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Pettifogging, 


THE spontaneous, massive, nationwide expression 
in this country of solidarity with the heroic people 
' of Bangla Desh struggling for the liberation of their 
country from the colonial yoke of the West Pakistani 
military regime is natural and in keeping with the 
great and noble traditions of this land. 

The Indian people have for long decades supported 
the cause of oppressed and exploited people every- 
where in the world, and that India’s millions should be 
ly stirred by the courage, unity and determination 

e people of Bangla Desh in the face of the ruthless 
Shae of the military regime to decimate them and 
destroy their rich and beautiful land, is an inevitable 
outcome of the anti-colonial history of our own 
people. 

The unanimous resolution adopted by Parliament 
last week, condemning the suppression of the demo- 
cratic movement in Bangla Desh and offering whole- 
hearted sympathy and support to the cause of the 
people of that country in their hour of trial and 
tribulation, has underlined the sense of national unity 
on this question and has moreover made it known to 
the whole world that the Indian people are determined 
to stand by their brethren in neighbouring Bangla 
Desh in their mighty effort to get rid of the colonial 
yoke and achieve democracy. Inside and outside 
Parliament the demand for immediate recognition 
of the Provisional Government of Bangla Desh is 
becoming increasingly irresistible. 

It is, therefore, distressing that in this situation 
certain elements in India should be adopting postures 
that help neither the cause of Indian democracy nor 
that of the brave people making supreme sacrifices in 
Bangla Desh to secure a secular democratic structure 
for their own country. The most striking illustration 
of double-talk is provided by the Jana Sangh whose 
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Double-talk 


leaders are now quite vociferous in their support of the 
people of Bangla Desh. The Jana Sangh has not 
given up its mischievous and undemocratic slogan of 
Indianisation; it is yet to explain how it reconciles 
this pernicious anti-secular thesis with its present 
demagogy in support of the millions of Muslims 
fighting for liberation from the stranglehold of 
Islamabad’s military junta and the vested interests it 
represents. If the great struggle in Bangla Desh proves 
anything, it is the untenability of the two-nation theory 
on which Pakistan was sought to be built and which 
indeed is the basis of the “Indianisation” theory. 
The battle for Bangla Desh is the battle for secularism 
and democracy, concepts to which the Jana Sangh 
and its RSS base have throughout been bitterly 
opposed. It is thus clear that the Sangh, whose 
communal politics has been decisively rejected by the 
Indian people in the Lok Sabha poll, is merely trying 
to take advantage of the massive national sentiment in 
favour of the people of Bangla Desh to gain strength 
for itself without shedding any of its communalism. 

The Jana Sangh is, however, not the only party to 
try to gain partisan advantage of the situation in 
Bangla Desh. Syndicate leader Kamaraj has been 
making use of the democratic struggle in the neighbou- 
ring country to predict that Bangla Desh indicates the 
shape of things to come in our country. His theory 
appears to be that in both Pakistan and India the 
Centre has been trying to crush the aspirations of the 
farflung States and provinces. Sri Kamaraj is 
obviously trying to use a weapon discarded by the 
DMK in Tamilnadu, but the people of the State 
and the country will not be taken in by such talk for 
the simple reason that they are not unaware of the 
vast difference between the - political structures of 
India and Pakistan. Sri Kamaraj’s utterances could 
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have been dismissed as the delirious prattling of a 
totally defeated and frustrated man but for the fact 
that there are other forces in the country which have 
taken up a similar line for their own narrow 
partisan ends. 

An example is the CPM, particularly in West 
Bengal. Sri B.T. Ranadive, not known for his 
sobriety during the long years of association with the 
communist movement, has come out with the thesis 
that there is no difference between President Yahya 
Khan and Srimati Indira Gandhi and has accused the 
Central Government of taking the Army’s help to 
conduct the elections in West Bengal. Some of its 
other leaders have chosen to compare the presence of 
the CRP in West Bengal with the presence of the 
West Pakistani army in Bangla Desh. Indeed, at a 
public rally in support of Bangla Desh in Calcutta 
last week, the CPM raised the ludicrous slogan 

. “Indira, Yahya Ek Hai”. : 

If the CPM leadership honestly felt that there 
was no difference between the attitude of Islamabad 
to Bangla Desh and that of New Delhi to West Bengal 
or any other State, they should bave dissociated them- 
selves from the resolution unanimously adopted by 
Parliament on Bangla Desh; the CPM’s 25 members- 
in the Lok Sabha should have had the moral courage 
to stand up and attack the Union Government with 
the same vehemence with which they raised their 
slogan in Calcutta maidan. Also, the Marxist leaders 
should at least have had the decency to refuse the 
protection afforded to them individually by the CRP 
in West Bengal; the truth is that they continue to- 
take the CRP protection for themselves while their 
followers were engaged in killing off their rivals to 
whom such protection was not available. 
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The CPM could also learn a few things about the 
conduct of mass struggle from the handling of events 
in recent times by the acknowledged leaders of Bangla 
Desh, particularly Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. They 
did not engage themselves in finishing off rivals or 
in trying to establish their own hegemony through the 
liquidation of other parties and groups. On the other 
hand, their role was one of unifying the people of' 
Bangla Desh, which they achieved on an unprece- 
dented scale, for without such unity the kind of struggle ` 
the people of Bangla Desh are now waging against 
the infinitely better armed and equipped army and air 
force would not have been imaginable. To try to 
equate what is happening in Bangla Desh with the 
situation in any of the Indian States is merely to 
engagein false propaganda of a most despicable kind. 

This does not mean that urgent problems do not 
exist in respect of Centre-State relations in this 
country. They do, but they are of a kind to be ex- 
pected in a democratic set-up; and they are capable 
of solution through the instruments and institutions 
of democracy which the people of India have accepted. 
Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad may fondly believe that_ 
the events in Bangla Desh will straightaway lead to the 
accentuation of Centre-State conflicts in India, but his 
blinkered view is based on what he considers to be of 
immediate propaganda advantage for his party rather 
than on the Indian reality. It is not without signi- 
ficance that regional chauvinistic parties were firmly 
rejected by the electorate in the recent poll, even as 
the rabid communal and reactionary parties were. 
The verdict implies clearly that the will of the people 
in all parts of the country is that the national identity 
should be maintained intact, while at the same time 
the deep desire in the backward or neglected regions 
for a fair deal is unmistakable. It is not as if West 
Bengal, Kerala, Tamilnadu and Orissa are the only 
“neglected” States in the country; there ate other 
regions which are more backward and which have 
lagged far behind because of the absence of effective 
Left and democratic leadership. 

The uneven economic development in different 
regions of India can be ended speedily and balanced 
growth ensured only through the proper and effective 
utilisation of the democratic process available to us; 
the task is to strengthen India’s democracy and not to 
draw meaningless and patently absurd comparison 
between India and Pakistan. 

Also, the cause of the people of Bangla Desh will 
not be served by certain political parties using their 
immense sacrifices and suffering to further their own 
petty partisan ends. The call of Bangla Desh is the 
call of history, and it would be unforgivable folly for 
sections of the Left and democratic forces in the 
country to tag on their petty political ambitions to it. 
By doing so they will only help the reactionary 
forces within the country who would like to emulate 
Yahya Khan if they get a chance. The task is to 
defend democracy and back the people of Bangla 
Desh who are fighting heroically to establish demo- 
cracy. Let it not be said by future generations of 
any section of the Left and democratic forces in 
India that they betrayed the great cause by placing 
partisan interests above larger human interests in 
Asia and the world. 
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T fast changing political 
scene since the announcement 
of the results of the mid-term 
elections to the Lok Sabha a little 
less than a month ago, has brought 
with it a number of question- 
marks about the shape and direc- 
tion of the new Government’s 
policies, 

Some of these questions could 
no doubt have arisen out of a 
superficial analysis of the Gov- 
ernment’s stand on various eco- 
nomic issues that came up during 
the first session of the fifth Lok 
Sabha, but several others pertain 
to the old organisational methods 
practised in a number of States. 

There have been some critical 
comments on Prime Minister’s 


reply given in the Lok Sabha and . 


later in the Rajya Sabha to the 
debate on the President’s Address. 
It is true that Smt Indira Gandhi 
had not been lavish with promises. 
But it is also the reality that in the 
given circumstances, no Govern- 
ment can solve the problems facing 
the country, accumulated since 
Independence over twenty-three 
years ago, in a short time. Nor 
would it be realistic to make tall 
promises beyond the possibility 
of realisation. 

This session of Parliament 
has been just the inaugural of a 
hard and difficult journey, when 
the paths leading to promised goal 
have yetto be charted out. There 
are no cut and dry formula, nor 
precedents to follow. And the 
people know that the initial move- 
ment from a state of inertia is 
slow and even somewhat laboured. 

In fact, the Government would 
have been suspect if it had opted 
for a spectacular show with big 


‘ banner headlines to offer pie in 


the sky. The people of this 
country had come across such 
performances in the past and have 
learned of the hollowness of 
grandiose promises with their 
own experience. 

With them the two urgent 
problems are unemployment and 
soaring prices. It is these two 
items on the Government’s agenda 
that have received the deserved 
priority. 

It is true that Rs 50 crores 
allocated for starting works to 
generate employment is too inade- 
quate compared to the magni- 
tude of the task. But what is of 


interest to the masses is that a 
beginning has been made, without 
alluding to the indirect employ- 
ment generating possibilities of 
investments made in different 
sectors of the economy. 

No doubt, it is a beginning on 
a low key, without any fanfare, as 
an earnest of the promises made 
in the election manifesto. But it 
will be unwise of any government 
to leave it at that. The programme 
of tackling the unemployment 
problem has necessarily to be a 
long one. It cannot be one of 
complete eradication at one go. 
It has to be a process of gradual 
reduction in the incidence of 
unemployment. 

People are looking for results, 
even if gradual, but they have to 
be perceptible. The programme 
now initiated will have to be 
enlarged to cover the unemployed 
in the urban areas and among the 
educated. A programme of invest- 
ments to foster a rapid growth of 
industry, particularly in the small- 
scale sector, to enlarge the base 
of employment potential, has to be 
next on the agenda. The Budget 
in May will have to convincingly 
place before the people the pro- 
posals to overcome this difficult 
problem, of fundamental impor- 
tance to economic growth. 

Smt Gandhi’s reference to the 
problem of soaring prices also 
reflects the inadequate thought 
given to it at the Governmental 
level. Sri Y.B. Chavan presenting 
the interim Budget, has recognised 
the magnitude of the problem, 
but pleaded inability of the 
Government so far to devise 
concrete measures for arresting 
any further rise in prices. It is 
rather ironical that the Finance 
Minister, while recognising the 
dangers inherent in continuous 
rise in prices, has sought an alibi 
in the inflationary trends visible 
in many countries of the world. 
That could be a solace of a sort 
but hardly any indication of the 
solution. 

On the other hand, Prime 
Minister has been forthright in 
admitting in her Rajya Sabha 
speech that even if rise in prices 
was inevitable in a developing 
country, it was not conducive to 
economic growth-and the Govern- 
ment had to devise methods to 
check it. Prices have proved to 
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be the Achille’s Heel, and sooner 
a concerted effort is made to 
check the price rise, the better for 
the developmental plans that this 
‘Government proposes to launch. 

But the problem of price rise 
cannot be tackled by the existing 
means. The problem lies much 
deeper. Regulatory actions in 
the urban areas have to be con- 
certed with measures to check rise 
in prices of foodgrains and other 
agricultural products in the rural 
areas. In case of the essential 
manufactured goods, the check 
has to be exercised at the source 
without impairing supply and 
consumption. In fact, the ten- 
dency to reduce production to 
force a rise in price has been the 
. practice in this country. All these 
problems have to be looked into 
so that a proper price policy is 
worked out. ; 

There is no questioning the 
fact that wages, production and 
prices are closely interlinked. But 
it is also a fact that if one of them 
is disturbed, the other two cannot 
escape its impact. The prices 
having soared to unmanageable 
heights, it is now idle to talk ofa 
restraint on wages. And it is high 
time we realised that a worker’s 
desire to produce is not the only 
factor involved in production. 
Otherwise the Government need 
not have spoken of forcing the 
mills to increase the production 
of the controlled varieties of 
cloth. . 

The inadequacy of the past 
policies in solving the twin prob- 
lems of unemployment and rising 
- prices must be patent to the 
Government. But the people are 
not in a mood to accept a mere 
self-critical analysis of the situa- 
tion. They want the Government 
to devise ways to overcome the 
lag so that they can go forward. 

It is possible for the Govern- 
ment to devise some bold measures 
in the Budget slated for May. 
But it will be extremely difficult 
to implement and sustain them 
without radical changes in 
policies and fundamentally diffe- 
rent approach to problems. The 
massive popular support given 
to the Congress in the mid-term 
poll is clearly the mandate that the 
party had sought to enable it to 
adopt measures for socio-economic 
advance. It is now up to the 
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` Government to show that it is 
worthy of that confidence. 

The pernicious effects of 
“pragmatism”, the one-word 
cover for lack of policy and 
direction, have now come to 
roost. Under its benign shadow, 
measures were devised for resource 
mobilisation, but without much 
concern for its long-term implica- 
tions. Repeated changes in the 
tax provisions, withdrawal of tax 
measures without giving them the 
required time to fully exhaust their 
potential, are all the result of the 
so-called pragmatic approach. 
That did signify the amenability 
of the Government to pressures 
from various interests and its 
inability to justify a measure of 
its own. 

On the other hand, it has now 
become absolutely clear that this 
type of “pragmatism” will not do 
any more. The process has to be 
reversed. There should be a well- 
defined policy under which various 
tax measures will become neces- 
sary and justified, and not the 
other way round when a “bright” 
idea is hit upon and “policy” 
is enunciated to justify it. 

When Finance Minister Chavan 
emphasises that the Govern- 
ment proposes to widen and 
deepen its resource base, he is 
indicating that the new Govern- 
ment is actually working out a 
set of policies—long-term and 
short-term—that will not only 
help mobilise resources but also 
enable further sophistication of 
the measures introduced. 

The corporate sector will no 
doubt raise a hue and cry if it 
is touched in the new tax measures 
that the Finance Minister may 
propose. But the noise need not 

‘deter the Government to hold 
back its hand. For, six per cent 
increase in industrial production 
does not mean growth in the 
industrial plants alone. The tax 
incidence will, no doubt, have to 
take into consideration the cor- 
porate sector’s relative growth but 
it should also be made to put in 
its share for economic growth. 
The proposal for ceiling on urban 
incomes is a bit more complicated, 
but the Government cannot es- 
cape its responsibility in curbing 
conspicuous consumption. 

For very well-known political 
reasons, the past Governments 


had failed to undertake this 
widening and deepening of its 
resource base precisely because 
they were frightened to go beyond 
the grooves already cut for them. 
Without conceding the claim 
that taxation on the corporate 
sector and the urban population 
has reached a saturation point, 
the widening and deepening of 
the resource base should mean 
the Government’s determination 
to cover those sources which have 
remained untapped so far, and 
that is, the newly created wealth 
in the rural areas. 

In fact, under various pleas, 
particularly on the score of agri- 
culture being a State subject, the 
Central Governments in the past 
have deliberately avoided dis- 
turbing the production relations 
in the countryside. The main 
reason was that the Congress in 
the States received its sustenance 
from this section. However, the 
argument about States jurisdiction 
over agriculture and therefore too 
sacrosanct for the Centre to enter 
that field, has to be matched 
by the Union Government’s 
legitimate right to returns on its 
huge investments in providing 
agricultural inputs and modern 
scientific methods of ‘cultivation 
which have made possible the 
spectacular rise in agricultural 
production. 

The failure so far to mop up 
the surplus purchasing power in 
the rural areas has not only added 
to the existing inflationary press- 
ures, the accumulaton of wealth 
n the hands of a small section of 
the rural population has further 
aggravated the income disparity 
in the countryside. 

The most crucial challenge, 
therefore, that the Government 
will face in the coming period will 
be the policy orientation that it 
introduces in regard to rural sector, 
particularly in respect of land 
reforms. Today, the issue of 
incomes disparities in the country- 
side is closely linked with the size 
of landholdings. Unless there is 
ceiling on landholdings, and dis- 
tribution of the surplus land to the 
landless and the poor peasants, 
there can hardly be any move to- 
wards social justice and economic 
upliftment of the downtrodden. 

However, one test that this 
Government constantly faces is 
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its capacity to intercede with the 
State Governments, particularly 
those headed by the Congress 
party, to speed up the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of land 
reforms which starts with the 
ceiling on landholdings and which 
the entrenched landlords lobby 
has frustrated all these years. It 
is here that the failure of the 
Congress High Command is the 
most glaring. 

Had there been a definite, 
worked out programme of land 

reforms with priorities of imple- 
~ mentation assigned for each mea- 
sure, with the Congress High 
Command itself, it could have 
placed that before the people to 
agitate for, simultaneously insist- 
ing on the State satraps to imple- 
ment them to meet the popular 
wishes. There is neither a detailed 
programme of land reforms imple- 
mentation on the basis of concrete 
study of the problems State by 
State, nor any unified understand- 
ing in the High Command about 
` their implementation. 

It is this gap that the leaders 
at the State level, most of whom 
actually represent the rural affluent 
and echo their aspirations, take 
advantage of to escape the imple- 
mentation of any of the urgently 
needed land reforms measures. 
Otherwise, there is hardly any 
explanation of the way the Reddys 
in Andhra and the Naiks in 
Maharashtra get away by ridi- 
culing any suggestion of ceiling 
on landholdings when the Prime 
Minister has been insisting on the 
speedy implementation of land 
reforms. 

Even the last week-end’s AICC 
session has brought out this 
obduracy of the Pradesh satraps 
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and the inability of the Central 

» leadership to force them to fall 
in line with the policy stand of the 
Centre. It is understood that the 
draft of the resolution on “Tasks 
before the Organisation” origi- 
nally underlined the need 
for Congressmen and Congress 
Committees not only to identify 
local problems but also to take 
up the complaints and grievances 
of the local people. This was 
objected to by Sri Brahmananda 
Reddy and Sri V.P. Naik on the 
plea that this would be embarras- 
sing for the State Ministries if 
these were taken up by Congress- 
men. 

Despite Smt Gandhi’s plead- 
ing for it, the reference to the 
need for taking up complaints 
and grievances of the local people 
was deleted in the draft placed 
before the AICC. Only Smt 
Gandhi and some of the younger 
members of AICC took up this 

` point in their speeches before the 
AICC. The resolution was de- 
bated in a nearly deserted pandal. 

This episode itself reflects that 
despite noble intentions, it would 
not be easy for Smt Gandhi and 
her supporters to implement the 
pledges unless the intractable ele- 
ments in the party are made to 
see the urgency of the situation. 

In other words, the process 
of cleansing of the organisation 
will have to go on, although the 
main part of the deadwood had 
been removed with the exit of the 
Syndicate. For the new Govern- 
ment to be able to live up to its 
election promises, the party has 
to become the main channel for 

-a two-way communication with 
the people—to put across its 
ideas and also to be posted with 
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their reactions. Instead, the old- 
style approach to new problems 
persisted throughout the session. 

It is this very style of function- 


“ing which finds Sri Kamlapati 


Tripathy installed as Chief Minis- 
ter in Uttar Pradesh at the head 
of a Congress Party which in- 
cludes a huge number of erstwhile 
Syndicate and BKD MLAs who 
cannot absolve themselves of 
the responsibility of their close 
association with the Jana Sangh 
and its communal politics, the 
oppression of Harijans and back- 
ward classes, and the communal 
riots that took place in Aligarh 
and Moradabad. It is these ele- 
ments who -will influence ihe 
policies that this new UP Ministry 
will seek to implement. That 
is why Sri Tripathy while talking 
of nationalisation of the sugar 
industry carefully avoids to set 
any fime-limit. He recognises the 
urgency of land réforms but with- 
out reference to ceilings on land- 
holdings. 

It will, however, be difficult 
for the people to understand the 
logic of the Congress High Com- 
mand in permitting the formation 
of a Ministry in Uttar Pradesh with 
the help of Syndicate and BKD 
defectors while very correctly dis- 
suading the Mysore Congress Legi- 
slature Party leaders - from form- 
ing a government on the strength 
of erstwhile Syndicate members. 

The old-style functioning in a 
new situation may at one stage 
become a serious obstacle in the 
way of implementation of policies 
unless principled measures are 
concerted in Government and 
party functioning. : 

S.P. 
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A POEM FROM BANGLA DESH 





The battle shall go on... 


SIKANDAR ABU JAFAR 


battle shall go on— 

Our battle, the people’s battle, 
this battle shall “go on! 
We, numberless men, fight to the death, 
To live with honour, self-respecting, 
To end all shame and contumely, 
To wrest our right to life 
And break out of servitude’s shell, 
This, our fight to the death of numberless men! 
The battle shall go on— 
“Our battle, the people’s battle, 
this battle shali go on! 


IS the gloom thick, impenetrable, 
With the coating of lures and deceit? 
But we ride Time’s chariot, 
And keep vigil, night and day— 
Goodbye to peace, adieu to soft living, 
We'll make a gift of our bones before our honour 
is wrenched— 
If there’s a call, 
We'll offer a whole river itself of our blood! 
Are there road-blocks of the sternest stone? 
Let them, but ‘our ceaseless march and our strike 
Will shake and move the mountains— 
The battle shall go on— 
Our battle, the people’s battle, 
this battle shall go on! 


HAY" we heard, day after day, 
Death’s rebuke on life? 
Aren’t we still, in lightless cemeteries, 
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Sowing seeds of ever more graves? 

In our lacerafed minds, : 

In the agony of existence, 

Isn’t the poison commingled— 

The poison thrown up the fangs of deadly serpents? 
And yet, tirelessly eager, 


_Don’t we sustain every moment 


The thirst for life in our dreams? “ 


Wt is it we have that we sigh for its loss, 
How can there be defeat when we stake our all? 

Not for us is the dread of trackless paths, 

Not for us.the dread of ghosts and beasts— 

Maybe, the toil of the voyage exhausts us, 

But our mind stays benign, 

For our aim is clear and our struggle is entrancing— 

The road is hard, with myriad hurdles, 

But we are men without number, 

Millions sharing our every sorrow, 

Fire in our eyes that burn down every difference! 


Wei break the dark night’s awesome padlocks, 
We’ll know the feel of life and of freedom, 

Over the radiant signature of our oath 

The Sun’s new rays will shine— 

The battle shall go on— 

Our battle, the people’s battle, 

This battle shall go on! 


(Translated from the original Bengali 
by Prof Hiren Mukerjee, MP) 
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Glory 
that is 
Bangla Desh 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


Ts is nothing more footling and false than the 

idea, still held by many in our queer world of 
today, that the emergence of Bangla Desh and the 
diabolic and demented employment of state violence 
against it are an “internal affair” of Pakistan and that 
the rest of humanity can turn a blind eye towards it. 

As these lines are being written, the conscience 
of mankind appears to have happily begun to speak, 
though necessarily in the guarded voice of diplomacy, 
through the USSR President Podgorny’s sharply 
worded Note to Pakistan. The people of East 
Bengal, fighting with undaunted courage a battle so 
cruelly and suddenly foisted on them, will draw some 
good cheer from the Soviet pronouncement, and so 
will also an anguished India that shares the agony of 
her blood brothers across the border. 

Except for those who are wilfully blind, the world 
knows of the unparalleled barbarity with which 
tanks and planes have been deployed in East Bengal 
against an almost entirely defenteless people. Men, 
women and children are being killed in hundreds of 
thousands—a professedly Islamic State has in a 
week dealt death to more Muslims in Bangla Desh 
than the total fatality figures in the Israeli war against 
Arab countries! Gruesome reports have come of 
distinguished academicians of Dacca University 
being dragged out and killed in cold blood, beating 


even Hitler’s ogres in the game. And yet the re- 
sistance goes on—still largely unhonoured and unsung 
by a world that either does not know or care, but it 
goes on, heroically, day after searing day. 

Our hearts in India are heavy with sorrow and a 
feeling, which must not be allowed to last longer, 
that our sympathy, howsoever profound, is . impotent. 
If human Galea are not to be given the go-by, the 
world—and least of all, India—cannot remain a 
silent spectator to what the resolution in India’s 
Parliament has described as “the macabre tragedy” 
being brutishly enacted in East Bengal. 

Let it be shouted from the housetops, however, 
that apart from the terrible grief that has gripped us 
today, we feel also a tremendous pride—pride that 
our own people across the border, who, whatever the 
juridic status of our States might be, are flesh of our 
flesh and bone of our bone, are showing such wonder- 
ful strength and drawing on inner resources of charac- 
ter and courage that no power on earth can defeat. 

There should be pride also about an aspect of this 
effulgent phenomenon which is not often and yet 
should be, very powerfully emphasised. When 
it is said that the guling Junta of West Pakistan are 
massacring democracy in East Bengal, it may sound 
like a cliche. But as a matter of sheer fact, what 
Mujibur Rehman Khan and his countless associates 
have shown the world is a new dimension of democracy, | 
have opened new perspectives of popular advance, | 
have demonstrated how a “revolution by consent” 
can be achieved, how near-tofal mobilisation of a 
people’s will on an almost entirely peaceful basis is 
possible, how in the world of today, successor to the 
French, the Russian, the Chinese and other revolu- 
tions and witness to the phenomenon of imperialism 
being driven inexorably into a corner, fundamental 
transformation can take place consistently with 
the maintenance of democratic forms and the spirit 
underlying them. 

Even as we are in agony, we must give thought 
to this aspect of the matter. We should recall that 
ever since the Twentieth Congress (1955-56) of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union the. envisage- Pa 
ment has been made of the possibility, in certain + 
concrete conditions, of a basically peaceful transition 
towards socialism. No doubt the envisagement 
left room for other alternatives, since the ways of 
peace could be open only in certain very specific 
objective circumstances and were always liable to be 
distorted and negated by reactionary machinations. 
Even so, it is a most highly significant assessment of 
the possibilities latent in the present world situation— 

a world in which Cuba and Viet Nam’s experiences 
are certainly a shining guide to revolutionary action 
but so is also, in a different context of things, that of 7, 
Chile today. ` ; 

No rigid comparison is here intended, nor is it the 
contention that Mujibur Rahman Khan in East | 
Bengal is a conscious revolutionary leader, oriented in ` 
an ideological direction, because quite plainly he is 
not. Mujibur’s movement is powerfully compounded ! 
of democracy and nationalism, with an unfailiag { 
stress also on the condition of the people which slants 
it in the direction of what might be called a vague 
but strongly commonsense approach towards socia- 


r 


listic policies. It is, in some ways, passionately Ben- 


| End bor feeling for the language is deeply emotional 


and bound up with the right of self-determination. 
But it has not been at all averse to the idea of East 
Bengal being part of Pakistan (whether recent events 
have killed the idea remains to be seen). It has 
felt bitterly the deprivation imposed on Bengalis in 
Pakistan by the military-industrial clique (almost 
entirely Punjabi) in West Pakistan which has domina- 
ted the state. It has fought and defeated Ayub 
Khan, dictator-predecessor of Yahya Khan, who had 


tried in vain to break Mujibur Rahman and East. 


Bengal. During the recent cyclone which killed 
a million or more, East Bengal saw how even inter- 
national assistance to the sufferers was diverted by 
Islamabad from the sorely stricken province. 
Much bitter experience had compelled Mujibur 
Rahman to call for complete autonomy for East 
engal—not the break up of Pakistan, which he never 


š wanted, but the adoption of a new constitution wherein 


East Bengal could leave to the Centre the adminis- 

tration of foreign affairs, defence and such assignments, 

and conduct, unhindered, its line of better amenities 

Hs the people, normal trade and good neighbour- 
ess. : 

The elections a few months ago showed the astoni- 
shing success with which he had unified his people. 
Even the movement, at a time quite formidable, which 
Maulana Bhasani led and called for secession from 
Pakistan, capitulated before Mujibur Rahman and 

`- joined hands with him. Mujibur’s supporters got, 
in a free vote, ninty nine per cent of the electorate’s 
support. It will be recalled that some people would 


~ Jaugh at reports from Socialist countries that similarly 


preponderant votes were usually cast for the winning 
candidates. To them it should have been an eye- 
opener that even before socialism, votes can be cast 
with such near-unanimity only because of democracy 
being sought to be really practised by a people. The 
elections in Pakistan demonstrated clearly that Mujibur 
Rahman Khan was not only the undoubted leader 
of East Bengal but was also, if parliamentary processes 
were to be respected, the person with indubitable 
right to be Prime Minister of the entire state of Pakis- 
tan. 


Yahya’s Machinations 


President Yahya Khan, assisted in particular by 
the truly unspeakable Bhutto, began his machinations 
at this point which have culminated in the-devilry he 
let loose later. Some may accuse Mujibur Rahman 
of a certain naivete, but it was, one feels, his faith 
in democratic decencies that led him to agree to 
discussions in Dacca which Yahya Khan had pro- 
posed. How overwhelmingly and determinedly 
united his people were behind him could be seen in a 
hundred ways, as when Mujibur called a kartal 
against the imposition of martial law, and in the 
stoppage of work, which was universal, there took 
part not only the Governor’s cook but also the high 
court Chief Justice who refused to administer the 
oath of office to the Martial Law administrator! 
At Mujibur Rahman’s behest, the entire civil adminis- 


tration went over to his side, spurning the lures and 


ts 


fears that the Central Government backed by the 
armed forces, tried to offer. A completely peaceful 
transformation, perhaps, unprecedented in history, 
thus took place—not just as a one day’s wonder but 
as a continuing proposition. One searches in vain 
for another parallel anywhere, when Dacca radio 
station was taken over, all its workers joining Muji- 
bur’s movement—not a shot was fired, not a limb 


‘of any person injured, as the take-over happened! 


This kind of success might have gone to one’s 
head but in Mujibur’s case it didn’t. He had econo-. 
mic and other grievances galore against the ruling 
clique in West Pakistah, but even as he ordered ces- 
sation of despatch ‘of moneys from banks in East 
Bengal to the western provinces, he directed that the 
amounts payable would remain strictly inviolate, - 
not a sou to be less when later the sums would be 
properly adjusted! There was terrible feeling against 
Yahya Khan and even more against his Sancho Panza 
Bhutto, but demonstrations against them were sternly 
controlled and the two were treated with more than 
the courtesy due to guests. Mujibur Rahman Khan 
had displayed, as it were, the acme of democractic 
conduct; as a human being and a host he was polite 
and considerate to what now appears to have been 
a fault. But all honour to the man and his movement 
that they rose to such heights of humanity! 

In return for such conduct, Bangla Desh came to 
taste the foulest perfidy. There was no inkling 
that, back in the safety of West Pakistan, Yahya 
Khan would order the dastardly attack which Bangla 
Desh is heroically resisting. This man who has 
refused the people of Pakistan the political set-up 
which by a democratic vote they chose for themselves, 
who by a perverse variety of military coup tries to 
strangulate civilian political life and has at the same 
time the gumption to call Mujibur Rahman Khan 
a “traitor” who will in good time, like his forebear 
Ayub, be cast in the dung-heap of history, today 
strides the stage as Pakistan’s saviour. He and his 
ilk cannot dare even think of what is in store for 
them—Sind, Baluchistan, the Pakhtoon Land, and 
even sorely misguided West Punjab will no doubt 
see through the Yahya Khan-Bhutto game, see too 
that Bangla Desh is fighting also their battle for 
freedom. 

Acre on acre of the golden-green grass that is 
Bengal is drenched today with the blood of her people 
—a people unaccustomed to fighting, a people to 
whom communion with the river and the sky is 
second nature, a people whose soul- shines forth in 
the songs of Rabindranath Tagore and Nazrul Islam 
following, as it were, in the footsteps of wandering 
minstrels who flitted between the home and the world 
and ached for the link that joined them. Hasn’t 
the blood of the martyrs all over the globe flown long 
enough for our earth to have absorbed ideas so ger- 
minated? Will the world of today remain callous 
and calm as a stupendous human tragedy takes place? 
One never knows, for we live in a world that, Vietnam 
and other happenings have shown, can be up to 
any miserable thing. But one hopes that Humanity, 
bruised and battered by the evil that is still so very 
much in us, will at last come really and truly to 
prevail, 
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PRESIDENT Podgorny’s message 

to President Yahya Khan has 
broken the spell on the Pakistan 
crisis. This was of course ex- 
pected. But its timeliness will 
raise the morale of the freedom 
fighters: of Bangla Desh who are 


at present subjected to a bloody. 


orgy of death and destruction. 
What are Moscow’s long-term 
preferences and prejudices 
There is a final key to the 
answers of all vexed questions 
which Lenin has passed on to 
his people: “Who will benefit?’ 
Soviet policy, rather its foreign 
policy, is guided by the answer 
to this question. Whether it be a 
secessionist movement in Biafra or 
the Algerian war, or the Teheran oil 


an~sferanne tha ovartinn jo alqayr: 


who will benefit? It may be that 
the Soviet Union is no beneficiary 
in any of these cases, at least in 
a direct sense. If something 
benefits the imperialists, then it 
must be opposed; if it benefits 
the peoples, then it must be sup- 
ported and if the answer is not 
clear then Soviet policy is more 
often guided by local progressive 
opinion. . 

But this is to simplify the 
picture. The Soviet Union, as 
the leader of the communist 
world and as a super-power has 
responsibilities, and sometimes 
has to act with caution and cir- 
‘cumspection, for the overall 
objective of its policy, is the 
maintenance of peace in the world. 
Evolutionary and revolutionary 
developments in the world, though 
greatly desired, must be contained 
within the larger framework of 
the global peace objectives. 

The Soviet Union follows a 
consistent foreign policy. The 
principles of this foreign policy 
were laid down by Lenin himself. 
In this sense, Soviet foreign policy 
is predictable. That is why even 
fMoscow’s silences are always 
yeloquent. 

The imperatives of that policy 
are well-known—to fight against 
imperialism and colonialism, to 
support the freedom and self- 
determination of peoples and their 
development according to their 
traditions, to safeguard the poli- 
tical independence of the newly 
free peoples and foster their econo- 
mic independence, etc. All these 
flow first from ideology and 
then from the state’s policy. 

Let us -apply this test to the 
Bangla Desh question. Who will 
benefit from the freedom move- 


ment there? Certainly not thei 
Biafra or! 


imperialists, as in 
Katanga. It is hoped that the 


.freedom of Bangla Desh would ` 


first of all benefit the people of 


\that country. It may harm Pakis- - 


tan, that is the Punjabis, but that ; 


is another matter. 

Moscow was thus bound to 
be sympathetic to the people of 
Bangla Desh. Its earlier silence 
was eloquent. Now that silence 
has been broken not only by the 
Soviet press but also by the Soviet 
President himself. Moscow is 


bound to support any mass move- 
mont in fayaur nf fraadam oN, 
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“Pakistan. The 


cialism and non-alignment ın the 
“third world”. The Awami League 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman had 
thus the required qualification. 

Expression of -concern apart, 
is not there some “special interest 
of the state” which will prevent 
Moscow from taking a decisive 
stand on this question? There 
are none—at least not any compel- 
ling ones. It is true that Moscow 
has been wooing Pakistan for | 
sometime. But, then, Pakistan 
itself has turned to Moscow of 
late after its disillusionment first 
with the West and now with 
China, 

If Pakistan has secured eco- 
nomic and military aid from 
Moscow, on its part Pakistan had 
to wind up the American spy a 
base at Peshawar as a quid pro 
quo, Pakistan is still a member 
of CENTO and SEATO, but 
only in a nominal sense. And if 
Pakistan is still close to China, 
Moscow knows that it is more 
because of its animus to India f 
than for ideological reasons, 

In fact, Moscow knows only 
too well that the Pakistan regime 
which is based on the feudal- 
military-industrial oligarchy of 
Punjabis is rabidly opposed to 
socialism, and hence to Moscow. 
And it is clear to anyons with 
some knowledge of Moscow’s 
vocabulary who is meant when 
it attacks the “reactionaries” in 
“reactionaries” 
are in the western wing, not 
in the eastern, and they are the 
Rightist political groups and the 
military clique. Yet Moscow has } 
been constrained to keep up 
appearances at Islamabad be- 
cause it does not believe in 
creating enemies. 

Soviet interest in Pakistan is 
of recent origin. Moscow was 
anxious to wean away Pakistan 
from the embrace of China, but- 
it was the Indo-Pak war which 
brought the Soviet Union directly 
into the disputes of the sub- 
continent. 

However, Soviet interest in 


' Pakistan today is of a more 


durable nature, though the stakes 
are not yet high. One of the 
typical commentaries often seen 
in the Soviet press is that “whether 
some people in and beyond the 
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0O: of the most useful services 

rendered to Bangla Desh by 
the Martial Law authorities in 
Pakistan was the order expelling 
Western journalists from Bangla 
Desh. 

The order—and the way it 
has been éxecuted, keeping cor- 
respondents without food and 
drink for many hours and robbing 
them of their notes, tapes and 
films—has apparently shocked 
them and perhaps impelled them 
to relate some aspects of the truth 
about Bangla Desh. For about 
two decades, nearly all the Western 
journalists and their more scho- 

Dr Ray is Professor and Head of 


the Department of Political Science, 
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larly brethern have been guilty 
of not telling the truth about 
Bangla Desh. One reason may, 
of course, be an honest mis- 
understanding of developments in 
what was East Bengal till March 
1956, and East Pakistan till 
March 1971. Simple ignorance of 
the Bengali language may have 
caused that misunderstanding. 
But a more important reason 
may be the compulsions of assur- 
ing oneself of periodic visits to 
a country ruled by civilian and 
military bureaucrats securing 
(by force or persuasion) the 


- support of some influential poli- 


ticians. Without these visits the 
journalist cannot write his “‘story”’, 
and the scholar cannot easily 
justify the maintenance grants 
for a university post meant for 
him. They may be compelled, 
therefore, to toe the official line. 

In Pakistan this has been 
the line of the West Punjabi 
Establishment. Western journal- 
ists and scholars (with rare excep- 
tions) have consistently broad- 
cast the views of.this establish- 
ment. One can only hope that the 
invisible relation between the 
former and the latter has been 
torn apart by the recent expulsion 
and persecution of journalists. 

A few illustrations of this 
“relation” may be provided here, 
Shortly after the birth of Pakistan 
in 1947, the West Punjabi Estab- 
lishment launched systematic at- 
tempts to replace the Bengali 
script by the Arabic script. It 
was a thoroughly perverse mea- 
sure. The West Punjabi rulers 
thus wanted to make the majority 
of Pakistanis (living in the east 
wing) give up their cultural 
heritage. This tyrannical measure 
made the East Bengalees irre- 
vocably distrustful towards the 
Establishment. 

But it is nowhere mentioned in 
Western writings. Muslims and 
non-Muslims of East Bengal 
remained solidly united as they 
resisted this measure and even- 
tually defeated it (just as they 
later established by means of 
bloody sacrifices the claim of Ben- 
gali as a State language). 

In February 1950, the Estab- 
lishment sought to shatter this 
unity as they engineered a large- 
scale communal massacre. West- 
ern ianrnalicts and cchalere how- 


ever, either failed to under- 
stand. or deliberately ignored the 
incontrovertible evidences of 
the connivance of the West Pun- 
jabi officialdom at this massacre. 
The complicity of West Punjabi 
authorities in the communal holo- 
caust of 1950 was as obvious as 
in that of January 1964. 

One great difference between 
the two cutbreaks was thata large 
number of Christians was affected 
by the 1964 outbreak. It was 
perhaps something more than a 
mere coincidence that some West- 
tern writers thought it fit to 
deplore the role of the Establish- 
ment in the 1964 massacre. 

What they failed to recognize, 
however, was the strengthening 
of unity between Bengalee Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims of East 
Pakistan by the 1964 riot. Many 
Bengalee Muslims laid down their 
lives trying to protect innocent 
Bengalee non-Muslims from the 
murderous assaults of non- 
Bengalee factory workers insti- 
gated by their employers, that is, 
non-Bengalees industrialists in 
league with the West Punjabi 
Establishment. 

In the early nineteen fifties, 
East Bengalees realized that the 
east wing of Pakistan was being 
treated by the Central Govern- 
ment as a colonial possession. 
The Central Government formu- 
lated and executed its policies 
of granting industrial licences 
and import ‘permits, of allocating 
foreign aid and loans, and even 
the foreign exchange earned by 
East Bengal’s jute, in such a way 
that the east wing had to suffer 
prave injustice while the west 
wing prospered at the expenses 
of the east wing. 

It appeared to the people of the 
east wing that provincial auto- 
nomy was the answer to economic 
exploitation, and they expressed 
quite strongly their urge for 
autonomy in the provincial elec- 
tion of 1954. In that election a 
United Front of political parties 
(the Awami Muslim League, re- 
named the Awami League next 
year, was one of the two dominant 
partners in this coalition) secured 
97.5 per cent of votes. Its 
manifesto underlined the de- 
mand and necessity for provincial 
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Bangla Desh 
versus 
Pakistan-I 
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Wrnour ite that the future father of the 
Pakistan State was just a lad of twelve attending 
his school in Karachi, Sir Syed Ahmed said in 1888 
about the impossibility of the development of the 
parliamentary institutions in India: 

“Ts it possible that under these circumstances two 
nations—the Mohammedans and the Hindus—could 
sit on the throne and remain equal in power? Most 
certainly not. It is necessary that one of them should 
conquer the other and thrust it down. To hope that 
both could remain equal is to desire the impossible 
~~ mrconcayable: ” (Keith Callard, Pakistan, 
pl 

Fifty-two years later Sir Syed Ahmed was very 
vigorously echoed by Mohammed Ali Jinnah who 
spoke on the well-known Lahore Resolution of, All- 
India Muslim League in 1940: “The Musalmans 
are not a minority. The Musalmans are a nation by 
any definition....What the Unitary Government of 
India has failed to achieve cannot be realised by the 
imposition of a Central Federal Government...except 


by force of armed forces....The Hindus and Musal- 
mans belong...to two different civilizations which are 
based mainly on conflicting ideas and conceptions.” 
(Chaudhury Muhammad Ali, The Emergence of 
Pakistan, p 39) 

Hence, the best way to resolve the political tangle 
was to constitute separate states. The Lahore Reso- 
lution of the All-India Muslim League said: 

“Resolved that...no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims 
unless it is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz that geographically contiguous units are demarcat- 
ed into regions which should be so constituted, with 
such territorial adjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 
in am aom as in the North-Western and Eastern 
zones of India should be grouped to constitute ‘In- 
dependent States’ in which the constituent units shall 
be autonomous and sovereign.” (Khalid B. Sayeed, 
The Political System of Pakistan, p 40) 

The Resolution then clearly stated that the re- 
spective regions would control “all powers such as 
defence, external affairs, communications, customs 
and such other matters as may be necessary.” The 
Lahore Resolution voted clearly for two indepen- 
dent states. This is a pont which nobody among the 
Muslim League could seriously notice during the 
period from the passing of the resolution and the 
achievement of Pakistan. Who could tell Jinnah 
in 1947 that the Labore Resolution meant two sepa- 
rate and independent Muslim homelands in the 
sub-continent? 

Those were the days of hectic activity devoted 
exclusively to the attainment of Pakistan under the 
leadership of ‘one’ Qaid-e-Azam. It was a quest for 
attaining a homeland for the Muslim nation living 
by accident of history in the Indian sub-continent. 
After all, if the Muslim nation was one, how .could 
there be the possibility of two independent states? 
The concept of two Muslim States for one Muslim 
nation went under the debris of day-to-day agitation. 
Even the Bengali Muslims did not remember this 
when Suhrawardi told them to brush up their 
memory in 1947, 

Two thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
days separated the passing of the Lahore Resolution 
and the achievement of Pakistan. A Muslim state 
was born on the soil of the sub-continent in the mid- 
night of August 14, 1947. Pakistan came into exis- 
tence a day earlier than the day of Indian indepen- 
dence. These were the days when Pakistan movement 
was carried on the crest of a furious agitation, 
which was more anti-Congress than anti-British. ` 
The Direct Action Day was observed on August 
16, 1946, throughout India which ignited a vast fuse 
of combustible emotions leading to the killing, 
looting, arson and rape which exhausted the frenzy 
for a time only two years later. 

What was upper most in the mind of the founder 
of Pakistan on the historic night of birth of the nation? 
It was a tope that in the new state all would be well. 
He decl in the Constituent Assembly on August 
14, 1947: 

“Everyone of you, no matter to what community 
you ‘belong, no matter what your colour, caste or 
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creed is first, second and the last, a citizen of this 
State, with equal rights, privileges and obligations.... 
In course of time Hindus will cease to be Hindus 
and Moslems will cease to be Moslems, not in the 
religious sense, because that is personal faith of 
each individual, but in the political sense as citizens 
of this nation.” (Kissings Archives, 1947, p8800) 

This was then an ideal set forth as a goal before 
the newly born Muslim nation. Nobody could 
then quarrel with Jinnah on the question of the ideal. 
It is now idle to speculate as to whether. Jinnah 
really believed in what he said as the first Governor- 
General of the State of Pakistan. Now, the doubt 
about Jinnah’s concept of equal tights of all people 
did indeed lurk in the minds of the minorities in the 
newly born Muslim State. So far as the Muslims 
were concerned there was no question of a doubt. 
There were the Muslims of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan 
and the Frontier Province in the Western part of 
the State. Then there were the Bengali Muslims 
who were all.to.be knit into a trans-racial and 
trans-linguistic single nation based on the funda- 
mental unity of a religious faith. 

The eminent Pakistani historian Dr Istiaq Hussain 
Qureshi wrote very hopefully about the transcendental 
unity, of the Pakistani Muslims: “The Pakistanis 
are conscious of the fact that they are a Muslim people. 
This feeling does not express itself in any narrow- 
mindedness or intolerance. It certainly does not 
entail any persecution of non-Muslims. The Pakis- 
tanis, however, are desirous that they should build 
up a polity which breathes the very spirit or Islam. 
The religion, to the Muslims in Pakistan implies to- 
lerance, brotherhood of man, justice, fairplay and the 
highest moral values of life. These values they want 
to translate into practice establishing a polity which 
should be an embodiment of the principles which 
they hold dear.- It is because of an innate desire to 
create a system of government where human dignity 
is fully recognised that the Muslim demand the in- 
corporation of Islamic principles into their Consti- 
tution.” (The Pakistani Way of Life, p 43) 

This then was the idea of Pakistan that was held 
out before the Muslim public of Pakistan. And for 
the Muslim masses, there was then enough attraction 
to be a member of such an ideal polity. This was the 
Pakistan of propaganda and publicity. This was 
Pakistan of astute salesmen who superbly and im- 
peccably wrapped and packed it. But there was a 
different Pakistan for local consumption. It 
was a Pakistan which had nothing to do with the 
idealistic colouring given to it by interested salesmen. 
If, the ideal was to be realised even with heavy dis- 
count the situation in Pakistan would not have been 
what it is today. 

Dr Qureshi is not a Bengali but for many years 
he represented Bengal in the constituent Assembly. 
In fact, he was a member of the Constituent Assembly 
when he was writing his idealistic words about the 
P ropare basis of the birth of Pakistan. How 

have his own expectations been fulfilled which 
set forth so optimistically in his Pakistani - Way? 
He was himself a Central Minister who began minis- 
terial service under Liaqat Ali Khan and ended his 
spell under Mohammed Ali of Bogra sandwitching 


out Nazimuddin. 

The tragedy was that Dr Qureshi, an important 
member of the ruling class of West Pakistan, for- 
got that his words of hope and idealism were nothing 
but an attempt (a silly one) to transfuse ideological 
blood to Iskander Mirza’s Pakistan. How is it 
that the Bengalis have now declared-their UDI—and 
UDI against the same Pakistan in whose birth. they 
played the role of anenergetic midwife. 


II 


PASISTAN movement grew out of the Muslim demand 
for a homeland. The demand was supported on 
various grounds of religious and cultural dissimilari- 
ties with the Hindus of the Indian sub-continent. 
It was sustained by a myth—Muslims by virtue of 
their adherence to Islam constituted a nation. Islam 
was the cementing bond. Therefore, all talk of 
cultural dissimilarities of the Musalmans of Pakistan 
was considered humbug. Although Jinnah was alive 
with his Constituent Assembly speech of August 
14, 1947, he was of no assistance to a minority member 
of Assembly, Dhirendra Nath Dutta, when he moved 
a resolution asking for an amendment of the Rules of 
the House which prevented the use of any language 
other than English and Urdu. He was sharply told 
where he stood in the Islamic State of Pakistan. This 
was what Liaqat Ali Khan told him: “Pakistan is a 
Muslim State and it must have its lingua france, 
the language of the Muslim...(The mover) should realise 
that Pakistan has been created because of the demand 
of a hundred million Muslims in this sub-continent 
and the language of the hundred million Muslim is 
Urdu. Itisnecessary for a nation to have one language 
and that language can only be Urdu and no other 
language.” (Keith Callard, Pakistan, p 182) 

In those days when the Muslim League could 
afford to be overbearing, Bengali Hindus and the 
Bengali language were then symbol of un-Pakistani 
origin. They were de-monetised coins in Pakistan. 
The Muslim Leaguers who heard Liaqat Ali Khan 
delivering his most unkind cut to D.N. Dutta were 
silent spectators in the sorrowful drama. 

The Leaguers from East Bengal could afford to 
keep quiet in Karachi. But the Bengali Muslim 
students could not. They were deeply stirred in 
Dacca. The anti-Hindu outburst of Liaqat Ali Khan 
was something with which they were quite familiar. 


` They could not, however, explain how their language 


could be treated in Pakistan’s first Parliament with 
such contempt and derision. They had had their 


- day on March 24, 1948 when Jinnah addressed the 


Convocation of the Dacca University. The students 
were demanding the recognition of Bengali language 
as a state language at par with Urdu. This was 
enough to annoy the Qaid-e-Azam. He peremptorily 
told his Convocation audience: 

“Ts it not significant that the very persons who in 
the past have betrayed Musalmans or fought against 
Pakistan, which is after all merely the embodiment 
of your fundamental right of self-determination, 
should now suddenly pose as the saviours of ‘just 
Tights’ and incite you to defy the Government on 
the question of language? I must warn you to 


beware of these fifth columnists....Let me make it 
very “clear to you that the state language of Pakistan 
is going to be Urdu, and no other language. Any- 
one who tries to mislead you is really the enemy 
of Pakistan. Without one State language no nation 
can remain tied up solidly together and function.” 
(Chaudhury Md. Ali, op cit, p365; Callard, op cit, p182) 

The students protested violently. A future Presi- 
dent of Pakistan watched the scene on that day with 
utter dismay and shared Qaid-e-Azam’s agony. He 
was Major-General Ayub Khan, at that time GOC, 
East Bengal. He never forgave the Bengalis for the 
affront shown to Qaid-e-Azam. Jinnah left Dacca 
on March 28. He left the following sombre message: 
“If we begin to think of ourselves as Bengalees, 
Punjabis, Sindhis, etc first, and Musalmans and 
Pakistanis only incidentally, then Pakistan is bound 
to disintegrate....Our enemies are fully alive to its 
possibilities which, I must warn you, they are busy 
exploiting.” (Chaudhury Md. Ali, op cit p 366) 

The pakistani ruling class never excused the Ben- 
galees for thier tenacious support to Bengali language. 
This was a language which they considered to be 
a vestige of the Hindu past and which in the new state 
they were seriously bent upon to erase. This langu- 
age was a thorn in side of the emerging Muslim civili- 
sation growing out in the western part of the state. 
The Bengali language was nurtured by the Hindus 
in infinite affection: that was sin Number One. 
The vocabularies were drawn mainly from the Sans- 
krit; that was its sin Number Two. Finally, the script 
of the language was to trace its birth to Brahmi. 
(How could the word Brahmi—so skin to Hindus’ 
Brahma—figure in a Muslim state?) Moreover, if 
the language media of Pakistani Bengal was allowed 
to remain Bengali, would it not lead to a steady cul- 
tural infiltration by the Hindus of Calcutta? 

The main trouble with Bengali was its script. 
Tf it could be Persianised. this in itself would in course 
of time create a cultural wall between Pakistani 
Muslim Bengalis of Dacca and the infiltrators of 
Calcutta. Even this attempt of the ruling class of 
Pakistan was frustrated. 

Qaid-e-Azam died in September 1948. Qaid-i- 
Millat Liaqat Ali was assassinated in 1951. But the 
new Muslim fraternity they hoped to see on the 
basis of religion was suddenly jolted in February 
1952. They did not live to see Dacca of February 
21, 1952. The blood that flowed for Bengali language 
and Bengali culture was Muslim blood. And this 
was a very tragic fact which the Pakistani leaders 
were not prepared to face. Jabbar, Rafiuddin, 
Salam and Barkat and twenty-two young Pakistani 
Bengalees passed into the legends of East Bengal-— 
a legend that is now annually remembered in East 
Bengal as a Shaheed Day. This forced the League 
Government of East Bengal to press the demand of 
Bengali as one of the State languages of Pakistan. 
Curiously, when it was debated in the National Parlia- 
ment, the Muslim League members kept quiet. The 
Parliament rejected the demand. 

This refusal to see the reality did not augur well. 
And what an irreversible reality! As per Census of 
1951, the various linguistic groups of Pakistan occupied 
the following place in the language map: 


Table 1 
LINGUISTIC MAP OF PAKISTAN 











Language Groups Percentage to the total 
population 

Bengali 54.6 

Punjabi 28.4 

Pustu 7.1 

Urdu ey. 

Sindhi 5.8 

English 1.8 

Source: Keith Callard, op cit. 


The same language which the Pakistani rulers 
did try to erase from the Muslim land had to be ac- 
corded the status of the State language four years 
later when the country’s short-lived Constitution was 
enacted. The Article 214(1) of the Constitution 
provided as follows: “The State Language of Pakis- 
tan shall be Urdu and Bengali; provided that for the 
period of twenty years from the Constitution Day, 
English shall continue to be used for all official pur- 
poses for which it was used in Pakistan immediately 
before this Constitution Day.” (Keith Callard, 
op cit, p 339) f 

Qaid-e-Azam probably would have cursed this 
provision. Qaid-i-Millat would have been in a fury 
reading this provision. But this was the first defeat 
of the concept of the unitary Islamic brotherhood. 
And the credit went unmistakably to the students 
community. - 

In 1954, General Ayub Khan was the Defence 
Minister of Pakistan. He was on his way to an 
important mission abroad along with the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Muhammed Ali. General 
Ayub wrote his views on the crisis Pakistan faced in 
various sectors of national life. His views on the 
Bengalis and their culture are quite revealing. He 
included them in his autobiography, Friends not 
Master, He wrote: 

“The people of Pakistan consist of a variety of 
races each with its own historical background and 
culture. East Bengalis who constitute the bulk of 
the -population probably belong to the very original 
Indian races. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that up to the creation of Pakistan, they have not 
known any real freedom or sovereignty. They 
have been in turn ruled either by the Caste Hindus, 
Mughals, Pathans or the British. In addition they 
have been and still are under considerable cultural 
and linguistic influence. As such they have all the 
inhibitions of down-trodden races and have not yet 
found it possible psychologically to adjust to the 
requirements of their new born freedom. Their 
peculiar complexes, exclusiveness, suspicion and a 
sort of defensive aggressiveness probably emerge from 


their historical background. Prudence, therefore, 
demands that these factors should be recognised and 
catered for and they be helped so as to fell equal 
partners and prove an asset. This can be done only 
if they are given a considerable measure of partner- 
ship.” (p 187) i 

It was, therefore, this question of language and 
culture of Bengalees of Pakistan that suddenly shook 
them and their confidence. It meant that if they 
would ever hope to aspire for partnership with 
their Muslim fraternity in the west, the qualifying 
condition would be that they would have to give up 
their language and culture. This price they squarely 
refused to pay. 

The Pakistani Constitution enacted in 1962 for 
Basic Democracy also recognised the Bengali language 
as the state language of Pakistan at par with Urdu. 
Even the military regime of Ayub Khan also did 
not like to go in few a fresh round of trouble. Basic 
Democracy had to concede the postion of Bengali. 
Article 215 of Basic Democratic Constitution bodily 
lifted the Article 214 of the 1956 Constitution. 


Ii 


T= process of disenchantment. of the Bengalee 
Muslim with the Pakistani way of life began with 
the question of language and culture. It created 
such an impression on the public life of East Bengal 
that they ejected the Muslim League Provincial 
Government with a massive vote of no-confidence 
in East Pakistan’s first general election in March 
1954, 

The Bengalees rallied under the political leadership 
of A.K. Fazlul Huq, H.S. Surhwardy and Muaulana 
Bhasani who has set up the United Front of the 
Bengali political parties to fight the election. The 
‘ partners of the United Front were the Awami Muslim 
League. Krishak Sramik Party, and the Nizam-e- 
Islam. In a House of 309, the Muslim League could 
secure only ten seats. 

A new Ministry was formed by Fazlul Huq on 
April 3, 1954. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman became the 
Minister of Cooperation in the popularly elected 
Ministry of East Bengal. The ruling class of Pakistan 
considered the results of election as something in 
the nature of another Bengali conspiracy. 

The United Front fought the elction on a 21-point 
Programme. 
“Secure all subjects, including residuary powers, 
except Defence, Foreign Affairs and Currency, 
for East Bengal, which shall be fully autonomous 
and sovereign as envisaged in the historic Lahore 
Resolution, and establish naval headquarters and 
ordnance factories in East Bengal so as to make it 
militarily self-sufficient.” (Keith Callard, op cit, 
p 73) ; 

To add insult to the injury, the United Front 
Government demanded from the Central Govern- 
ment the declaration of Bengali as a state language 
at par with Urdu; complete freedom in regard to 
export of jute; consultation between the Centre 
and East Pakistan on allocation of foreign exchange 
for imports; abolition of Indo-Pakistani passport 
and visa system and .the existing trade restrictions 
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dhury from the Punjab. 


Item Number 19 read as follows: . 


between East Pakistan and West Bengal; and, finally, 


‘the devaluation of Pakistani Rupee. 


Soon after the formation of the new Ministry, 
Fazlul Huq came to visit Calcutta. Calcutta was 
his political home for many decades. He met many 
of his old comrades and friends and made certain 
statements under the influence of sentimental nostalgia. 
In the meantime, there was labour unrest in various 
parts of East Bengal, particularly Chittagong and 
Narayanganj leading to loss of life on a large scale. 
The Central Government wanted East Bengal Govern- 
ment to take stringent anti-labour measures. The 
Huq Ministry refused to oblige. : 

This refusal of the East Bengal Government led 
to the dismissal of the popular Ministry on May 
30, 1954. The Ministry had not even lasted two 
months. The Defence Secretary of the Central 
Government, General Iskander Mirza, came to East 
Bengal as the toughest possible Governor. He 
took over on the day the popular Ministry was ousted. 

Mohammed Ali of Bogra, the then Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, called Fazlul Huq a traitor in his radio 
broadcast to the nation on the same day. This 
is what he said: - 

“I have no doubt that their (people of Pakistan) 
verdict will be that Mr Fazlul Huq is traitor to Pakis- 
tan. I should say that he is a traitor even to East 
Bengal because no man in his senses could imagine 
that an independent Bengal would last even as long 
as Hyderabad did. Mr Fazlul Huq’s pronounce- 
ments regarding the independence of East Bengal, 
viewed against his previous statements on this subject 
in Calcutta, convinced my colleagues and myself 
that in Fazlu! Huq we were dealing with a Provincial 
Chief Minister whose Government would not take 
the administrative measures that any responsible 
Government would take but with a political leader 
who was fundamentally disloyal to Pakistan.” (Kis- 
sings Archives, 1954, p 13747) 

This was the testimonial to the person who had 
moved the famous Pakistan Resolution only fourteen 
years earlier. The irony was that the same person 
was again to be appointed Pakistan’s Minister of 
Interidr only thirteen months later during the Prime 
Ministership of another Mohammed Ali—a Chau- 


Meanwhile, Iskander Mirza be his mopping 
up operation of political leaders. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman was arrested on May 31, 1954. In Pakistan’s 
Parliament there was a heated debate. Mian Iftikear- 
uddin, Khan Abdul Ghaffer Khan, and Dr Mahmud 
Hussain criticised the Central action. 

Dr Hussain is reported by a news agency to have 
said: “...before Partition, non-Bengalis had been 
welcome and respected in Bangal but since then, the 
‘arrogant behaviour’ of non-Bengali Muslims had 
made the Bengalis hate them. He pointed out 
that none of the Secretaries in the East Bengal Govern- 
ment were Bengalis; that non-Bengalis had ‘upper 
hand’ in other Government posts and industry.... 
He therefore advocated a commission to report on 
‘East-West Relation’.”” (Ibid p 13747) 

Dr Hussain did indeed cry in the wilderness. But 
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Witsour knowing that the future father of the 

Pakistan State was just a lad of twelve attending 
his school in Karachi, Sir Syed Ahmed said in 1888 
about the- impossibility of the development of the 
parliamentary institutions in India: 

“Is it possible that under these circumstances two 
nations—the Mohammedans and the Hindus—could 
sit on the throne and remain equal in power? Most 
certainly not. It is necessary that one‘of them should 
conquer the other and thrust it down. To hope that 
both could remain equal is to desire the impossible 
ana z inconceivable.” (Keith Callard, Pakistan, 
Pp 

Fifty-two years later Sir Syed Ahmed was very 
vigorously echoed by Mohammed Ali Jinnah who 
spoke on the well-known Lahore Resolution of All- 
India Muslim League in 1940: “The Musalmans 
are not a minority. The Musalmans are a nation by 
any definition....What the Unitary Government of 
India has failed to achieve cannot be realised by the 
imposition of a Central Federal Government...except 


by force of armed forces....The Hindus and Musal- 
mans belong...to two different civilizations which aro 4 
based mainly on conflicting ideas and conceptions.” 
(Chaudhury Muhammad Ali, The Emergence of 
Pakistan, p 39) 

Hence, the best way to resolve the political tangle 
was to constitute separate states. The Lahore Reso- 
lution of the All-India Muslim.League said: 

“Resolyed that...no constitutional plan would be 
workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims 
unless it is designed on the following basic principles, 
viz that geographically contiguous units are demarcat- 
ed into regions which should be so constituted, with _ 
such territorial adjustments as may be necessary, 
that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically 


‘in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern 


dependent States’ in which the constituent units shall 
be autonomous and sovereign.” (Khalid B. Sayeed, 
The Political System of Pakistan, p 40) 

The Resolution then clearly stated that the re- 
spective regions would control “all powers such as 
defence, external affairs, communications, customs ‘ 
and such other matters as may be necessary.” The 
Lahore Resolution voted clearly for two indepen- 

ent states. s is a point which nobody among the 
Muslim League could seriously notice during the 
period from the passing of the resolution and the 
achievement of Pakistan. Who could tell Jinnah 
in 1947 that the Labore Resolution meant two sepa- y 
tate and independent Muslim homelands in the 
sub-continent? 

Those were the days of hectic activity devoted 
exclusively to the attainment of Pakistan under the 
leadership of ‘one’ Qaid-e-Azam. It was a quest for 
attaining a homeland for the Muslim nation living ¢ 
by accident of history in the Indian sub-continent. 
After all, if the Muslim nation was one, how could 
there be the possibility of two independent states? 
The concept of two Muslim States for one Muslim 
nation went under the debris of day-to-day agitation. 
Even the Bengali Muslims did not remember this 
when Suhrawardi told them to brush up their * 
memory in 1947, 

Two thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
days separated the passing of the Lahore Resolution 
and the achievement of Pakistan. A Muslim state 
was born on the soil of the sub-continent in the mid- 
night of August 14, 1947. Pakistan came into exis- 
tence a day earlier than the day of Indian indepen- 
dence. These were the days when Pakistan movement 
was carried on the crest of a furious agitation, 
which was more anti-Congress than anti-British. 
The Direct Action Day was observed on August 
16, 1946, throughout India which ignited a vast fuse 
of combustible emotions leading to the killing, 
looting, arson and rape which exhausted the frenzy 
for a time only two years later. 

What was upper most in the mind of the founder 
of Pakistan on the historic night of-birth of the nation? 
It was a hope that in thé new state all would be well. 
He declared in the Constituent Assembly on August 
14, 1947: 

“Everyone of you; no matter to what community 
you belong,.no matter what your colour, caste or % 


zones of India should be grouped to constitute i 
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creed is first, second and the last, a citizen of this 
State, with equal rights, privileges and obligations... 
In course of time Hindus will cease to be Hindus 
and Moslems will cease to be Moslems, not in the 
religious sense, because that is personal faith of 
each individual, but in the political sense as citizens 
of this nation.” (Kissings Archives, 1947, p8800) 

This was then an ideal set forth as a goal before 
the newly born Muslim nation. Nobody could 
then quarrel with Jinnah on the question of the ideal. 
It is now idle to speculate as to whether. Jinnah 
really believed in what he said as the first Governor- 


“General of the State of Pakistan. Now, the doubt 


ut Jinnah’s concept of equal rights of all people 


Jdid indeed lurk in the minds of the minorities in the 
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newly born Muslim State. So far as the Muslims 
were concerned there was no question of a doubt. 
There were the Muslims of Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan 
and the Frontier Province in the Western part of 
the State. Then there were the Bengali Muslims 
who were all_ to be knit into a trans-racial and 
trans-linguistic single nation based on the funda- 
mental unity of a religious faith. 

The eminent Pakistani historian Dr Istiaq Hussain 
Qureshi wrote very hopefully about the transcendental 
unity of the Pakistani Muslims: “The Pakistanis 
are conscious of the fact that they are a Muslim people. 
This feeling does not express itself in any narrow- 
mindedness or intolerance. It certainly does not 


entail any persecution of non-Muslims. The Pakis- / Muslim State and it must have its lingua 


tanis, however, are desirous that they should build 
up @ polity which breathes the very spirit or Islam. 
The religion, to the Muslims in Pakistan implies to- 
lerance, brotherhood of man, justice, fairplay and the 
highest moral values of life. These values they want 
to translate into practice establishing a polity which 
should be an embodiment of the principles which 
they hold dear. It is because,of an innate desire to 


create a system of government where human dignity ` 


is fully recognised that the Muslim demand the in- 
corporation of Islamic principles into their Consti- 
tution.” (The Pakistani Way of Life, p 43) 
This then was the idea of Pakistan that was held 
out ‘before the Muslim public of Pakistan. And for 
the Muslim masses, there was then enough attraction 
to be a member of such an ideal polity. This was the 
Pakistan of propaganda and publicity. This was 
Pakistan of astute salesmen who superbly and im- 
peccably wrapped and packed it. But there was a 
different Pakistan for . local consumption. It 
was a Pakistan which had nothing to do with the 
idealistic colouring given to it by interested salesmen. 


If, the ideal was to be realised even with heavy dis- f 


count the situation in Pakistan would not have been 
what it is today. 

Dr Qureshi is not a Bengali but for many years 
he represented Bengal in the constituent Assembly. 
In fact, he was a member of the Constituent Assembly 
when he was writing his idealistic words about the 
philosophical basis of the birth of Pakistan. How 
far have his own expectations been fulfilled which 
set forth so optimistically. in his Pakistani Way? 
He was himself a Central Minister who began minis- 
terial service under Liaqat Ali Khan and ended his 
spell under Mohammed Ali of Bogra sandwitching 


“W other than English and Urdu. 


out Nazimuddin. 

The tragedy was that Dr Qureshi, an important 
member of the ruling class of West Pakistan, for- 
got that his words of hope and idealism were nothing 
but an attempt (a silly one) to transfuse ideological 
blood to Iskander Mirza’s Pakistan. How is it 
that the Bengalis have now declared their UDI—and 
UDI against the same Pakistan in whose birth they 
played the role of an energetic midwife. 


II 


pastan movement grew out of the Muslim demand 
for a homeland. The demand -was supported on 
various grounds of religious and cultural dissimilari- 
ties with the Hindus of: the Indian sub-continent, 
It was sustained by a myth—Muslims by virtue of 
their adherence to Islam constituted a nation. Islam 
was the cementing bond. Therefore, all talk of 
cultural dissimilarities of the Musalmans of Pakistan 
was considered humbug. Although Jinnah was alive 
with his Constituent Assembly speech of August 
14, 1947, he was of no assistance to a minority member 
of Assembly, Dhirendra Nath Dutta, when he moved 
a resolution asking for an amendment of the Rules of 
/the House which prevented the use of any language 
He was sharply told 
where he stood in the Islamic State of Pakistan. This 
was what Liagat Ali Khan told him: “Pakistan is a 
rance, 
the language of the Muslim...(The mover) should realise 
that Pakistan has been created because of the demand 
of a hundred million Muslims in this sub-continent 
and the language of the hundred million Muslim is 
Urdu. Itis necessary for a nation to have one language 
and that language can only be Urdu and no er 
language.” (Keith Callard, Pakistan, p 182) 

In those days when the Muslim League could 
afford to be overbearing, Bengali Hindus and the 
Bengali language were then symbol of un-Pakistani 
origin. They were de-monetised coins in Pakistan. 
The Muslim Leaguers who heard Liaqat Ali Khan 
delivering his most unkind cut to D.N. Dutta were 
silent spectators in the sorrowful drama. 

The Leaguers from East Bengal could afford to 
keep quiet in Karachi. But the Bengali Muslim 
students could not. They were deeply stirred in 
Dacca. The anti-Hindu outburst of Liagat Ali Khan 
was something with which they were quite familiar. 
They could not, however, explain how their language 
could be treated in Pakistan’s first Parliament with 
such contempt and derision. They had had their 
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day on March 24, 1948 when Jinnah addressed the 

Convocation of the Dacca University. The students 
were demanding the recognition of Bengali language 
as a state language at par with Urdu. This was 
enough to annoy the Qaid-e-Azam. He peremptorily 
told his Convocation audience: ; 

“Is it not significant that the very persons who in 
the past have betrayed Musalmans or fought against 
Pakistan, which is after all merely the embodiment 
of .your fundamental right of self-determination, 
should, now suddenly pose as the saviours of ‘just 
rights’ and incite you to defy the Government on 
the question of language? I must warn you tó 


beware of these fifth columnists....Let me make it 
very clear to yOu that the state language of Pakistan 
is going to be Urdu, and no other language. Any- 
one who -tries to mislead you is really the enemy 
of Pakistan. Without one-State language no nation 
can remain tied up solidly together and function.” 
(Chaudhury Md. Ali, op cit, p365; Callard, op cit, p182) 
The students protested violently. A future Presi- 
dent of Pakistan watched the scene on that day with 
utter dismay and shared Qaid-e-Azam’s agony. He 
was Major-General Ayub Khan, at that time GOC, 
East Bengal. He never forgave the Bengalis for the 
affront’ shown to Qaid-e-Azam. Jinnah left Dacca 
on March 28. He left the following sombre message: 
“If we begin to think of ourselves as Bengalees, 
Punjabis, Sindhis, etc first, and Musalmans and 
Pakistanis only incidentally, then Pakistan is bound 
to disintegrate....Our enemies are fully alive to its 
possibilities which, I must warn you, they are busy 
exploiting.” (Chaudhury Md. Ali, op cit p 366) 
The pakistani ruling class never excused the Ben- 
A galees for thier tenacious support to Bengali language. 
This was a language which they considered to be 
a vestige of the Hindu past and which in the new state 
they were seriously bent upon to erase. This langu- 
age was a thorn in side of the emerging Muslim civili- 
sation growing out in the western part of the state. 
The Bengali language was nurtured by the Hindus 
_in infinite affection: that was sin Number One. 
The vocabularies were drawn mainly from the Sans- 
krit; that was its sin Number Two. Finally, the script 
of the language was to trace its birth to Brahmi 
(How could the word Brahmi—so ‘skin to Hindus’ 
Brahma—figure in a Muslim state?) Moreover, if 
the language media of Pakistani Bengal was allowed 
_to remain Bengali, would it not lead to a steady cul- 
tural infiltration by the Hindus of Calcutta? 

The main trouble with Bengali was its script. 
If it could-be Persianised. this in itself would in course 
of time create a cultural wall between Pakistani 
Muslim Bengalis of Dacca and the infiltrators of 
Calcutta. Even this attempt of the ruling class of 
Pakistan was frustrated. 

Qaid-e-Azam died in September 1948. Qaid-i- 
Millat Liaqat Ali was assassinated in 1951. But the 
new Muslim fraternity they hoped to see on the 
basis of religion- was suddenly jolted in February 
1952. They did not live to see Dacca of February 
21, 1952. The blood that flowed for Bengali language 
and Bengali culture was Muslim blood. And this 
was a very tragic fact which the Pakistani leaders 
were not prepared to face. Jabbar, Rafiuddin, 
Salam and Barkat and twenty-two young Pakistani 
Bengalees passed into the legends of East Bengal— 
a legend that is now annually remembered in East 
Bengal as a Shaheed Day. ‘This forced the League 
Government- of East Bengal to press the demand of 
Bengali as one of the State languages of Pakistan. 
Curiously, when it was debated in the National Parlia- 
ment, the Muslim League members kept quiet. The 
Parliament rejected the demand. 

This refusal to see the reality did not augur well 
And what an irreversible reality! As per Census of 
1951, the various linguistic groups of Pakistan occupied 
the following place in the language map: 
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Language Groups Percentage to the total 
population 

Bengali 54.6 

Punjabi 28.4 

Pustu Tal 

Urdu ‘ 7.2 

Sindhi 5.8 
“1.8 


English Ke 2 77 í 


Source: Keith Callard, op cit. 


The same language which the Pakistani rulers 
did try to erase from the Muslim land had to be ac- 
corded the status of the State language four years 
later when the country’s short-lived Constitution was 
enacted. The Article 2141) of the Constitution 
provided as follows: “The State Language of Pakis- 
tan shall be Urdu and Bengali; provided that for the 
period of twenty years from the Constitution Day, 
English shall continue to be used for all official pur- 
poses for which it was used in Pakistan immediately 
before this Constitution Day.” (Keith Callard, 
op cit, p 339) 

Qaid-e-Azam probably would have cursed this 
provision. Qaid-i-Millat would have been in a fury 
reading this provision. But this was the first defeat 
of the concept of the unitary Islamic brotherhood. 
And the credit went unmistakably to the students 
community. 

In 1954, General Ayub Khan was the Defence 
Minister of Pakistan. He was on his way to an 
important mission abroad along with the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Muhammed Ali. General 
Ayub wrote his views on the crisis Pakistan faced in 
various sectors of national life. His views on the 
Bengalis and their culture are quite revealing. He 
included them in his autobiography, Friends not 
Master. He wrote: 

“The people of Pakistan consist of a variety of 
races each with its own historical background and 
culture. East Bengalis who constitute the bulk of 
the population probably belong to the very original 
Indian races. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that up to the creation of Pakistan, they have not 
known any real freedom or sovereignty. They 
have been in turn ruled either by the Caste Hindus, 
Mughals, Pathans or the British. In addition they 
have’ been and still are under considerable cultural 
and linguistic influence. As such they have all the 
inhibitions of down-trodden races and have not yet 
found it possible psychologically to adjust to the 
requirements of their new born freedom. Their 
peculiar complexes, exclusiveness, suspicion and a 
sort of defensive aggressiveness probably emerge from 


their historical background. Prudence, therefore, 
. demands that these factors should be recognised and 
ee for and they be helped so as to fell equal 
partners and prove an asset. This can be done only 
if they are given a considerable measure of partner- 
ship.” (p 187) 

It was, therefore, this question of language and 
culture of Bengalees of Pakistan that suddenly shook 
them and their confidence. It meant that if they 
would ever hope to aspire for partnership with 
their Muslim fraternity in the west, the qualifying 
condition would be that they would have to give up 
their language and culture. This price they squarely 
refused to pay. 

The Pakistani Constitution enacted in 1962 for 
Basic Democracy also recognised the Bengali language 
as the state language of Pakistan at par with Urdu. 
Even the military regime of Ayub Khan also did 
not like to go in few a fresh round of trouble. Basic 
Democracy had to concede the postion of Bengali. 
Article 215 of Basic Democratic Constitution bodily 
lifted the Article 214 of the 1956 Constitution. 
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TE process of disenchantment of the Bengalee 

; Muslim with the Pakistani way of life began with 

4 the question of language and culture. It created 
such an impression on the public life of East Bengal 
that they ejected the Muslim League Provincial 
Government with a massive vote of no-confidence 
in East Pakistan’s first general election in March 
1954. S 

The Bengalees rallied under the political leadership 
of A.K. Fazlul Huq, H.S. Surhwardy and Muaulana 
Bhasani who has set up the United Front of the 
Bengali political parties to fight the election. The 
partners of the United Front were the Awami Muslim 
League. Krishak Sramik Party, and the Nizam-e- 
Islam. Ina House of 309, the Muslim League could 
secure only ten seats. 

A new Ministry was formed by Fazlul Huq on 
April 3, 1954, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman became the 
Minister of Cooperation in the popularly elected 
Ministry of East Bengal. The ruling class of Pakistan 
considered the results of election as something in 
the nature of another Bengali conspiracy. 

The United Front fought the elction on a 21-point 
Programme. Item Number 19 read as follows: 
“Secure all subjects, including residuary powers, 
except Defence, Foreign Affairs and Currency, 
for East Bengal, which shall be fully autonomous 
and sovereign as envisaged in the historic Lahore 
Resolution, and establish naval headquarters and 
ordnance factories in East Bengal so as to make it 
militarily self-sufficient.” (Keith Callard, op cit, 

73 
ý To add insult to the injury, the United Front 
` Government demanded from the Central Govern- 
ment the declaration of Bengali as a state language 
„Jat par with Urdu; complete freedom in regard to 
export of jute; consultation between the Centre 
and East Pakistan on allocation of foreign exchange 
for imports; abolition of Indo-Pakistani passport 
and visa system and the existing trade restrictions 


between East Pakistan and West Bengal; and, finally, 
the devaluation of Pakistani Rupee. 

Soon after the formation of the néw Ministry, 
Fazlul Huq came to visit Calcutta. Calcutta was 
his political home for many decades. He met many 
of his old comrades and friends and made certain 
statements under the influence of sentimental nostalgia. 
In the meantime, there was labour unrest in various 
parts of East Bengal, particularly Chittagong and 
Narayanganj leading to loss of life on a large scale. 
The Central Government wanted East Bengal Govern- 
ment to take stringent anti-labour measures. The 
Huq Ministry refused to oblige. 

This refusal of the East Bengal Government Jed 
to the dismissal of the popular Ministry on May 
30, 1954. The Ministry had not even lasted two 
months. The Defence Secretary of the Central 
Government, General Iskander Mirza, came to East 
Bengal as the toughest possible Governor. He 
took over on.the day the popular Ministry was ousted. 

Mohammed Ali of Bogra, the then Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, called Fazlul Huq a traitor in his radio 
broadcast to the nation on the same day. This 
is what he said: 

“I have no doubt that their (people of Pakistan) 
verdict will be that Mr Fazlul Huq is traitor to Pakis- 
tan. I should say that he is a traitor even to East 
Bengal because no man in his senses could imagine 
that an independent Bengal would last even as long 
as Hyderabad did. Mr Faziul Hugq’s pronounce- 
ments regarding the independence of East Bengal, 
viewed against his previous statements on this subject 
in Calcutta, convinced my colleagues and myself 
that in Fazlul Huq we were dealing with a Provincial 
Chief Minister whose Government would not take 
the administrative measures that any responsible 
Government would take but with a political leader 
who was fundamentally disloyal to Pakistan.” (Kis- 
sings Archives, 1954, p 13747) 

This was the testimonial to the person who had 

oved the famous Pakistan Resolution only fourteen 
years earlier. The irony was that the same person 
was again to be appointed Pakistan’s Minister of 
Interior only thirteen months later during the Prime 
Ministership of another Mohammed Ali—a Chau- 
dhury from the Punjab. 

Meanwhile, Iskander Mirza began his mopping 
up operation of political leaders. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman was arrested on May 31, 1954, In Pakistan’s 
Parliament there was a heated debate. Mian Iftikear- 
uddin, Khan Abdul Ghaffer Khan, and Dr Mahmud 
Hussain criticised the Central action. 

Dr Hussain is reported by a news agency to have 
said: “...before Partition, non-Bengalis had been 
welcome and respected in Bangal but since then, the 
‘arrogant behaviour’ of non-Bengali Muslims had 
made the Bengalis hate them. He pointed out 
that none of the Secretaries in the East Bengal Govern- 
ment were Bengalis; that non-Bengalis had ‘upper 
hand’ in other Government posts and industry.... 
He therefore advocated a commission to report on 
‘East-West Relation’.” (Ibid p 13747) 

Dr Hussain did indeed cry in the wilderness. But 
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implementation of the programmes, the weakest are 
looked after first and the benefits of development are 
made to flow by planned investment in the under- 
developed regions and among the more backward 
sections of the community”. All these sound good 
on paper but the experience of the last two decades 
shows that these are difficult of attainment. But 
unless such developments take place within a quin- 


quennium or two, it will indeed be a long wait for the - 


enjoyment of fruits of planning. 
Table 4 


KERALA’S FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 
: OUTLAY (1969-74) 





SI Outlay 

No Head of Development (Rs lakhs) 
I. Agriculture and Allied Sectors: 
Agricultural Production 1700.00 
Minor Irrigation 950.00 
Soil Conservation 300.00 
Animal Husbandry 353.50 
Dairying and Milk Supply 131.50 
Forests 446.00 
Fisheries 1100.00 
Housing and Marketing 23.00 
Tora: I~ 5004.00 
Il. Cooperation and Community Develop- 
ment; 
Cooperation 200.00 
Community Development a 469.00 
Panchayats 100.00 
Tora: I 769.00 
Ill. Irrigation and Power: 
Irrigation 2675.00 
Flood Control 653.00 
Power 7625.00 
Torat: M 10953.00 
IV. Industry and Mining: 
Large and Medium Industries 1200.00 
Mineral Development 5.00 
Village and Small Industries 1007.00 
Import and Export Trade 1.00 
l ToraL: IV 2213.00 
V. Transport and Communication: 

Roads 1025.00 
Road Transport 650.00 
Ports and Harbours 210.00 
Other Transports 30.00 
Tourism 50.00 
~ ToTaL: V 1965.00 
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VI. Social Services: 
General Education including cul- 


tural Programmes 1700.00 
Technical Education 225.00 
Water Supply 1225.00 
Health 1050.00 
Housing 230.00 
Urban Development 163.75 
Welfare of Backward Classes 150.20 
Social Welfare 51.80 
Craftsman Training and Labour Wel- 

fare 90.00 

Tora: VI 4885.75 
. Miscellaneous: 
Statistics 12.00 
Information and Publicity 18.00 
Evaluation Machinery 5.00 
Others 15.25 
Torak: VIL 50.25 
GRAND TOTAL 25840.00 





Table 4 provides the sector-wise allocation of 
Kerala’s Fourth Five Year Plan. This is exclusive 
of the funds that will be forthcoming from various 
institutional agencies that are engaged in the develop- 
ment of certain specific sectors. The quote from the 
State Plan document: “The nationalisation of Banks 
and the creation of a number of Development Agencies 
and Financial Institutions mark a great departure in 
the pattern of devolution of resources to development 
schemes, Larger outlays through public sector 
agencies like the LIC, ARC, Indian Dairy Corpora- 
tion, Rural Electrification Corporation and Housing 
and Urban Development Finance Corpoation are now 
possible in agriculture, Rural Electrification, Water 
Supply and Housing.... The State Government has 
already formulated a large number of such projects 
which are awaiting scrutiny and approval by these 
agencies, The resources that will accrue through these 
development institutions will, to that extent increase 
the size of the State’s Fourth Plan.” 

In the strategy of development of different sectors 
the Plan lays emphasis on both agriculture and 
industry organisation of paddy cultivation on ‘yelah’ 
basis, (enforcing uniform cultivation practices on a 
contiguous stretch of paddy land), preference for 
small cultivators in the matter of Governmental 
assistance, speedy completion of land reforms, insti- 
tution of the credit card system, bringing additional 
area under cultivation by reclaiming saline and 
otherwise water logged areas, water management, 
improved practices in cultivation etc will be resorted 
to for raising agricultural production. In the indus- 
trial sphere the plan envisages the setting up of at 
least one major industal unit in each district in the 
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WEEN the news reached the United States in early’ 
1961 that Patrice Lumumba had been assassi- 
. nated, Black people mobilized from Boston to Los 

Angeles in mass protest. At the United Nations, 
. demonstrations oe solidarity with their Congolese 
brothers erupted in violence and shook that inter- 
national body to its foundations. Never before and 
not yet since have Black Americans mobilized in 
such numbers over an international issue. 

That week was only a culmination of, and a new 
level attained in, a process of growing anti-impe- 
rialist consciousness among US Blacks. It is hardly 
coincidental that the new character of the Black 
liberation movement in the US developed simul- 
taneously with the political independence of most of 
Africa. The admittance to the United Nations of 
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Ghana, and some 20 other African nations soon 
thereafter, had great impact on Black America. 
There was new recognition that Africa was a force 
in the world. The gaining of “independence in 
Africa was seen as providing new possibilities for help 
to the freedom movement of the United States. 

The movement here acquired a new character in 
its view of Africa. The Garvey back-to-Africa 


- influence waned as new respect grew for Africa. 


This might at first appear ironic, but the irony is 
only illusory because the new respect for Africa 
brought understanding here that struggle was possible, 
that victories could be won on this side of the At- 
lantic. US Blacks who wanted to go to Africa now 
went not to live but to Help build those new nations. 
In the cities and universities of the United States, 
real ties developed for the first time between US 
Blacks and Africans residing or studying in this 
country. (In one of those tragi-comic developments 
so common to the racist pathology of the United 
States, a ruling was made in the Southern states that 
Africans in native dress could be treated as equals, 
thus unwittingly providing new stimulus to Black. 
Americans to emulate their African brothers.) 

In fact, all Black people in the US have never 
been completely isolated from Africa, but the rela- 
tionship of Black brothers and sisters in this country 
to their African past received a tremendous impulse 
with the political independence of African nations, 

For several years peor to the Lumumba demons- 
trations, American Blacks had been affected by the 
African independence struggle. The rising of the 
Mau Mau in Kenya was a source of great pride here 
in a people taking up arms for their freedom, and a 
whole generation of Black babies in the US was 
named Jomo or Kenyatta. In 1959, the Youth 
March on Washington featured Tom Mboya, whose 
militant speech on the occasion received the greatest 
response from young Blacks in attendance. 

Africa’s political independence had much to.do 
with the rising in the US of a progressive Black 
nationalism. One of the first things Elijah Muham- 
med did when his Nation of Islam movement began 
to grow was to relate the struggle here to the emerging 
Arab and African nations. Malcolm X. Shabazz, 
then still the leading public spokesman for the 
Muslims, said that Black people in the US have to 
know their African heritage because of the direct 
link; that what happens to Africa has a direct bearing 
on what happens to Black here. 

Another new facet to the struggle in the US was 
an awareness of the colonial ties of US imperialism. 
Of course, US Blacks knew of the rape of Africa 
and the slave trade, but not of US imperialist schemes 
in modern Africa. For many Black people, most 
particularly the radical youth, US operations in the 
Congo were most instructive in this respect. i 

By 1964, the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), then the most advanced force 
of the Black freedom movement, began sending re- 
presentatives to tour the new nations of Africa and 
to consult with their leadership. It is worth noting 
that James Foreman, SNCC’s executive director 
and its organizational genius since its’ inception, 
became its International Affairs director. On 


returning from his 1967 visit to Zambia, Foreman 
played a major role in relating to Blacks in the US 
the struggle of South Africa, He campaigned for 
support by the movement here for the developing 
ANC-ZAPU struggle in Zimbabwe; SNCC even 
called for US Black participation in the armed struggle 
should it be requested by the African brothers. And 
when former SNCC leader Julian Bond was denied 
his seat in the state legislature of Georgia, some 
dozen or so African delegations paid him tribute 
at the- United Nations. His own country’s UN 
delegation, shamefully, did not. Malcolm was also 
visiting Africa in those days, and US imperialism 
attached enough importance to these developments 
to send James Farmer, now an official in the Nixon 
Administration, to Africa to follow Malcolm. 


Role of Dubois 


The new consciousness among US Blacks of the 
role of Africa was not without its forebears. The 
pioneering work for decades by Dr W.E.B. DuBois 
resulted in the founding of the Council of African 
Affairs over two decades ago. With Dr DuBois, 
Alphaeus Hunton and Paul Robeson as its main- 
stays, the Council was one of the first US organiza- 
tions, which included a number of Black Americans, 
in Solidarity with Africa. The concept of Pan-Africa- 
nism taught by Dubois Hunton and Robeson in those 
days should not be confused with -someof the reac- 
tionary ideas fostered today under the same name. 
They saw a united African continent based on a 
unified economic entity. DuBois never negated the 
role of individual African nations. Rather, he 
thought that, once politically independent, if these 
_ nations would struggle for the advancement of the 
- whole continent and not just for narrow national 
interests, both the continent and the individual 
nations would be stronger. DuBois and Hunton 
felt that Ghana was extremely significant; certainly 
they didn’t think that Ghana should delay its inde- 
pendence. Their conception of Pan-Africanism laid 
the ideological basis for the founding of the OAU, 
notwithstanding some later contrary developments 
in that organization. . 

And it was based on the OAU that Malcolm 
formed the Organization of Afro-American Unity, 
following his break with Elijah Muhammed. Mal- 
colm felt very definitely that Blacks who saw them- 
selves as a minority in the United States were viewing 
the liberation struggle too narrowly; that people of 
color here are part of a world majority and should 
_ see the liberation struggle as international, drawing 
strength from the solidarity of people elsewhere, in 
_ the first instance. from Africa. 

The overthrow of Kwame Nkrumah a year after 
the assassination of Malcolm had a serious effect 
on many Black Americans. It was now much easier 
to explain and understand the role of neo-colonialism, 
especially that of US imperialism. Simultaneously, 
there began a creeping knowledge of the role of armed 
struggle in the countries which had-not yet achieved 
independence. 

Still, much ignorance remains. While black 
Americans are awaré of apartheid and fascism in 


South Africa, few know of the struggles to combat 
that fascism. Few know of the road of armed 
struggles declared by ANC, ZAPU and SWAPO in 
Southern Africa, or of PAIGC, MPLA and Fremlimo 
in the Portuguese colonies. 

Confusion about the African struggle reached 
new heights during the Biafra conflict. The response 
in the US among Blacks demonstrated an inability 
at present to truly understand the intrigues of neo- 
colonialism. Of course this confusion was not 
limited to the Black movement. Some progressive 

. Whites, activists in the movement against US impe- 
rialist aggression in Indochina, participated in fund- 
raising and support committees for Biafra. But 
because of a lack of knowledge and information of 
the role imperialism was playing, the question of 
self-determination was misunderstood even among 
the majority of aware Blacks, who exhibited a pro- 
Biafra sentiment. CIA and USIA both played 
their usual roles in exacerbating the confusion, and 
the Peace Corps continued not only to undermine the 
‘African struggle but to dim the consciousness of 
Americans as to the role of US imperialism in Africa. 

And certainly not all the influences from Africa 
on the US movement have been positive. The role 
played by certain African countries which maintain 
strong ties with US imperialism serves to blunt anti- 
imperialist consciousness among Black Americans. 
Lesotho, Congo-Kinshasa, Kenya, Liberia and 
Malawi are outstanding in this regard. Those 
nations in the United Nations which have novcriticisms 
of US imperialism play the same role here in the 
United States that they play in Africa. 


Black Capitalism 


Also confusing are some of the distortions of the 
concept of Pan-Africanism as developed by Dr 
DuBois. These distortions have made a definite 
impact in the Black liberation movement here. The 
ideas of “going it alone,” of not accepting aid from 
the socialist countries, of building up an African 
bourgeoisie rather than taking a non-capitalist road to 
development as the alternative to colonialism—all 
of these find their reflection in the United States in 
the concept of “Black Capitalism”. Of course Black 
Capitalism can no more be successful in the US than 
can a neo-colonial economy in Africa, and for pre- 
cisely the same reasons: Imperialism will in fact 
continue its control. Yet, this attitude in parts of 
Africa, it must be admitted, has had some impact in ' 
the United States, 

. Prominent among those influenced by these cur- 
rents are poet LeRoi Jones and Ron Karenga, who 
feel cultural indentity only to Africa, and reject a 
relationship to the cultural heritage of US slavery. 
By by-passing the history of Black oppression in the 
US and going back only to their African roots, 
they seek to make Black people and their culture 
completely alien to the United States. Thus they 
ignore the impact Blacks have made and today make 
on US society and culture; and vice-versa. And, 
by rejecting the history of Black people in the US, 
they serve to isolate themselves from the current 
struggles of Black Americans. 


Basic to this ideology is a rejection of class analysis. 
Many Afriacn national movements on achieving 
political independence felt that struggle could end 
at that point. It was enough to have Africans 
themselves politically determining their own destiny; 
the economic picture need not be changed. “Cultural 
nationalism”, as the ideology of Jones and Karenga 
has come to be called, which rejects the history of 
the social and cultural life of Black America, thus 
looks to a bastardized “African Socialism” as the 
answer. They argue that the struggle for any eco- 
nomic demands on capital is limited for the majority 
of US Blacks. Instead, a separate Black economy 
parallel to capitalism must be built. This is no less 
than an acceptance of neo-colonialism in Africa as a 
model of tokenism and the maintenance of oppres- 
sion for the majority of Blacks in our country, with 
the creation of a comprador bourgeoisie as the 
mechanism for imperialism in both places. 


Counter-reyolutionary Idiology 


Another manifestation of this counter-revolu- 
tionary ideology, generally associated with the Right, 
is its “Left” counterpart. This seeks to mechanically 
transpose the African conditions to the US struggle. 
South Africa is thought to be very much the same as 
the United States. It is granted, most will say, that 
South Africa is worse. The struggle in South Africa 
is against the absolute repression and oppression of 
Black South Africans; the United States represents 
the same repressive-oppressive force for US Blacks, 
But the conclusion is then drawn that since Com- 
munists and progressives of South Africa have 
decided the only way to gain the right to determine 
their own existence is by armed struggle, therefore 
this is also true now for the United States. 

One infiuence Stokely Carmichael had on sections 
of the Black liberation movement is in relating the 
armed struggle of Africa to the “need” of armed 
struggle by Black people in the US, even without 
allies, as the road to freedom. Talk of “guerrilla 
warfare” and even “race war’ has risen in some 
quarters, and some Black Americans, now in exile, 
say they are preparing for this course. This is in 
contrast to the thoughts of Huey P. Newton and 
Bobby Seale, the founders and top leaders of the 
Black Panther Party who speak in terms of armed 
self-defence, an inalienable right and often a necessity. 
These two modern heroes of unequalled courage in 
the United States also urge the broadening of the 
struggle, the simultaneous necessity of gaining allies 
and deepening consciousness. What the critics of 
Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale have done is to 
take a situation (South Africa) where an overwhelming 
majority of the population is oppressed and to treat 
it as identical with the minority oppression of the 
United States. This is not to say that the majority 
of Americans are not exploited; of course they are, 
that is the nature of capitalism. Nor is it to deny 
that the struggle for power in the United States might 
necessitate the use of force to counter the violence 
of imperialism protecting its treasure. The only 
point being made is that some who today call for 
guerrilla warfare and “going it alone” in the United 


an 


States have not really learned the lessons being taught 
by the African revolutionaries. 

One other current, which embodies aspects of 
both “Black capitalism” and “cultural nationalism”, 
and rejects allies, is the separatist movement. Feeling 
that Black people cannot be an integral part of the 
United States, this movement believes that the only 
way to achieve freedom is to have certain lands 
and territories granted to them. Some have requested 
the Government in Washington to give up several 
states for a separate Black existence. What they 
have failed to do is make any demands on capitalism 
for the alleviation of the problems Black people face 
in their daily lives. Nor are demands on capital 
made even for the separatist programme; that is, 
the states would separate on colour lines but the US 
would continue to exercise federal control. Again, 
there is a rejection of strugele within the actual 
present framework. 

No one should make the mistake of thinking that 
these various ideological trends among American 
Blacks are purely the result of reactionary influences 
from Africa. THe point is only that reactionary 
views in Black America look for justification to 
certain developments in Africa. In fact, the real 
source of these trends in the United States isa history 
of 400 years of slavery, genocide, the most severe 
forms of oppression, poverty and ostracism, and 
super-exploitation at the hands of the most developed 
capitalist system in history. And that system has 
at its command a formidable arsenal of ideological 
and propaganda weapons to sow confusion as to who 
is friend and foe, to divide Black people and their 
class allies, to distort reality. A plethora of orga- 
nizations like the American Committee on Africa, 
and government agencies like USIA, continue to 
operate successfully, especially among White Ame- 
ricans. Little information filters through about the 
struggles in Africa. (Thisis hardly unintentional: 
the case has been made that African nations in fact - 
get more information from London about events in 
other African nations than they do from those nations.) 
For example, the struggles of the Portuguese colonies 
are all but unknown in the United States, even 
among anti-imperialists. Even the fact that there is 
an African National Congress or a PAIGC is not 
well known in the US. Most US anti-imperialists, 
including Communists, do not recognize the names 
of most African countries, let alone the movements 
operating in those countries. 


Potential Challenge 


US imperialism’s success in its colonial role is 
partially because it has never had direct political 
control of African colonies. Its support of the 
increasing role of Zionism in Africa has also served 
to deflect potential challenges especially among White 
Americans. The predominantly White movements 
have never found it opportune to challenge US 
imperialism in Africa. A half-dozen years ago the 
students for a Democratic Society (SDS), supported 
by the Communist-led W.E.B. DuBois Clubs, con- 
ducted a short-lived campaign on college campuses 
against Chase Manhattan Bank and other US in- 


implementation of the programmes, the weakest are 
looked after first and the benefits of development are 
made to flow by planned investment in the under- 
developed regions and among the more backward 
sections of the community”, All these sound good 
on paper but the experience of the last two decades 
shows. that these are difficult of attainment. But 
unless such developments take place within a quin- 
quennium or two, it will indeed be a long wait for the 
“enjoyment of fruits of planning. : 


Table 4 


KERALA’S FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 
OUTLAY (1969-74) 





SI Outlay 
No Head of Development (Rs lakhs) 
J. Agriculture and Allied Sectors: 
Agricultural Production 1700.00 
Minor Irrigation 950.00 
Soil Conservation 300.00 
Animal Husbandry 353.50 
Dairying and Milk Supply 131.50 
- Forests 446.00 
Fisheries 1100.00 
Housing and Marketing 23.00 
TOTAL: I 5004.00 
Il. Cooperation and Community Develop- 
ment: 

Cooperation 200.00 
Community Development 469.00 
Panchayats 100.00 
ToTAL: I 769.00 

I. Irrigation and Power: 
Trrigation 2675.00 
Flood Control 653.00 
Power 7625.00 
: ToraL: HI 10953.00 

IV. Industry and Mining: 
Large and Medium Industries 1200.00 
Mineral Development 5.00 
Village and Small Industries 1007.00 
Import and Export Trade 1.00 
ToraL: IV 2213.00 

V. Transport and Communication: 

Roads 1025.00 
Road Transport 650.00 
Ports and Harbours 210.00 
Other Transports 30.00 
. Tourism 50.00 
ToraL: V 1965.00 
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VI. Social Seryices: 
General Education including cul- 


tural Programmes 1700.00 
Technical Education 225.00 
Water Supply 1225.00 
Health 1050.00 
Housing 230.00 
Urban Development 163.75 
Welfare of Backward Classes 150.20 
Social Welfare 51.80 
Craftsman Training and Labour Wel- 

fare 90.00 

Torax: VI 4885.75 

VIL Miscellaneous: 

Statistics 12.00 

Information and Publicity 18.00 

Evaluation Machinery 5.00 

Others 15.25 

A ToTaL: VII 50.25 
GRAND TOTAL 25840.00 





Table 4 provides the sector-wise allocation of 
Kerala’s Fourth Five Year Plan. This is exclusive 
of the funds that will be forthcoming from various 
institutional agencies that are engaged in the develop- 
ment of certain specific sectors. The quote from the 
State Plan document: “The nationalisation of Banks 
and the creation of a number of Development Agencies 
and Financial Institutions mark a great departure in 
the pattern of devolution of resources to development 
schemes. Larger outlays through public sector 
agencies like the LIC, ARC, Indian Dairy Corpora- 
tion, Rural Electrification Corporation and Housing 
and Urban Development Finance Corpoation are now 
possible in agriculture, Rural Electrification, Water 
Supply and Housing.... The State Government has 
already formulated a large number of such projects 
which are awaiting scrutiny and approval by these 
agencies. The resources that will accrue through these 
development institutions will, to that extent increase 
the size of the State’s Fourth Plan.” 

In the strategy of development of different sectors 
the Plan lays emphasis on both agriculture and 
industry organisation of paddy cultivation on ‘yelah’ 
basis, (enforcing uniform cultivation practices on a 
contiguous stretch of paddy Iand), preference for 
small cultivators in the matter of Governmental 
assistance, speedy completion of land reforms, insti- 
tution of the credit card system, bringing additional 
area under cultivation by reclaiming saline and 
otherwise water logged areas, water management, 
improved practices in cultivation etc will be resorted 
to for raising agricultural production. In the indus- 
trial sphere the plan envisages the setting up of at 
least one major industal unit in each district in the 
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HEN the news reached the United States in early 

1961 that Patrice Lumumba had been assassi- 
nated, Black people mobilized from Boston to Los 
Angeles in mass protest. At the United Nations, 
demonstrations of solidarity with their Congolese 
brothers erupted in violence and shook that inter- 
national body to its foundations. Never before and 
not yet since have Black Americans mobilized in 
such numbers-over an international issue. 

That week was only a culmination of, and a new 
level attained in, a process of growing anti-impe- 
rialist consciousness among US Blacks. It is hardly 
coincidental that the new character of the Black 
liberation movement in the US developed simul- 
taneously with the political independence of most of 
Africa. The admittance to the United Nations of 
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Ghana, and some 20 other African nations soon 
thereafter, had great impact on Black America. 
There was new recognition that Africa was a force 
in the world. The gaining of independence in 
Africa was seen as providing new possibilities for help 
to the freedom movement of the United States. 

The movement here acquired a new character in 
its view of Africa. The Garvey back-to-Africa 
influence waned as new respect grew for -Africa. 
This might at first appear ironic, but the irony is 
only illusory because the new respect for Africa 
brought understanding here that struggle was possible, 
that victories could be won on this side of the At- 
lantic. US Blacks who wanted to go to Africa now 
went not to live but to help build those new nations. 
In the cities and universities of the United States, 
teal ties developed for the first time between US 
Blacks and Africans residing or studying in this 
country. (In one of those tragi-comic developments ` 
so common to the racist pathology of the United 
States, a ruling was made in the Southern states that 
Africans in native dress could be treated as equals, 
thus unwittingly providing new stimulus to Black 
Americans to emulate their African brothers.) 

In fact, all Black people in the US have never 
been completely isolated from Africa, but the rela- 
tionship of Black brothers and sisters in this country 
to their African past received a tremendous impulse 
with the political independence of African nations. 

For several years prior to the Lumumba demons- 
trations, American Blacks had been affected by the 
African independence struggle. The rising of the 
Mau Mau in Kenya was a source of great pride here 
in a people taking up arms for their freedom, and a 
whole generation of Black babies in the US was 
named Jomo or Kenyatta. In 1959, the Youth 
March on Washington featured Tom Mboya, whose 
militant speech on the occasion received the greatest 
response from young Blacks in attendance. . 

Africa’s political independence had much to do 
with the rising in the US of a progressive Black 
nationalism. One of the first things Elijah Muham- 
med did when his Nation of Islam movement began 
to grow was to relate the struggle here to the emerging 
Arab and African nations. Malcolm X. Shabazz, 
then still the- leading public okesman for the 
Muslims, said that Black people in the US have to 
know their African heritage because of the direct 
link; that what happens to Africa has a direct bearing 
on what happens to Black here. 

Another new facet to the struggle in the US was 
an awareness of the colonial ties of US imperialism. 
Of course, US Blacks knew of the rape of Africa 
and the slave trade, but not of US imperialist schemes 
in modern Africa. For many Black people, most 
particularly the radical youth, US operations in the 
Congo were most instructive in this respect. 

By 1964, the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), then the most advanced force 
of the Black freedom movement, began sending re- 
presentatives to tour the new nations’ of Africa and 
to consult with their leadership. It is worth noting 
that James Foreman, SNCC’s executive director 
and its organizational genius since its inception, 
became its International Affairs director. On 


returning from his 1967 visit to Zambia, Foreman 
played a major role in relating to Blacks in the US 
the struggle of South Africa. He campaigned for 
support by the movement here for the developing 
ANC-ZAPU struggle in Zimbabwe; SNCC even 
called for US Black participation in the armed struggle 
should it be requested by the African brothers. And 
when former SNCC leader Julian Bond was denied 
his seat in the state legislature of Georgia, some 
dozen or so African delegations paid him tribute 
at the United Nations. His own country’s UN 
delegation, shamefully, did not. Malcolm was also 
visiting Africa in those days, and US imperialism 
attached enough importance to these dévelopments 
to send James Farmer, now-an official in the Nixon 
Administration, to Africa to follow Malcolm. 


Role of Dubois 


The new consciousness among US Blacks of the 
role of Africa was not without its forebears. The 
pioneering work for decades by Dr W.E.B. DuBois 
resulted in the founding of the Council of African 
Affairs over two decades ago. With Dr DuBois, 
Alphaeus Hunton and Paul Robeson as its main- 
stays, the Council was one of the first US organiza- 
tions, which included a number of Black Americans, 
in Solidgrity with Africa. The concept of Pan-Africa- 
nism taught by Dubois Hunton and Robeson in those 
days should not be confused with someof the reac- 
tionary ideas fostered today under the same name. 
They saw a united African continent based on a 
unified economic entity. DuBois never negated the 
role of individual African nations. Rather, he 
thought that, once politically independent, if these 
nations would struggle for the advancement of the 
whole continent and not just for narrow national 
interests, both the continent and the individual 
nations would be stronger. DuBois and Hunton 
felt that Ghana was extremely significant; certainly 
they didn’t think that Ghana should delay its inde- 
pendence. Their conception of Pan-Africanism laid 
the ideological basis for the founding of the OAU, 
notwithstanding some later contrary developments 
in that organization. 

And it was based on the OAU that Malcolm 
formed the Organization of Afro-American Unity, 
following his break with Elijah Muhammed. Mal- 
colm felt very definitely that Blacks who saw them- 
selves as a minority in the United States were viewing 
the liberation struggle too narrowly; that people of 
color here are part of a world majority and should 
see the liberation struggle as international, drawing 
strength from the solidarity of people elsewhere, in 
the first instance from Africa. 

The overthrow of Kwame Nkrumah a year after 
the assassination of Malcolm had a serious effect 
on many Black Americans. It was now much easier 
to explain and understand the role of neo-colonialism, 
especially that of US imperialism. Simultaneously, 
there began a creeping knowledge of the role of armed 
struggle in the countries which had not yet achieved 
independence. 

Still, much ignorance remains. While black 
Americans are aware of apartheid and fascism in 
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South Africa, few know of the struggles to combat 
that fascism. Few know of the road of armed 
struggles declared.by ANC, ZAPU and SWAPO in 
Southern Africa, or of PAIGC, MPLA and Fremlimo 
in the Portuguese colonies. 
Confusion about the African struggle reached 
new heights during the Biafra conflict. The response 
in the US among Blacks demonstrated an inability 
at present to truly understand the intrigues of neo- 
colonialism. Of course this confusion was not 
limited to the Black movement. Some progressive 
Whites, activists in the movement against US impe- 
rialist aggression in Indochina, participated in fund- 
raising and support committees for Biafra. But 
because of a lack of knowledge and information of 
the role imperialism was playing, the question of 
self-determination was misunderstood even among 
the majority of aware Blacks, who exhibited a pro- 
Biafra sentiment. CIA and USIA both played 
their usual roles in exacerbating the confusion, and 
the Peace Corps continued not only to undermine the 
African struggle but to dim the consciousness of 
Americans as to the role of US imperialism in Africa. 
And certainly not all the influences from Africa 
on the US movement have been positive. The role 
played by certain African countries which maintain 
strong ties with US imperialism serves to blunt anti- 
imperialist consciousness ajeng 
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Black Capitalism 


“Also confusing are some of the distortions of the 
concept of Pan-Africanism as developed by Dr 
DuBois. These distortions have made a definite 
impact in the Black liberation movement here. The 
ideas of “going it alone,” of not accepting aid from 
the socialist countries, of building up an African 
bourgeoisie rather than taking a non-capitalist road to 
development as the alternative to colonialism—all 
of these find their reflection in the United States in 
the concept of “Black Capitalism”. Of course Black 
Capitalism can no more be successful in the US than 
can a neo-colonial economy in Africa, and for pre- 
cisely the same reasons: Imperialism will in fact 
continue its control. Yet, this attitude in parts of 
Africa, it must be admitted, has had some impact in 
the United States. 

Prominent among those influenced by these cur- 
rents are poet LeRoi Jones and Ron Karenga, who 
feel cultural indentity only to Africa, and reject a 
relationship to the cultural heritage of US slavery. 
By by-passing the history of Black oppression in the 
US and going back only to their African roots, 
they seek to make Black people and their culture | 
completely alien to the United States. Thus they 
ignore the impact Blacks have made and today make 
on US society and culture; and vice-versa. And, 
by rejecting the history of Black people in the US, 
they serve to isolate themselves from. the current 
struggles of Black Americans, 
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Basic to this ideology is a rejection of class analysis. 
Many Afriacn national movements on achieving 
political independence felt that struggle could end 
at that point. It was enough to have Africans 
themselves politically determining their own destiny; 
the economic picture need not be changed. “Cultural 
nationalism”, as the ideology of Jones and Karenga 
has come to be called, which rejects the history of 
the social and cultural life of Black America, thus 
looks to a bastardized “African Socialism” as the 
answer. They argue that the struggle for any eco- 
nomic demands on capital is limited for the majority 
of US Blacks. Instead, a separate Black economy 
parallel to capitalism must be built. This is no less 
than an tance of neo-colonialism in Africa as a 
model of tokenism and the maintenance of oppres- 
sion for the majority of Blacks in our country, with 
the creation of a comprador bourgeoisie as the 
mechanism for imperialism in both places. 


Counter-revolutionary Idiology 


Another manifestation of this counter-revolu- 
tionary ideology, generally associated with the Right, 
is its “Left” counterpart. This seeks to mechanically 
transpose the African conditions to the US struggle. 
South Africa is thought to be very much the same as 
the United States. It is granted, most will say, that 
South Africa is worse. The struggle in South Africa 
is against the absolute repression and oppression of 
Black South Africans; the United States represents 
the same repressive-oppressive force for US Blacks, 
But the conclusion is then drawn that since Com- 
munists and progressives of South Africa have 
decided the only way to gain the right to determine 
their own existence is by armed struggle, therefore 
this is also true now for the United States, 

One influence Stokely Carmichael had on sections 

-of the Black liberation movement is in relating the 
armed struggle of Africa to the “need” of armed 
struggle by Black people in the US, even without 
allies, as the road to freedom. Talk of “guerrilla 
warfare” and even “race war” has risen in some 
quarters, and some Black Americans, now in exile, 
say they are preparing for this course. This is in 
contrast to the thoughts of Huey P. Newton and 
Bobby Seale, the founders and top leaders of the 
Black Panther Party who speak in terms of armed 
self-defence, an inalienable right and often a necessity. 
These two modern heroes of unequalled courage in 
the United States also urge the broadening of the 
struggle, the simultaneous necessity of gaining allies 
and deepening consciousness. What the critics of 
Huey P. Newton and Bobby Seale have done is to 
take a situation (South Africa) where an overwhelming 
majority of the population is oppressed and to treat 
it as identical with the minority oppression of the 
United States. This is not to say that the majority 
of Americans are not exploited; of course they are, 
that is the nature of capitalism. Nor is it to deny 
“that the struggle for power in the United States might 
necessitate the use of force to counter the violence 
of imperialism, protecting its treasure. The only 
point being made is that some who today call for 
guerrilla warfare and “going it alone” in the United 
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States have not really learned the lessons being taught 
by the African revolutionaries. 

One other current, which embodies aspects of 
both “Black capitalism” and “cultural nationalism”, 
and rejects allies, is the separatist movement. Feeling 
that Black people cannot be an integral part of the 
United States, this movement believes that the only 
way to achieve freedom is to have certain lands 
and territories granted to them. Some have requested 
the Government in Washington to give up several 
states for a separate Black existence. What they 
have failed to do is make any demands on capitalism 
for the alleviation of the problems Black people face 
in their daily lives. Nor are demands on capital 
made even for the separatist programme; that is, 
the states would separate on colour lines but the US 
would continue to exercise federal control. Again, 
there is a rejection of struggle within the actual 
present framework. 

No one should make the mistake of thinking that 
these various ideological trends among American 
Blacks are purely the result of reactionary influences 
from Africa. The point is only that reactionary 
views in Black America look for justification to 
certain developments in Africa. In fact, the real 
source of these trends in the United States isa history 
of 400 years of slavery, genocide, the most severe 
forms of oppression, poverty and ostracism, and 
super-exploitation at the hands of the most developed 
capitalist system in history. And that system has 
at its command a formidable arsenal of ideological 
and propaganda weapons to sow confusion as to who 
is friend and foe, to divide Black people and their 
class allies, to distort reality. A plethora of orga- 
nizations like the American Committee on Africa, 
and government agencies like USIA, continue to 
operate successfully, especially among White Ame- 
ricans. Little information filters through about the 
struggles in Africa. (Thisis hardly unintentional: 
the case has been made that African nations in fact 
get more information from London about events in 
other African nations than they do from those nations.) 
For example, the struggles of the Portuguese colonies 
are all but unknown in the United States, even 
among anti-imperialists. Even the fact that there is 
an African National Congress or a PAIGC is not 
well known in the US. Most US anti-imperialists, 
including Communists, do not recognize the names 
of most African countries, let alone the movements 
operating in those countries. 


Potential Challenge 


US imperialism’s success in its colonial role is 
partially because it has never had direct political 
control of African colonies. Its support of the 
increasing role of Zionism in Africa has also served 
to deflect potential challenges especially among White 
Americans. The predominantly White movements 
have never found it opportune to challenge US 
imperialism in Africa. A half-dozen years ago the 
students for a Democratic Society (SDS), supported | 
by the Communist-led W.E.B. DuBois Clubs, con- 
ducted a short-lived campaign on college campuses 
against Chase Manhattan Bank and other US in- 


vestors in South Africa. And there was support 
for the US Black athletes who boycotted the Olympic 
Games trials in 1968 in protest against possible South 

_ African participation in the games. But efforts of 
White Americans in solidarity with Africa have been 
sporadic. This should surprise no one, for if White 
Americans have been slow or absent in supporting 
Black Americans, it is hardly news that they’ have 
failed to move in support of Africans. 


Revolutionary Upsurge 


If the neo-colonial concepts of “African socialism” 
and ‘“‘Pan-Africanism” have had a reactionary in- 
fluence among Black Americans it is by no means 
dominant. A revolutionary surge is also emerging, 
in led due to the pride in the relationship to Africa 
and a drawing from that relationship of encourage- 
ment to struggle, with the possibility of victory. 
The African struggle for independence and the need 
for socialist and non-capitalist roads to development 
has brought about in the US a much wider interest 
in socialism and an acute understanding of the 
need for alternatives to capitalism. Ant, without 
its being taught, there is a new-found knowledge that 
the aid to the armed struggle and the building of 
economies free of imperialist penetration comes from 
the socialist camp in the first place. 

Kwame Nkrumah’s writings on neo-colonialism; 
the declarations of him, Sekou Toure and others 
not to stop at political independence but to follow 
a non-capitalist course of development; attempts to 
pull the tribes together, and to institute plans of 
benefit to the majority; the movements now engaged 
in armed struggle against colonialism and fascism; 
the failures of the countries who have chosen the 
neo-colonial path—all have provided lessons for the 
radical Black movement in the United States, which 
has now accepted the need for class struggle, rather 
than struggle based only on colour lines. In this 
context, James Foreman, Malcolm and now Huey 
P. Newton have been great individual influences at 
different times. ; 

Nevertheless the nationalist approach cannot be 
ignored. The history of Black people in the US, 
their present composition and relationship to a White 
majority, is unique in the world. Contrary-to those 


who see only a cultural relationship to Africa, there . 


is a special Afro-American culture. It is a culture of 
oppression born out of slavery, forcibly divorced 
from its ancestral roots. Black Americans built a 
cultural life around their ‘struggle against their 
enslavement and their oppression. With the abolition 
of chattel slavery, the struggle continued, now against 
super-exploitation. And, while 95 percent of Black 
America are a component of the working class, the 
racism and oppression directed against Black people 
is an all-class oppression. At the time of free compe- 
tition, Black people were enslaved. The existence of 
monopoly has since made it imopssible for Blacks 
to vertically integrate into the US capitalist economy. 
_ Even the would-be Black bourgeoisie, in fact a petty- 
bourgeoisie, can never become part of the US ruling 
class. That is to say, there is an oppression of a 
people as a whole people, a national oppression. 


In addition is the violent racism visited upon that 


ple. 

The fact of the struggle in Africa gives an aware- 
ness to people of African heritage in the United States 
as to their culture but also as to their possibilities 
of successful struggle. The concept of Black Power, 
when viewed correctly, actually stems from the idea 
that Black people have a natural identity which, 
used in concert, can make that people stronger. 
That is, acting in unison, Blacks can assert their 
power; questions of armed struggle, separatism, 
etc, are secondary questions. . 

Africa of course cannot be seen alone; it is part 
of a world-wide struggle against oppression and 
exploitation. Other outposts of that struggle— . 
especially Cuba and Vietnam—have had their in- 
fluence on Black America. (During the 1965 ghetto 
uprising in Watts, California, young Blacks fired on 
police helicopters in conscious emulation of their 
Vietnamese brothers.) What the struggle in Africa 
has imparted to Black Americans is the realization 
not only of the possibility of struggle, but also of the 
inability to live in the old way. It is this latter reali- 
zation that has made political consciousness greater 
among US Blacks than among Whites. 

The resentment of the oppression has now reached 


“explosive proportions, as the world’s headlines testify. 


The resentment displays itself most forcefully against 
the fascist-like police and army attacks on much of 
the Black community. It is at these points that the 
African inspiration is demonstrated most clearly. 
It is more than coincidence than the song that arose 
from the Black communities of Houston, Texas, 
and in rural Louisiana during police riots five years 
ago, was, “I want to be a Mau Man”. Or, that the 
graffiti painted on the walls of Newark and Detroit 
during the uprisings in those cities was “Not yet 
Uhuru”. Or, that the cry of US revolutionary— 
Black and White—today is the same as that of the 
African National Congress: Amandla Negawethul! 
“Power to the People”. 
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T. the history of the revolu- 
tionary movement in India, 
the Central Assembly Bomb Case 
of Delhi in 1929 is a very luminous 
landmark. 

Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar 
Dutt were the prime actors in the 
drama that was staged on. April 
8. From the visitors’ gallery 
they hurled two bombs down into 
the Chamber which was then 
considering the Public Safety Bill. 
Bhagat Singh also fired twice from 
his revolver in the air shouting 


‘“Inquilab “Zindabad,” while the ` 


mémbers in the smoke-filled 
Chamber dispersed in a pande- 
monium. Then both of them 
surrendered to the police. 

In a joint statement to the 
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for their action. They said: “We 
have only marked the end of the 
era of utopian non-violence of 
whose futility the rising generation 
has been convinced beyond the 
shadow of doubt.... Force when 
applied aggressively is violence 
and is, therefore, morally un- 
justifiable, but when it is used 
in furtherance of legitimate cause 
it has its moral justification.... 
As both the alien Government 
and Indian public leaders appear 
to have shut their eyes and closed 
their ears against the existence 
and voice of this movement we 
felt it our duty to sound a warn- 
ing when it could not be heard.” 

They concluded the statement 
saying: “To the altar of this 
revolution we have brought our 
youth as incense, for no sacrifice 
is too great for so magnificent a 
cause. We await the advent of` 
revolution. Long Live Revolu- 
tion.” 

Asaf Ali, an eminent Con- 
gressman, was the defence coun- 
sel in the Delhi Bomb Case. 
During the trial he came in close 
personal contact with them which 
left a deep impression on his 
life. It was not a mere lawyer’s 
transitory professional contact 
with his migratory clients, it 
touched his very being. 

On June 12, 1929, Delhi’s 
Sessions Judge sentenced both 
Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar 
Dutt to transportation of life. 
The appeal filed by Asaf Ali on 
behalf of them was also duly 
rejected by the Punjab High 
Court. After the Delhi judge- 
ment was pronounced,- Bhagat 
Singh and Batukeswar Dutt 
were sent to Lahore to stand the 
second trial in the famous Lahore 
Conspiracy Case (1929-30). In 
this case Batukeswar Dutt was 
acquitted, Bhagat Singh, Sukhdev 
and Rajguru were sentenced to 
death. They mounted the gal- 
lows on March 23, 1931. 
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T 1933 Batuk was transported 
to the Andamans to pass out 
his life sentence after a few years’ 
confinement in jails in the Madras 
Presidency. He was brought back 
to India in 1937 along with other 
revolutionary prisoners after the 
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ners there. He was confined 
first in Delhi Jail and then, on 
health grounds, transferred to 
a number of Jails in Bihar—~ 
Bhagalpur, Hazaribag and, finally, 
to the Bankipur Jail in Patna. 

All these transfers wefe ordered 
to find a jail in a place suitable to 
his health. He was almost a 
wreck from the medical point 
of view and was a constant source 
of anxiety not only to his friends 
and well-wishers but also, curious- 
ly, to his gaolers. 

On July 23, 1938, S. Satya- 
murthi, Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Assembly Party, wrote 
a personal letter to J.A. Thorne, 
Home Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, requesting him to 
release Batuk on health grounds. 
That set powerful lobbying in 
motion in favour of Batuk. 

The Home Department asked 
for a detailed report on the condi- 
tion of Batuk’s health. The 
report was duly sent by the Bihar 
Government recommending Bat- 
uk’s release. The medical report 
was given by Capt A.W. West, 
Superintendent of Bankipur Jail, 
in which he said conclusively: 
“In my opinion, confinement in 
Jail is likely to aggravate his 
(Batuk’s) condition.” 

Why? Because Batuk was 
afflicted with the following com- 
plicated maladies: “Chronic ap- 

ndicitis resulting in reflex py- 

orospasm; Fibrotic type of pul- 
monary tuberculosis; Chronic ton- - 
silitis and granular. pharyngitis.” 

“The Home Department file 
was put_up to Deputy Secretary 
J.N. Talukdar, ICS. He sharply 
differred with Dr West and gave 
his “valued” judgement on the 
whole affair with an unmistakable 
touch of his own. He firmly 
wrote: “He (Batuk) was trans- 
ferred from Delhi to Bhagalpur 
Jail on 25.4.38. His weight on 
arrival there was 102 Ibs, it is 
130 Ibs now. This is not bad 
for a man of 5’ 5$7...07. 

“The report of his health in 
Bhagalpur and Hazaribag jails 
show that he was not seriously 
ill there. He is running a tem- 
perature in the evening now. 
But medical report does not show 
that he is seriously ill (in Banki- 
pur Jail) or is (note`the bite of 
the civilian) likely to die soon. 
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likely to prove fatal he should 
not be released. Perhaps it would 
be better to watch his condition 
for a further period of, say, 
3 months, and then decide what 
to do with him.” 

Luck was infinitely in favour 
of Batuk. Home Secretary Thorne 
(with the least sympathy to 
Indian aspirations) was also 
sharp in his disagreement with his 
Indian subordinate. In fact, he 
brushed aside the opinion of his 
Deputy Secretary and wrote: 
“I fear, I must trouble H.M. at 
this stage. The Bihar Govern- 
ment’s letter of August 10 re- 
commends. release on medical 
grounds.... On the whole, tak- 
ing everything into consideration 
.. [think there is a fair case for 
his release.” 

The then Home Member, Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, approved of 
the suggestion on August 19. 
The Indian obstacle to Batuk’s 
way to release was thus swept 
aside, 
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EFENCE Counsel Asaf Ali never 
forgot his surviving client of 
the Delhi Bomb Case (or, to put 
it more appropriately, precarious- 
ly, surviving client). Batuk could 
never disap from his mind. 
On August 19, 1938, he. wrote 
a very deeply personal letter to 
Sir Reginald without knowing 
that on the very day the Home 
Member had already agreed with 
Thorne’s proposal to release 
Batuk. His attempt was super- 
fluous but remarkably revealing. 
Asaf Ali wrote: “I knew 
the boy (Batuk had never gradua- 
ted to manhood in his affection- 


ate eye) and the true fact of the - 


case, as Defefce Counsel.... Per- 
sonally I am convinced that it 
is a fit case for your considera- 
-tion of the remission to remaining 
sentence, particularly becatse be 
is a constant invalid.” 

Asaf Ali also enclosed a copy 
of a letter he had sent the same 
day to Babu Rajendra Prasad in 
connection with Batuk’s release. 
He was much more specific in 
his second letter. “As Defence 
Counsel, I knew the truth from 
these boys and I regretted B.K. 
Dutt’s obstinacy in ‘confessing’ 
that he had thrown the bombs 


into the Assembly while actually 
he had not done so. He stood 
by Bhagat Singh while the latter 
threw the two bombs and fired 
one or two shots... 

“I considered it my duty to 
advise him not to distort this fact 
in his confession and quite un- 
necessarily and wrongly confess 
to having thrown one of the two 
bombs. But his reply was 
curiously obstinate and I remem- 
ber this to this day. He said: 
‘I have lived with Bhagat Singh 
since I was 14 and I have shared 
his fate all along. It would be 
disloyal of me to let him bear 
the whole burden now.’ 

“Even Bhagat Singh pleaded 
with him to stick to the actual 
truth but his deep-seated senti- 
ments would not permit him to 
dissociate himself from an act 
of which he was not guilty. This 
is plain and absolute truth.” 

The Home Department in 
the meantime had consultations 
with Provincial Governments. 
They reached a final decision 
that Batuk would be released on 
two conditions, namely, he would 
join no political party believing 
in violent overthrow of the 
Government and that he would 
not enter the United Provinces, 
Punjab and Bengal. The file 
was then sent to Lord Brabourne, 
acting Viceroy, who saw the file 
on September 1 (1938) and approv- 
ed the decision. 

On the same day Lord Bra- 
bourne received a wire from 
Gandhi about Batuk’s release. 


. Gandhi ‘wired from Wardha- 


gunge: 

“UNDERSTAND GOVERN- 
MENT CONSIDERING THE 
CASE OF B.K. DUTT POLITI- 
CAL PRISONER BIHAR AIL- 
ING SERIOUSLY. HAVE 
PRESSING LETTERS ABOUT 
HIM. REQUEST HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY’S INTERVENTION 


. EARLY RELIEF (now mark the 


‘if of Gandhi) IF AT ALL 
POSSIBLE.” 

Gandhi received the follow- 
ing reply from Lord Brabourne: 
“I have received your telegram 
about B.K. Dutt, a political 
prisoner, in Bihar. On the re- 
commendation of my advisers 
I have ‘agreed to -his release 
on the ground of ill-health, sub- 
ject to certain conditions which, 
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I feel, he should have no diffi- 
culty in accepting.” 

The Gandhi-Brabourne cor- 
respondence were passed on to 
Thorne by the office of the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy on Sep- 
tember 12. Thorne was greatly 
amused by the fact that Gandhi's 
telegram had stolen a march over 
all of them in the whole show 
of Batuk’s release. 

He wrote his note saying: 
“Mr G. evidently regards this 
as a feather in his cap.” 
This was shown to Sir Reginald 
also’ for his amusement. (The 
extracts have been taken from the 
Home Department file no. 5-27/ 
1937 Jails, available in the 
National Archives, New Delhi) 
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BaT came out of Bankipur 
Jail on September 8. He 
lived long enough to die in free 
and independent India. In July 
1965 he died in a public hospital 
in Delhi. After his death his 
body was taken to Ferozepur 
to, the spot where his revolu- 
tionary friends, Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and Rajguru were cre- 
mated. 34 years earlier. 

Did Batuk know before his 
death how fortuitously he survived 
the semi-lethal interest taken in 
him by the Deputy Secretary of 
the Home Department in 1938? 
When he died the same gentle- 
men was probably the Chief 
Secretary of his old home State, 
West Bengal. 

The ICS Establishment began 
recruiting Indian members from 
It will run out of existence 
probably in 1982. In the early 
period of its existence, the Indian 
recruits were treated’ very badly 
not only by the ruling power but 
also by the fellow members of the 
same Establishment who were 
the product of the Albion. Then 
no Indian member of the ICS 
could really become fellow mem- 
bers of what Woodruff calls the 
“Guardian Class”. : 

The ultimate that an Indian 
member of the ICS could reach 
was the Divisional Commissioner- 
ship. Satyen Tagore, Ramesh . 
Mitter, Bihari Lal Gupta could 
not shine equally with those 
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; T= lock-out in the Indian Air- 
lines once again highlights 


the utter chaos and mess which ` 


exists in the sphere of industrial 
relations. 

IA is not the only corporation 
where industrial relations are in 
a sorry state. In the Railways, 
despite the encomiums publicly 
levished in his Budget speech by 
the new Railway Minister on the 
leadership of the two “recognised” 
unions, the spate of strikes during 
the last one year alone, including 
the strike which is now going on 
in the N.E. Railway, are evidence 
enough of the fact that the state 
of affairs is quite contrary to thé 
varnished version, “all is well”, 
given by the Minister. 

In the steel plants, despite the 


recent wage settlement, unrest 
prevails which has burst out in 
several departmental actions spe- 
cially at Durgapur. In several 
public sector engineering fac- 
tories also, things are no better. 
In the All India Radio a stalemate 
continues, 

The purpose of citing examples 
from the public sector is not to 
single out this sector for denig- 
ration. Things are no better in 
the private sector. However, 
the public sector, whether func- 
tioning through corporations or 
departmentally, is a responsibility 
of the Government itself. And the 
purpose is to bring into sharp 


focus the mess which has been 


created by the present industrial 


- relations policy. 


Let us, therefore, examine the 
affairs in a few of these a little 
more in detail. Take the case of 
Indian Airlines. The lock-out 
has been lifted and an agreement 


‘arrived at. And since we are con- ` 


cerned here only with the question 
of industrial relations, the justi- 
fiability or otherwise of the 
demands of the employees need 
not be discussed. 

The issue, however, remains 
namely how the management 
sought to settle the dispute. There 
are four organisations of -the 
employees: one of the pilots, 
the second of the engineers, a 
third which represents all the 
non-technical employees and a 
section of the technical workers, 
and a fourth which has member- 
ship of a majority of the technical 
workers. 

All the four are recognised. 
Leaving aside the pilots and engi- 
neers who do not fall within the 
category of workmen, this ‘is 
perhaps the only instance where a 
category-wise union has been 
recognised along with a general 
union. 

This in itself is enough to 
Jead to many difficulties. However 
when both the unions present 
demands, the logical and reason- 
able way would be to call them 
together and settle it across the 
table. However, the procedure 
followed was to call both separa- 
tely. The result is that one can 
be played against the other since 
one does not know what the other 
is or is not willing to commit. 

The legality of the lock-out 


is now sub-judice before the 
Madras High Court. But indus- 
trial law is clear that when a 
strike is called off or a lock-out 
is lifted, no conditions can be 
imposed on individual workmen 
in the shape of undertakings and 
80 On. 

A collective settlement is a 
difficult matter. But the manage- 
ment of Indian Airlines is perhaps 
above all law and all accepted 
norms of fair labour practice, 
since they, through public adver- 
tisement in newspapers, demanded - 
the execution of such individual 
undertakings. 

To cap it all, the management 
drafted a masterpiece —a code 
of conduct and productivity 
running into several typed pages 
which, it was insisted, must be 
first signed before the demands 
which led to the agitation could 
be even discussed and settled. 

This code contains such de- 
mands as an agreement from the 
unions to work any number of 
hours as overtime. This is a de- 
mand which is not only contrary 
to law, but could make a nullity 
of the 8 hour day won by the 
workers through tremendous sacri- 
fices. 

No doubt exigencies of work 
in an airlines may require over- 
time work. But surely a ceiling has 
to be put on it from the purely 
human viewpoint. 

Secondly, the staff can be 
increased and the cost- would not 
go up because overtime is paid at 
double rate ; and if it is to be 
without limit and an everyday 
affair, surely increase in the num- 
ber of employees, specially in the 
context of unemployment would 
be a better solution than insisting 
on unlimited overtime at double 
the wages from the existing num- 
ber of employees. Even from the 
‘point of view of efficiency, such a 
provision would be incorrect. 

Reasons of space prevent us 
from examining in details all the 
gems of wisdom contained ‘in 
this code. But the point to em- 
phasise is the approach towards 
the problem of industrial relations. 

Finally, the dispute could be 
settled only when prior conditions 
were given up and all the four 
unions called together for settle- 
ment. Had this approach been 
adopted earlier, the settlement 


could have been arrived at without 

a prolonged lock-out resulting in 

loss in earnings to the Airlines, 

loss in wages to the employees, 

and great inconvenience to those 
who travel by air. 

Take the case of the Railways. 
Why are strikes taking place in 
system after system despite all 
the help at strike-breaking acknow- 

. ledged to have been given by the 
two recognised Federations? 
Apart from the demands relating 
to working and living conditions, 
the major factor is that these two 
rival Federations, both of which 
are simultaneously recognised by 
the executive decision of the 
Railway Board, have in reality 
long since ceased to represent the 
overwhelming bulk of the rail- 
waymen. 

New unions have come up. 


Some are industrial unions whose - 


membership is open to all cate- 
gories of workers in a particular 
zone, while others are unions 
representing one category all over 
the country. Though recognition 
was given first to one Federation 
then also to the other, without 
there being any legal sanction for 
the same, the authorities refuse to 
negotiate or settle with the real 
unions which represent the workers 
and are leading their struggles. 


Constant Irritant 


The so-called negotiating ma- 
chinery in which the two recog- 
nised Federations participate is in 
the present context totally un- 
representative and therefore ins- 
tead of being helpful in smooth 
running of industrial relations 
is a constant irritant to the 
` majority of workers. 

The recent strikes in the rail- 
ways including the one which is 
going on the N.E. Railway and the 
many more which are bound to 
come despite all the draconian 
laws like the Essential Services 
Maintenance Act, cannot be 
brushed aside as the result of 
instigation by some mysterious 
irresponsible elements, exploiting 
some trivial and insignificant 
incidents. 

While, on the one hand these 
strikes point out the immediate 
necessity of radical changes in the 
working and living conditions of 
the workers, on the other, they 
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emphasise the immediate necessity 
of a more realistic industrial rela- 
tions policy in consonance with 
the changed conditions. 

The strike in the Samastipur 
Division of the N.E. Railway has 
been occasioned by the refusal 
of the Railway Board to give 
project allowance to railwaymen 
when such allowanceis being given 
to other Central Government em- 
ployees in the area. The two 
“recognised” Federations have 
hardly any membership among- 
the affected workers and virtually 
they cannot settle the issue. 

The union which has member- 
ship is not recognised by the 
Board. Having thus closed the 
avenues of negotiations and re- 
fusing to grant the project allow- 
ance, it is actually the Railway 
Board which should be held res- 
ponsible for the strike. 

Since the two recognised Fede- 
rations and its officials no longer 
enjoy the confidence of the workers 
new unions have come up. Among 
these are a large number of cate- 
gory-wise unions, while in the 
Indian Airlines the management 
had no compunction in granting 
recognition to aunion ofa cate- 
gory of members only, in the rail- 
ways this is not done. 

The workers had tried to 
overcome the-utter blockade of 
cummunication between them- 
selves and the administration by 
electing various MPs as office- 
bearers and seeking their inter- 
vention. Now the new Railway 
Minister and the Railway Board 
have in their wisdom sought to 
cut off even this channel and the 
result is bound to be more indus- 
trial strife. 

Let us now examine the state 
of industrial relations in another 
vital sector—All India Radio. 
The staff artistes formed two 
unions. Verification of member- 
ship was held and one of these 
was declared to be the majority. 
But for some reason best known 
to itself the Government did not 
take action to recognise the union 
for over two years after the veri- 
fication results were known and 
it was only after a lot of agitation 
that this could be achieved. 

Even after recognition the most 
vital demands like pay scales and 
service conditions are not being 
negotiated and settled. And re- 


nowned. artistes continue to 
work on -wages which are less 
than what an unskilled worker 
gets in many industrial under- 
takings. 

Even a cursory examination of 
industrial relations in many of the 
departmental and public sector 
undertakings such as steel, 
engineering, fertilisers and chemi- 
cals will show that the least that 
is immediately required is to 
examine the issue in some depth 
and with imagination. One 
conclusion which will be inesca- 
pable is that the policies being 
pursued in this most vital sphere 
require a complete overhaul if 
any progress is to be made in the 
direction of even establishing a 
semblance of normalcy and peace- 
ful relationship between the work- 
ers and the managements. 


Negotiations Blocked 


Unions are recognised which 
represent nobody but the office- 
bearers only or at best a micro- 
scopic minority of the workers. 
Genuine demands are not even 
negotiated because they emanate 
from unions which though re- 
presentative of the workers are 
not recognised by the manage- 
ment. Awards and settlements 
are negated. In many cases 
endless litigation, even in disputes 
relating to individuals, goes 
merrily on. 

The Labour Ministry has to 
take the sanction of the employing 
Ministry before any dispute can 
be referred to adjudication. In 
other words the management 
which has refused to concede the 
demands can veto even adjudi- 
cation. 

Thus, when negotiations are 
refused and adjudication denied, 
the workers have the choice bet- 
ween giving up their demands or 
proceeding on direct action. 

And the moment they proceed 
on direct action, the Essential 
Services. Maintenance Act is 
clamped down, repression starts, 
high-powered propaganda is let 
loose and statements issued blam- 
ing some mischievous and irres- 
ponsible elements. 

What is required is a new 
orientation. What this should be, 
forms the subject matter of 
another article. 
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MOSCOW'S PREFERENCES AND. PREJUDICES 


frontiers of Pakistan like it or 
not, Soviet-Pakistan relations 
. J are developing swiftly and success- 
_ fully.” . 

But a new situation has deve- 
loped in Pakistan and Moscow 
may have to modify its attitude to 
Pakistan as a nation. It will weigh 
carefully whether it shotild be with 
Bangla Desh, which is more 
numerous in population, poten- 
tially richer and more progressive 
in outlook, or with the Punjabis 
(that is what it really is), less 
numerous, not economically viable 
and its political leadership con- 
servative and obscurantist in out- 
look, with the Army still under 
US patronage. It is almost clear 
that Moscow has little choice in 
the matter. 


Economic Aid 


Of course, Soviet-Pakistan rela- 

J tions have been improving of late. 

Moscow has given much help, 

tand little offence by keeping silent 
ck many matters. - 

Already mutual trade has 

` reached the level of over Rs 250 
million and it is expected to rise 
steeply in the coming years as 
economic cooperation has been 
stepped up. There are more than 
30 projects (India—60 projects) 
being built with Soviet assistance 
at present; there is a cultural 
exchange programme and coope- 
ration in nuclear energy develop- 
ment. 

Moscow helped Pakistan to 
break the stranglehold of the 
foreign oil monopolies by assis- 
tance in oil development. On 
top of these all, it has given a 

V one-million ton steel mill (Karachi) 
which the Western countries re- 
fused to build. Moscow has 
provided a credit of 200 million 
dollars for this steel mill.. 

And, of course, there is the 
military assistance programme, 
the extent of which is not known. 
But we know that in arms supply, 
Moscow has been greatly cir- 
cumspect, for it affects Indian 
interests. It is, therefore, obvious 
that „Soviet economic stake in 
Pakistan is not yet of over-riding 
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significance. If anything, it 
may be in the interest of West 
Pakistan authorities not to alie- 
nate Moscow, lest these benefits 
are lost and to this extent, the 
Soviet aid to Pakistan may act 
as a leverage for Moscow’s politi- 
cal standing in Pakistan. 

Let us examine two more 
aspects ; (i) Moscow’s political 
appreciation of the Pakistan situa- 
tion, and (i) the geo-political one. 

Moscow is of course tolerant 
of military dictatorships in the 
“third world” because there are 
so many of them. With these 
regimes Moscow follows what is 
called a “correct” policy. There 
is no warmth or sympathy in 
such relations, unless the regimes 
happen to go the socialist way. 

So Moscow has been “correct” 
in its relations with the military 
regime of Yahya Khan. It was 
even prepared to include his 

y regime among the “peace-loving” 
nations of the world. 


Choice Comments 


But Moscow has been vocal 
enough—at least in the press— 
on its prejudices and preferences. 
For example, Bhutto is the bete 
noire of Moscow in Pakistan. Of 
course for good reasons—he had 
given great offence to Moscow. 
Here are some choice comments 
on the man which appeared in 
New Times just before Pak elec- 
elections last year. 

Volsky, in his profile on 
Bhutto, quotes him saying that 
the Middle East crisisis a ‘‘Soviet- 
American plot against the Arabs.” 
Volsky’s comment was: “But 
Bhutto’s insinuations had a very 
definite purpose, namely to dis- 
credit Soviet foreign policy”. 

Here is andther by Bhutto 
quoted by Volsky: “Anyone 
spending more than seven days in 
Russia is the worse for it”. Bhutto 
was, of course, playing then to 
the Chinese gallery during the 
visit of Yahya Khan to Moscow. 
And Volsky quotes bitterly Bhut- 
to’s comments on Pak-Soviet eco- 
nomic relations: “Every phase 

of the construction of the works 


(the steel mill) will be .used as 
a powerful lever to bring pressure 
to bear upon Pakistan.” 

But Bhutto had once been 
playing to the Moscow gallery, 
too, and Volsky quotes them with 
relish. “We are grateful to the 
Soviet Union for its economic 
and technical assistance.... What 
is more this assistance has no 
political strings attached to it.” 

The coup de grace comes in 
Volsky’s summing up of the 
man: “But one should not be 
surprised at the little vale he 
sets by his own statements—such- 
is his wont.” 

Today Bhutto has emerged as the 
leader of the Punjabi dominated 
unit of Pakistan. But will that 
make a difference to Moscow’s 
views and assessment of ‘the 
man? Hardly. 

What about Moscow’s views 
on other parties and personalities? 
Here is Sosnovsky’s apprecia- 
tion of the alignment of forces 
in Pakistan just before the elec- 
tion. He identifies the National 
Awami Party (Wali Khan 
faction) as a fairly progressive 
group with a programme of demo- 
cracy, nationalisation, autonomy 
of regions, withdrawal from mili- 
tary blocs, friendship with th 
socialist countries, etc. i 

“One of the most influential 
parties is the Awami League led 


e writes. “It speaks for the 
Bengali national bourgeoisie, 
intellectuals and the democrati- 
cally minded middle sections of” 
East Pakistan, and its main de- 
mand is for wide political and 
economic autonomy for East 
Pakistan. In the sphere of foreign 
policy, the League is for with- ` 
drawal from CENTO and SEATO 
and for the promotion of friendly 
relations with all countries.” 

The most active organisation 
in the Rightist camp, according 
to him, is the Jamaat-e-Islami 
which “represents the most re- 
actionary sections of the bour- 
geoisie. It is fundamentally op- 
posed to socialism”, and though 
it professes solidarity with Arabs, 
it is in the American camp which 


f Sheikh Mujibur Rahman,” 
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supports Israel. 

The two parties which have 
emerged powerful after the elec- 
tions are Bhutto’s People’s Party 
and the Awami League of Muji- 
bur Rehman. Today the “re- 
actionaries” are with Bhutto. Can 
Moscow support Bhutto, the po- 
tential leader of the Western 
wing? No. Can it support Yahya 
Khan any more? This course 
is also not an easy one because 
the Yahya regime is now a prisoner 
of the Bhutto clique. 

Does Moscow expect favour- 
able changes in the western wing? 
Hardly. The Communist Party was 
banned in 1954 and even when 
the ban on political activities was 
lifted in 1970 it did not extend to 
the Communist Party. 

What is Moscow’s long-term 
historical perspective on the two 
wings of Pakistan? In a long 
article by Y. Gankovsky, a lead- 
ing Soviet orientologist, on auto- 
nomistic movements in Pakistan 
and India, it was noted that in 
1948-54, 43 per cent of the terri- 
tory of: West Pakistan was ruled 
by feudal princes “without 
elementary human rights”. - 

In spite of the 1955 reforms, 
he says, these feudal chiefs hope to 
retain their powers somehow and 
the Right-wing parties, parti- 
cularly the Jamaat, are even in 
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favour of restoring their powers. 
As against this, the eastern wing 
is predominantly poor with little 
of feudal vestiges except those 
which were imposed by the wes- 
tern wing in recent times. 
So the inevitable has happened. 
. Moscow has expressed its concern 
for the people of Bangla Desh and 
its leaders inno uncertain terms. 
For the moment, one does not 
knew if Moscow is likly to 
make any further move. But 
it has helped to set in motion 
the international alignment 
of forces over Pakistan crisis. 
And here comes the geo- 
political aspects of the Pakistan 
crisis. 
creation of the British colonial 
policy. The Englishman has a 
natural reflex of sympathy for the 
Pakistanis, and that for obvious 
reasons, for he is equally inspired 
by a hatred of India. 
The Anglo-Americans had 
fused Pakistan as a whipping boy 
against India. Any weakening of 
Pakistan through its dismember- 
ment will frustrate this Anglo- 
American objective. A Pakistan 
‘without the eastern ee oe 
| be reduced to a liability to 
Anglo-Americans. 
Thus, though they can be sure 
that the western wing will remain 
ideologically aligned with the 
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Pakistan is essentially a. 


West, and politically subser- 
vient, they cannot any more 
be sure of its viability. Hence 
the West (particularly the Anglo- 
Americans) is bound to opposey’' 
the freedom of Bangla Desh. 

As for the Americans, who are 
obsessed with global military stra- 
tegy, the strategic value of Bangla 
Desh cannot be far from their 
minds. In fact, there were reports 
last year of US-Pak negotiations 
for the setting up of radar stations ’ 
all along the Forder of East | 
Bengal with China. 

What is Moscow’s position 
in this regard? I believe that 
while Moscow is interested in the 
stability in the sub-continent, it 
will not cry over this spilt milk. 
In fact, an independent Bangla PA 
Desh may contribute to sub- 
continental stability. It has no 
interest in a united Pakistan l 
because such a united Pakistan 
will continue to be dominated 7 
by the feudal-military-industrial 
oligarchy which is sympathetic 
to the West. 

And its own geo-political 
calculations must lead it to wel- 
come this division now that China > 
has completely identified itself 
with the Islamabad clique, even 
at the expense of the pro-Peking 
Maulana Bhashani and his follow- ` 
wers in Bangla Desh. 





















the way. From humble beginnings in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 
present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 
clans, journalists and other students of current affairs. As a foram open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life. 

This has indeed been an uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over 
in the last few years—paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton 
staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- 
mally be expected to have. 

All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies placed i in a more fortunate position, 
Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we haye yet to clear the debts 
incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, 
the patient and generous. 

So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way through 
the coming days of more stress and strain. You have to contribute to 
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With Warmest Greetings 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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NOTES ON WESTERN SPECULATION (Continued from page 14) 


autonomy, and the voters gave an 
overwhelming support to this 
manifesto. 

The. United Front Ministry, 
however, was not allowed to 
function for more than two weeks. 
The Central Government dis- 
missed it in a grossly arbitrary 
fashion. The United States Gov- 
ernment should today remind 
itself (while the gifted Sabre 
Jets are bombing unarmed civi- 
lians) that as early as 1954 it 
had been indirectly guilty of sup- 
pressing the democratic rights of 
East Bengalees. For the US- 
Pakistan military aid pact was 
signed on May 19, 1954, and the 
United Front Ministry was dis- 
missed on May 30, 1954. $ 


Gifted Weapons 


There could be little doubt 
that the military support extended 
by a Super Power emboldened the 
Central Government of Pakistan 
to take this thoroughly undemo- 
cratic step. It surely hoped to 
smash a possible popular uprising 
in the east wing wi gifted 
weapons of mass destruction. 

What was a mere possibility 
in 1954 is a ghastly reality in 1971. 
In 1954 the United Front Ministry 
was dismissed because its mani- 
festo of provincial autonomy, if 
translated into practice in course 
of its years of office, would have 
deprived the West Punjabi Estab- 
lishment of all the opportunities 
to carry on, in collaboration with 
the west wing industrialists, the 
economic exploitation of the 
east wing. > 

Unlike in 1971, however, East 
Bengalees did not then have 
enough organization and unity 
to launch a mass movement for 
counteracting the machinations 
of the Establishment. They were, 
therefore, spared a genocide. 

Throughout the nineteen 
fifties and sixties, the West Pun- 
jabi bureaucratic-industrial com- 
plex persisted in treating the east 
wing as a colony. Consequently, 
the economic disparity between 
the two wings of Pakistan grew 
rapidly, and almost irretrievably 
alienated the people of the east 
wing from the West Punjabi 
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rulers. 

It is indeed remarkable that 
nearly all Western writers refused 
to attach due importance to this 
unique phenomenon of intra-state 
colonial-type exploitation. They 
merely referred to the “feeling” 
of the east wing people that their 
province was a “colony” of the 
West Punjabi rulers. They seldom 
made a serious attempt to in- 
vestigate the importance and 
validity of facts giving rise to 
this feeling. 

A realistic recording of the 
results of such an investigation 
might have snapped their special 
relation with the Establishment 
and put an end to their periodic 
visits to Pakistan. What they did 
instead was to stress the few 
concessions granted to the east 
wing from time to time, although, 
in accordance with the tradition 
of colonial governments, these 
concessions were too little- and 
came too late. 

Former President Ayub Khan, 
for instance, removed the dis- 
parity, in allocations in the Cen- 
tral Budget as between the two 
wings, and established a near- 
parity. But East Pakistanis knew 
that this was a show of parity, 
and a poor show at that. 


Wholesale Beneficiary 


Not only was this parity upset 
by separate budgetary allocations 
for the Central Government, 
but also by extra-budgetary allo- 
cations, nearly all of which bene- 
fited the west wing far more than 
the east wing. The former included 
spending on civil and military 
administration, the headquarter 
for which were all located in the 
west wing. The latter covered 
development projects (for example, 
construction of huge dams) carried 
out in the west wing. 

Accordingly, with the passage 
of time, the economic disparity 
between the two wings of Pakistan 
grew uninterruptedly, and so did 
the urge for autonomy among the 
people of the east wing. Quite 
naturally, the scope and contents 
of autonomy, considered essential 
by these people, tended to expand, 
till Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 


. Basic Democrats, mainly 


(the youngest member of the ill- 
fated United Front Ministry in 
East Bengal set up and thrown 
out in May 1964) announced his 


Six-Point Programme for full 
provincial autonomy. 
Meanwhile, Ayub had won 


the Presidential election of 1965 
and misled Western observers 
about the extent of actual popular 
support enjoyed by him. The 
election was indirect, and Ayub 
won the votes of electors, that is, 
be- 
cause he promised to perpetuate 
their privileges by maintaining his 
system of Basic | Democracy, 
while his opponent, Farima 
Jinnah, had pledged to replace 


Basic Democracy by direct 
election and universal adult 
suffrage. 


Facts Overlooked 


Western observers by and 
large overlooked this point and 
underestimated the strength of 
popular support behind Sheikh 
Mujib’s six-point plan. Therefore, 
many of them tended to trace the 
demand for full provincial auto- 
nomy to the Pakistan-India war 
of 1965. ` 

It is true that during this war 
East Pakistanis felt insecure, and, 
after the war, they became more 
and more insistent on making the 
east wing self-sufficient in defence. 
But it must not be forgotten that 
the demand for east wing’s self- 
sufficiency in defence antedated 
the war of 1965, and that it was 
a part of the larger and older 
demand for autonomy. i 

After all, military ding 
absorbed more than half of the 
Central Government’s total 
spending, and its economic bene- 
fits were virtually confined to the 
west wing. If the east wing became 
self-sufficient in defence, it would 
benefit economically from the 
diversion of a part of this spending. 

Even after the unique election 
of December 1970, many Western 
observers ap to underrate 
the popular support behind Sheikh 
Mujib’s six-point plan. They made 
an ill-concealed effort to ascribe 
the unparalleled victory of ‘the 
Awami League at this election 
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to an accident : the recent flood 
and cyclone. 

It is true that the devastation 
caused by the 1970 flood and 
cyclone surpassed all previous 
records. But then the unwilling- 
ness of the Central Government 
to take permanent  anti-flood. 
and anti-cyclone measures and 
thus insure East Pakistanis against 
an almost regularly recurring 
- disaster was an old complaint and 
one of the important justifications 


of the movement for autonomy. - 


Nor was-it in 1970 for the first 
time. that help for the flood- 
‘affected people was rushed much 
earlier by a foreign Government 
„than by the Central Government 
of Pakistan. The same thing had 
happened, for instance, in 1954. 

The remarkable success of the 
civil disobedience movement laun- 
ched by the people of Bangla 
Desh on March 2, 1971 left the 
West Punjabi Establishment in 
no doubt that the days of colonial 
exploitation of the east wing were 
irrevocably gone. Hence it 
ordered the commencement of 
genocidal military action on 
March 25, and expelled Western 
journalists from Dacca. 

These journalists are now freely 
labelling (better late than never) 
the west wing army operating in 
Bangla Desh as an occupation 
force. They should be reminded 
that in the Constituent Assembly 
of Pakistan, members representing 
the east wing used to demand a 
parity of representation in the 
armed forces as between the two 
wings, and then to point out that 
the people of the east wing looked 
upon west wing soldiers station- 
ed in their wing as an occupation 
force. 

This demand for a parity of 
strength in, the armed forces not 
merely aimed at making the east 
wing self-sufficient in defence but 
also at enabling the people of 
the east wing to have a due share 
of the enormous military expendi- 
ture on the part of the Central 
Government, and thus at reducing 
the economic disparity between the 
two wings. But the West Punjabi 
Establishment knew better and 


paid little heed to this demand, - 


keeping the representation of the 
East Pakistanis in the armed 
forces at an absolutely meagre 
level. 
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The Establishment probably 
prepared itself for the day when 
it would have to try to preserve a 
colony in the east wing by a ruth- 
less shooting of innocent civilians, 
or, to destroy its infrastructure by 
the combined might of the army, 
navy and the air force. It thus 
stuck to the confidential guidelines 
(an open secret) formulated by 
the first Secretary-General to the 
Government of Pakistan. Chau- 
dhri Muhammed Ali, shortly 
after the birth of Pakistan, Accord- 
ing to these guidelines, East 
Bengal would sooner or later walk 
out of Pakistan and the Central 
Government, therefore, should 
make no attempt to develop East 
Bengal economically. 

After the declaration of in- 
dependence by Bangla Desh, one 
feels tempted to review the writings 


- of such progenitors of the concept 


of Pakistan as Sir -Muhammad 
Iqbal and Chaudhri Rahmat Ali, 
as also the writings of such advo- 
cates of Pakistan as El Hamza or 
Ziauddin Ahmad Suleri. These 
writings refer to Pakistan as a 
movement for the self-determina- 
tion of Muslims in British India, 
and advocate establishment of at 
least two (or more) sovereign 
states for the realization of this 
goal of self-determination. 

It appears that the eminent 
progenitors of the concept of 


Pakistan realistically and 
honestly recognized the impor- 
tance of- cultural geographical 
barriers existing between, for 

instance, the Muslims of the” 
north-east region of British India 
(now Bangla Desh) and those of 
the north west (now West Pakis- 

kan). 

The rulers of the new state of 
Pakistan, however, were not at all 
interested in the honest recogni- 
tion of these differences and a 
careful formulation of proper 
policies. They were simply inte- 
rested in exploiting the east wing 
as a colony. 

The people of this wing, there- 
fore, had to draw on the entire’ 
reserve of their talents, energy and 
zeal’ for self-sacrifice. They 
brought into being Bangla Desh—. . 
a monument to the eternal capa- 
city of oppressed peoples for 
liberation. And they are lucky in, 
at least, one respect: in the 
treatment meted out to Western 
journalists by Pakistan’s military 
junta. 

This is expected to atrophy the 
lingering attachment of nearly 
all Western journalists to the 
West Punjabi Establishment. No 
longer, probably, will they feel 
obliged to espouse the cause of 
the Establishment and try to 
stigmatize a mature nationalist 
movement as a case of secession. 
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BANGLA DESH VERSUS PAKISTAN—I (Continued from page 18) 


the Central Government took one year to restore the 

popular government to the province. When ulti- 
mately it was restored, the virus of factionalism had 
already spread in the body of the United Front. 
It was in this condition of political life that the Ban- 
galees passed through 1955-1956, 1957 and 1958. 
The last disgraceful incident was the murderous 
assault on Shahed Ali, Deputy Speaker of the East 
Pakistan Assembly, during an excited proceedings of 
the Assembly. Some angry members threw a micro- 
phone stand at the victim who succumbed to his 
injuries a few days later. Shahed Ali was injured on 
September 23, 1958. There was therefore nothing 
very surprising when on October 7, President Iskander 
Mirza took over the control by a coup d’elat. 

Another example of politicking that prevailed 
in those days may be noted. Recently we have come 
across the report of the Chief Justice of Dacca High 
Court refusing to swear General Tikka Khan as the 
Governor of East Pakistan alter Shiekh Mujibur 
Rahman proclaimed his non-cooperation movement. 
Here is a twelve-year-old story of a plethora of swear- 
ing-in ceremonies in course of a single night in Gover- 
nor’s House, Dacca, Fazlul Huq was then the Gover- 
nor of East Pakistan. The scene opened on March 
31, 1958. Fazlul Huq dismissed A.R. Rahman 
Khan, Awami League Chief Minister. He invited 
A.H. Sarkar to form the Government. The swearing- 
in ceremony also took place in due solemnity. The 
Governor was dismissed by cable in the dead of night. 
Hamid Ali, the Chief Secretary became the Acting 
Governor who had to be sworn into office instan y. 
A Judge of Dacca High Court was lifted from 
bed that very night for the purpose. As soon a 
the ceremony was performed, the Governor dismissed 
the Hugq-appointed Chief Minister, A. H. Sarkar, 
and then appointed Huq-dismissed Chief Minister, 
A.R. Rahman Khan back to gaddi. Then Khan 
was also swornin. Could the servants in the Govern- 
ment House have any wink of sleep on that night? 

So long as the politically conscious Bengalee Mus- 
lim middle-class remained happy with the lollypop of 
ministerial offices, they did not encounter any diff- 
culty from the ruling class of Pakistan. For years 
the spectacle of their sucking the lollypop amused 
Karachi. The moment they found the Bengali 
middle-class to be unpredictably menacing, they 
began to strike hard. When the Bengalees reeled 
back they busied themselves in the discovery of col- 
laborators by splitting their ranks. Traitors of yes- 
terday became the jewel of Pakistan the next day. 
' The East Bengal of Seventies was to throw a new 
challenge to the ruling circles of Pakistan. And this 
Benge! has risen in revolt. 


‘ IV 


IF the growing number of the Muslim middle- 
class could have been meaningfully involved 
in the management of state affairs, the situation 
today would have been different. After the partition 
of India, a good number of non-Bengal officials 
‘went to East Pakistan. Gradually, the inapt ruling 
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class alienated the Bengalee middle-class by prevent- 
ing the increasing entry of local people in the local 
administration. 

The universities and colleges turned out graduates 
and under graduates who wanted a place in the Pakis- 
tani sun. Instead of a rapid increase in the intake 
of eligible East Pakistanis in the services, the ruling 
class of Pakistan adopted a policy of denial of oppor- 
tunities for the Bengalis. The result of this policy 
was quite tragic. The following table will speak for 


itself. 
Table 2 


THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF EAST PAKIS- 
TANIS IN THE SUPERIOR CENTRAL 
SERVICES, CIVIL AND MILITARY 





Number en Number from 





West 
Pee Pakistan 
A Civil 
Secretaries 00 19 
Joint Secretaries 3 38 
Deputy Secretaries 10 123 
Under Secretaries 38 510 
B Military 
Lt General 00 3 
Major General 00 20 
Brigadiers 1 34 
Colonels . 1 49 
Lt Colonels 2 192 
Majors 10 590 
Navy Officers. 7 593 
Air Force Officers 40 640 





SOURCE: The Dawn, Karachi, January 9, 1956, 
Quoted by A. Tayyab: Pakistan, p 18. 


This was the position that existed 15 years ago. 
Even then it was a picture of the Bengalee Muslim’s 
thwarted ambition after nine years of Pakistani life. 
The latest picture is not known. Pakistani historian 
Khalid B. Sayeed, has furnished some more facts 

{about the relative intake of East Pakistanis in various 
branches ofadministration, as in 1964-65.(See Table 3) 
Pakistan as a state, therefore, did not bring any 
aterial change in the life of the emerging East Pakis- 
Yani Muslim middle-class. If before Partition they 
were to play the second fiddle to the dominating 
Hindu middle-class in social, cultural and other 
branches of public life, they were now, in their own 
professed homeland, to play the same subsidiary 
fiddle to the non-Bengali Pakistanis. 

This situation created resentment. The resent- 
ment increased the mutual distance between the 
peoples of Islamic stock whose unity in religion 
brought together an assortment racial and liguistic 
groups. There were too many causes for Bengalees 
to be resentful for the West Pakistanis. Instead of 
satisfying the needs of the local people the ruling 
authorities tried to frustrate the ambition of the 
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Table 3 


EMPLOYMENT OF EAST. PAKISTANIS IN 
VARIOUS SELECTED BRANCHES OF MILI- 








TARY SERVICES 
From From 
Particulars East West 
Pakistan Pakistan 
Actual Number 
General 00 1 
Lt. General 00 2 
Major General 1 13 
per cent 
Officers in Armed Services 5 95 
Navy—Technical Officers 19 81 
Navy—non-technical Officers 9 91 
Naval Ranks Technical Br 28.4 71.6 
Naval Ranks non-technical 28.5 71.5 
Air Force Officers ` 
Pilots ll 89 
Navigators 27 73 
Technical Officers 17 83 
Administrative Officers 31 69 
Education Officers 13 87 


SOURCE: Sayeed, The Political System of Pakis- 


tan, p 195. Sayeed has stated that in the Secretariat 
of Pakistan no East Pakistani had become an officer 
of the Secretary’s rank. There were only two East 
Pakistani officers of Additional Secretary’s rank. 


Bengalee youth by all possible means. The most un- 
kind and uncharitable cut was the general charge 
against the Bengalees that they were parochial, nar- 
ow-minded and cantankerous, And these abuses 
woe hurled against Dacca from every possible plat- 
orm. 

On March 1, 1948, Azizuddin Ahmed told the 
Members of the Pakistani Parliament: “It seems, 
Sir, that in the present scheme of things, East Bengal 
is very much neglected”. A day later Nazimuddin, 
Chief Minister of East Bengal, told the members of 


the Parliament: “We must have a fair and a proper 


share in the Armed Forces.” This was too much 
of a provincialism. This is how Qaid-i-Millat Liaqat 
Ali Khan rebuffed the Bengalis: “Today in Pakistan 
there is no difference between the Central Govern- 
ment and a Provincial Government. The Central 
Government is composed of the representatives 
of the Provinces....We must kill this provincialism 
for all times.” (Keith Callard, op cit, p 174) 

What a wonderful way of solving a problem! 
It was apparently an attempt to see things with eyes 
made attractive with Islamic ideological surma. 
Was it for this—this constant nagging by the 
provinces about their difficulties and then putting 
blame on the Central Government—that they fought 
so hard for a Muslim homeland? À 

In February 1948, Jinnah asked the people to 
have faith in Almighty which would enable them to 
tide over all difficulties about the unity of the 
peoples of various provinces. He said in his broad- 
cast: “How can there be unity of Government 
between areas so widely separated? I can answer 


this question in one word. It is faith, faith in Al- , 


mighty God, in ourselves and in our destiny.” (Chau- 
dhury Md. Ali, op cit, p 364) 

So far as the Bengalee Muslims were concerned 
they were to have faith in themselves, in God and 
also in Central Government. In years to come this 
faith would lead them nowhere. Another table 
shows how instead of a progressive rise, there was 
stagnation in the outturn of the matriculates, graduates 
and post-graduates passing out from the universities 
of East Pakistan. 

This then was the picture of East Pakistan. 
It was a picture of unrelieved agony. It was a prison 
house which obstructed and thwarted the natural 
ambition of the Bengalee youth. If it was a picture 
universally true of all parts of Pakistan, the agonies 
of East Pakistanis would have been shared by all 
parts of the country. It was neo-apartheid applied 
to the great majority of the people by an oligarchy 
based on politico-military conspiracy. 

Jt was against this stark backgroid that the 


_ struggle of Bangla Desh should be viewed. 


(To be continued) 


Table 4 N 


NUMBER OF MATRICULATES, GRADUATES AND POST-GRADUATES IN 1951 
AND 1961 AND THEIR VARIATION, PAKISTAN AND PROVINCES. 


(—) denotes decrease 
a ren rR ETP: SASHES AEN ANTE SA ISAO ALCL AL A AE TOE A RO A TT ELE IT AEREE TA AE I IT 


Matriculates Graduates Post-graduates 
1951 1961 %7 of varia- 1951 1961 % ofvaria- 1951 1961 % of varia- 
tion tion tion 
Pakistan 521,856 884,148 69.4 85,988 82,069 (—) 4.6 22,546 31,470 39.6 
E. Pakistan 282,158 299,967 6.3 41,484 28,069 (—) 32.3 8,117 7,146 (—)12.0 
W. Pakistan 239,698 584,181 143.7 44,504 44,000 21.3 14,429 24,324 68.6 


SOURCE: Sayeed, op cit,p 197, This is from Population Census of Pakistan, 1961, Vol. I. Sayeed 


wrote: “All such figures have been cited by East Pakistani politicians to show that their province is not 
only far behind West Pakistan but that the- disparity between the two wings is actually widening with 
West Pakistan forging ahead.” (p 197) Consider this in the light of the fact that in literacy, East Pakistan 
(17.6 per cent) is ahead of West Pakistan (13.6 per cent). 


„Economic Growth (Continued from page 21) 


producers and distributors. In an article Japan’s 
Finance Minister Takeo Fukuda pointed out the 
main factor responsible for Japan’s amazing growth. 
He said: “There are many reasons for the rapid 
expansion of Japanese economy, but the most im- 
portant is the fact that the liberal democratic party 
has been in power all the time after the war, with the 
result that there has been uninterrupted continuation 
of policy. Political -stability has been the most 
essential factor in the economic growth of Japan.” 
It is the ardent duty of the Indian people to give clear 
mandate to form stable Governments in States as 
well as at the Centre. 

Mixed’ economy: Reasonable opportunities for 
the public, private and cooperative sectors must be 
given. Duplication of functions should be avoided 
to stop the wastages of resources. For this purpose 
a demarcation can be made on the following lines 
between the three sectors: Allocation of the mono- 
polistic industries for the public sector; allocating 
the industries which are quickly responsive to varia- 
tions of consumer preferences for private sector; and 
allocating the distribution of goods and serving agri- 
culture for the cooperatives. 


KERALA’S FOURTH PLAN 
(Continued from page 27) 


State. Special efforts will also be made to revitalise 
the traditional industries like Coir, Cashew, Handloom 


‘ and Beedi. The objective under power development 


is to step up the installed capacity of power generation 
to ensure adequate supply of firm power even during 
slack seasons. The State has already attained high 
standards in the fields of education and health com- 
pared to the rest of India. Hence it has to maintain 
the tempo of development already attained in social 
services. 

It is fervently hoped that Kerala will be placed on 
the threshold of industrialisation by the end of the 
Fourth Plan period, for, rapid industrialisation is the 
only way out of the morass of poverty and unemploy- 
ment in which the State finds itself today. Even today 
productivity in the agricultural front in Kerala is 
high compared to other States in the Indian Union. 
But owing to the prevalence of foreign exchange 
earning cash crops, the State finds itself deficient in 
food production. The Fourth Plan it is hoped, will 
pave the way for significant strides towards self 
sufficiency in food grains. 





Batukeswar Dutt (Continued from Page 33) 


service they imbibed during their 
association with the British Raj 


British officers who were recruited 
along with them. When Lord 
Minto and Morley decided to 
include an Indian in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council they did not 
have any occasion to remember 
any Indian ICS officer from whom 
(only) members were selected. 
They selected S.P. Sinha, a mem- 
ber from the Calcutta Bar. 

With the gradual introduction 
of self-governing institutions in 
the country and a much larger 
intake of Indians in the ICS in 
later years, the Indian civilian 
quickly rose in position by his 
extreme loyalty to the Raj. 

It was in the thirties that 
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Girija Shankar Bajpai became the 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
I saw a file in the National Archi- 
ves in which a proposal of the 
Delhi University to invite Tagore 
in 1935 to deliver the Convocation 
Address was turned down by his 
Department at the instigation of 
Home Department (The File no is 
Home, Poll. 55/1/1935) 

Dr Naba Gopal Das a tetired 
ICS officer, wrote an article 
in the Statesman some months 
ago in which he emphasised the 
degree of loyal service this Esta- 
blishment rendered to the Govern- 
ment after Independence. He said 
that the tradition of self-effacing 
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was brought forward in free 
India. He argued that the curtail- 
ment of privileges of this dying 
Establishment would not be fair. 

To be fair with Dr Das, one 
should admit that all the Indian 
officers of the ICS who served 
the British did not forget the love 
of the. motherland. But it was 
not this love that determined 
their choice of a career. It was 
a pure and simple question of 
careerism that tied them so loy- 
ally to the Service of the Crown. 

In years to come we shall 
continue to hear from the re- 
tired members of this Establish- 
ment autobiographical accounts 
of this concept of selfless loyalty 
keeping mum over the period ` 
that marked their direct associa- 
tion with the British Raj. This 
nostalgic humbug should not be 
allowed to cloud the central fact 
that they were the faithful ally 
of the foreign power. 

Time has come to tell them. 
that it was not due to the virtue 
of their opportunistic patriotism 
that India won her independence. 
It was the countless Bhagat 
Singhs and Batukeswar Dutts 
who by their sacrifice and suffer- 
ing cleared the path of India’s 
march to freedom. 
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A limited number of copies of some of the interesting and instructive Hungarian Journals 
including Hungarian Review, Hungarian Quarterly and Hungary Today are available 
with us. 


Those whe are interested in any of these may write to : 


The Information Officer 
Hungarian Embassy 
15 Jorbagh 
New Delhi-3 
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I am convinced that the 


only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in ‘the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, + 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 

of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Stand by Bangla Desh 


T HE formation of the Bangla Desh Government 
has opened a new chapter of significant possibi- 
lities and responsibilities for India. 

“So long as the butchery of innocent men, women 
and children of the Bangla Desh by the Yahya Khan’s 
army was perpetrated, it was a matter of utmost 
humanitarian consideration to mobilise world 
opinion in favour of moving the military junta at 
Islamabad to stay its hand. But once a Government 
is formed on the soil of Bangla Desh, which has the 
undoubted sanction of the overwhelming majority 
of the population behind it—as borne out by the 
sweeping victory of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s party at 
the last election—the question of giving it recogni- 
tion and all-out support becomes a matter-of urgent 
political necessity sanctioned under international 
law. Even if such a government had not functioned on 
the soil of Bangla Desh, it does not come in the way 
of its getting recognition from other powers—there 
are many instances in history where emigre govern- 
ments have functioned and got recognition from diffe- 
rent states. The Bangla Desh Government has been 
actually established on the soil of Bangla Desh and 
has been carrying on a powerful campaign of national 
defence with the unmistakable backing of the mass of 
the population. Despite Yahya Khan’s ferocious 
military offensive, the Bangla Desh Government has 
been able to hold its own and therefore it has all the 
more claim to recognition as anindependent entity 
under international law. 

From the point of view of India’s self-interest it is 
necessary that such a Government should be imme- 
diately recognised. If there is any delay in according 
it recognition and India has to follow suit after other 
powers had recognised it, the political advantage 
of demonstrating India’s friendship to a neighbouring 
state whose leadership had already declared even 


before establishing independence their resolve to 
remain friendly with our country, will be lost. Instead, 
it would be to India’s advantage to be the first 
country to extend recognition to the independent 
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state of Bangla Desh and at the same time to campaign 
before the comity of nations for recognising the birth 
of this new state. There is no doubt that once India 
extends its recognition to the independent state of 
Bangla Desh, other countries will take up its cause 
much more effectively. 

Islamabad’s plea that the resistance movement 
in Bangla Desh is secessionist in character with the 
aim of disintegrating Pakistan, is untenable in fact and 
in law. For one thing, the population of what today 
constitutes Bangla Desh formed the recognised ma- 
jority of the state of Pakistan and therefore their 
striving for independence from the jack-boot of 
Islamabad was the repudiation of the stronghold by 
a minority section of the state of Pakistan. Secondly, 
the hard core of the resistance movement in Bangla 
Desh is provided by Sheikh Mujibur’s party, the 
Awami League, which swept the poll in an unpre- 
cedented avalanche in December last and even 
Yahya Khan himself had to recognise the claim of 
Awami League to form government not only over 
Bangla Desh but over the entire state of Pakistan. 
Thirdly, the military junta which today is waging a 
war against Bangla Desh has-itself no popular sanc- 
tion. Not only has it never faced a verdict of any 
electorate, it has openly admitted that it would have to 
hand over power once the government elected by the 
people was installed. Under these circumstances, the 
military offensive against Bangla Desh has itself no 
sanction under law, and if anything, it is Yahya 
Khan’s junta which has been carrying on illegal 
military operations against Bangla Desh. 

But New Delhi would be mistaken if it only accords 
recognition and keeps quiet. More important is to 
see that all possible help is rendered to the independent 
state of Bangla Desh to ward off the armed attack on 
it. It is the bounden duty of the Government and the 
people of this country to see that the new-born state 
of Bangla Desh is sustained and gets the wherewithal 
to rid it of the army of occupation that Islamabad 
has been frantically despatching against it. 

There is no doubt that such a step on the part of 
India would involve important political decisions 
particularly in relation to Pakistan. The military 
junta at Islamabad having lost in the east, might in 
desperation, try to go in for a mad venture in the west 
and the security to Kashmir may be threatened. India 
has to prepare for such an eventuality. With the 
tremendous sense of national unity that the events 
in Bangla Desh has generated in this country, it 
will be possible for the Government to ward off any 
such danger which may threaten Kashmir or any other 
part of the country. 

It is also important to take note of the likely 
political repercussion of the independence of Bangla 
Desh in the rest of Pakistan. The urge for self- 
determination of the people of Pakhtoonistan and 
Baluchistan may gain fresh momentum with the 
success of the independence movement of Bangla 
Desh. Therefore, it would perhaps be a wrong 
political calculation to regard that West Pakistan 
will become a much more unified entity once the 
eastern wing is lost. The assertion of independence 
by the people of Bangla Desh may be the beginning 
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of a chain reaction which may threaten the very 
existence of the State of Pakistan. However, that is 
a matter for future and it is for the people of these 
regions to decide their own course of action. At the 
moment, the reality of the existence of the indepen- 
dent state of Bangla Desh and the urgency of sus- 
taining it are the two cardinal tasks before our 
country. 

In this context, it is necessary to sound a note of 
warning against a certain trend which is noticeable. 
A section of opinion in this country has been talking 
irresponsibly about the perspective a merger of two 
Bengals into a state of united Bengal. Unfortunately, 
the campaign of CPM in West Bengal that the struggle 
of the two Bengals has the same objective, that is to 
fight the Centre—Dui Banglar ek nam, Kendrer 
biruddhe sangram—has given this trend a standing 
which is totally unwarranted. It is interesting that the 
same slander propaganda has been launched by cer- 
tain British circles as could be seen from the editorial 
comments in the latest issue of The Economist (April 
10, 1971). Responsible political elements in West 
Bengal have to guard themselves against such a 
trend. 

There is no doubt that there are many cultural 
and emotional ties that bind the Bengalee people in 
the two States. The possibilities of developing trade 
relations and free communication are going to be 
of advantage to both West Bengal and Bangla Desh. 
The need for developing mutual economic coopera- 
tion between India and Bangla Desh are recognised 
by ail. A friendly Bangla Desh will solve the problem 
of the Farakka Barrage and is definitely going to help 
in working out a rational system of irrigation and 
flood control which will bring immense benefit to the 
people of India as also to the people of Bangla 
Desh. Joint projects for harnessing the Brahmaputra 
for power generation and flood control can be en- 
visaged as a long-term possibility. With all this it 
would be the duty of the Government and the people 
of India to see that the independence of the state of 
Bangla Desh is protected not only today but tomorrow 
as well. As we extend a helping hand to the people 
and Government of Bangla Desh during the ordeal 
that accompanies its birth, we must come out un- 
equivocally with the assurance that their independent 
existence will be honoured and safeguarded by us in 
the future as well and there is no question of the 
merger of two Bengals or of Bangla Desh becoming 
and appendage of India. 

People of Bangla Desh have risen against the rulers 
of West Pakistan because they have been treated as a 
colony and it is to be recognised that once they have 
thrown away the shackles of colonial existence, the 
strong sense of independence will not allow them to 
be drawn into any other relationship than that of 
equality with other states. It is for India, the next door 
neighbour, to guarantee the protection of that indepen- 
dence on a footing of freedom and equality, without 
allowing any apprehension about the future relation- 
ship clouding the cordial relations that bind them 
today. 


April 13 
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HE annual session of the 

Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry last 
weekend has tried to show that 
the “captains” of trade and 
industry are “prepared” to adjust 
themselves to the changed cir- 
cumstances. That they are pre- 
pared to adjust also indicates a 
realisation that an irreversible 
change has taken place. 

But the nature of this “change” 
in attitude has not been spelt out in 
relation to the prevailing political 
atmosphere flowing from massive 
support given to the Congress led 
by Smt Indira Gandhi in the mid- 
term poll to the Lok Sabha. What 
is inherent in this very apparent 
change is the popular demand 
that the country’s economy has to 
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be refashioned and rationalised 
in such a manner that the deprived 
and-the neglected, who have been 
denied justice all these years, do 
not once again find themselves 
cheated of their due. 

If the members and leaders of 
the FICCI have been able to 
correctly understand the meaning 
of the poll verdict, they should be 
able to realise that the masses 
are on the move; the unprivi- 
leged is in no mood to wait 
passively or patiently for some 
crumbs thrown at them; they 
are getting ready to lay rightful 
claim on their share.of the pros- 
perity that has so far been cornered 
by a handful. 

The poll verdict has also been 
a warning that they would not wait 
till the Government and the privi- 
leged few are in a position to 
decide when to set in motion the 
processes of social justice. It is 
the people of this country who 
have decided to set the pace. 

On the other hand, if these 
“captains” of the private sector, 
exercising control over 85 per 
cent of our economy, are thinking 
only of certain adjustments in 
their tactics to suit the exigencies 
of the circumstances, without any 
change in their overall strategy 
of battening at the expense of the 
people, they will be committing 
the same mistake as did their 
spokesmen in the Right reactionary 
parties of taking the people of 
this country for granted. 

By this time, it should not be 
difficult for them to realise that the 
new situation provides little scope 
for fresh manoeuvres to rope in 
the Government, by softening their 
attack on it, to execute their old 
strategy. 

In fact, the Government at the 
Centre is on trial and will have to 
justify its existence in the eyes of 
the people. Its options are very 
limited to accommodate unjust 
demands of the tycoons, and much 
less for a compact against popular 
interests. It was not for nothing 
that the Prime Minister, while 
inaugurating the FICCI session, 
said that “we all have to function 
within ’a common framework 
which has the support of the 
people”. 

Smt Gandhi told the FICCI 
session: “The process of history 
is relentless. No matter what we 
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do, we cannot flout it; else we 
shall be bypassed and left behind. 
This is the danger in clinging to 
earlier conclusions reached on 
the basis of premises which are 
no longer relevant.” 

Yet, it is this understanding of 
the process of history that these 
gentlemen of trade and industry 
have failed to grasp. One, of 
course, did not expect from them 
the vision to outline a new concept 
in the management of our economy 
that would break with the past 
practices and initiate measures 
which will not only take the 
industrial growth rate much higher 
than the six per cent achieved 
already, but also provide the 
wherewithal for simultaneously 
executing schemes that speedily 
meet the essential requirements 
of the people. 

But in the changed circums- 
tances of today, one did expect 
them to dispense with their usual 
whining and complaining about 
licensing policy, controls, lack 
of scope for further enlargement 
of ‘their business empires—all 
that they, have been used to 
repeating year after year—even as 
the outgoing FICCI President, 
Sri ‘D.C. Kothari, talked of a 
partnership of service with the 
Government. Had their starting 
point been a “partnership with 
the people’—which is undoubted- 
ly expecting too much—they 
would have realised that the 
present Government is there to 
execute the will of the people, 
if it is not to betray the faith 
teposed in it. 

The demand has been made 
that for the purpose of speeding 
up the issue of licences, the State 
Governments should also be em- 
powered to grant them. In other 
words, the objective of national 
planning of our economy be given 
up; the State Governments which 
the Big Business Houses consider 
it easier to influence, be allowed 
to enter into a competition with 
each other to attract more indus- 
tries with offers of ever greater 
concessions, unmindful of the re- 
quirements of balanced regional 
development. 

On the other hand, there has 


‘been hardly any effective response 


to take advantage of the wide field 
kept open by the licensing policy 
with the delicensing of enterprises 
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having investments up to acrore 
of rupees. In his presidential 
address, Sri Kothari did emphasise 
on the need to encourage the 
growth of small-scale industries, 
but failed to urge the mem- 
bers of his organisation to set up 
new industries in hitherto starved 
areas. 

The fact is that these “captains” 
of industry and commerce have no 
such idea, nor are they venture- 
some to go into virgin areas. In 
our country, the general tendency 
has been to concentrate in areas 
which are already industrially 
developed, to the neglect of vast 
regions that continue to be eco- 
nomically poor as they used to 
a during the British colonial 


Even at this late stage, neither 
Sri Kothari nor any other member 
of the FICCI has been able to 
present concrete plans to over- 
come this major defect in our 
economic development. They are 
the fitm believers in the Biblical 
injunction: “For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance.. 

Lately, after the nationalisa- 
tion of the fourteen commercial 
banks, a new complaint has ‘been 
added to the long existing list, 
that the industry is being starved 
of credit since the major banks 
have been diverting large sums to 
the agricultural sector. At this 
FICCI session a homily was 
served a that a credit squeeze 
was not called for at a time when 
production was hampered by 
want of working capital. 

But this charge is as untenable 
as their complaint about licensing 
policy. Facts show that éven 
today the traditional sector of 
business and industry got 76.2 
per cent of all bank credit, while 
the non-traditional sectors like 
agriculture, small industries and 
self-employed persons got only 
23.8 per cent. 

The Venkatappiah Committee 
had estimated the requirements 
of agricultural finance at Rs 1,489 
crores in 1970-71. But the actual 
direct finance provided to the 
farmers came to only Rs 198 
crores at the end of November 
last year. Against an estimated 
seven crore farmers who needed 
finance, only 23 lakhs had been 
given credit. 
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Not only this, the privately 

owned banks before nationalisa- 
tion, with most of these “Captains” 

of industry and commerce as 
their directors deciding on the 
banks’ lending policies, have been 
systematically diverting rural and 
small town deposits to be re-lent 
in the urban areas. Non-metro- 
politan areas contributed Rs 
2,451 crores to deposits at the 
end of 1968, but advances to such 
areas came to only. Rs 1,110 
crores. 

Moreover, it is a widely known 
fact today that most of these 
industrial and trading interests 
have been setting up big projects 
and expanding the existing ones 
not. on the basis of their own 
capacity and resources but on 
the strength of public funds made 
available at concessional rates 
through Government agencies 
like the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration, the Industrial Credit and 
Investment ` Corporation, the 
Industrial Development Bank, and 
above all, the Life Insurance 
Corporation, besides the national- 
ised banks. 

To be a partner with the Gov- 
ernment in serving the people will 
require, first of all, the removal 
of the blinkers that obstruct a 
clear vision and understanding of 
the reality of today: a requirement 
that is far. from the mind of the 
private sector. That is the reason 
why its exponents go on repeating 
ad infinitum the need for price 
stabilisation, for linking wages to 
increased production, in order to 
maintain costs and prices at 
reasonable levels. ~ 

But they have nothing to say 
about the artificial scarcity created 
in essential goods in order to 
pitch the prices high. The crassest 
example is in the case of the textiles 
where the mills deliberately divert 
their resources for production of 

varieties of cloth in order 

to reap huge profits while lowering 
the production of the controlled 
varieties of cloth which people 
with low income need. 

It is idle to talk of price 
stabilisation when the industrial 
and business interests themselves 
artificially starve the market. It 

“is equally meaningless to talk of 
wage restraint after having raised 
prices in this manner. 

The old relation between de- 





mand and supply have been 
broken by these very interests. 


‘It does not behove them to cry 


hoarse over high prices, nor can 
they honestly suggest restraint on 
wages. Having initially pushed 
up prices of products, they have 
introduced in the economy a 
vicious circle in which inflationary 
pressures are inevitable. 

But the most devastating effect 
of inflation comes from the huge 
hidden black money with which 
the tycoons operate in the share 
markets, and multiply personal 
wealth amidst all-round dire 
poverty. 

It is easy to talk of cooperation 
with the Government when there 
is a lurking hope that it will 
succumb to blandishments. But 
the test will come at the time of 
the next Budget. One would like 


to see how much .of this talk of" 


cooperation would persist if new 
imposts on the corporate sector 
are proposed. 

There is a no doubt that a 
realisation has come to the busi- 
ness and industrial interests that 
in the changed political atmosphere 
of today, it would not do to 
adopt a posture of confrontation 
against the Government. It is a 
realisation that recognises the 
massive support of the people 
who have put this Government in 
office. But there is hardly any sign 
yet that they have given up any 
idea of overcoming, this “obstacle” 
through subterfuges. 

Some two centuries ago Adam 


Smith, referring to the conclaves , 


of the sort that the FICCI session 
had been, had said that they end 
“in a conspiracy against the public 
or in some contrivance to raise 
prices”. He had enjoined that a 
government “ought to do nothing 
to facilitate such assemblies, much 
less to render them necessary”. 
It will take some time yet to prove 
that the injunction of Adam Smith 

is not valid today. 
$ S.P. 


April 12 


The second article`in the 
series “Industrial Relations” 
by Sri Satish Loomba reached 


our office too late to be inclu- 
ded in. this issue. It will be 
published next week, 
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SSP: 

End 

of 
Death-wish? 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T# open criticism by Sri 
Madhu Limaye of the barren 
tactical line pursued by the Sam- 
yukta Socialist Party, if it indicates 
the beginning of an honest and 
purposeful reassessment of the 
national situation and the SSP’s 
role in it, can well be said to 
augur well for the future of, the 
Leftist movement in the country. 

In view of the various things 
that have been happening within 
the SSP, there is bound to be a 
measure of scepticism among 
progressive sections of public 
opinion as well as within the ranks 
of the party about Sri Limaye’s 
intentions. Even so, there is 
no need to minimise the signi- 
ficance of the public stand he has 
taken against his party’s continu- 
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ed association with the reactionary ' 
SVDs in Bihar and UP or his 
candid admission that entry into 
an alliance with the Rightist 
parties for the Lok Sabha poll 
was a colossal blunder which Fad 
cost the SSP “all the gains of the 
last twenty years”. 

Sri Limaye’s forthright state- 
ments about different aspects of 
the SSP’s policy must also be seen 
in the context of General Secie- 
tary George Fernandes’ insistence 
on withdrawal from the two SVD 


` Governments. 


It is easy to point out that 
if Sri Limaye and Sri Fernandes 
had taken up their present posi- 
tion before the party was stamped 
into alliance with the parties 
of reaction, the fate of the SSP 
might well have been vastly dif- 
ferent. At any rate its image 
would not have been tarnished 
to the extent it has been even if in 
terms of seats it had not gained 
much more than it has actually 
done. 

There will be questions, too, 
as to why Sri Limaye had to wait 
till a month after the election 
results were known to express 
his views about relations with the 


Rightist parties as well 4s about . 


the wild allegations Sri Raj 
Narain and others have been 
making about the conduct of the 
elections. Many will wonder also 
why at every major conference 
of the SSP where Sri S.M. Joshi 
sounded a note of caution against 
the opportunist and unprincipled 
line being forced upon the party 
by the dominant group in the 
leadership, Sri Limaye and Sri 
Fernandes did not stand by him 
but in effect allowed Sri Raj 
Narain to have his way. 

These questions are relevant, ] 
and will have to be answered by 
the leaders concerned at least to 
clear the minds of their followers 
within the party. So far as the 
Leftist movement is concerned, 
while the lessons of the SSP’s 
performance will no doubt be] 
useful, the signs of serious rethin- 
king by leaders like Sri Limaye 
are of the greatest importance at 
the moment, for the future will 
be affected by the outcome of this 
process. 

Before taking a look at the 
future, however, it may be useful 
to assess the validity of the 


criticisms voiced by Sri Limaye 
against the line adopted by his 
party in recent times. It is 
difficult to disagree with him 
when he says that the total rout 
of the SSP in Uttar Pradesh 
was due to “the sins of the SVD 
Government” in that State. There 
is indeed nothing new about 
the hst of “sins” he has given, 
including the police firing on 
students in Banaras, the enact- 
ment of the preventive detention 
law, the Black Ordinance relating 
to university unions and having 
kept Sri T. N. Singh in office 
despite the crushing defeat he 
suffered in the Maniram byelec- 
tion. 

These are the very charges 
on the basis of which important 
leaders and workers of the SSP 
rose in revolt in UP well before 
the Lok Sabha poil, some of them 
going to the extent of leaving the 
party in utter disgust. The con- 
ditions in which the SSP continues 
to stick to the SVD Ministry 
in Bihar are not very different, 
and this truth Sri Limaye has 
frankly admitted. The other 
major point made by him, of 
course, relates to the alliance 
with the Rightist parties forced 
upon the party by the Raj Narain 
faction. 

The question that immediately 
arises is why leaders like Sri 
Limaye and Sri Fernandes did 
not force the issue in the highest 
party forums despite the many 
opportunities they had for doing 
so. To many within the party, 
the perspective was quite clear 
long before the mid-term poll, 
and the argument that the poll 
results have opened the eyes of 
some of the leaders does not sound 
entirely convincing. These lea- 
ders knew also that the Raj 
Narain faction’s strength among 
the delegates was not based on 
genuine membership, and it is 
strange that there was no challenge 
to Sri Raj Narain on this score. 

The conclusion seems ines- 
capable that before the elections 
these important leaders of the SSP 
operated on the basis of personal 
and factional equations and were 
in no mood to recognise the dan- 
gers that stared the party in 
the face. No doubt the cultivated 
antagonism towards the Nehru 
family played an important role 
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in blinding these leaders to the 
realities of the political situation 
and to the immense harm they 
_ were doing the party by making 
it virtually an appendage of the 
Rightist axis. If at least the 
electoral verdict has helped to 
clear the mist and made vision 
clearer, that should be welcome. 


Costly Mistakes 


If the costly mistakes of the ' 


party in the recent past are ad- 
mitted, what next? Neither Sri 
Limaye’s pronouncements nor the 
proceedings of the recent meeting 
of the SSP’s National Committee 
provide a clear answer to this 
all-important question. All that 
seems to be clear at the moment 
is’ that at Ranchi the Raj Narain 
line will be subjected to severe 
attack and there will be a con- 
certed move to delink the SSP 
from the parties of social and 
communal Reaction. It is equally 
certain that a determined fight 
will be put up by Sri Raj Narain 
with the help of his numerous 
“delegates”, 

Those who think that Sri 
Raj Narain is’ only being made 
a scapegoat for the collective folly 
of the dominant leadership of the 
party will undoubtedly be justi- 
fied in their view; but the real 
issue before the rank and file 
of the SSP is not which leader 
or leaders they should prefer but 
what precise policy the- party 
should pursue. The rank and 
file will have to consider, too, 
how much trust to place in those 
leaders who actively and passively 
contributed to the party being 
reduced to its present forlorn 
state. 

For the past sins of the party 
Sri Raj Narain was not alone 
responsible although no doubt 
his role was the most despicable; 
he could not bave had his way if 
the other leaders and the groups 
following them had not lost their 
way in the jungle of opportunism 
and _self-advancement. 

The party will thus have to 
take stock of past performance 
and identify those responsible for 
the blunders Sri Limaye and Sri 
Fernandes are now categorical 
about; but more important, it 
will have to consider the policies 
it should pursue from now on, 
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the allies it should seek and the 
programmes it should carry out 
if it is once again to become 
acceptable to the people at large 
as a genuine party of the Left. 
The National Committee of 
the party at its recent meeting 
called for unity of Leftist forces, 
but it was not clear about the 
meaning and content of this call 
in our situation. That there is 
a lot of confusion among the 
leaders of the SSP on this question 
is quite obvious. Some of them, 
including even Sri S.M. Joshi, 
think of nothing more than a 
merger of the SSP and the PSP— 
a concept which has become an 
integral part of the confused his- 
tory of both parties. Some others 
think in terms of working out 
some kind of equation with the 
CPM, demarcating it from the 
Naxalities, but are averse to an 
understanding with the CPI. 
Very few of them think in 
terms of evolving rapport with 
the progressive sections in the 
Congress which have been con- 
siderably strengthened as a result 
of the mid-term poll and the cam- 
paigning that preceded it. And 
there is, of course, the section 
which is unwilling to give up its 
relations with the Rightist parties 
like the Syndicate and the BKD. 


Green Signal 


The SSP National Committee 
has for the umpteenth time 
given the green signal for the 
resumption of efforts for merger 
of the SSP and the PSP. In 
respect of the other Leftist parties 
there are serious differences. 
Even Sri Joshi is reported to have 
propounded the strange theory 
that there is no difference bet- 
ween the CPI and the Congress. 

In contrast, PSP chairman 
Goray has declared that SSP- 
PSP merger, even if desirable, 
is not enough; what is needed 
is a consolidation of Leftist 
forces at the national level. On 
behalf of the PSP it has also been 
clarified that the CPI as well as 
parties like the PWP and RPI 
should form part of the “socialist 
bloc”. 


But so far as the SSP is 
concerned, the recent delibera- 
tions of its National Committee 
have shown that there is no clarity 


about the scope of socialist unity 
or about the terms ‘for under- 
standing with other parties of the 
Left. Past experience shows that 


- even on the limited question of 


merger with the PSP there is no 
guarantee that ancient personal 
rivalries and animosities will not 
lead to a breakdown of talks as 
usual. 

Apart from the personal factor, 
there is no common understanding 
between the two parties in res- 
pect of the national political 
situation and its needs. Sri Goray 
has rightly pointed out that 
the most vocal and influential 
section of the SSP’s leadership 
still clings to the exploded con- 
cept of ‘“‘non-Congress”’ alliances, 


_Barren Attitude 


In ôther words, it is quite pos- 
sible that at Ranchi while an at- 
tempt will be made to single out 
Sri Raj Narain as the villain of 
the piece and discredit him, 
there will be no serious effort 
to review the party’s barren 
attitude towards the Congress 
and other Left and democratic 
parties. Whether such a deve- 


“lopment will help the SSP to 


re-establish itself as a genuine 
Leftist party must remain open 
to serious doubt. 

Sri Raj Narain’s arrogant 
reply to the charges levelled against 
him and his pretence that he has 
not violated the norms laid down 
at Sonepur show clearly that 
the task of those who really want 
to reverse the party line is not 
going to be very easy in any case; 
if they continue to carry the burden 
of  anti-Congressism—implying 
no more than anti-Indiraism— 
they have no chance of defeating 
the Raj Narain line at Ranchi, 
for if “Indira Hatao” dreams 
continue to haunt them, they can 
hardly convince the rank and file 
that Sri Raj Narain is wrong. 

Sri Limaye and Sri Fernandes 
are right in insisting immediate 
exit of the SSP from the “ram- 
shackle” SVD Government in 
Bihar and final break with the 
Right axis in UP as well. But 
the SSP’s image cannot be re- 
stored on the strength of this 
negative slogan alone. 

What these leaders, if they 
are sincere about reappraisal of 
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policy and “rediscovery of bear- 
ings”, should do at Ranchi is to 
spell out the basis for the cooperd- 
tion of all the Leftist parties in the 
country without tryig to pro- 

ject the SSP and ‘its leadership 
- as the only genuinely socialist 
group in the country. Socia- 
‘list unity does not mean the erasure 
of the identity of any single 
party; it should mean a broad 
agreement on cooperation and 
joint action on a range of issues 
affecting the masses—like the 
land question in the rural areas 
and trade union struggles in the 
urban centres. 


It is meaningless to ignore the 


fact that within the Congress 
party there are a large number 
of sificere individuals who largely 
share’ the ideals of the Leftist 
parties. The fécent elections 
have shown that their existence 
as well as their potentiality for 
_ bringing about radical changes 
has been recognised by the people. 


It is not an accident that the 
number of committed radicals 
in the ruling party at the Centre 
has multiplied several times as a 
result of the mid-term poll. The 
SSP would be short-sighted not 
to take note of this fact in deci- 
ding its attitude to the Left and 
democratic parties as a whole. 

There is little to be gained 
by the Leftist parties sniping at 
one another or adopting a “holier 
than thou” attitude or trying 
to treat Congress socialists as 
untouchables. Such an attitude 
can only lead to a further weak- 
ening of the Leftist movement as a 
whole at a time when the people 
have clearly demonstrated that 
they want radical social and eco- 
nomic policies implemented in the 
country without delay. 

Even if it is felt that Smt 
Indira Gandhi may not go as far 
as the people want her to, it is 
the duty of the Leftist parties 
to recognise, first, the people’s 
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faith in her and, secondly, the 
need to put pressure unitedly 
on the Government to live up 
to the ruling party’s election 
pledges. In the latter task the 
committed radicals in the Congress 
are a very important factor, and 
it would’ be utter folly to ignore 
this elementary truth. 

Whether Sri Limaye, Sri Fer- 
nandes and others who condemn 
Sri Raj, Narain now have the 
vision and the capacity to com- 
prehend the Indian reality in its 
totality and chalk out a path 
for the SSP that will make it an 
integral part of the socialist 
movement in India in the coming 
years will be seen at Ranchi. 
The first requirement if they 
are to save the party is to bury 
finally the anti-Congress ghost they 
have lived with for some years 
now and take a fresh, objective 
look at the political scene keeping 
in view only the declared social 
and economic ideals of the SSP. 


Mainstream Appeals to its Readers 


Dear Reader, 


For eight long years now, Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, but it has never faltered on 


the way. From humble beginnings in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 
present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 
cians, journalists and other students of current affairs. As a foram open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life. 


This has indeed been an uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over |. 
in the last few years—paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton 
staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- 
mally be expected to have. 


All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike’ weeklies placed in a more fortunate position, 
Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts 
incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, 
he patient and generous. 


So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way through 
the coming days of more stress and strain. You have to contribute to 


. MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 
Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 


Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 


Every 
donation will be acknowledged in the pages of Mainstream. 


With Warmest Greetings 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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TAMILNADU 


s 


DMK -| 
Rediscovering 
its 

Identity 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


HE mid-term elections have 
given the ruling DMK a 
majority never before given to any 
single party in Tamilnadu or its 
predecessor Madras State. The 
. party won 184 of the 234 seats, 
polling about seven million votes. 
The DMK led Progressive 
Front which consisted of the 
DMK, Congress, CPI, Forward 
Bloc, Muslim League, PSP and 
Tamil Arasu Kazhagam polled 
over 80 lakh votes to secure 209 
seats. The Congress did not 
contest any Assembly seat. 
Victory brings in its train a 
large number of problems. This 
seems especially true in the case 
of the DMK. In the context of 
the “pro-Indira” tide throughout 
the country, the DMK victory 
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seems to have lost much of its 
lustre. The Telengana Praja 
Samithi won impressively in spite 
of the Congress in Andhra Pra- 
desh. But in Tamilnadu, the 
regional DMK bettered its 1967 
performance only because of the 
pro-Indira tide. 

Some analysts say’ that the 
DMK benefited to an unexpected 
extent by: (a) opting for a mid- 
term poll for the Assembly along 
with the mid-term poll for the 
Lok Sabha ordered by Smt 
Gandhi; (6) by making the poll 
issue one between the progressive 
and the reactionary camps—an 
issue posed before the whole In- 
dian electorate, not the Tamilnadu 
electorate alone; and (c) by 
forging an alliance with the Cong- 
ress, CPI and other progressive 
parties, this strategy effectively 
blunting the Syndicate bid to 
make the DMK regime’s corrup- 
tion the main issue in the Assemb- 
ly poll. 

But the fact remains that the 
DMK’s mass base has become 
much larger than it was. The 
DMK. won 84 per cent of the 
seats in rural areas. When it first 
entered the elections in 1957, it 
was-mainly representative of the 
urban poor. Not so now. From a 
predominantly urban party, the 
DMK has transformed itself 
into a rural party. With its open 
membership of 7,84,700 in 9,600 
branch units (according to Gene- 
ral Secretary V.R. Nedunchez- 
hian’s _ report to the General 
Council in February 1971) the 
DMK has demonstrated its 
organisational superiority in the 
elections. . 

Whether the DMK would 
have won as impressively if it 
had gone it alone is now largely 
an academic question. But the 
fact that it won impressively 
swimming with the Indira current 
appears to have created a variety 
of problems for the party leader- 
ship. The victorious DMK is now 
in need of re-discovering its 
separate identity and its big-party 
status. 

In its hour. of triumph the 
DMK is a loser too. In the Fourth 
Parliament, it was a crucial factor 
for the stability of the Central 
Government. Thus the DMK had 
enormous scope for bargaining 
with the Centre. It was able to 


wrest many concessions which 
helped it to enhance its appeal to 
new sections of the State’s popu- 
lation. 

The clearance given to the 
Salem plant, the Tuticorin petro- 
chemical complex, the 14-acre 
Central aid for draught relief, 
concessions like renaming “Akash 
Vani” as Vaanoli, changing the 
name of Madras State into Tamil 
Nadu and the like—all this was 
ascribed to the DMK’s key 
position with 24 members in 
Parliament. Now the DMK, like 
the rest of the Opposition parties, 
has ceased to be of importance 
in the power structure at the 
Centre. It cannot expect special 
favours. 

While the Congress has no 
need to play opposition to the 
DMK in the State because of its 
absence from the Assembly, the 
DMK has perforce to play the 
role of opposition in Parliament. 
For the first time the DMK 
has been compelled to exercise a 
Left-ward pressure on the Centre 
because of the party's pre-poll 
pledges and postures. 

This in turn is likely to compel 
the DMK to demarcate itself 
increasingly from the policies of 
Smt Indira Gandhi’s Government 
by assuming more radical postures. 
This the DMK leadership is not 
willing or equipped to do. 

Logically, therefore, the DMK 
is now striving for distinction by 
a seeming return to its regional 
moorings. It is admitted by the 
DMK leadership that the party 
can never outgrow its “single 
State” status. Sri Karunanidhi, 
party chairman and Chief Minis- 
ter, has set the guidelines of 
regionalism for the DMK. The 


_ events in Bangla Desh have been 


utilised by him to project the 


"DMK ’s regional-party image 
sharply. 2 
Of course, he has said 


that the DMK does not any 
more stand for division of India 
or the separation of Tamilnadu. 
At the same time he has said that 
the Centre should take care not 
to create Mujibur Rahmans in 
India. 

According to Sri Karunanidhi, 
Partition in 1947 was not because 
of Jinnah’s two-nation theory 
but because of the suppression of 
States’ autonomy by the Central 
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(British) Government. And, 
again, it is because of the Pakistan 


Central Government stubbornly ` 


refusing to grant autonomy to 
East Pakistan that the Bangla 
Desh freedom struggle has be- 
come inevitable. The lesson for 
the Central Government in India 
should be to avoid the mistakes of 
Pakistani rulers and concede 
autonomy to the States. 

What exactly does the DMK 
want? Sri Karunanidhi has 
carefully avoided specific de- 
mands. He wants to wait for the 
Rajamannar Committee, appoint- 
ed by the Tamilnadu Government 
to go into Centre-State relations, 
to submit its report. 


Composite Government 


The Committee was appointed 
last year after Sri Karunanidhi 
gave his party men two slogans: 
“Manilathil Suya-achi Madhiyil 
Koottachi (self-Government in the 
State and composite Government 
at the Centre) and Thani. Kodi 
(separate flag). He explained that 
“composite Government” meant 

` Government run by representa- 
tives of the States. The report of 
the Rajamannar Committee, 
expected in a month, can only be 
a political document to suit the 
plans of the ruling DMK. 

While speaking on the Bangla 
Desh freedom struggle in .the 
Legislative Council, Sri Karuna- 
nidhi made a significant comment. 
He said while the Prime Minister 
bad consulted Opposition. leaders 
on the issue, she had not held 
consultations with the Chief Mi- 
nisters. “In my view the Prime 
Minister and the Central Govern- 
ment should have consulted the 
Chief Ministers before taking a 
stand on the recent developments 
in East Pakistan.” 

This grievance was taken ad- 
vantage of by Radio Pakistan. 
In one of its broadcasts on April 
6, Pakistan Radio said: “Mr 
Karunanidhi, Prime Minister of 
one of the South Indian States, 
Tamilnadu, formerly known as 
Madras, and leader - of an anti- 
Central Government party, namely, 
the Dravida Progressive Party, 

. has criticised the Indian Prime 
- Minister for her hasty. stand 
on events in East Pakistan, 
a stand taken without the know- 
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ledge of the leaders of States in 
India.” 

Sri Karunanidhi also aired 
a variety of other grievances. The 
naming of Aur India jets after 
Asoka and Akbar, the “North 
Indian emperors” and not after 
“Tamil kings”, is one. The DMK 
press is again playing “p anti- 
Hindi sentiments. While Sri 
Karunanidhi has threatened, to 
quit office and take to agitation 
if ever there was Hindi “imposi- 
tion”, Thennagam, a newspaper 
owned by DMK leader and Spea- 
ker of the Assembly, K. A. 
Mathiazhagan, has criticised Smt 
Gandhi’s innocuous appeal to 
the people during the AICC 
session to learn the simple Hindi 
language. 

The aims behind the anti- 
Centre postures of the DMK 
seem to be: (i) not to give Sri 
Kamaraj and his party the chance 
to appear more regional than the 
DMK; (ii) by emphasising re- 
gionál issues to prevent the Cong- 
ress from developing an indepen- 
dent base for itself in the State; 
and (iii) to project the DMK’s 
image. 


Autonomy Demand 


According to CPM leader 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad; the im- 


“pact of Bangla Desh developments 


on India would be profound in 
that compulsions would be created 
in various States to demand 
autonomy and the curbing of the 
Central Government’s powers to 
start with. 

Sri Namboodiripad’s views 
were given a big display in 
Murasoli, DMK. newsaper found- 
ed by Sri Karunanidhi. Sri Karu- 
nanidhi is still closely associated 
with the newspaper and is believed 
to write its editorials relating to 
policy issues. 

The Syndicate was routed at 
the polls in terms of seats. Though 
it polled 5.5 million votes, it 
secured only 15 seats in the Asse- 
mbly and one in the Lok Sabha. 

The Kamaraj-led Syndicate 
headed the “democratic alliance”, 
consisting of itself, Swatantra, 
SSP, : Toilers’ Party, Agricultur- 
ists’ Association and Republican 
Party. The Alliance polled 6.1 
million votes to secure 22 seats 
in the Assembly (Syndicate 15, 


Swatantra six and Agriculturists’ 
Association one). 

Sri Kamaraj, though shocked 
at the verdict, was initially willing 
to concede victory to the DMK 
gracefully. He had actually pre- 
pared a statement to this effect 
but was prevailed upon not to 
release it. Eventually he too 
became “convinced” that the 
elections had been rigged in the 
whole country, and especially in 
Tamilnadu. 

But the Syndicate in Tamil- 
nadu, in defeat, is showing up 


extensive cracks. Sri E.V.K. 
Sampath disagrees with Sri- 
Kamaraj’s assessment. He 


thinks there have been malpractices 
here and there but these could 
not over-ride the significance of 
the clear mandate given to Smt 
Gandhi. The people, he said 
had voted for her cutting across 
language and regional barriers. 

According to Sri Sampath, 
the Syndicate’s collapse was 
mainly due to its opportunistic 
alliance with Hindu communalism 
represented by the Jana Sangh 
and social reaction represented 
by Swatantra. “After the 1967 
defeat we were all agreed that if 
the DMK were to be ousted 
from power it could be achieved 
only through the Congress going 
further left. Instead, Kamaraj 
went Right. The DMK may not 
have done much for the poor but 
its identification with the poor 
cannot be denied. Naturally, in 
the confrontation between the 
haves and have-nots, Karuna- 
nidhi scored over Kamaraj. No 
talk of democracy will succeed in 
a confrontation of this type.” 

Speaking at a mass rally in . 
Madras City on April 4, Sri 
Kamaraj said the Syndicate would 
continue its separate _existence 
and claimed “our immediate pro- 
gramme is to organise the masses 
and demand speedy steps to end 
unemployment and inequalities. 
We have to go in for mass strug- 
gles, whatever may be the sacri- 
fices”. 

He added: “We must not act 
in a hurry, We should give some 
time for the rulers to keep their 
promises. I am sure, they will 
not keep their promises. We 
need mé to prepare the masses.’ 


(Continued on page 40) 
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After Victory, 
Challen ging 
Tasks 


N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


Now that Smt Indira Gandhi’s Congress party 
has secured a landslide victory in the mid-term 
election to the Lok Sabha the most crucial question 
posed by almost everybody in the country—literate 
and illeterate, rich and poor, socialists and com- 
munists, Right reactionaries and progressives—is what 
is the future programme of Smt Gandhi? _ 

Will her party be content with carrying on a tirade 
against the Rightists, Big Business, monopolists and 
the other privileged classes of the society, with endless 
speeches and slogan mongering about the basic 
_ tenets of socialism, the widening gulf between the 
rich and poor, privileged and unprivileged and the 
haves and have-nots or launch immediately a concrete 
programme of action for solving the baffling problems 
of colossal unemployment and continuously rising 
prices, of pushing up the rate of growth of industrial 
`. Author is Lecturer in Commerce, Regional College of Edu- 

cation, Bhopal. z 
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and agricultural production and national income? 
Other equally pressing 3 an facing the Congress 
party are the chronic shortage of food and a number 
of essential raw materials, the ever-widening gap 
between exports and imports and disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments. The Government will be 
required to provide more social overheads for edu- 
cation, medical aid and public health, transport and 
communications, housing, recreational and a variety 
of other welfare measures, which are at present at 
an awfully inadequate level. 

The Indian eleetorate, fed up with the empty 
slogans of a number of splinter groups and parties, 
have given a massive vote for Smt Gandhi. She 


has now two-thirds majority in the Lok Sabha and- 


the people’s verdict is a clear mandate in her favour. 
She has been vested with much greater responsibility 
than before to ameliorate the conditions of living and 
welfare of the socially and economically backward 
communities and the under or less privileged sections 
of the community, to wipe out the imbalances in the 
regional development, and narrow the gap between 
the haves or have-nots. 

It is true that a multitude of problems and chal- 
lenging tasks that remained unsolved during the last 
twenty-three years of Independence cannot be solved 
or thrashed out all of a sudden. But let Smt Gandhi’s 
Government take up the challenge in right earnest. 
In the past, the All India Congress Committee 
adopted a number of resolutions, a majority of which 
are safely consigned to cold-storage. All these days, 
Smt Gandhi and her trusted liéutenants insisted 
that the pressure of the Right reactionaires, vested 
interests, agents of big business and monopolsits, 
feudal elements and a number of other anti-social 
forces have been obstructing the path of progress. 
Now that a significant number of these reactionary 
and anti-socialistic forces within and outside her 
ruling Congress party have been trounced in the 
recent elections, and there is a very remote possibility 
of their raising heads in near future. Smt Gandhi is 
left with the only choice of speedily implementing 


the radical programmes announced already and 
fulfil her election pomises. 
II 

ur land reforms programme, especially the 


legislation on ceilings on land holdings, has 
remained an empty slogan on account of the half- 
hearted measures taken both at the Centre and in 
the States. We can inspire public confidence by a 
speedy. implementation of the legislation already 
passed in this regard. There is a plethora of legisla- 
tions passed already and there is no paucity of legal 
sanction for eliminating the glaring inequalities in 
the ownership of landed property in the rural areas. 
The problems of perennial food shortage and the 
consequent hunger and starvation of the millions of 
Indian population, and the chronic shortage of essen- 
tial raw materials required by a number of our 
important industries can be solved only through a 
reorganisation of our agrarian structure, modernisa- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Bangla Desh 


versus 
Pakistan-—II 


D. PRASAD 


The first part of this article, containing four sec- 
tions was published in Mainstream of April 10, 1971. 


y 


t 


A. survey of the various measures taken by the 

inept ruling class to improve the economic situa- 
tion of the country brings out the same old story— 
the story of gradual nourishment of West Pakistani 
economy at the cost of East Pakistan. 

Before Partition, trade and commerce in Bengal 
were in the hands of business houses belonging mostly 
to the Hindus—the local Bangalees or the Marwaris. 
The Muslim business houses were largely retailer 
in small towns and villages. Like the Hindu middle 
class, the Muslim middle class was interested more in 
an assured life of secure professions. There was, 
therefore, a vacuum in trade and commerce when 
Partition removed the Hindu obstacles on the path 
of Muslim commercial breakthrough. It was filled 
by the new entrepreneurs of West Pakistan. 
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The entrepreneurs were the Ispahanis, Adamjees, 
Haroons and the Karachi-based Memons and Vohras. 
They filled the gap so completely and effectively 
that there was no scope of a local competitor emerging 
to share some profits of the commercial activities. 
This created difficulties. The business houses which 
set up their houses in East Pakistan were to bring 
their own men from the West to man posts which 
should have been filled by local Bengalees. The 


wealth and power were thus to concentrate in a small 


group of businessmen, mainly based on the West. 

West Pakistan found East Pakistan as supplier 
of raw materials and a consumer of its finished pro- 
ducts. Table 5 will give some idea of the mutual 
trade between the two wings of Pakistan. 

In all branches of economic activity this devious 
distinction was made. The virus held its a sway in 
the private sector as well as in the public sector. 
In Table 6 on the investment policy adopted by 
the various semi-Government financing institutions. 

Now let us take some facts about the direct ex- 
penditure of the Central Government. Table 7 
shows how the ruling oligarchy was treating West 
Pakistan as “the most favoured nation”. 

The economic progress of a country is also measur- 
ed by the per capita electricity generating capacity. 
Here also the disparity between the two wings of the 
country was yawning. In 1947-48, East Pakistan’s 
per capita capacity was 0.2 KW which in 1961-62 
rose to 5.6 KW. The corresponding figure for West 
ae is 4.0 KW for 1947-48 and 18.2 KW for 
1961-62. 

How does one explain West Pakistan’s higher 
rate of growth? This question was answered for 
Sayeed by many East Pakistani economists. 

“The first in order of importance... would be the 
fact that East Pakistan’s foreign exchange earnings 
were utilised for the import of capital and other 
goods into West Pakistan, thereby facilitating the 
industrialisation of that province. The total exports 
of East Pakistan during the years 1947 to 1962 
amounted to Rs 13.08 billion; whereas those of West 
Pakistan during the same period amounted to Rs 9.9 
billion. In contrast, total imports into East Pakistan 
during that period amounted to Rs 7.9 billion while 
those of West Pakistan amounted to Rs 18.7 billion.” 
(Sayeed, op cit, p 199) 

In the matter of mport of goods from West 
Pakistan, East Pakistan was not treated as part of the 
same country. It had to face the high tariff wall which 
protected the industries in the west wing. Some 
years ago the Pakistan Observer, in a leader, “The 
Perils of Industrialisation’, directly accused the 
Central Government for this unfair and unheard of 
fiscal measures. It wrote that East Pakistan was 
purchasing the West Pakistani goods at higher prices 
than it would have paid for the same goods if they 
had been purchased from abroad. 

The trade and commerce policy was dictated by 
the ruling class of West Pakistan. The actual carner 
of trade with foreign countries are the business houses 
of the West Pakistan and the result has been that the 
profits of the transaction goes to West Pakistan as an 
invisible income. 

During the Basic Democracy of Ayub Khan, 
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Table 5 
TRADE BETWEEN EAST-AND WEST PAKISTAN 





Import into Import into 
x east wing west wing 
from west from east 
Period wing wing 
(in Rs (in Rs 
crores) crores) 
1958-59 - 660.7 277.6 
1959-60 542.6 361.0 
1960-61 798.7 361.0 
1961-62 829.7 392.5 
1962-63 . 917.6 446.9 





Source: Donald Wilber, Pakistan, p 445. Besides, Soviet 
authors Gankovsky and Polonskaya wrote in their book: “As 
a result of the export of agricultural raw materials produced 
by local peasants, the province, despite its backwardness and 
poverty, was able to show continuously a large’ favourable 
foreign trade balance. which from 1948 to 1953 amounted to 
Rs 2,900 million. The surplus was used to off set the chronic 
unfavourable trade balance of West Pakistan which expor- 
ted less than East Pakistan but absorbed no less than 70 per 
cent of the total imports of Pakistan every year.” (A History 
of Pukistan, pp 189-90) 


Table 6 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT 
BY SEMI-PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


(in per cent) 
Share of 
Institutions investment 
East West 
f Pakistan Pakistan 
Industrial Development 
Bank 20 ` 80 
House Building Finance 
Corporation 12 88 
Pakistan Industrial Credit 
Investment Corporation 24 76 
Pakistan Industrial Deve- 
lopment Corporation 45 55 


Source : Von Vorys, Political Development in Pakistan; p 97. 


Table 7 


MONETARY AID GIVEN TO VARIOUS 
REGIONS OF PAKISTAN s 


(in million Rupees) 





Monetary Aid East West 
Pakistan Pakistan 

Financial assistance 1,260 10,000 
Defence expenditure 100 4,650 
Capital expenditure 620 2,100 
Educational grants 240 1,530 
“ Share from foreign aid 150 720 


Source : Tayyab, op cit p 181. 
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much was made of the fact that in order to give a 
greater say to East Pakistanis in the economic 
development in East Pakistan, certain fund-investing 
corporations were bifurcated—one for the west wing 
and the other for the east wing. But even this could 
not satisfy the people of East Pakistan because the 
legacies of economic exploitation was too deep to be 
washed out by some formal changes, 

Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation 
had been a major instrument in setting up of industries 
in Pakistan. It took certain initiative in floating 
some basic industries and they ran them for some 
years and, finally, sold those out to the industrialists— 
all naturally from the West Pakistan. How was it 

ssible? Because the decision-makers have always 

n the bureaucracy tied to the apron string of the 
West Pakistani vested interests. Even after twenty- 
three years of home rule in the Pakistani Muslim 
home land, there has been no East Pakistani in the 
Pakistani Central Secretariat as Secretaries. A 
large number of East Pakistani economists told Sayeed. 
that they had a real feeling of distrust about the 
capacity of a fair play that could be displayed by the 
West Pakistani bureaucrats who negotiated trade 
agreements with foreign countries for the development 
projects in East Pakistan. 

It will not be correct to say that the Bengalees 
had not flourished at all in Pakistan. As a class they 
had flourished in towns and villages as small traders 
by entering into an alliance of a subsidiary character 
with the West Pakistani wholesale businessmen. 
But in the higher echelons of bureaucracy it was only 
one Bengalee who flourished. He was Iskander 
Mirza. He was a Bengalee from Murshidabad of 
West Bengal about whose origin no Pakistani authority 
could be sure and certain. None regarded him as 
a Bengalee. Because Mirza himself never regarded 


“his origin as something to be openly proclaimed 


without feeling embarrassed. Mirza had two reasons 
to claim himself to be a pak (pure) Pakistani: one was 
that he hailed from the Murshidabad Nawab family 
who were immigrants, if not interlopers, in Bengal 
few` centuries ago; secondly, they were aristocrat 
Bengalees who never considered Bengalee culture as 
something worth aspiring for. 

The Bengalee Muslim aristocrats had always 
regarded Bengali language and Bengalee culture as 
purely a Hindu product. They used to live in the 
artificial light of a borrowed culture. They would 
speak “in Urdu at home becausé to speak in the 
language of the adopted land would be to surrender 
to an un-Islamic mode of life. 

Take the case of an illustrious lady of Pakistan— 
Begum Ikramulla. Does she remember that she 
hailed from Midnapore of West Bengal? Her 
autobiography had nothing to say about her Bengalee 
background. All that pervades in the otherwise 
fine book is an arid climate of Arabia in so far as 
mental and intellectual affiliation is concerned. 

These were the de-natured Bengalees who could 
and did flourish in Pakistan. It was this type who 
considered arid, hard and barren plains of Arabia 
more suited to their mental make up than Bengals 
green and pleasant fields. This is the type which 
changed the name of the country from East Bengal 
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to East Pakistan. 

These are the Bengalees-who would be unhappy 
with Sheikh Mujibur and his Banga Mata and his 
Bangla Desh too. When Bengalees groaned under 
the deadweight of Pakistan, this tribe shared the 
spoils from their sanctuary in Karachi or Islamabad. 
They considered themselves the legitimate descen- 
dants of the Moghuls, Pathans, Turks and the Persians 
who had by force of adverse circumstances been left 
to the outlying parts of the Muslim empire of India, 
resentful and unreconciled. Pakistan brought them 
money and power, Pakistan brought them their 
dominion too. . : 

All these are the factors that should be remembered 
to assess the degree of the Bengalee resentment against 
the West Pakistani rulers. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
is the descendant of the fellahins of Bengal who 
served the medieval Pashas of Bengal. That is why 
he has displayed infinite capacity to belong to his 
land as the true son of the soil. 


VI 


"Pre trouble started during the latter period of Ayub 

Khan’s Basic Democracy. The first spark 
was lit in West Pakistan in Rawalpindi by thé 
students of Gordon College. Ayub Khan thought 
that it was a students’ normal protest. But 
he was wrong. The movement spread all over 
Pakistan. 

In East Pakistan it rose to a serious propor- 
tion—the whole of the province was locked up 
in a bitter fight in which the students spear- 
headed the attack of the resistance movement. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was then one of the prin- 
cipal accused in the framed-up Agartala Conspiracy 
Case. The students in East Pakistan carried the 
fight for months when their mounting pressure 
forced Ayub Khan to release the Sheikh. It was 
then all too late. 

Ayub Khan promised reforms of the constitu- 
tionly, promised. election on the basis adult of suffrage 
and also to allow the people to frame the future 
constitution on a new basis. There was a round 
table conference in which a large number of politi- 
cal leaders were invited. But at the conference, there 
was lack of unanimity. Then suddenly on March 
25, 1969 Ayub Khan retired from politics by hand- 
ing over Power and authority to General Yahya 
Khan. This was the second military coup d’etat 
in Pakistan. - 

Yahya Khan Promised reforms of the political 
set-up. He promised General Election on the basis 
of adult franchise. He promised to go back to 
the barracks handing over power to the civil autho- 
rities which would come into existence through the 
process of Constitution-making by a Constituent 
Assembly. But in the meantime he wanted to get 
busy with the enforcement of Martial Law to put 
the law and order of the country in proper shape. 

It was in the morning of March 25, 1969, a 
military dictator, Ayub Khan, was forced to retire 
from the presidency of Pakistan’s Basic Demo- 
cracy. It was again in midnight of March. 25-26, 
two years later that a military president of- the 
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“have already 


country dashed out in secrecy of his Dacca lodge 
and flew to West Pakistan ordering his army to 
sieze power in East Pakistan. Much water had in 
the two years passed down the Indus and the Padma 
Meanwhile, Pakistan conducted a General Election 
which gave Sheikh Mujibur Rahman absolute ma- 
jority in the new Pakistani Constituent Assembly. 
In a House of 317, Mujibur’s Awami League secured 
167. In East Pakistan’s Provincial Assembly election 
his party secured 288 seats out of 310. 

In the election held in December 1970, two major 
forces appeared in the political scene; one, the 
People’s Party of Bhutto in West Pakistan and the 
other, the Awami League of Mujibur Rahman in 
East Pakistan. And there was no area of common 
ground between these forces. The division of the 
political forces on a regional basis clearly delineated 
the boundary of political aspiration of these two 
regions. 

It would, however, be incorrect to say that 
Bhutto was the sole representative of the West 
Pakistani opinion. He had had a dominating position 
only in two Provinces—Punjab and Sind. In Baluch- 
istan and North West Frontier Province it was Wali 
Khan who had had a good showing in the General 
Election. Even then, being the dominating voice 
in the Punjab and Sind, Bhutto had a commanding 
advantage. It is a politico-economic-bureaucratic- 
muilitary-feudal combine that has concentrated all 
powers of the Pakistan state. This combine is 
based in the Punjab and Sind area. Bhutto is their 
play-boy who has acted his part well. 

The history of East Bengal’s association with 
Pakistan has been one of unrelieved deprivation of 
political, economic and cultural identity as a group, not 
to talk of any ascendancy, To-day’s Bangla Desh 
has come out into existence after copious Bengali 
tears of thwarted aspirations have passed down the 
Padma since the attainment of Pakistan. It is this 
fact that could no longer be hidden by superimposing 
the structure of the Pakistan state—the biggest 
Maslims State of the world. The unity of Islamic 
faith gave birth to this state. But.in years to come, 
the Bengalees found that except the vanity of citizen- 
ship of the bigges state there was no other privilege 
to be enjoyed by them, 

The West Pakistani ruling class knew that the 
East Pakistani quest of identity would go against 
their vested interests. The talk of the maximum 
autonomy to be given to the provinces was certainly 
not raised by Sheikh Mujibur. It was heard in the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly long before Mujibur 
came into political lime light. In fact the Muslim 
League’s famous Lahore Resolution of 1940 spoke 
not only in terms of “independent states”, but also 
in terms of making the constituent units ‘‘auto- 
nomous and- sovereign. Begum Ikramulla, as we 
seen is -no -friénd of Bengalees. 
Even she had noticed that the West Pakistanis 
had stretched the concept of Pakistan much 
too far in East Bengal. On the very day Liaquat Ali 
reprimanded D.N. Dutta, she spoke (February 
25, 1948) in the Constituent Assembly: “A feeling is 
growing among the Eastern Pakistanis that Eastern 
Pakistan is being neglected and treated merely asa 


‘colony’ of Western Pakistan.” (Sayeed: Pakistan, 
p 275) 

It was no longer a secret that the first Consti- 
tuent Assembly of Pakistan could not reach a 
decision on the question of autonomy for the pro- 
vinces although it debated and debated the Consti- 
tutional setup for years and years until ıt was bundled 
out in 1954 by Ghulam Muhammad, the then 
Governor General. By that time in East Bengal, a 
constitutional crisis had arisen after the dismissal of 
the ministry led by Fazlul Huq.” It also drose 
on the question of autonomy of East Bengal. The 
ruling class never forget. Item No 19 of the 
Election Programme of the United Front. Similarly, 
when the Ministry was formed, they concentrated 
upon a 7-Point Programme. Some of the points 
were about the autonomy of the provinces etc. The 
Point No 3 said: “Complete autonomy for East 
Pakistan in all matters, except defence, foreign affairs 
and currency which would be reserved for central 
` legislature.” (Kissings Archives, 1954, p 13514) 

Point No 4 spoke in terms of “complete freedom 
from Centre in regard to export of Jute.” Point No 
5 demanded consultation “between central and East 
Pakistan on the allocation of foreign exchange for 
imports”. These were the points which were hated 
and dreaded in Karachi, But when they were put 
down for the consideration of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment along with the demands for abolition of indo- 
Pakistani Passport and Visa system and existing 
restrictions on trade between East Bengal and West 
Bengal (Point No 6) and the ‘devaluation of 
` Pakistani Rupee” (Point 7) Fazlul Huq was branded 
a traitor and bundled out. 

Then came the military rule and the Basic Demo- 
cracy of Ayub Khan which lasted for about eleven 
years. It was during the time of the Basic Demo- 
cracy that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman again spelt 
out the call for the maximum autonomy for the 
Provinces. This demand for autonomy was to land 
him in prison under a conspiracy case framed by the 
Government of Basic Democratic Pakistan. This was 
how it happened. On February 12, 1966, he elabo- 
rated his famous Six-Point Plan. They were as 
follows: 

“Establishment of a federal form of Govern- 
ment, with Parliament directly elected by adult 
` suffrage.” 

“The Federal Government would Gontrol only 
defence and foreign policy, leaving all other subjects 
to the federating States of East Pakistan and West 
Pakistan.” (Point-2) 

“To stop movement of capital from East to West 
Pakistan, either separate currencies or separate fiscal 
policies would be established.” (Point-3) 

“The Federal Government would share in state 
taxes for meeting its expenses, but would itself have 
no powers of taxation.” (Point-4) 

ï Each of the federating States would be empowe- 
red to enter into trade agreements with foreign coun- 


tries and would have full control over its earned , 


foreign exchange.” (Point-5) 

“The States would have their own militia or para 
military forces.” (Point-6) (Kissings Archives, 1969, 
p 23217) ` . 
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The President of the Second Republic, Marshal 
Ayub Khan, denounced the Six-Point programme as 
something treasonable. Mujibur was arrested on 
April 18, 1966 and was released but was again 
arrested on May 9 under Emergency Regulation. On 
June 6, 1968, the Government of Pakistán announced 
the arrest of 28 persons who included some Service 
officers and men in charge of anti-state conspiracy. 
Mujibur Rahman was already in the custody. These 
men were charged under a conspiracy case known as 
the Agartala Conspiracy Case. the trial of which was- 
started on June 19 under a Special Tribunal. The 
indictment said that these men were “plotting to 
deprive Pakistan of sovereignty over a part of its. 
territory by an armed revolt with weapons, ammuni- 
tions and funds provided by India.” (Ibid, p 23217) 

Mujibur came out of jail only after the anti-Ayub 
agitations in 1968-69 forced the Government to with- 
draw the case against the arrested person. On 
February 21, 1969, Marshal Ayub Khan announced 
that he would retire from active politics and would 
not contest for the presidency. Next day Sheikh 
Mojibur Rahman came out of Jail and was even- 
tually invited by the Marshal to join the political 
talks with the President and other political leaders 
in a Round Table Conference in Rawalpindi. - 

Inthe Round Table Conference, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman made an eloquent plea for fair treatment of 
the people of Pakistan. His speech on future consti- 
tutional set-up of the country delivered on March 
10 also referred to the Six-Point Plan of the Awami 
League. He said: “The adoption of the federal 
scheme presented in the Six-Point programme is an 
essential prerequisite for the achievement of a politi- 
cal solution for the problems of the country. I 
would reiterate that the spirit underlying the Six-Point 
programme is that Pakistan should present itself to 
the community of the nations as one single united 
nation of one-hundred and twenty million people....I 
cannot too strongly emphasize the imperative necessity 
of removing economio injustices, ifwe are to put 
our society back on an even keel.” (G.S. Bhargava, 
Pakistan in Crisis, pp 201-06) i 

A fortnight after this speech, the whole edifice of 
the Basic Democracy collapsed. There was also a 
military take-over this time it was from Avub Khan. 


‘In fact Ayub Khan was made to invite General Yahya 


Khan to take over the controls of the entity that was 
Pakistan. Pakistan had now again to go undera 
spell of martial law. It was all arranged on March | 


25, 1969. 
(To be continued) 
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Some Problems of 
Non-capitalist 
Development 


R. ULYANOVSKY 


N the fifties, and the first half of the sixties, there 

was a rapid disintegration of the colonial system 
of imperialism in the world. It was actually then 
that the Third World appeared as an entity of young 
national states which had freed themselves from the 
political sway of imperialism. 

Bourgeois ` politicians and sociologists ın those 
years expressed'the hope and even confidence that the 
Third World would become a reserve, a source of 
“rejuvenation” of capitalism. Yet, they underesti- 
mated the might of the modern revolutionary process, 
its profound nature, scope, and diversity of forms. 
The great influence of the world socialist community 
on the destinies of nations, the growth of the inter- 
national workers and Communist movement provided 
the conditions for a revolutionary change in the deve- 
lopment of the countries of the Third World. 

- In the present conditions, capitalism is not his- 
torically inevitable for newly free countries, though the 
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thought of such “inevitability” has been persistently 
advocated by bourgeois propaganda and “substan- 
tiated” by imperialism’s economic and military power. 
The former colonial countries had opening for them 
the prospect of avoiding capitalist development during 
the general democratic stage of the national-liberation 
movement. The non-capitalist way is a weighty 
confirmation of the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
on the diversity of forms of advancement on the road 
of social progress, of it being possible for nations 
with a backward economy and poorly developed 
social structure, to avoid, with the support of the 
socialist countries, the stage of capitalism, in general, 
or the stage of advanced capitalism, in particular. 


I 


HE non-capitalist way on which some young 

independent Afro-Asian states have embarked is 
the legitimate result of the modern stage of the na- 
tional-liberation movement, of the period of collapse 
of imperialism and of transition from capitalism to 
socialism on a world-wide scale. The objective 
nature’ of the desire of the newly free countries for 
non-capitalist development is conditioned by their 
dependent, unequal position in the world capitalist 
economy, by it being impossible for them to solve the 
basic socio-economic problems confronting them, with 
capitalist methods, by capitalism being discredited 
in the eyes of the public of those countries. This 
public increasingly comes to realise that with the 
capitalist way, it is impossible to get free of the vice 


.of poverty and backwardness, and to embark on the 


road of extensive economic and social progress. 

A characteristic feature of the world capitalist 
economy at present, just as in the past, is the ever- 
increasing gap between the levels of economic develop- 
ment of the industrial imperialist powers and the 
states of the Third World. There is unprecedented 
disproportion in the levels of output of the gross inner 
product in the newly-free states and in the advanced 
capitalist countries. 

The total growth of the gross inner product in 
the newly free countries was 4.5 times smaller in 20 
years than in the advanced capitalist states. These 
countries have falling to them only 17 per cent of the 
gross product of the world capitalist economy. The 
contrast is’ striking: two-thirds of the population in 
the non-socialist part of the world have only one-sixth 
part of its gross product. 

The experience of development of the newly-free 
states in the past 15-20 years convincingly shows that 
it is practically impossible to ensure their quick and 
stable economic development and to end with their 
age-old backwardness, on the basis of capitalist eco- 
nomy. Herein lie the objective causes evoking the 
anti-capitalist aspirations in many leaders of the 
Third World, and prompting them to take steps aimed 
at stopping imperialist exploitation and at weakening 
those unequal relations which bind these countries to 
the world capitalist market. ; 

The desire of the young states to depart from capi- 
talism and the world capitalist economy, and to 
choose -an independent way of development comes 
up against a stubborn resistance of imperialism, 
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resistance diverse in forms and methods. At the 
initial stage of the struggle of the colonial countries 
for their independence, there was a prevalence of the 
traditional colonial methods of crude military sup- 
pression, intervention and economic blockade. 
Suffice it to recall the colonial wars, started by 
imperialists in Indonesia, Vietnam and Algeria, the 
triple aggression against Egypt in 1956, the attempts 
to have a military occupation of Syna, Lebanon and 
Iraq. These and many other facts testify that in the 
period between 1945 and 1960, imperialism tried to 
preserve its domination, as a rule, with the use of 
force. The failure of such a policy compelled it to 
look for some other ways of implementing the old 
policy. At present, imperialism strives to combine 
the “rigorous course”, whose embodiment is the 
barbaric US aggression in Indochina, with some 
more subtle and flexible neo-colonialist methods. 
Of late, the danger of neo-colonialism: has become 
particularly great. I mean, such a military-political 
and economic infiltration in the state and social 
structure of the newly-free countries which would 
make them dependent on imperialism, with a formal 
preservation of independence. i 

The forces of the national liberation movement 
can oppose the attacks of imperialism, resolutely 
rebuff its intrigues, by getting every kind of support 
from the socialist countries. This support is a 
guarantee of the preservation of the independence of 
the young national states. It helps them to actively 
come out against the neo-colonialist exploitation, it 
opens for the countries of the Third World the oppor- 
tunity to consolidate their economic and political 
self-sufficiency, not to kow-tow to capitalism; but to 
pursue a policy of gradual rupture with capitalism, 
and to set their bearings on socialism. Thus the aid 
and support provided to the national-liberation 
movement by the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, apart from promoting the advancement 
of the newly free states on the road of real indepen- 
dence, also enhances the appearance of new forms of 
social progress. The provision of the necessary condi- 
tions for socio-economic development is an important 
prerequisite for embarking on the non-capitalist 
road. 


II 


T= non-capitalist way of development is a 
comparatively new phenomenon in society’s life 
Many features in this phenomenon are still vague, 
and this not only in theory but also in practice. It 
would be dangerous to be hasty in engineering arti- 
ficial schemes, without taking into account the still 
unstable social reality full of contradictions. What 
is meant is not a repetition of the already known 
historical experience of the Soviet Central Asian 
republics. This is a special variant of progress 
toward socialism, without the direct state guidance of 


the proletariat in the given period, but with support 


from the socialist community, and in’ alliance with 
the international workers and communist movement. 

The genesis and development of the non-capitalist 
way is characterised by the intertwining of two reci- 
procally connected tasks: the anti-colonial struggle 
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and the struggle for social progress, for the establish- 
ment of the national-democratic power. This period 
of history sees an unprecedented rapprochement of 
these tasks. We see appearing a new type of revolu- 
tion which is termed in the Marxist literature as the 
national-democratic revolution. As to its scope, 
motive forces and aims, it goes far beyond the boun- 
daries of the anti-colonial revolution, in its classical 
bourgeois-democratic form as a result of which the 
national bourgeoisie comes to power, and there 
appear opportunities for an accelerated growth of 
local capitalism. AGAR 

The national-democratic revolution is guided by 
the representatives of the middle, semi-proletarian 
and proletarian strata of town and country, and the 
coming to power of national democracy means the 
removal from or barring of the monopoly of the 
bourgeoisie on state power, and depriving it of domi- 
nant position, Yet, this is not a socialist revolution 
resulting in the establishment of the power of the 
working class. Many newly-free countries so far have 
no proletariat and no Marxist-Leninist parties. 
Therefore the concept to the effect that the countries 
following the non-capitalist way of development have 
already embarked onthe road to socialism would be 
hasty and possibly detrimental to. the cause of social 
progress. 

The countries of the Third World have numerically 
immense intermediary urban and rural strata prevail- 
ing in the composition of the population; they are 
the bearers of the revolutionary-radical aspirations 
aimed against feudalism and capitalism. When in 
power, they carry out such socio-political measures 
at first aimed at restricting the interests of the privi- 
leged classes, including the interests of the commer- 
cial-financial, big national bourgeoisie, with their 


eventual ousting. The representatives of these strata ` 


can promote the transition to, and progress on, the 
non-capitalist road in the measure in which they 
retain loyalty to the interests of the masses, and 
honestly serve the cause of social progress, champion 
the real independence of the country, without yielding 
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to’ sentiments of anti-communism and anti-Sovietism. 

Yet, counting on the extensive and triumphant 
construction of socialism underthe guidance of these 
strata, without their assimilation of the ideology of 
scientific socialism, without the support of the working 
class, 1s apparently wrong. At the same time it is 
legitimate to speak of their general socialist orienting, 
of some definite and important frontier on the road 
of the former colonial nations to socialism, of a period 
of legitimate prevalence, in political life, of the re- 
presentatives and parties of revolutioary, democratic 
and primarily petty-bourgeois circles. The greater 
the loyalty shown to the revolutionary ideal by the 
national democrats, the closer their ties with the 
working masses, the more consistent their struggle 
against imperialism, the more secure their cooperation 
with the socialist world, the Marxist-Leninist parties 
and the international workers and national-liberation 
movement, the more successful wdl be the passage of 
the lengthy historical span of the road when condi- 
tions are provided for the construction of socialism. 

It is very important that in the course of non- 
capitalist development, general democratic reforms 
are made with a view to the socialist prospects. These 
reforms are of an anti-capitalist nature. And they 
are called upon to intervene fo insure against the 
national bourgeoisie becoming the dominating social 
and political force. 

A systematic intervention in the spontaneous 
economic evolution with the purpose of preventing 
uncontrolled development of private-property capi- 
talism is possible only with the help of a correspon- 
ding political super-structure. Only a state which 
has the apparatus and the means of planning and 
control, and if need be, the means for legislative coer- 
cion, based on its economic foundation—a growing 
state sector—can curb the economic elements and 
ensure the conditions favourable for non-capitalist 
development. The success of non-capitalist deve- 
lopment ultimately depends on a sound correlation 
between the political and economic aspects in the 
activities of the state, on its active and rational 
intervention in economic and social life. 

Hence, one can see that the guarantees of the 
non-capitalist way are connected with the political 
super-structure. On the one hand, a state capable 
of flexibly and consistently pursuing the declared anti- 
imperialist and anti-colonialist policy must be set 
up. On the other hand, the political vanguard guid- 
ing the country must have a clear-cut revolutionary 
programme that can unite and mobilise a consider- 
able part of the masses for the struggle for revolu- 
tionary socio-economic changes. 
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TH class nature of the state power in the countries 
that have embarked on the non-capitalist way 
is obvious. The national democrats as a-rule hail 
from petty intelligentsia, peasantry and semi-proleta- 
riat, or persons kindred to them in origin; they are 


people of radical education and world outlook. The . 


national democrats reflect the interests of broad sec- 
tions of population, coming out for consistent anti- 
imperialism and progressive social changes. They 
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play a leading part in the vast national front which 
includes the petty bourgeois strata of town and 
country, workers, farmers, part of the middle class 
national bourgeoisie, which àre still interested in 
fighting imperialism. With the support of the 
working masses, the national democrats can take 
resolute measures against imperialism, neo-colonialism 
against the local big capital, and feudalism. 

I think that quite important is the question of the 
participation of some strata of the national bour- 
geoisie in the bloc of the class forces working 
for national-democratic development. In this case 
there should be a differentiated ‘approach to the 
national bourgeoisie. In its midst, primarily in the 
upper strata, there is usually a tendency for linking 


up with imperialism, for undermining the front of the 


national-liberation movement. Sometimes, these 
tendencies are amplified by certain measures, econo- 
mically not quite substantiated and insufficiently 
prepared politically, for instance, the hasty nationali- 
sation of the enterprises of not orily the foreign but 
also of the national medium and small industry, 
as well as trade, including retail trade. 

As to the middle class and mainly petty national 
bourgeoisie, it supports in the present stage the 
national democrats in some countries. This shows 
that, with corresponding policies a certain part of 
the national bourgeoisie can for a definite time coope- 
tate with the national democrats, by joining the 
anti-imperialist bloc which, naturally, does not pre- 
clude either inner differentiation or a struggle in 
that bloc. 

The economic interests of part of the national 
bourgeoisie in non-capitalist development may seem 
like a paradox. Yet, this 1s an actual fact. Indeed, 
the non-capitalist way contemplates, at its initial 
stage, the implementation of mostly general demo- 
cratic, anti-imperialist and anti-feudal measures. 
The medium and petty national capital, which actively 
participates in the economic life of-its countries, is 
interested in these measures—they protect it from the 
imperialist economic pressure and from the competi- 
tion of big local and foreign capital. 

The interests of petty and medium national 
capital also do not run contrary to the state sector, 
making up the economic foundation in the countries 
following the non-capitalist way. It is significant 
that in these countries, especially the Arab countries, 
the ‘activities of the state enterprises have not led to 
the ousting of medium and petty owners. Private 
property initiative is particularly extensively manifest 
in the area of retail and semi-wholesale commodity 
exchange, at small and medium manufacturing enter- 
prises, in the crafts with limited number of hired 
workers (from 5 to 10), in construction (on a contract- 
ing basis), in transport. Currently, there is develop- 
ing, along with the formation of the state sector, 
something in the nature of a mixed economy re- 
gulated by the state. 

The non-capitalist way of development presup- 
poses a lengthy coexistence of the state and private 
sectors of the economy. Part of the rational bour- 
geoisie, at the initial stage of transformation, supports 


‘the national democrats, and plays an active part both 


in the economy and in"political life. Therefore, in 
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defining the class essence of the national democratic 
state, one cannot maintain that in it the national 
bourgeoisie has already completely been removed 
from political power. 

The actual position of the national capital, in the 
political system of the national democracy, is clearly 
seen from the thesis, which has won acclaim in the 
Marxist literature, to the effect that the bourgeoisie 
on the whole is deprived of the monopoly on state 

‘power, but participates in the running of the country, 

together with the non-proletarian and proletarian 
strata within the framework of the national front 
which it does not lead any more. Even though part 
of the national bourgeoisie is incorporated in the 
forces working for social progress, one should not 
sexaggerate its role in this process; as a class the 
national bourgeoisie, naturally, does not belong to 
the basic motive forces of that process. 

' The guarantee of socialist orienting are precisely 
the social forces which contain the bourgeois ten- 
dencies in the country, and paralyse these tendencies. 
The growth of the influence of these forces in the 
national front is a voucher of the gradual development 
of the ‘socialist tendencies. And this leads to the 
weakening of the political positions of big national 
ae and of the pro-imperialist forces connected 
with it. 

When I say that the national democracy con- 
forms to the aspirations of the masses at large, in- 
cluding the workers and peasants, I mean that the 
general policy and the progressive socio-economic 
changes being conducted by this regime correspond 
to the class and national interests of the working 
people. As to the actual participation of the working 
people in the exercise of state power, this as a rule 


practically remains obviously insufficient, and in. 


some countries—insignificant. Coming out as the 
champions of the interests of the working people, 
in the apparatus of the state power and its economic 
agencies, are military men and civil servants, petty 
bourgeois intellectuals, and persons of free pro- 
fessions. Many of them fall a prey, by virtue of 
their class nature, to political waverings, and are 
inclined to cooperate with private capital. They 
have a negative influence on the establishment of the 
state apparatus. Therefore much depends on who 
holds the state apparatus. . ` 

The need for enlisting the working people in active 
political life, the importance of reorganising the 
state and Party apparatus on truly democratic princi- 
ples, on the basis of extensive participation of workers 
and peasants in its activities, has been realised by 
many national democratic leaders. Yet, the decisive 
steps in this direction still remain to be taken in most 
of the countries which have embarked on the non- 
capitalist way. - 

An important prerequisite in increasing the role 
of the working class and all the working people is 
that they must have a political organisation helping 
to influence the solution of socio-political problems, 
a to hold a stand corresponding-to their class 
goals. 

This is particularly important because in some of 
the countries following the non-capitalist road, the 
working class is rather mature (the UAR, Syria, 
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Algeria, Sudan and Burma), while in others, it is in 
the process of consolidation (Guinea, the People’s 
Republic of the Congo, Tanzania, the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen, etc). 

In the Third World, too, the working class is the 
vanguard detachment of the working people, the 
most consistent fighter for socialism and for the 
interests, of the people. In some countries of the 
non-capitalist way, specifically the Arab countries, 
the working class has no mean experience of economic 
and political struggle, as well as glorious revolu- 
tionary traditions. Developing over there are re- 
alistic conditions for an active participation of the 
working people—in one form or another—in the 
political guidance of the country. Much depends, 
naturally, on the attitude of the ruling national 
democratic circles, on the extent to which they under- 
stand the role of the working masses, and especially 
the role of the working class; on their readiness to 
consistently draw support from it and cooperate 
with it. 

The question of the relations between the national 
democrats and the Marxist-Leninist parties is of 
immense importance for successful progress on the 
non-capitalist road. The Communists have many 
times stated their support to the progressive policies 
of the national democrats, and declared their readi- 
ness to work with them in the interests of national 
progress. The supreme interests of the liberation 
struggle call for cohesion and cooperation of all the 
revolutionary, anti-imperialist forces. 

The UAR had some Marxist-Leninist groups, 
which did not join to form a-single Communist Party 
before the revolution of 1952. And now the Egyp- 
tian Marxists are cooperating with the national demo- 
crats within the framework of the Arab Socialist 
Union. 

In some other countries, the national democrats, 
supporters of scientific socialism, progressive intel- 
lectuals, progressive strata of workers are united 
within the framework of broader national parties, that 
is, fronts (Tanzania, Zambia, Somalia, the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen, Guinea, Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau and others). There 
is an evolution of these parties, with a process of 
differentiation taking place in them. The Marxist- 
Leninist ideology has a substantial influence on 
the activities of the national democrats. 


The Communist Parties of Syria, Iraq and Sudan’ 


are among the oldest and most influential parties in 
the Arab world. Each one of them has been grimly 
tested in the struggle against the colonialists, and has 
its own revolutionary and anti-imperialist traditions. 
These parties have an influence on the working class 
and the masses in their countries. Each one of them 
has been making contributions to the anti-imperialist 
struggle and to social progress. They enjoy well 
deserved prestige in the international working class, 
national-liberation and Communist movements. 
Yet, one cannot but see that there are certain 
controversies between these parties and the national 
democrats who have come to power. - However, the 
general desire for social progress, to serve the people 
honestly, the realisation of the need for unity in the 
face of a common enemy, cannot but triumph 
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ultimately over the controversies ın connection with 
tactical and other problems of transient nature. 

The Communists and revolutionary democrats 
have different views also on a number of substantial 
issues of the liberation struggle and on the ways of 
development of their countries. Yet, life has proved 
that there are no insurmountable, unsolvable contradi- 
ctions, between the national democrats’and Commu- 
nists on the basic issues of the strategy and tactics 
of the democratic stage of the revolution and non- 
capitalist development, the defence and consolida- 
tion of national independence, the establishment 
of national economy, the raising of the living stan- 
dards of the people, the rebuff to domestic and outer 
reactionaries. ~ 

It is for the national democrats and Communists 
to shape the establishment of normal conditions 
for close and honest cooperation in the interests of 
the revolution. Experience shows that cohesion 
between the national democrats and Communists on 
the principle of consistent anti-imperialism, social 
progress, provision of opportunities for the sup- 
porters of scientific socialism to actively participate 
in the country’s socio-political life—such are the 
substantial pre-requisites for successful advance- 
ment on the non-capitalist road. The Communists, 
armed with the scientific theory of social development, 
are prepared better than anyone else for the struggle 
for a revolutionary transformation. of society. 


IV 


On-capitalist development is a transitory stage 

in history. And in its process, it is necessary 
to tackle a stupendous task of bringing to the thresh- 
hold of socialism the countries which are lagging in 
the socio-economic area. The solution of this com- 
plicated problem calls for immense effort. The 
non-capitalist road is not a slogan for a single day, 
nor is it a political manoeuvre; it is a revolutionary 
strategy intended for a whole period of history which 


-is an organic part of the era of transition from capi- 


talism (and pre-capitalist relations) to socialism. 
The entire period right up to the stage when 


conditions are created for the direct transition to the ` 


construction of socialism under the guidance of the 
working class—is characteristic for its controversies 
and the struggle of various tendencies. There is 
controversy in all the aspects of society’s life in the 
countries embarking on- the non-capitalist road: 
social-class relations, economy, ideology and culture. 
These controversies can be overcome only in the 
course of a long struggle as a result of the victory of 
the policy of socialist orientation. Lets 
Quite dangerous are the attempts to artificially 
boost the non-capitalist development and, having 
proclaimed corresponding slogans, to impose’ the 
change-over to socialism, without the objective and 
subjective conditions necessary for it. Such a pseudo- 
revolutionary hastiness can only inflict irreparable 
harm to the cause of socialism and non-capitalist 
development. The only way to solve the controver- 
sies of non-capitalist development is by engaging in 
consistent and constructive struggle for economic 
independence, by consolidations the alliance with 
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the socialist community by strengthening the revolu- 
tionary-democratic and socialist tendencies, simulta- 
neously drawing firm support from the working people. 
Systematic and strenuous constructive work ensues 
from the very goal of non-capitalist development from 
the desire to build socialist society. This work is 
incompatible with demagogic attempts to proclaim 
unrealisable slogans and to juggle with “Leftist” 
phrases. 

The first step towards non-capitalist development 
is usually the removal, from political power, of the 
pro-imperialist and neocolonialist elite and the 
bourgeois and landloard elements. In cases when 
revolutionary democratic - forces, capable of im- 
plementing serious anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
changes (and then also anti-capitalist measures, in 
the process of development of the national demo- 
cratic revolution) come to power, favourable condi- 
tions appear for embarking on the non-capitalist 
road. 

Yet, sometimes it is easier to make the first step, 
in the revolutionary process, than the subsequent 
steps. Sometimes it is easier to seize power than to 
ensure the stability of the new revolutionary regime 
just as it is easier to proclaim a revolutionary prog- 
ramme than to carry it into life and provide it with a 
reliable socio-economic foundation. 

At present, the social foundation of non-capi- 
talist development is usually an extensive national 
front of the anti-imperialist forces, guided by the 
national democrats. Yet, would it not be more re- 
liable to simplify this foundation had make it more 
monolithic? Would it not be better to sever from 
it the middle and petty commercial and industrial 
bourgeoisie and bourgeois intelligentisia, and, having 
proclaimed these strata reactionary because they 
had tied up their destinies with imperialism, announce 
a direct transition to socialism? These adventurist 
ideas are being advanced by the Leftist opportunists 
who speculate on the dissatisfaction of the masses 
with their difficult position, and try to extend their 
influence. The authors of advice of this kind try 
to impose it also on certain Afro-Asian countries 
following the non-capitalist road of development. 
Yet as a rule the national democrats, taught by the 
experience of some countries, spurn Leftist adventu- 
rism. 

Naturally, the bourgeois elements are an unre- 
liable co-traveller in the national democratic move- 
ment, besides, many other participants of this move- 
ment still have to make the final choice. Yet, at 
present, they have certain interests in common with 
the working people, and dropping the alliance with - 
them. would mean weakening the front of the anti- 
imperialist forces. Such a split of the national front 
would be quite unjustified, and it could undermine 
the possibilities of the anti-imperialist struggle and of 
non-capitalist development. 

Naturally; in the complicated process of non- 
capitalist development, the working masses are the 
real support of the new power. The constant conso- 
lidation of their position in the political life, the 
encouragement of their activities and initiative, enlis- 
ting them in the administration of state power simul- 
taneously with the reduction of the influence of the 
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pro-Western bourgeois elements, provide realistic 
conditions for successful advance along the non- 
capitalist road. . 
A major criterion for assessing the class essence 
_ Of the state power in the country, which has embarked 
on the non-capitalist road, 1s consistent anti-imperia- 
lism and progressive domestic policies. These should 
be aimed at the implementation of agrarian reforms 
in the-interests of the bulk of the peasants, a reforms 
leading at first to the undercutting and then to the 
elimination of the feudal and large land-owning of 
landloards and capitalists; at establishing a growing 
state sector in industry which would gradually occupy 
the dominating position in the basic branches of 
production; concentrating in the hands of the state, 
specifically by nationalisation, financial and banking 
business, mineral wealth, communication and trans- 
port facilities; extensive economic planning aimed 
at enlarging and strengthening the state sector, with 
a containment of the capitalist tendencies; raising the 
living and cultural standards of the population. 
The economic foundation of the non-capitalist 


road is controversial. The simultaneous develop- ` 


ment of the state and private sector leads to a cer- 
tain strengthening of private sector to its desire to 
get free of the control of the state, and to acquire a 
dominating position in the economy. At the same 
time, the elimination of the private capitalist sector, 
the crafts and the small manufacturing enterprises in 
town, of private enterprises in country, or reducing 
them to the minimum, proves to be unrealistic not 
only because of undesirable political consequences, 
but also for strict by economic considerations. The 
state sector alone, being still economically weak 
and having shortcomings in economic management, 
is usually incapable of ensuring quick economic deve- 
lopment and meeting the requirements of the country’s 
population. To solve this very important problem, 
one can make use of all the available means and 
resources, including private capital which should be 
placed under the unfettered control of the national 
democratic state. È 

Therefore the countries of non-capitalist deve- 
lopment allot a certain area of activities to -medium 
and petty private enterprise, resorting, to limit it, 
not to nationalisation but to more flexible measures 
such as iplanning, state control, establishment of 
enterprises with the participation of state and private 
capital, investment of private capital on a commis- 
sion basis, for the sales of the commodity stocks in 
town and country. 

The experience of non-capitalist development 
has already shown that the success of an economic 
- policy is determined not only by the scope of the 
foreign or local private capital nationalised (which 
is certainly very important) but also by the ability to 
guide and effectively use (with the support of the 
state sector) private capital and petty commodity 
sectors in the interests of the national economy. 

As to the foreign policies of the countries of non~ 
capitalist development, these are characterised by a 
consistent struggle against imperialism, by a. desire 
to reduce their dependence on the world capitalist 
market, to have close cooperation with the socialist 


countries, to ensure solidarity with the national 
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liberation movement in all its forms, and to render it 
every possible aid. 

_ The picture of the ideology of national democracy 
Is quite a complicated one. Socialism is understood 
by it as social justice, elimination of exploitation of . 
man by man, prevalence of the social forms of pro- 
duction; militant and open criticism of imperialism 
and present monopoly capitalism; negation of the 
latest bourgeois theories of the type of the “general 
welfare state”; recognition of class contradictions, 
of the class nature of political power in the newly- 
free countries. 

_ _The ideology of national democracy is strongly 
influenced by the ideas of scientific socialism; yet, 
this is certainly not the only source for this formation 
of the ideology of the national democratic forces, 
working for non-capitalist development. Besides 
scientific socialism, they are influenced in some mea- ` 
sure by bourgeois philosophy and sociology, especially 
by the traditional world outlook. 

Progress along the non-capitalist road is con- 
nected with overcoming major controversies, with 
the struggle of antagonistic tendencies in economics, 
politics, ideology and culture. There are quantita- 
tive changes accumulating within the framework of 
these contradictions. And these can prepare the 
foundation for a qualitative leap—the transition to 
the construction of socialist society on the basis of 
Scientific socialism. Yet, this leap will mean that 
the non-capitalist road will have been covered. ; 
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of 
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year the working people 

öf the Czechoslovak Socialist 

Republic will be celebrating an 

important event, the fiftieth an- 

niversary of the foundation of 

the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia.. 

The complicated post-war pro- 
cess within the working class 
of the then young Czechoslovakia 
culminated from May 14th to 
16th, 1921, in the XIVth Con- 
gress of the Left-wing of the 
Social Democratic Party of Cze- 
chosloyakia which went down in 
history as the foundation Con- 
gress of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia. 

The 569 delegates present at 
the Congress elected Dr Bohumir 
Smeral, who was later an import- 
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ant functionary of the Communist 
International, to head the new 
Party which then had 360,000 
members. Thus a party emerged 
which as regards the size of popu- 
lation was in its time the strongest 
party of the Communist Inter- 
national; according to the number 
of its members it was the third- 
largest party, after the Communist 
Party of Russia (Bolsheviks) and 
the Communist Party of Germany. 

The Communist Party of Cze- 
choslovakia emerged as an insepa- 
rable component of the inter- 
national Communist movement, 
organised in the Communist 
International. Therefore, the an- 
niversary of the Party’s founda- 
tion will be an opportunity for 
all Czecholslovak Communists 
and for the working people to 
demonstrate the faithfulness of 
the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia to the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, to 
the appurtenance of the Czecho- 
slovak socialist Republic to the 
other socialist countries and to 
friendship with the Soviet Union. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia will be 


_a balance of the results of the 


fight waged by the Communist 
Party for the interests of the 
working class and the other 
working people during the Pre- 
Munich Republic, the time of 
self-denial and heroic struggle 
for national liberation against 
Hitlerite fascism and the efforts 
to bring about the socialist transi- 
tion of Czechoslovakia.  , 

The entire fifty years during 
which the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia fought for the 
interests of the working people 
are marked by their confidence 
in this Marxist-Leninist avant- 
garde of the working class. This 
was proved by the elections to 
Parliament. 

The first parliamentary elec- 
tions, to be held in the restored 
Czechoslovak State after three 
hundred years of Hapsburg sup- 
pression, took place in April 
1920, before the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia was founded. 
However, already the second 
elections of November 15th, 1925, 
proved the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia to be the second 


largest party in the country, 


when it won 934,223 votes and 
forty-one seats in Parliament. 

With the help of the electoral 
law and their bodies the bourgeoi- _ 
sie tried to influence the election 
results, so that the growing in- 
fluence of the Communists would 
not be apparent in the elections. 
One of these measures was the 
law of April 8th, 1927, which 
revoked the right of soldiers to 
vote, because a large number of 
them voted for the Communist 
Party. 

In spite of this, by its policy 
in the interest of the working 
people, the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia still had great 
electoral support. During the 
elections following the revocation 
of the soldiers’ voting rights, on 
October 27th, 1929, the Commu- 
nist Party of . Czechoslovakia 
gained 753,444 votes, that means 
more than one-tenth of all votes 
cast, and became the fourth 
largest party in the country. 
And it gained this number of 
votes although then it had only 
just over 25 thousand members. 

At that time, the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia—with 
the aid of the Communist Inter- 
national—succeeded in overcom- 
ing a crisis in the Party caused 
by Right-wing opportunists such 
as Jilek, Blen and Bubnik, who 
tried to deaden Party life. In 
February 1929, the Vth Congress 
elected Klement Gottwald to the 
head of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia. And his name 
is closely linked with twenty-five 
years of the Party’s struggle in 
the interests of the working people, 
against fascism and war, for 
socialism. 

Shortly after Munich, on 
October 9 and 20, 1938, the 
Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia, which was the only Party 
not to acquiesce with it, was 
prohibited by the bourgeois Gov- 
ernment, and on September 28, 
1938, it was officially disbanded. 
The Communist Party of Cze- 
choslovakia which at this time had 
eighty thousand members, went 
into illegality, to be able to lead 
the workers’ fight against fascist 
Germany. 

This heroic fight for national 
liberation, which cost the lives 
of almost twenty-five thousand 
Communists in fascist prisons 
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and concentration camps, was 
controlled by the Foreign Bureau 
of the Communist Party of Cze- 
choslovakia—headed by Klement 
Gottwald—-which worked in the 
centre of the international com- 
munist movement and the centre 
of anti-fascist struggle, in Moscow. 

At home it was led subsequent- 
ly by four illegal Central Com- 
mittees of the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia in the Czech 
lands, and in Slovakia by five 
illegal Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Slovakia. 
The fifth, which -prepared and 
later controlled the Slovak 
National Uprising, was also the 
Central Committee of which the 
present First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia, 
Dr Gustav Husak, was a member. 


Fight for Socialism 


In the course of the national 
liberation fight, the confidence 
of the working people in the 
Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia and its authority in the 
nation rose markedly. This is 
documented by the fact that 
already in June 1945 the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia had 
579,500 members. 

Their number continued to 


grow, so that in May 1949, at 


the time of the IXth Congress 
of the Communist Party of Cze- 
choslovakia which decided on 
the general line of socialist cons- 
truction in Czechoslovakia, it 
already had 2,311,066 members 
and candidates. Later, the number 
of members stabilised at around 
1,600,000 persons. 

In the first parliamentary elec- 
_ tions after the end of World War 
Two, on May 26, 1946, the Com- 
munist candidates gained 2,695,293 
votes which, with 114 members 
of the House, made the Commu- 
nist Party of Czechoslovakia by 
far the strongest party in the 
State. 

The people gave it their con- 
fidence and entrusted themselves 
to its Marxist-Leninist guidance 
particularly because during the 
anti-fascist fight for national. libe- 
ration and after Czechoslovakia’s 
liberation by the Soviet army, 
it had proved its ability to lead 

the nations of the country to 
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freedom and independence and 
simultaneously to compile a pro- 
gramme of future Gevelapinent of 
the Republic which would be 
acceptable to the majority of 
people. 

The years of socialist construc- 
tion belong to the greatest and 
most important periods of the 
activity of the Czechoslovak 
nations and the Communist Party 
of Czechoslovakia during the 
last fifty years. 

In the course of twenty years, 
the rate of economic expansion 
exceeded both the world average 
as well as the rate of development 
of advanced capitalist countries. 
The volume of industrial produc- 
tion rose more than six-fold 
compared to 1937. Compared 
to the pre-war level the national 
income increased roughly 3.5 
times which in turn led to an 
almost three-fold increase in the 
personal consumption of the 
population. 

However, the construction of 
socialism was not without diffi- 
culties and errors. The leader- 
ship failed to solve various pro- 
blems, mainly the economic ones, 
realistically and adopted a wrong 
political and administrative course. 

The January 1968 session of 
the CC, CPCz replaced the leader- 
ship _ and elected a new leader- 


ship under Dubcek which was 


entrusted with the task of making 
a re-appraisal of the situation 
and of removing obstacles that 
were hampering further growth 
of the socialist society. 


1968 Crisis 


‘Unfortunately, the Dubcek 
leadership did not prove itself 
worthy of the new tasks. Taking 
advantage of the atmosphere of 
criticism and self-criticism, the 
anti-socialist forces regrouped 
themselves and after capturing the 
mass media, Radio, TV and 


newspapers launched a campaign ` 


vilifying all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of socialist construction. 
As allies, therefore, the War- 


. saw Treaty countries considered 


it their duty not to allow a rever- 
sal to take place within the so- 
cialist society. The arrival and 
posting of Warsaw Treaty troops 
in August 1968 on the territory 
of Czechoslovakia fully safe- 


guarded the country from any 
foreign intervention, while at the 
same time, gave an opportunity 
to solve accumulated political and 
economic problems without fear 
of any external threat. 

But the opportunity was not 
grasped, though Dubcek remain- 
ed in leadership for a longer 
period. It became clear that the 
Dubcek leadership had abandoned 
Marxist-Leninist positions. The 
CPCz proved its mettle once again. 
A new leadership was elected 
under Dr Husak in May 1969, 
which set out in the first place 
to achieve political and economic 
stabilization in the country and 
to restore Czechoslovakia’s natural 
place in the community of socia- 


` list countries. 


The Husak leadership had 
a most difficult task; especially 
in view of the correlation between 
politics and economy, it was 


not possible to solve the two , 


problems in stages and separately, 
but they had to be dealt with 
together. Of prime importance 
was to restore the unity of action 
of the Party which was severely 
damaged by turmoil of various 
hostile ideological trends and 
indiscipline. 

The cleansing campaign of its 
ranks, so as to free it from non- 
socialist and Rightist-opportunists 
elements and consolidate its 
ideological unity, raised its action- 
ability, revolutionary militancy 
and mass activity. Slightly smal- 
ler than before, the Party with 
12 million members still re- 
mained a mass party in the 14 
million population. 

No less firmly, the leader- 
ship acted on the economic front. 
With strict imposition of price- 
freeze and better supply of goods 
in the internal market, it dealt 
a death blow to economic uncer- 
tainties and buying fever that 
harassed the people under Dubcek. 
There was no wage freeze, but 
rise in wages was related with 
increase in productivity. 

The campaign for better man- 
agement and discipline and ini- 
tiative at the enterprise level in 
conformity with the overall natio- 
nal Plan, resulted in ‘plugging 
loopholes in production. 

In 1970 productivity in industry 
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GTUDENT participation in the decision-making pro- 
cesses of the university at various levels is no 
longer a debatable issue. The demand has evoked 


so much consciousness that even if the authorities. 


make an effort to withhold it, they can hardly 
succeed. ; _ 

The progressives among the university authorities 
willingly initiate measures to associate students, The 
conservatives and the skepties have come to a second 
line of defence, and are trying to argue in terms of 
delimiting the areas and manner of student parti- 
cipation. Whereas there is no harm to discuss the 
legitimate areas of student participation as also to 
delineate the manner of participation, it is extre- 
mely important to discuss the question with an open 
mind. Any effort to make proposals which give the 
impression of a notional change is doomed to failure 
because it is based on the facile assumption that 
the stadents can be easily hoodwinked by making a 
gesture of goodwill. 

Author is President of the Delhi University Teachers’ 

Association 


Actually, the university students today are mature 
enough to understand the difference between a 
notional change and a real change. If the older 
generation, like the parents, commits the mistake 
of telling a lie or plays truant, the elders only deceive 
themselves, for the youngers are quick to perceive 
it. Though they may not be so outspoken at the 
first instance, they develop hatred towards the elders. 
Thus, a notional change is not going to satisfy the 
younger generation, it is the feeling of real change 
that will. 

The second assumption of those in authority is 
that the students are not mature enough to be plac- 
ed in positions where responsible decision-making 
is required To this attitude, one may only react: 
had the elders in authority been responsible enough, 
the question of student-participation, teacher-parti- 
cipation and employee-participation would not have 
arisen at all. The fact that the centralised authority 
in the university in a few individuals at the top, 
(may be that they were the university Deans, Dons, 
Heads of Departments and Principals) was used in 
the most irresponsible manner to develop these 
institutions as citadels of feudal power, has forced 
the oppressed sections of the university community 
to rise in revolt. This revolution is symbolised in 
the slogan “Democratise the University Structure”. 
Since the students constitute an important wing 
of the university community, the banner of demo- 
cratisation is also carried by this section of the 
university community as a sign of its disapproba- 
tion of the existing university structure. 

Those who stand for student participation and 
the general movement of democratisation rightly 
say: whether the authorities like it or not, it is not 
possible to administer the university, its depart- 
ments and its colleges without the help of different 
sections of the university community, namely, the 
students, teachers and Karmacharts. 

Being associated with the developments in the 
Delhi University during the last decade and actively 
watching the progress of student and teacher move- 
ments during the last two years, I can mention a 
few instances to substantiate my claim that “the 
most happy situations were those when these three 
wings of the university community pulled together”. 
Since the subject of the paper is limited to student 
participation, it would be relevant to give those 
instances which go to prove that on the basis of 
student response, one can discard the assumption of 
irresponsible behaviour. I would refer to only a 
few cases. 

The Delhi University Students’ Union took a 
bold stand, after lodging an initial protest against 


. the hijacking of Indian Airliner, by agreeing not 


to participate in demonstrations at the Pakistan 
High Commission when there was a danger of peace 
being disturbed. It was an act of courage. The 
student leadership behaved responsibly and helped in 
the normalisation of atmosphere despite opposition 
from within its own ranks. 

The Delhi University Students’ Union condemning 
the murder of Dr Gopal Sen, Vice-Chancellor, 
Jadavpur University, showed that the student leader- 
ship does not recognise violence as the appropriate 


`im 


_ student 


method of solving the problems of the University. 

In two colleges of the Delhi University, the Joint 
Consultative Committees decided for even discipli- 
nary action against the students. In one case, they 
recoinmended the expulsion of a student for intimi- 
dating a girl student. 


Student’s Response 


When the university exists for the students and 
when the principal purpose of the university is to 
knowledge to students, it becomes necessary 
that the students do not become dumb receivers. 
The responses of students, their aspirations and 
their thinking should also be made use of in chan- 
ging the university environment. A process of 
inter-action alone can help to salvage the community 
from the tensions which sometimes strain its nerves 
to the breaking point. If the reforms that are intro- 
duced are half-hearted and try to develop a sort of 
guided democracy, the response of the students 
cannot be wholly rational. It can become so only 
if they are made participants in true democratic 
processes without any reservations. Asan example 
we can cite the experience of the Delhi University. 

For over one year, the University community 
discussed in a Working Group the question of 
Iticipation. When the Working Group 
submitted its report, the question of implementation 
came up. There -was some dispute between 
Dr K.N. Raj, the then Vice-Chancellor, and the 
students as to who should nominate the student 
members of the Group. The students upheld their 
right to do so, whereas the Vice-Chancellor felt that 
he should have the right to choose from among the 
students so as to keep a balance. Meanwhile, 
following demonstration before the Academic 
Council, the Vice-Chancellor rusticated seven 
students. The Delhi University Students’ Union and 
the Delhi University Teachers’ Association requested 
the Vice-Chancellor to place the whole question of 
rusticated students for review before a joint consulta- 
tive committee. The Vice-Chancellor resigned in 


- protest. Later he put a condition that he was pre- 


pared to reconsider the whole question of rustication 
of students provided “the rules of the game were 
fully accepted by the student tommunity, and the 
punishments to be awarded for different types of 
misbehoviour determined by mutual agreement”. 
The students and teachers wanted that no pre-con- 
ditions be put, the whole thing moved on in such a 
fashion that the Vice-Chancellor withdrew the order 
of rustication after a complete strike by the Delhi 
University Students’ Union. He, however, bowed 
out of office. - 

All this I have summarized to show that however 
strong a Vice-Chancellor may be, it is not possible, 
at least in matters of discipline, to award extreme 
punishments unless the students and teachers also 
approve of it. This is not to justify the action of 


the DUTA or the DUSU, but it is only to emphasise _ 


the fact that all disciplinary action should not only 
be just in the eyes of the authorities, but should also 
appear to be appropriate to major sections of the 
university community. For this reason, I believe 
aR ' 


that the Joint Consultative Committees be formed at 
the university, college and departmental levels. Repre- 
sentatives of students be nominated by the Students’ 
Union and those of teachers by their organisation. 

Discipline is a crucial area where the conserva- 
tives feel students should in no case be allowed, 
whereas the progressives feel the students should be 
associated, for without involving them, no d sciplin- 
ary action can be made acceptable to them. It is 
better to face opposition and assuage the feelings of 
students before announcing ‘an action, rather than 
continue to find face-saving devices to withdraw 
action or dilute it at a later stage. The purpose of 
these JCC’s is to involve students and teachers so that 
any situation, before it assumes the form of a problem 
requiring disciplinary action, can be resolved by the 
process of mutual consultation. The function of 
JCC’s to resolve disputes is of a secondary nature, 
the primary function is to create a climate in which 
tensions between the students and authorities do not 
develop at all. 

The other areas in which student participation is 
vital, are (a) admission, (b) teaching programmes, 
(c) library, (d) sports, (e) hostels (f) student ameni- 
ties, and (g) students’ cultural activities. In all these 
areas the students must be involved. The question 
tbat is relevant in this connection is: Should the 
leaders of student organisation alone manage all this? 
The answer is: No. Besides the student leaders who 
have to be involved in some areas, other students who 
are good in academics or sports have also to find a 
place. ; 


Teachers’ Recommendations 


The DUTA Working Group on student participa- 
tion made the following recommendations regarding 
participation at the college, Departmental and Uni- 
vesity level. , 

A. Collegelevel: 1. The general body of student 
is to elect an executive committee of students to 
represent them at the Joint Consultative Committees. 

While specific details are to be left to suit the 
institutiona] and other conditions of a particular 
college, broad guidelines are as follows: . - 

(a) The President and the Secretary should be 
elected directly by the entire student body. (b) 
There are to be elected representatives from various 
classes, activities, subject associations, etc. (e) The 
executive should have a numerical strength of 
around 3 per cent of the students population with 
a lower limit of 20 and an upper limit of 50. 

2. . The general body of teachers shall constitute 
the staff council and the staff council shall elect an 
executive committee consisting of President, Secre- 
tary and at least one member from each depart- 
ment to tepresent the teachers for joint consulta- 
tion. In deciding the mumeried strength of the 
executive committee of the staff, it should be borne 
in mind that the number in the staff executive may 
be about half the number of the students’ executive. 

3. The students and the staff executives to- 
gether will be called the Joint Consultative 
Committee. 

4. The Principal will be the ex-officio chairman 
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of the Joint Consultative Committee which will 
deliberate on and decide all matters concerning: 
(a) admission, (b) teaching programme, including 
(i) attendance, (ii) time-table, (ii) lectures and 
tutorials, and (iv) internal examinations, (9 disci- 
pline: any matter- needing punishment of serious 
nature, for example, suspension for more than three 


days or fine of more than Rs 25, can be dealt’ 


with by the Principal only with the concurrence of 
the Joint Consultative Committee; and (d) the Joint 
Consultative Committee is to appoint sub-committees 
to deal with: (i) library affairs; (#i) sports; (iii) 
hostel; and (iv) other student amenities, common 
room, canteen, cooperative stores, medical and 
sanitary amenities, etc (y) students cultural activities, 
debates, dramas, etc. 

5. The sub-committees should each have at 
least one staff representative. Inthe Library Com- 
mittee there should be at least one staff member and 
student from each department. The sports committee 
should include the DPEs, captains of various teams 
and other lecturers in-charge of various games. 

6. These sub-committees are to have only deli- 
berative and recommendatory powers, The re- 
commendation of these are to be ultimately approv- 
ed by the Joint Consultative Committee. 

B. Departmental Level: 1. The total member- 
ship of the Joint Consultative Committee should be 
between 10 and 20 depending 6n the size of the 
Department and the course taught. The representa- 
tion of teachers and students should be equal. 

2. Teachers’ representation should be both 
from those appointed by the university and from 
those working in the colleges. Those teachers of 
the colleges who do not participate in the coopera- 
tive teaching should also be included. 

3. The representation of post-graduate students 
should be both from those registered in the colleges 


-and those registered in the departments. Post- 


graduate students representing colleges, could form 
one constituency and post-graduate ‘students re- 
presenting the department could form another 


constituency. 


4. The under-graduate students should also have 
representation separately for Honours/Pass Courses. 

5. Research students of the departments should 
also be represented and could form one constituency. 

6. The Chairman should be a Professor of the 
department by rotation for a period of one year. 

C. University Level: The JCC at the university 
level should consist of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, five representatives of DUTA 
and DUSU each, one representative of the staff 
association of each college, presidents of the 
Students’ Union of each college. This council 
may form sub-committees to discuss various issues 

on the same, pattern as outlined for colleges. 

A few issues still remain undecided: Should 
students be allowed to participate in the Academic 
Council, Committees of Courses (or Boards of Studies) 
the Exective Council (or Univesity Syndicate) and 
the University Court (or Senate)? To my mind, 
but for the question of appointment of examiners, 
appointment of teachers and their promotion, there 
is no area in which the students can be disallowed 
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participation in any of these bodies. 

Take for instance, the -Academic Council. Is it 
not a fact that for the last 24 years since Indepen- 
dence, we have believed that the present educational 
system has to be made job-oriented, but the members 
of such bodies have done nothing during the period 
under reference to reorientate the system of educa- 
tion. The so-called responsible university bodies 
have ‘behaved much worse than the business commu- 
nities who are quick to change their product to 


„suit the needs of the changing society, whereas the 


universities, by and large, are engaged in the process 
of reproduction of the same product in bigger 


“quantities. The industrialisation of the economy 


seems to have made practically no impact on the 
educational system. ‘The universities never make a 
serious study of the manpower requirements in 
different skills and dovetail the educational apparatus 
to produce an output suited to these changing 
requirements. Student, participation can become an 
important pressure for bringing about the desired 
change in these areas. E 


Vested Interests 


Similarly, the committees of courses have to 
attend to the problem of research students, they 
have to take note of the reactions of students to 
syllabi at various levels. It is admitted by education- 
ists that syllabi in many universities are outmoded, 
but still vested interests of the conveners and other 
members of the Boards of Studies who are some- 
times authors of books, and the inertia of the 
teacher-members have held up this change. Let the 
students who are the victims of the lethargic attitu- 
des of these members shake up the Boards of 
Studies. The problem of research students is a 
case by itself. Being the senior-most members of 
the student community, they are probably best 
qualified for fruitful participation in all these spheres, 
yet they are probably the most neglected and the 
most exploited. The Dronacharyas of the universi- 
ties never hesitate to demand from the researchers 
the dakshina of their “thumb”. 

The representatives of students, should be on 
Executive Council and University Courts. The 
students of the college should also be provided the 
tight to participate in governing bodies of colleges/ 
institutes. Let the young watch and participate. 
They watch from outside, frown and fret at the 
actions of elders and, sometimes when they feel 
frustrated, they even show their anger by demons- 
trations, strikes, gheraos, etc. Once some of 
their representatives are inside these bodies, they 
will exercise restraint not only on themselves but 
also on the fellow students who are members of 
their - organisation. A greater advantage of their 

association will be to develop a system of checks 
and balances in the decision-making bodies of the 
university at all levels by associating various sections 
of the university community, namely, students, 
teachers and Karmacharis so that the oppressed 
feel a sense of participation and the arbitrary exercise 
of power by the hitherto oyerloatda of the Uni- 
versity is restrained. 
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JAPAN 
Rising 
Tide 

of 
Militarism 


M. S. N. MENON 


TE Japanese Ambassador to 

India, Mr Afsushi Uyama, has 
recently asserted: “In the past there 
have been not a few cases when 
countries which attained econo- 
mic strength became aggressive 
military powers, and Japan was 
not an exception not long ago. 
Therefore, apprehensions about 
the ‘rising tide of militarism’ on 
the part of some of Japan’s 
foreign friends is understandable, 
although it is not true of Japan 
today.” ' 

But -we remain skeptical. 
What are the facts? There are 
two significant ` developments 
which may be relevant here—the 
publication of a Government 
White Paper on defence and the 
decision of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party to set up a 
committee to revise the Consti- 
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tution of the country which under 
Article 9 prohibits the militari- 
sation of Japan. 

The defence White Paper 
had been under preparation for 
the past 12 years. It was sub- 
mitted last October, but its con- 
tents were not disclosed because 
of the parliamentary election and 
the signing of the US-Japan 
Security Treaty. It was feared 
that the disclosure of the contents 
of the paper would go against 
the ruling Liberal Party. It was 
published only recently. 

In the first part of the White 
Paper, entitled “The Importance 
of Defence in Modern Society’, 
it is argued that Japan, though a 
highly. developed country, lacks 
adequate military strength. The 
Paper admits that the Far East is 
a seat of international tension and 
suggests that Japan can contri- 
bute a great deal to a detente. 


How? By building up its mili-. 


tary potential! The Paper also 
speaks of Japan’s “legitimate” 
right to possess tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

The second part, on “What 
Defence Japan Should Have”, 
the paper points out the need for 
an “independent defence” because 
of the possibility of a US with- 
drawal from South-east Asia 
leaving a “vacuum” in the area. 
However, the US-Japan Treaty 
will remain because “Japan 
counts on the deterrent power 
of the USA”. 

In the third and last part, 
“The Present Situation and Prob- 
lems of the Japanese Self-Defence 
Force”, the authors seek to 
justify the Government’s policy 


‘of steadily increasing budget 


allocations for defence. 

The defence White Paper and 
its military plans should be seen 
in the light of new effort to 
amend the Japanese Constitution. 
The decisions of the Far Eastern 
Commission and the 1947 
Japanese Constitution prohibited 
Japan from raising an army. 
Article 9 of the Constitution 
reads :“‘Aspiring sincerely to an in- 
ternational peace based on justice 
and order, the Japanese people 
forever renounce war asa sove- 
reign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as a means 
of settling international disputs. 

“In order to accomplish the 


. 155,000 men. 


aim of the preceding paragraph, 
land, sea and air forces, as 
well as other war potential, will 
never be maintained.” 

It is true this Constitution was 
imposed on Japan by the United 
States. It is not known whether 
the Japanese ruling classes accep- 
ted its spirit. Washington stra- 
tegists, however, soon revised 
their post-war policy towards 
Japan. 

In the triangular balance of 
power which Washington wanted 
to create to contain the Soviet 
Union and communism, Japan 
was to play a vital role. The 
Japanese politicians and strategists 
decided to take advantage of this 


change in US policy. Their 
main objective then was to 
retain the Japanese Imperial 


Army. For this purpose, they 
increased the size of the police 
force to which the demobbed mi- 
litary personnel were transferred. 

In 1946, with US consent, 
the size of the police force was 
raised from 56,000 to 93,000. In 
1949 a new “local police force” 


of 95,000 men, was created. In ~ 


addition, three new police forma- 
tions were brought into being— 
a central police reserve of 30,000 
men, a maritime security force of 
10,000 men and a railway security 
force of 20,000 mén. 

Thus, by the end of 1948, 
Japan had a police force of 
In 1950, again 
with US consent, the Japanese 
Parliament provided legislative 
support to the creation of a Natio- 
nal Police Reserve which formed 
the nucleus of the Japanese armed 
force, . 

In 1952 Japanese Government 
decided to set up a Security 
Agency. The National Police 
Reserve was re-named the Secu- 
rity Corps. In 1954 a law was 
passed to establish Japanese armed 


forces called Self-Defencce Forces. . 


This was the first violation of Arti- 
cle 9 of the Constitution. Under 
this law the Security Agency was 
re-named the National Defence 
Agency, functioning as a Ministry. 

Since 1958 Japan has been 
engaged in the development of 
its military potential. The First 
Plan (1958-60) was designed to 
create land, naval and air forces; 
the Second (1961-66) to equip 
them with guided missiles and 
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“other modern weapons, and the 
Third (1967-70) to raise the equip- 
ment level still higher; to be 
precise, to go from “defence” to 
“offence” in military planning. 

The-military budget began to 
swell. The second military 
programme cost Japan 1,300,000 
million yen; the third 2,300,000 
million yen and the fourth (1972- 
77) is to cost 5,800,000 million 
yen. 

A peculiar feature of the 
Japanese military forces, which 
now number 300,000 men, is the 
high ratio of officers; in the air 
force and navy it is one NCO to 
every private, and the officers are 
trained either in America or in 
American bases in the Far East or 
Japan. Why is this ratio so high? 
For the obvious reason that Japan 
can expand its forces at short 
notice. 

Along with the growth of the 
armed forces grew the Samurai 
cult. Memorials to war heroes 
began to appear, ultra-Rightist 
and servicemen’s organisations 
and secret societies began to 


~ abound. The recent Aarakiri by 


the famous poet Mishima was 
in a way.a ritual sacrifice to the 
Samurai cult, 

The Japanese General Staff 
has already elaborated 
variants of combat operations in 
preparation for a new world war, 
called “Three Arrows”, ‘‘Flying 
Dragon” and “Bull Run”. -The 
troops are trained according 
to these plans. All the plans 
envisage joint operations with the 
US forces. 

The plans take into account 
three types of wars; local, nuclear 
and liberation. And each plan 
is bolder than the earlier. The 
first plan is for Japan proper; in 
the second it is expected that 
Japan might use its troops in 
Korea, and in the third in 
Vietnam. Joint exercises with 
US troops are often held under 
these plans. This is no plan for 
the security of the nation, but 
one for adventures abroad. 

The US-Japan military alliance 
is now an established fact. In 
1951, the USA signed a separate 
peace treaty with Japan. Later 
a “treaty on mutual cooperation 
and security” was signed. In 
1954 a military agreement was 
signed by which the US not only 
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orders helped the 


three ` 


proposed to equip the Japanese 
army but also to promote the 
arms industry of Japan. 

In the meantime the military 
revival of 
Japan’s war industry. Between 
1950-62, the US passed on military 
orders worth 7,000 million 
dollars (2,500,000 million yen). 
Later with the Vietnam war in 
full swing, Japanese war industry 
boomed with profits. The 
Japanese military-industrial com- 

lex was thus deeply involved 
in American adventures in Asia. 
And appetite grew with eating. 

The new Japanese adventurism 

reflects the present mood of the 


Japanese industrial-military com- - 


plex. The US News and World 
Report wrote in 1969: “Signs of 
a new mood are rising in Japan.... 
War guilt is gone. Selecontidence 
has been restored. Wartime heroes 
are being honoured... A ready 
spirit of nationalism is on the 
rise...” And, as before, it is 
overflowing in the entire region 
of Asia. Military adventure 
must follow economic power and 
expansion. 

Already the Japanese armed 
forces have advanced to the 
Ogasawara-Okinawa line, and the 
formation of powerful marine 
units is the first step of Japan’s 
military expansionist policy in 
Asia. Japan is already talking 
of protecting its trade routes. 

Today Japan is the second 
leading power in the capitalist 
world after the USA. Some 
Japanese experts even foresee the 
possibility of Japan overtaking 
the USA. But the Japanese 
economic “miracle” is not a 
sound one. It is based on inse- 
cure foundations. 

To make Japan serve as the 
factory for the whole of Asia is 
an over-weening ambition of its 
monopolists. Already there are 
signs of difficulties. The US is 
no more an open market. - Other 
markets have to be opened. 
This is not always easy. Aid is 
the key to open markets and Japan 
is already using it to advantage. 

There are also difficulties in 
securing raw materials. Japanese 
monopolies are scouring around 
the whole world, particularly 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
in order to secure raw materials 
and establish markets. Compe- 


“Asia? 


tition is naturally fierce. Japan 
must buttress its economic 
strength by a corresponding politi- 
cal and military strength. Thus 
has the cycle come its full round. 

Japan is again at the cross- 
roads of its history. It must 


- choose one path for its onward 


march. But Japan has litttle 
option. Realities abet its in- 
clinations—at least that of its 
ruling classes. It will know-tow 
before Mao and China on the 
one hand, and on the other, take 
up tough postures with others. 
“We are entering an era when 
Japan’s national power wi 
unprecedented weight in world 
affairs’—this was how Premier 
Sato welcomed the new decade. 


There is no doubt the 
economic levers available 
to Japan are powerful. It 


is amajor donor country. In 
1960, Japanese foreign aid 
amounted to Rs 186.5 crores. 
In the nine’ years since then, 
Japanese foreign aid increased 
by over five times and in. 1969 
stood at 1,263 miliion dollars 
(Rs 947 crores), close to a quarter 
of US aid. - 

It is estimated that Japanese 
aid to developing countries would 
reach Rs 7,500 crores in the next 
five years and that Japan would 
be able to provide yearly an aid 
of Rs 3,000 crores. This is 
sustained.by a favourable balance 
of trade. In 1969 it was 2,100 
million dollars. 

Japan poses itself as the 
prophet of a new “third way” 


- in economic development to the 


“third world”. Many are im- 
pressed by Japan’s achievements. 
But Japan has an Achilles hell, 
It depends on other countries for 
raw materials and markets. This 
dependence produces consider- 
able insecurity which in turn 
makes Japan try either to hedge 
its future or embark on ad- 
ventures, 

Before the last war, Japan 
tried to overcome its insecurity 
by conquering China and South- 
east Asia. Today this course is 
not open. In any case, it is too 
hazardous. Hence the revival of 
the “‘Co-prosperity Sphere” idea. 

But what does it mean to 
The same things as 
happened before. History is re- 
peating itself before our eyes. 
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‘CHALLENGING TASKS (Continued from page 14) 


tion of the traditional, primitive, conservative and 
unscientific Indian agriculture on scientific and 
technological lines, through supply of better seeds, 
machines, equipment, fertilisers and providing train- 
ing to our illiterate agriculturists in improving methods 
of farming. 

It is very often complained throughout the country 
that all the benefits of “green revolution” have gone 
to the rich farmers and very little has been reaped by 
the small peasant. -This situation needs to be re- 
medied in a radical way at the earliest. Otherwise 
there is every danger of the “green revolution” turning 
into a “Red Revolution” and the problem of land 
hunger, agrarian unrest, and discontent and the 
proverbial poverty’ of the Indian peasant will remain 
for ever. We must industrialise our agriculture and 
place it on a firm footing. We must thoroughly 
change our order of priorities in the implementation 
of the schemes of development of agriculture. Quick- 
yielding and short-term projects should be taken up 
in preference to long-term projects. 

It is estimated that at least 100 million persons 
are at present unemployed in our country. In addi- 
tion to this, millions of under-employed persons are 
there in the country. The most crucial problem facing 
the country is the unemployment on a colossal scale. 
It is needless to reiterate a number of reasons assigned 
for this unfortunate situation. The problem can be 
solved successfully, though not in its totality, only 
by a rapid development of our industry, agriculture 
and social overheads like transport, communications, 
housing etc and a thorough reorientation of our 
educational policies and programmes. The present 
outmoded system of education needs a radical change. 
Vocational and professional guidance and training 
facilities should be provided on a large scale to our 
youth. Employment-oriented education is the need 
of the day. 

We must increase the facilities of education in 
rural areas by establishing more colleges and schools. 
There is almost a mushroom growth of national and 
State institutes of Educational Research and Training 
in recent years which are of late becoming first rate 
breeding grounds of favouritism, nepotism, inefficiency, 
incompetency, red-tapism and bureaucracy and no 
worthwhile work is turned out as a result of filling 
up all the posts in these institutions with psycho- 
phants. It k high time we should close down these 
white elephants and divert the funds to establish 
more medical colleges, technical training centres and 
genuine research stations, centres and laboratories 
and teaching institutions. Most- of the research 
conducted in these national institutes of education is 
perfunctory and worthless. 


HMI 


Is the course of her election campaign Smt Gandhi 

confessed that nationalisation of the 14 major 
private commercial banks'could not bring out all the 
results expected, of especially regarding providing 
adequate financial aid to the small peasant and the 
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entrepreneurs of small business and industries. A 
thorough heart-searching will reveal the underlying 
reasons for this sorry state of affairs. The credit 
policies adopted by the nationalised commercial 
banks have been found to be thoroughly uńsatis- 
factory. The credit planning, according priorities 
among different sectors of the economy and again 
among the different classes of farmers, entrepreneurs 
and traders have been observed to be thoroughly 
mistaken. 

The bureaucratic attitude, red-tapism, unusual 
delay, authoritarian tendencies among the officials 
and the absence of the necessary enthusiasm, a spirit 
of commitment to the policies laid down by the 
central bank of the country and the Government, and 
dynamism and leadership qualities among several 
junior and middle-level executives of the nationalised 
commercial banks may be taken as some of the princi- 
pal causes for the failure of the nationalised banks. 
It is high time we injected a sense of commitment and 
missionary zeal among the officers of the banks and 
rationalise our-policies of credit planning and prio- 
rities etc so as to achieve our objective of not only 
coming to the rescue of the small and helpless peasants 
proprietors of small firms and industries, but increase 
the employment opportunities in the rural and semi- 
urban areas. 

A correct solution to the food problem lies not 
in simply increasing the production of foodgrains 
in the country but in an effective regulation and 
control over the distribution system. It is true that 
the working and operations of the fair price shops, 
rationing shops, cooperative secieties are far from 
satisfactory. The inevitable choice before, us is to 
improve their working and removing all the mal- 
practices with an iron hand and awarding rigorous 
punishment to the guilty and streamlining their entire 
administrative structure rather than closing down 
these institutions. 

The scope, nature and scale of activities of the 
State Trading Corporation must be enlarged and 
it must be invested with greater power and resources. 
We must follow a phased programme of take over 
of the entire trading operations in foodgrains from 
the private sector by the Food Corporation of India. 
The export and import trade of India should be taken 
over completely from the private hands by the state 
as this is the only way out to smash the racket of 
foreign -exchange smuggling and the unscrupulous 
exploitation by the monopolist giants in the foreign 
trading operations. 

The skyrocketing prices and the man-made. 
shortage of a number of drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
chemicals is another important problem which 
concerns most of the weaker sections of the society. 
Naked exploitation of the diseased and poor by the 
vested interests, Big Business, monopolists and the 
joint ventures should be halted immediately by taking 
over the internatinal monopolies and establishing 
public sector undertakings for the manufacture, 
distribution and import of medicines, vitamin and 
nutritious foods, etc. A phased programme should 

a” 
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be workéd out for this purpose and a time limit 
set for the take over. 


IV 


N= to food and clothing the. most crucial 

problem of planning is house construction and 
the provision of adequate and timely financial assis- 
tances to the low and middle-income groups of the 
community. The worst sufferers from the lack of 
and inadequate housing facilities, are the lower and 
middle-income groups and the Governments at the 


Centre and in the States and the financial institutions _ 


and corporations and the nationalised commercial 
banks should launch on a massive-scale programme 


of constructing houses for the lower and middle- 


income groups, particularly in the urban areas, where 
the problem is acute. Financial assistance should 
also be offered to the vulnerable sections of the society 
for house construction on reasonable rates of interest 
and repayable in easy instalments spread over a 
sufficiently long time. 

The general insurance trade which continues to 
be in the private sector needs to be taken over by 
the Government immediately. Without the nationalisa- 
tion of general insurance companies wherein a multi- 
tude of malpractices and underhand dealings are 
indulged in by Big Business and vested interests, it 
is impossible to wipe out the concentration of income 
and wealth and power in the hands,of a few private 
monopoly houses. If the general insurance business 
is to play a vital role in the national economy and 
contribute sizable amounts of surplus funds to the 
exchequer, nationalisation is the only means. 

The last vestiges of imperial glory, feudalism and 


' colonial rule namely, the privy purses and privileges, 


should be wiped out through constitutional, demo- 
cratic and parliamentary means. All our promises, 
slogans and sermons of establishing a socialistic pat- 
tern of society and economic equality will be mere 
glib talk as long as the privy purses and privileges 
continue to be enjoyed by a handful of former rulers. 

In spite of twenty years of economic planning and 
development schemes being implemented by a 
centralised planning authority at Delhi, wide dis- 
parities and imbalances in the economic development 
of different regions of India continue to exist and 
accentuate. It shows that the Five Year Plans and 
the high priests of the Planning Commission at Delhi 


„paid scant attention to the problems of balanced 


regional development and inter-state imbalance. 
We have to reorient our Fourth Five Year Plan and 
the subsequent plans so as to emphasise this national 
goal. Special measures are to be undertaken to 
promote a more. balanced regional development. 
Proposals for the creation of a special fund for this 
purpose of a central agency for the development of 
backward regions need to be considered seriously. 


V 
A large percentage of the tax revenues are col- 
lected through indirect taxation and the worst 


victims of this unjust and inequitable taxation system 
are the lower and middle classes who are groaning 
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under the crushing burden of ever increasing taxation 
on essential day to day consumption goods. 

It is high time our taxation system is thoroughly 
rationalised reorganised, and the whole structure is 
reconstructed by introducing still steeper and pro- 
gressively rising taxation on the luxury goods and 
articles of conspicuous consumption. This will 
achieve not only equity and social justice, but also 
curb conspicuous consumption of the higher-income 
groups. A socialist society demands a merciless 
curbing of conspicuous consumption by a small 
section of the society through various direct and 


‘indirect measures of taxation and regulation of the 


production of luxury goods. 
Another equally important problem that deserves 
serious consideration is an effective check on the huge 
tax evasion and avoidance (estimated at Rs 200 crores 
to Rs 300 crores per annum). The presence of huge 
amounts of black, and unaccounted for and hoarded 
wealth is shaking the very edifice of our pricing poli- 
cies, control and regulation of the production and 
distribution systems in India. Every conceivable 
step should be taken by awarding deterent punish- 
ments, confiscation of the properties of the guilty 
persons etc to unearth the hoarded money which is 
playing havoc with our economy for the last several 


years. g 

The Industrial Licencing Policy Inquiry Com- 
mittee has brought out a number of instances where 
the public sector was denied of its rightful claim in 
a number of basic industries. It is indeed unfortunate 
that even after nearly two decades of economic plan- 
ning, there is no pattern of priorities for the private 
sector. It-continues to be vague, ambliguous and 
devoid of any clarity. Our industrial licencing policy 
needs to be thoroughly overhauled and recast if we 
are really bent upon wiping out the monoplies and 
concentration of economic power in the hands of a 
few vested interests. The legislative provisions, 
procedures, practices and the principles followed and 
the manning of regulatory instruments require a 
thorough overhaul. 

It is a pity that we do not have any clearly specified 
official policy on incomes and prices. Unless we 
formulate an incomes and price policy in a most 
unambiguous -manner with the ultimate object of 
achieving social justice, removing the wide-spread 
irregularities in the distribution of income and wealth 
and raising the standard of living of the common 
masses is virtually impossible and all the tall talk of 
providing the basic amenities to the vulnerable sec- 
tions of the society at reasonable prices is unrealistic, 
utopian, illusory and dreamy. A host of measures 
like pruning the unproductive expenditure of the 
Government on administration, reducing the quantum 
of deficit financing, modifying our monetary and 
fiscal policies, improving the present levels of pro- 
duction of industrial and agricultural commodities, 
etc have to be taken immediately to bring down the 
price line. 

Fixation of ceilings on urban properties and 
incomes is another crucial problem that deserves 
serious consideration. Letting scot free the urban 
properties without any ceilings while the landed 
properties in the rural areas is subject to ceilings 
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legislation is socially unjust, ethically undefendable 
and politically inconceivable, irrational and illogical. 


VI 


A sum of Rs 4,301 crores is invested in the public 
sector undertakings up to March 31, 1970 in 91 
companies. The Audit Reports presented to the 
Lok Sabha from time to time in recent years revealed 
that a number of these public sector undertakings 
have not earned even 0.5 per cent profit and many 
of them are running at a huge losses. 

The lofty objectives of (7) maximising the rate of 
economic growth and achieving the take off stage 
within a defined period, (2) providing the. economic 
foundations for increasing opportunities for gainful 
employment and improving living standards and 
working conditions for the masses of the people, (3) 
reducing disparities of income and wealth, (4) prevent- 
ing private monopolies and the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a small number of 
individuals, and (5) widening and deepening of 
all possible channels òf public savings, will remain 
on paper only and we will not be able to achieve our 
goal of socialism as long as we do not streamline 
the administrative mechanism of these units. 

A number of special financial institutions have 
sprung up during the last twenty years, with the 
avowed objective of providing financial assitance to 
the small and medium-sized industries and help in the 
rapid growth of industrialisation in India. The Dutt 
Committee has reviewed the functioning of these 
non-banking financial institutions and reached the 
following conclusions. (J) The policies adopted by 
the specialised financial institutions are not related to 
the objectives for which these were established. (2) 
In actual practice these institutions are dominated by 
a small section of. the private vested interests. (3) 
The operations of these institutions have furthered 
the growth of monopolies and concentration of eco- 
nomic power. A thorough review of the functioning 
of these institutions is necessary. It is also necessary 
to bring about a radical change in the present leader- 
ship of these institutions. The outmoded policies of 
credit worthiness and their organisational structure 
also needs a thorough overhaul. ' 

We have over the recent years heard so much about 
some of the latest techniques, imported to buttress 
the domestic planning paraphernalia—model-building, 
economic models, input-output analysis, flow of 
funds analysis, and so on. In spite of exercising all 
these modern weapons in the process of formulating 
¿our Five Year Plans, we are still confronted with a 
situation in which the basic structural variables of 
the economy take their own course without much 
relevance to the pre-determined estimates. Very 
often the targets worked out by the Planning Com- 
mission with undependable precision and without 
any relevance to the past performance, capabilities 
and current needs of the situation. 

The development targets which should be closely 
tailored to economic realities have been proved to 
be a mere echo of the political whims and compro- 
mises. The tone and the quality of planning in India 
needs a significant improvement. The planners have 
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to work in a freer atmosphere and with a personality 
of their own. 

In the field of planning our efforts have not only 
been inadequate but very often in the wrong direc- 
tions. We must have a larger investment. We must 
also ensure a more appropriate pattern of priorities 
allocations of resources. The efforts at resource 
mobilisation are far from satisfactory. The relative 
significance of the public and private sectors has 
also not been clearly defined with all the modern 
equipment at the disposal of the Planning Commission. 
We are confronted with serious misgivings about 
its targets and assumptions. With the prospects of 
an upward or downward revision all along the line, 
we are observing a number of distortions and im- 
balances emerging in a number of developmental 
spheres. In the estimates of production, demand and 
consumption of a number of-basic items, our pro- 
jections have gone haywire. There is an urgent need 
to rejuvenate our planning body with more dynamic, 
young and spirited officials and thoroughly overhaul 
and rationalise the structure of the planning body. 

In spite of all our pious resolutions, decisions and 
well-laid out principles, procedures and practices 
and plans for the imlementation of a number of 
socio-economic reforms of a radical type aimed at 


ameliorating the working and living conditions of | 


our common masses, removing the inequalities in 
the distribution of income and wealth, achieving a 
faster growth of ur national economy, per capita 
income, industrial and agricultural output, removing. 
the regional imbalances in the development and 
increasing job opportunities in the country during 
the last 23 years of our Independence, we are far from 
our goal of socialism. The bottlenecks created by 
slow or listless implementation of our development 
plans by the bureaucrats who lack a sense of commit- 
ment, dynamism and missionary zeal to do serve 
to the public, lack of boldness to take decisions and 
implementation of the decisions already taken, red- 
tapism, indecisiveness, inefficiency, irresponsibility, 
corruption, nepotism, favourtism on the part of our 
administrators can be cited as the principal factors 
for our inability to push through our programmes, 
schemes and plans. 

It is high time we reorganised and reformed our 
administrative structure and streamlined the govern- 
mental machinery by weeding out mercilessly the 
corrupt and the inefficient -officials and inject new 
blood into the administration. Unless we oust coura- 
geously a considerable number of top ranking officials 
who always stand in the way of implementing pro- 
gressive policies, we can never reach our goal of 
socialism. 

There is no paucity of resolutions on radical 
programmes and a spate of legislations have been 
passed previously for the implementation of a number 
of programmes involving socio-economic changes. 
But unfortunately we have not set any time limit for 
the implementation of the programmes agreed upon. 
As a result we have failed to inspire public confidence. 
Let us hope that Smt Indira Gandhi will fulfil her 
promises and adopt a time-bound programme for a 
rapid improvement-in the standards of living, welfare 
and prosperity of masses and progress of the nation. 
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Korean people will celebrate the 59th birth 
anniversary of their great leader, Kim Il 
Sung, on April 15, 1971 and renew their 
pledge to the invincible revolutionary cause 





T# Korean ` people feel the greatest pride in carrying on the revolution under the wise leadership of 
Comrade Kim Il Sung, and outstanding Marxist-Leninist and the great Leader of revolution, and are 
vibrant with militant spirit to hasten the ultimate victory of revolution, following singleheartedlv the one road 
of victory shown by him. 
This pride and spirit are based on the unshakable faith and will which firmly struck root deep in the mind 
of the entire Korean people in the course of glorious 40-odd-year-long struggle. 


The Korean people who had been deprived of their country and subjected to all sorts of humiliation and 
insult for many _ years have become the full-fledged, dignified people of a sovereign, independent state, who hold 
their destiny in their hands and the great people of a mighty socialist industrial state with the most advanced 
socialist system, the firm foundation of the independent national economy, powerful all-people defence system and 
brilliant national culture. . 


Under the most advanced socialist system the Korean people, freed from exploitation and poverty, are 
leading a happy and hope-filled life having no worries about food, clothing, shelter, the education of children 
and medical treatment and are devoting their all for the cause of revolution. 


The historic change that took place in the life of the Korean people is the brilliant fruition of the great 
Juche idea of the great Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung and is the result of his wise leadership. 


The path traversed by the Korean revolution has been by no means smooth sailing. The Korean people 
shed much blood in the struggle against the foreign imperialist aggressors and class enemies and underwent severe 
trials time and again. i 

The gifted Leader of revolution Comrade Kim Il Sung was born into a family which had fought for the 
revolution for generation and grew up amid severe storms of revolution. When the Korean people stood at the 
crossroad of life and death and craved for an outstanding Leader who would lead them to the road of victory, 
he came out at the van of revolution, holding high the banner of Juche, the banner of revolution, taking upon him- 
self the destinies of the nation and the fatherland. He. elucidated the road ahead of the Korean people, and led 
their revolutionary struggle to a great upsurge, fighting his way through a thorny path of revolution. 

The start of the revolutionary activities of the great Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung heralded the dawn of 
revolution which brought about a great turn in the anti-Japanese national liberation movement and communist 
movement of the Korean people which had had many twists and turns and set backs and opened up the new era 


-of brilliant struggle for socialism and communism in Korea. 


Thanks to the wise guidance of the great Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung the Korean people could achieve 
the restoration of the fatherland and possess the most glorious revolutionary traditions which are of fundamental 
significance in carrying out the revolution, the Workers’ Party of Korea that is the seasoned General Staff in 
revolution, the state of the proletarian dictatorship that is a powerful weapon of revolution and the one-beats-a- 
hundred revolutionary armed forces. . 

It is also thanks to the respected and beloved leader Comrade Kim Il Sung that the Korean people could 
possess the’ great revolutionary theories run through with the idea of Juche, the greatest Marxist-Leninist revolu- 
tionary idea, which leads the revolutionary cause to a brilliant victory. 

The great Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung taught as follows : 

“The Marxist-Leninist idea of Juche constitutes the quintessence of the revolutionary ideas of our Party, 
the unitary ideology of the Party, and the unitary ideological system of our Party is the ideological system of 
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i. (Report on the work of the Central Committee to the Fifth Congress of the Workers’ Party of Korea, 
p . 
The idea of Juche that the Korean revolution should be carried out on the responsibility of the Korean 
people themselves and all problems should be solved independently, creatively and'by our own efforts in the main, 
firmly relying on the principle of Marxism-Leninism is a great revolutionary idea initiated and consistently held by 
the respected and beloved Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung. It is an all-conquering Marxist-Leninist revolution 
thought which fully reflects the revolutionary cause of the working class, lawfulness of the communist movement 
and the vital requirements of the Korean revolution. 

As they have taken as the only guiding principle the great revolutionary ideas of the respected and beloved 
Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung and the lines and policies of the Party, their embodiment, run through with the 
principle of Juche in ideology, independence in politics, self-sustenance in economy and self-defence in national 
defence the Korean people is victoriously pushing ahead with the revolutionary cause. 


In this way, the genius Leader of revolution Comrade Kim II Sung has not only solved most splendidly 
all the fundamental problems for the victory of the Korean revolution but also led the Korean people to the 
brilliant victory with his superb art of leadership of each period and at each stage of the revolution. 

Under the difficult conditions that there was neither state, nor rear base of state and assistance from out- 
side, during the period of 15 years, holding aloft the banner of revolution, the banner of Juche, the great Leader 
Comrade Kim I Sung led the general revolutionary struggles of the Korean people centering on the anti-Japanese 
armed struggle to the great victory, settling everything for himself, and shattered the colonial fascist rule of Japa- 
nese imperialism and liberated the country in the end. Thus the cause of the Korean people for the restoration of 
the fatherland was attained and the broad avenue for national resurrection was opened before the Korean people 
who had been in a miserable plight of stateless nation. i 


Even after liberation the Korean revolution had to traverse an arduous and complex road. 

The Korean people had to carry on revolution and construction under the circumstances of a backward 
economy and culture inherited from the old society, of after-effects of long-drawn colonial rule of Japanese impe- 
rialism being left, especially ofthe country and the nation having been divided into the North and the South due 
to the occupation of South Korea by US imperialism, and of being confronted with the US imperialists, the 
ringleader of world reaction. . : 

All this made the revolution complicated, arduous and protracted, and the revolution and construction 
could not be advanced even a step forward if existing formulas or experience were applied as they were. 

Having scientifically analyzed the complex internal and external situations created after liberation and the 
vital demands of the revolutionary development on the basis of the great idea of Juche, the respected and beloved 
leader Comrade Kim Il Sung set forth the revolutionary line of establishing a democratic base for firmly building 
up the internal forces of the Korean revolution and the original policy for carrying out the anti-imperialist, anti- 
feudal democratic revolution and guided their thorough implementation. As a result, in the northern half of the 
Republic, the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal democratic revolution was carried out splendidly in a short span of 
time after liberation and the people’s democratic system established solidly, and the northern half of the Re- 
public converted into a powerful base for a nation-wide victory of the Korean revolution. 


War history has never known such a war as the Fatherland Liberation War waged by the Korean people, 
in which a formidable enemy was defeated by an army far inferior in military strength, 

It was entirely thanks to the distinguished leadership of Comrade Kim Il Sung, the ever-victorious iron- 
willed brilliant commander and military strategic genius that the Korean people could give an ignominous defeat, 
for the first time in history, to the US imperialist aggressors who had boasted of being the “Strongest” in the world 
defend with credit the fatherland and the gains of the revolution and start the US imperialists on the down- 


grade. 

Even in the difficult postwar period when everything had been reduced to ashes and so many difficulties 
stood in our way that we were quite at a loss what to do, the respected and beloved leader Comrade Kim II Sung 
led the Korean people confidently to a great socio-economic change and a giant world-startling creative struggles. 

Basing himself on a clear-cut analysis of realities in Korea and matured demands of its socio-economic 
development, the great leader Comrade Kim Il Sung set forth the original lines and policies for socialist revolution 
and construction and led their thorough implementation; he put forward an original basic line of socialis econo- 
mic construction in giving priority to the growth of heavy industry with simultaneous development of light industry 
and agriculture and organized and mobilized actively the whole Party and the entire people to its implementation 
by initiating the great Chollima movement; he set forth a creative line of developing the medium-and small- 
scale local industry in parallel with large-scale industry under central authority, thereby laying a solid foundation 
of the independent national economy; while guiding the difficult work of rehabilitating and reconstructing the 
war-devastated national economy, he advanced a creative line of carrying out the socialist transformation of the 
production relations prior to technical reconstruction and thus made it possible to very smoothly complete the 
difficult and comlex task for transforming production relations on socialist lines in town and the countryside 
in a matter of 4-5 years. 
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As a result, the Korean people established a mighty socialist society freed from exploitation and oppression 
once and for good, for which their ancestors had for centuries yearned and for which the anti-Japanese revolution- 
ary fighters had fought, shedding their bloods. : 


With the socialist system being established and the basis of socialism built, the great Leader Comrade 
Kim Il Sung advanced without delay a new fighting goal for complete victory of socialism and roused the entire 
people to its realization. 

: The respected and beloved Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung taught as follows : 

“We have already built the firm basis of socialism in the northern half of the country. But, we still have 
much more work to do to win complete victory for socialism. Even after the building of the basis of socialism and 
socialist state should continue to carry out the revolution thoroughly in all spheres of politics, economy and 
culture.” (The Democratic People’s Republic of Korea is the Banner of Freedom and Independence for Our 
People and the Powerful Weapon of Building Socialism and Communism, p 41.) 

Only when we push ahead with the revolution and construction continuously and actively after the 
establishment of the socialist system can we further consolidate the achievements already attained and fulfill 
the revolutionary cause of the working class to the end. , 

The historical conditions that the socialist system had been established and the revolution had entered 
upon the stage of all-round building of socialism and communism raised before us many new theoretical and 
practical problems to be tackled. It was the historic tasks to be solved anew by communists of our times. 

- > The great Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung, an outstanding Marxist-Leninist and genius of revolution, basing 
himself on the great idea of Juche and a wealth of experience and achievements acquired in the course of his revo- 
lutionary practices of a many years, created new theories on the building of socialism and communism and set 
practical examples by brilliantly realizing them in Korea. 

The great Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung originally expounded theories on capturing the material and 
ideological fortresses of socialism and communism giving a scientific analysis to the lawful requirements of the 
development of revolution following the establishment of the socialist system, and clearly showed concrete methods 
for materializing the theories. 

He presented, above all, the original idea on socialist industrialization for building an independent and 
modern industry and effecting the comprehensive technical reconstruction in the national economy to capture the 
material fortress of socialism ard communism. 

Further, he advanced the unique ideas on carrying out the three major tasks of the technical revolution 
to narrow down the distinctions between heavy and light labour and between agricultural and industrial work to 
a considerable extent and free women from the heavy burdens of household chores after the realization of socialist 
industrialization, and made clear the stages and means of building the material and technical foundations of 
socialism and communism and indicated the most correct way for eliminating the difference of labour and liberat- 
ing the working people from arduous labour, for the first time in the history of mankind. 

At the same time, he elucidated and formulated in an all-round way the contents of rural questions under 
socialism and principles of their final solution and put forward the original policies of laying the solid material 
and technical foundations of socialism and finally doing way with the national distinctions by powerfully carrying 
on the construction of the independent national conomy. He also clarified brilliantly the fundamental principles 
and system and methods of the socialist economic management and created the great Chongsanri spirit and 
Chongsanri method, the Taean work system, the unified and detailed planning and the new system of agricultural 
guidance, thereby indicated a new way to the communist economic management. 


Furthermore, the respect and beloved Leader Comrade Kim IJ Sung established for the first time in the 


f history of Marxism-Leninism the ideas and theories on liquidating all the outmoded ideas and elements incompatible 


with interests of the working class in all realms of social life as well as the means of implementing them and reali- 
zing the working-classization of the whole society while giving prominence to the ideological revolution and stead- 
fastly carrying on the revolutionization of the working people. 

He also advanced the original idea on continuing the revolutionization of the entire work ingpeople even 
after the complete triumph of socialism and on thoroughly eliminating theway of life of old society and establish- 
ing the socialist way of life in all domains, and thus clearly showed the scientific way of rearing men of communist 


type. 
R Comrade Kim Il Sung also expounded brilliantly an original thought on rearing a large number of 
national cadres by actively promoting cultural revolution. Proceeding from the objective law of development 
of the world revolution that socialism and communism are built under the conditions that aggression of the imperi- 
alists continues, he also advanced a unique line on directing the spearhead of the cultural revolution against the 
cultural infiltration by the imperialists and against the trends of restorationism, and on building the self-defensive 
national defence and on carrying on economic construction and national defence upbuilding in parallel. 
The great Leader Comrade Kim Il Sung showed a clearcut road for the building of socialism and com- 
munism and, at the same time, advanced creative theory of Party upbuilding on establishing the unitary ideological 
system in the whole Party and, on this basis, ensuring firm unity and cohesion of the Party ranks, and set forth the 
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revolutionary thought on a staedily strengthening the Party’s leadership and the proletarian dictatorship in the 
building of a socialism and communism and on further enhancing their functions and roles, and clearly showed 
concrete ways for them. 


_ , Thus, the concrete way for building socialism and communism and the tasks and measures to be tackled 
in its course were made clear scientifically by Comrade Kim Il Sung the great Leader of the 30 million Korean 
people, for the first time in history. 

Under the wise guidance of Comrade Kim Il Sung, an outstanding Marxist-Leninist and the genius Leader 
of revolution the workers’ party of Korea and the Korean people have vigorously advanced along the bright road 
of cictory indicated by him and attained the brilliant victory as we see today, fully demonstrating the genuine supe- 
riority of the socialist system. 


_ The great Leader of revolution Comrade Kim Il Sung, while pushing ahead actively with the building 
of socialism and communism in the northern half of the Republic for the nation wide victory of the Korean 
revolution, clarified the character and basic tasks, motive power and targets of the South Korean revolution as 
well as the strategic and tactical lines for attaining the independent, peaceful unification of the fatherland and 
is leading the struggle of the entire Korean people to victory. 

The respected and beloved Leader Comrade Kim I Sung regarding it as the supreme principle’ of activities 
to defend the interests of the revolution and the interests of the masses of the people, mapped out the most cor- 
rect lines and policies at each stage and in each period of the revolution strictly abiding by the principle of Marxism- 
Leninism. And once the lines and policies were determined, he carried them through to the end with an indomi- 
table revolutionary will, unbending sturdiness and an extraordinary revolutionary sweep. 


. He always shares sweets and bitters with the people fighting for the cause of revolution and people at the 
cost of his life knowing no fatigue, and shows benevolent concern for the entire people looking into every sheck 
and corner of their life with warm fatherly affection. 


The South Korean people are now waging a vigorous anti-US national-salvation struggle to wipe out 
US imperialist colonial- rule and accelerate the day when they will live all in the warm bosom of their fatherly 
Leader Comrade Kim I] Sung, upholding his strategic and tectical line of the South Korean revolution and national 
unification. Our compatriots:in Japan are fighting dynamically to realize independent national unification and 
defend their democratic national rights upholding the teaching of the Leader. ` 
~ Comrade Kim Il Sung, the great Leader of revolution, regarded throughout his revolutionary activities 
the Korean revolution as a part of the world revolution and has fought devotedly to promote the international 
revolutionary movement and strengthen solidarity with it. 


Comrade Kim Il Sung, the respected and beloved Leader, taught as follows: 


“The Korean revolution constitutes a part of the world revolution, and the victory of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea and the Korean people in the revolutionary struggle depends in a large measure ọn the strengthening of 
solidarity with the international revolutionary forces as well as on the consolidation and development of the revo- 
lutionary forcesin North and South Korea.” (Report on the Work of the Central Committee to the Fifth Congress 
of the Workers’ Party of Korea, p 107). . 


Proceeding from the interests of the Korean and world revolution, the great Leader Comrade Kim I 
Sung defined most correctly the character of the present era and clarified the Marxist-Leninist line and policies 
for developing the world revolution at present. On the basis of all-round analysis of the nture of modern imperial- 
ism led by US imperialism and its reactionary strategy and the position and role, in the world revolutionary 
forces, of the socialist forces, international communist movement and national-liberation struggle in colonies, 
he clarified with genius the first and foremost fighting task of the revolutionary people of the world, the basic 
strategy of world revolution and the principled ways of strengthening socialist forces and promoting the internation- 
al communist movement, the strategy and tactics for leading the national-liberation struggle to final victory and 
stepping up the anti-imperialist, anti-US struggle as a whole. He is now giving great encouragement to the - 
people in their struggle for realization of these tasks. i 


The Korean people have carried through the principled independent revolutionary Jine advanced by the 
great Leader of revolution Comrade Kim Il Sung, peerless patriot, national hero, ever-victorious iron-willed bril- 
liant commander and one of the outstanding leaders of the international communist and working-class move- 
ments, and thereby defended firmly the banner of Marxism-Leninism, banner of revolution in any complex 
circumstances without the slightest vacillation and made most outstanding contributions to the world revolu- 
tionary cause. - 

Looking back on the proud, victorious path they have traversed under the guidance of the great Leader 
Comrade Kim Il Sung, the Korean people now are filled with a firm resolve to vigorously fight on, as in the past; 
singleheartedly along the one road of victory indicated by him. : 


Invincible is the revolutionary cause of the Korean people who, under the wise guidance of the great Leade 
of revolution Comrade Kim Il Sung, are marching vigorously toward the victoty of revolutionary cause, uphold- 
ing the banner of Marxism-Leninism, the great revolutionaty banner of Juche idea; and only victory and glory 
are in store for them. 
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Another 
Year 

of 
Progress 


M. N. BERY 


HE story of the Northern 
Railway which completes 19 
years this month, is as fascinat- 
ing as its age. It unfolds a saga of 
steady progress and achievement. 
The Northern Railway came of 
age only last year as it came into 
existence in April 1952, and it 
has now blossomed into a vibrant 
young Railway. With a network 
of about 10,500 route kilometres, 
it serves the fertile and industrially 
fast-developing regions of Punjab, 
Haryana, Delhi, Uttar Pradesh 
and Rajasthan. The two hill 
States of Himachal Pradesh and 
Jammu and Kashmir, renowned 
for their scenic beauty, are also 
served through the important rail- 
heads at Simla and Pathankot. 
The Northern Railway, having 
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one of the biggest zones in the 
national railway network, faced 
for the third year the gigantic chal- 
lenge posed by the “green revolu- 
tion” in Punjab and Haryana— 
a revolution which is now spread- 
ing eastwards into Uttar Pradesh. 

An idea of the phenomenal 
increase in the foodgrain loading 
on the Northern Railway can be 
had from the fact that the average 
daily food-grain loading on the 
railway during the peak loading 
month of June 1970 was 1180 
wagons with a monthly clearance 
of about 6.2 lakh tonnes of food- 
grains, as against normal rabi 
crop movemen of about 300 to 
400 wagons daily. 

After witnessing the bumper 
wheat crops in 1968, 1969 and 
1970, the Northern Railway has 
entered a new era of bumper kharif 
crops in 1970, During the four 
months from October 1970 to 
January 1971, we loaded 95,263 
wagons of spnsored foodgrains 
against 85,609 in 1969 and 72,438 
during 1968. 

The prospects of a still better 
harvest during this year will pro- 
vide a yet more serious challenge 


- to us. But, I have no doubt that 


our railwaymen look forward to 
this task with confidence and 
determination. 

The implementation of the 
successive five year plans and the 
tremendous economic develop- 
ment of the northern region has 
generated unprecedented social, 
industrial and agricultural activity. 
This has generated a massive 
increase in the demand for trans- 
port of raw materials, coal, cement 
growth has also been accentuated. 
The number of passengers booked 
on this railway has recorded an 
increase of more than 7 per cent 
during 1970. The increase in 
freight traffic has been equally 
impressive, it rose from 28.84 mil- 
lion tonnes in 1961-62 to 34.96 
million tonnes in 1966-67 and 39 
million tonnes in 1969-70, thus 
representing a growth rate of more 
than one million tonnes annually. 

The originating revenue earn- 
ing traffic of this railway has been 
going up from year to year. The 
total revenue earning traffic loaded 
during 1967-68 was 11.44 million 
tonnes and during 1970-71 we 
hope to cross the 14 million tonnes 
mark. 


A major break-through achiev- 
ted by the Marketing and Sales 
Organisation during the year 
1970-71 was in diverting the high- 
rated traffic of sugar from road 
back to rail. While on the one 
hand the country witnessed a re- 
cord production of 42 lakh tonnes 
of sugar during 1969-70, the 
loading of this traffic on our 
railway had declined from 16,745 
wagons during 1966-67 to 7,108 
wagons in 1969-70, 

Contacts were, therefore, 
made with the UP Government, 
in whose area most of the 
sugar mills are located, and they 
were persuaded by demons- 
tration that levy sugar allot- 
ments could be moved more eco- 
nomically and faster by rail in 
lots of 23 tonnes. Similar atten- 
tion was also paid to improving 
the loading of jagree which moved 
in considerable quantity from 
this railway. 

In order to improve the quality 
of our service attempts have also 
been made to speed up the move- 
ment of goods trains and to eli- 
minate the bottlenecks causing 
delays to traffic. Work Study has 
been undertaken in marshalling 
yards like Khanalampura, Ambala, 
Tughlakabad, Ludhiana, Bareilly 
and Delhi Serai Rohilla. The work 
on remodelling of Tughlakabad 
which will soon be among the 
biggest marshalling yards in the 
country is in progress. Its first 
phase will cost Rs 4.14 crores and 
is expected to be completed by 
September 1973. 

Being the Capital of India, 
New Delhi has grown into a big 
metropolitan complex involving 
heavy movement of passenger 
traffic in the region. From 157 
million in 1952 it shot up to 221 
million in 1965 and then to 245 
million in 1970. We have been 
making every possible effort with- 
in our limited resources to mini- 
mise overcrowding and to provide 
speedier, cleaner and more com- 
fortable rail travel. During 1970, 
ten new trains were introduced, 
the run of another ten trains was 
extended and additional through 
coaches were provided to 18 
trains. 

The new concept of high- 
speed trains has become very 
much a reality with the 
successful running of Rajdhani 
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Express between New Delhi and 
Howrah for the last two years. 
This train has become very popu- 
lar with the travelling public and 
runs full throughout the year. 
Plans for running similar super- 
fast trains on other sections are 
already under consideration. 
Progressive dieselisation of 
trains is also being introduced 
so that the speed of the trains can 
be increased and they can haul 
a few extra coaches by each train. 
Another step taken towards faster 
trains is electrification of the trunk 
routes. Mughalsarai-Kanpur sec- 


tion has already been electrified 
and the mail and express trains 
on that section are being hauled 
by electric locomotives. In the last 
phase of the electrification of How- 
rah-Delhi route, the work on the 
Tundla-Delhi section is being 
taken in hand this year. It is 
estimated to cost more than Rs 28 
crores. With the completion of 
this project, the movement of 
both passenger and goods traffic 
between the North and the east 
will be stepped up. 
Modernisation of the signalling 
and telecommunication system is 





TAMILNADU (Continued from page 13) 


The Congress has polled two 
million votes and won all the 
nine Lok Sabha seats it contested 
in Tamilnadu, besides the Pondi- 
cherry Lok Sabha seat. 

Poll victory has brought many 
problems to the leadership. The 
President of the Tamilnadu unit 
Sri R.V. Swaminathan, imme- 
diately after the poll victory, 
appealed to the DMK for help 
in strengthening his party’s orga- 
nisational base in Tamilnadu. He 
also appealed to Syndicate to 
join the Congress. 

Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam, former 
Chief Minister and Treasurer of 
the party, promptly  cirticised 
Sri Swaminathan. He said it was 
shameful to, appeal to the DMK 
for strengthening the Congress 
organisational base. The DMK’s 
stand on Bangla Desh was a 
pointer. The Congress might have 
to fight both the Syndicate and 


the DMK for different reasons, ` 


he said. 
` There is a section led by Sri 
K.T. Kosalram who resigned 
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from the post of General Secretary 
before the poll protesting against 
Sri C. Subramaniam ‘mishand- 
ling the negotiations” with the 
DMK. After the poll Sri Kosalram 
organised a signature campaign 
against Sri Swaminathan and 
Sri Subramaniam. Congress 
President Sanjivayya has since 
placed Sri Kosalram under sus- 
pension. 

Congress MPs including Sri 
Mohan Kumaramangalam are 
now touring the state to consolidate 
the party’s base. Before an honest 
attempt is made at reviving the 
party, it seems necessary to induct 
new blood into it. Sri Bhakta- 
vatsalam is too old, Sri Subra- 
maniam is too theoretical and 
Sri Swaminathan is too pre- 
occupied with other things to 
lead the party. Younger elements 
in the party can play a big role, 
if given due encouragement. The 
ad hoc Committee appointed by 
Sri Sanjivayya appears to be the 
first step taken by the Congress | 
High Command in this direction. 
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an integral part of any scheme to 
speed up movement and to make 
it safer. Doubling of important 
sections is being continued in 
order to facilitate mobility on 
the sections. 

A new Ramganga bridge near 
Moradabad replacing the very 
old bridge was opened to traffic 
in October 1970. Another bridge 
was provided between Hanuman- 
garh and Suratgarh in Rajasthan 
to replace the old one which was 
very vulnerable to floods, 

We have always laid great 
stress on the need for improved 
passenger amenities and welfare 
of railwaymen. The works in the 
former category include renov- 
ation of Booking and Reservation 
Offices at Dehli and New Delhi 
stations, remodelling of the cir- 
culating area outside the Delhi 
station, renovation of the refresh- 
ment rooms at these two stations, 
extension of existing platforms to 
accommodate 17-bogie trains, 
improving the toilets at stations 
and plans for a new building for 
Chandigarh railway station im 
keeping with the architecture of 
the city. 

To give a better deal to 
the staff, 1800 staff quarters are 
being constructed during the 
year ending March 1971 and 
schemes for building more quar- 
ters are at different stages of 
execution. 

These achievements have been 
possible because of the unflinch- 
ing devotion and sincere hard 
work put in by the thousands of 
tailwaymen working for the 
Northern Railway and with their 
assistance, we look forward con- 
fidently to still bigger achieve- 
ments in the future. 
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Leaders 


MILITANT VANGUARD OF 
SOVIET PEOPLE, V. Zaichikoy, 
People’s Publishing House, New 
Delhi; Rs 18, p 276. 


"THERE will always be those 
who lead and those who are 
led. This is the way of progress. 
And it is equally true that the 
wise should lead. 

The search for the philosopher- 
king is an old human quest. It 
is a difficult one, if not an im- 
possible one. The human pre- 
dicament is that just laws cannot 
replace just men. The ideal is 
that just men should administer 
just laws. 

It was this quest for a just 
society that brought about the 
Soviet revolution, and the men 
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who led it were almost the “‘philo- 
sopher-kings”. They were ins- 
pired by the highest ideals. 
The 24th congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) is just over. The Party 
has traversed a long distance 
(1903-1971) and has emerged as a 
unique phenomenon in world 
history by its great achievements. 
Its history and experience are 
therefore significant to all, parti- 
cularly to socialists. 
Zaichikov’s book, as he says, 
“is neither a scholarly paper on 
Communist Party history nor a 
systematised exposition”, but 
rather a “talk” on some aspects 
of the history and work of the 
CPSU. It is written in the 
light of present world realities. 
Zaichikov is one of the top 
Soviet journalists. His is an un- 
orthodox approach. He addres- 
ses the laymen, perhaps the skepti- 
cal ones. He is convincing. More 
so, I believe, to the newly free 
people. 
* The newly free people are 
desperately poor and are despera- 
tely trying to solve their problems. 
They have gained political free- 
dom, but not economic freedom. 
But as Lenin said: “Yet in reality, 
it is the latter that is the chief 


thing.” 

y can no more neglect 
this “chief thing.” They have to 
make the choice between capita- 
lism and socialism. And it is 
natural those who make the choice 
of socialism can profit a great 
deal from the Soviet experience. 

The road to socialism was an 
uncharted one and that was 
why those who led the way were 
unique men. But the Soviet 
model is not a “pilot model” 
to copy. Each nation has to be 
a pioneer. The only relief is 
that those who go the socialist 
way today have better and safer 
roads—thanks to the Soviet 
experience. 

Radical changes cannot be 
brought about through reformist 
regimes. The “haves” are always 
against change and the “have- 
nots” for it. And the most 
conscious “have-nots” are, of 
course, the workers. A revolu- 
tion can be carried out only by 
them, for they alone are organised 
and form a majority. 

~ “There was nothing even ap- 


proximately resembling this among 
the peasant serfs,” said Lenin. 
But not all workers had the capa- 
city to lead men. The exploited 
worker in a capitalist society 
hardly develops his human capa- 
cities, Lenin pointed out. 

In such a situation, only 
the most advanced from all strata 
of society, a minority, can be 
involved in politics. They led 
the Soviet Revolution. 

The CPSU had only a mere 
14 years (1903-1917) to organise, 
prepare and launch the Revolu- 
tion—indeed a very short period 
by any reckoning. And what 
a Revolution! Itshook the world. 

But the Party must have a 
revolutionary theory. Otherwise 
it will be condemned to political 
bankruptcy. This is of crucial 
importance. 

Today the Western world is in 
search of a theory to give the 
people a purpose and sense of 
direction. Capitalism has been 
rejected as inadequate. The 
theory must also inspire change. 
As we noted earlier, it must 
appeal to that class which wants 
change. Socialism is such a 
theory. 

But a theory is not a set; of 
dogmas. It is a living experience. 
And it is the Party, the vanguard 
of the working class, which per- 
fects that experience and theory. 

One might say that the CPSU 
was Lenin’s greatest creation. 
It was trained in all forms of 
struggle. Lenin wrote that in 
politics it is impossible to know 
in advance “which methods of 
struggle will be applicable.” 

Marx himself had prescribed 
peaceful revolution when possible, 
and forceful revolution when 
necessary. Hysterical impulses 
are no use to the real revolution- 
ary. “What we need is the 
steady advance of the iron bat- 
talions,” Lenin said. The CPSU 
was such an iron battalion. 

The Party rules are, therefore, 
strict, and membership restricted, 
coveted and onerous. The choice 
before the CPSU was always 
whether to have a fighting re- 
volutionary vanguard or an am- 
orphous group of conciliators. 

Author says: “In Russia at 
that time it was none too easy 
to discriminate between those 
who only talked of revolution 
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and those who really worked for 
it.” A true Party cannot enter- 
tain any discrepancy between 
words and deeds. 

And here is the point of de- 
parture between parties in so- 
cialist countries and bourgeois 
countries. In bourgeois coun- 
tries with parliamentary system 
the main function of the party 
is to gather votes and “agents” 
are recruited indiscriminately for 
this purpose. 

A member of the CPSU 
must be a competent man. He 
must be adept at the problems of 
reconstruction, for, as Lenin said, 
one cannot fill one’s belly on 
smashed capitalism. But the 
Party members were so few at the 
time of the Revolution (350,000) 
that they could not administer 
such a vast country or guide 





rose by 8.4 per cent for the first 
time in many years and it exceeded 
the growth of average wages by 
4.2 per cent as against the envisag- 
ed 2.9 per cent. It led to the 
return of confidence in the cur- 
rency which was reflected in 7.4 
billion crown rise in people’s 
savings by the end of August 1970. 

The political and economic 
changes were profound and in 
many fields even sweeping, and 
these included personnel changes 
in many leading positions, so 
that the possibility also existed 


the millions. This led to a rapid 
rexpansion of the Party. 

Perhaps it was this which 
led to a rigid application of the 
principle of democratic centralism. 
Rosa Luxemburg aecused Lenin 
of “ultra-centralism”, but in re- 
trospect one can say that Lenin 
was right. 

Today the CPSU has a 
membership of 14 million, with 
360,000 primary party organisa- 
tions—90,000 in industry, 50,000 
in farms, 77,000 in education 
and cultural organisations, 55,000 
in state apparatus and 14,000 
in trade and service organisations. 

Thus it is a party which re- 
flects the entire Soviet life and by 
its composition and functioning 
a truly democratic party. There 
were, of course, aberrations. 
Stalin’s personality cult, for ex- 


ample. But this is now a thing 
of the past. 

But why one party? This 
was a result of historical flux. 
It substantiates the theory that 
once a party takes the wrong 
road then it has to run the whole 
gamut. The Russian parties . 
which took the wrong road had 
ultimately joined the enemies of 
the people. 

Zaichikov’s is a useful book 
to all, but more so to socialists. 
Ideas are important, but it is men 
who matter most. It is they 
who give shape to dreams. But 
men are also fallible as often seen 
in history. The history and ex- 
perience of the CPSU is thus a 
unique record in world history. 
A socialist cannot afford to 


neglect it. 
M.S.N.M. 





FIFTY YEARS OF STRUGGLE 
(Continued from page 26) 


of one sphere negatively influen- 
cing the other. It is a sign of 
remarkable strength of the Party 
that this did not happen. 

The prophecies made by the 
prophets of doom in the West 
proved completely false. On the 
contrary, events confirmed the 
inherent strength of the socialist 
system and its methods. 

The celebrations of the half 
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century since the foundation of 
a militant representative of the 
working class will be a holi- 
day of the whole Republic. The 
history of the Party is proof of 
its effort to create the broadest 
possible class bond of the working 
people, headed by the working 
class. 

So as to prove their devotion 
to the cause of socialism, to 
proletarian internationalism and 
their country, collectives of miners, 
engineers, cooperative farmers, 
national committees and other 
working people are taking work 
pledges in honour of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation 
of the Communist Party of Cze- 
choslovakia. This initiative and 
the results of their work will be 
a contribution to the consoli- 
dation of the society. 
the celebrations will 
not be a commemoration 
separated from life. They will 
be an organic continuation of 
the celebrations of the centenary 
of the birth of V.I. Lenin and of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Czechoslovakia’s liberation by the 
Soviet Army, and will become a 
starting point for the future 
socialist construction of Cze- 
choslovakia. 
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‘earn increased rates of interest 
son small savings 


Í Higher interest rates announced by the 
Central Government are now in force. 
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Planning & Development Divi- 
sion, which has over the years 
developed a wide range. of pro- 
cess know-how, offers you its 
experience and expertise for the 
setting up of 


© Sulphuric Acid Plants 
© Nitric Acid Plants 
© Phosphoric Acid Plants 


P & D is well versed inthe plann- 
ing, design, engineering procure- 
ment, Installation and commis- 
sioning of these plants. With 
more than 20 years of experience 
in the running of such plants, and 
more than 10 years of experience 
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inthe design and Installation of 
plants such as these, it has 
developed the ablilty to locate 
and solve the problems of running 
units, speedily. This experience 
ig passed on to the customer 
without any charge. Acid plants 
set up by P & D, therefore, assure 
the vital benefits of low capital 
investment, low operating costs, 
high on stream factor, high con- 
version efficiency and minimum 
foreign exchange. 


it was P & D's engineers who 
designed and constructed the 
world's largest Nitric Acid Plant 
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(1600 tpd) of its kind at Rourkela 
10 years ago and since then they 
have never looked back. P & Dis 
presently engaged in the plann- 
ing, design, engineering, cons- 
truction and commissioning of 
10 major projects Involving more 
than 5000 million rupees. 
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Bangla Desh Must Triumph! 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, - 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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JUST . 


PLEASE! 





=H won't take you longer to read this bit ef 
information about the German Democraiie 
Republic. 


Ours Is a smell country. According to territory 


we rank 92nd in the world and would cover, 
for Instance, only one third of Rajasthan state. 
Our population as well cannot be compared to 
India's. Here we rank 313t In the world, 
having about the same number of inhabitants 
as Kerala. i 


k's different, however, with the industriel out- 
put of the German Democratic Republic and 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people, Our 
country is among the 10 leading industrial 
countries of the world, Let's prove this by 
fects and figures ; 

How much is belng produced In the German 
Democratic Republic today, now, during thess 
very ESAIAS? First of all ı the current out- 
put of 2 months and 21 days Is equal to thet 
of the whole year of 1950 :- But let's stick to 
ou EROMAS Goods worth 27 lakh rupees 
are boing produced in the German Democratic 
Republic in ERIM goods such as 42 tone 
of cement, 15000 litres of diese! oll-100 square 
metres of photographic and cine film—300 kg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient te 
make 2,100 shirte—all In EENETI: 


How else ie this twentieth part of an hour 
utilized, what eise is being produced ? Justa 
few more items : 3 sets of bedroom furniture 
4 sewing machines—9 bicycles—10 cameras 
$% motors—18 radio sets—87 clocks and 
watches—3,480 pairs of stockings and socks—~ 
18,632 square metres of textiles, which would 
be sufficient to make 4,545 suits and dreases—~ 
aa in EES! 

So, about S‘hours would be enough to provide, 
fer Instance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes. And the output of textiles 
ia the G.D.R. In 2 days would do to dress, for 
instanca, all the people of Deihi and Bangalore. 


This could be continued, of course. Gut, as ` 
we said before, let's stick to our ERMINE. 
They are almost over now, and you didn't 
epend them In valn since you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC b 
able to make out of and in just RINNE 
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T No Divine Right 


ORMER Chief Justice J.C. Shah has taken great 
ains to arrive at a totally perverse view of the 
whole concept of parliamentary democracy. While 
‘his anxiety to defend the courts against what he consi- 
ders to be attacks from “professional agitators” is 
perhaps understandable, his strange thesis about the 
role and powers of the elected representatives of the 
people in our kind of democratic system, is not. 
In the course of the Dorab Tata memorial lecture, 
Sri Shah has sought to draw a distinction between 
the “popular view’ and the “democratic view”. 
His theory is that the former is one that prevails 
at a given moment while the latter is one falling into 
place in the context of “constitutional principles”. 
Even articulated public opinion, according to him, 
is not the opinion of the majority of the population 
but only of vociferous politicians; in thee words, 
he implies that the pronouncements of the courts 
represent the “democratic view” while the decisions 
of Parliament and the legislature represent the 
“popular view”. * 
Put in plain language, Sri Shah is saying that a 
dozen or so judges sitting in the Supreme Court, far 
removed from the masses whose fate they hold in 
their hands, are the cream of the elite who know best 
what is best for everyone else in the country. The 
whole approach smacks of a tendency to attribute 
infallibility and a measure of divinity to the judges 
of the Supreme Court and to look upon the elected 
representatives of the people as rabble to be treated 
with contempt. This is hardly an attitude calculat- 
ed to resolve satisfactorily the conflict that has arisen 
in recent years between Parliament and the judiciary. 
The role of the judiciary has. become a matter 
of acute public controversy only because of the failure 
of the Supreme Court judges, or at any rate a large 
number of them, to comprehend the dynamic nature 
of society'and the fast changing social needs of the 
people who have entrusted the interpretation of the 
provisions of the Constitution to them. Chief ` 
Justice Sikri declared at Chandigarh last month that 
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“the meaning of the Constitution does not change with 
the change in Government”. But he did not’ explain 
how the meaning of the Constitution or its purpose 
changes with a change in the personalities adorning 
the Bench. Perhaps he did not remember at the 
time that the six-to-five judgment in the Golaknath 

„Was a complete reversal of an earlier—and 
unanimous —-verdict of the Supreme Court. Apart 
from the fact that this reversal of a unanimous 
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judgement had no parallel, the Chief Justice and others 

should at least consider how the Supreme Court which 

in 1952 took the view that the Fundamental Rights 

chapter was subject to amendment by Parliament, 

fifteen years later took a position denying the authority 

in anyone to amend that chapter—and the lattery 
by a majority of only one. 

Sri Sikri’s thesis is presumably based on two 
untenable principles: first, that the Constitution 
is eternally unchangeable, and secondly, that it is 
open to judges to interpret its provisions differently 
at different times, depending largely, if not wholly, 
on their own preconceived social ideas at the time. 
It is strange that the basic contradictions involved 
in this view have not occurred to such ‘learned 
persons, 

The question that arises for consideration is 
whether it is the transitory, subjective opinion of the 
judge that should prevail over the opinion of the 
people as reflected in the proceedings and decisions 
of Parliament. Sri Shah’s pronouncements appear 
to have overlooked the simple but essential fact that in 
a party system each political party goes to the: electo- 
rate with a clear-cut programme and asks for elec- 
toral backing on that score. The voters are in fact 
asked to choose between different programmes out- 
lined in the manifestos of the different parties~ If the 
voters choose to give a comfortable majority to 
one of the parties concerned, it obviously means that 
the party in question has been given a mandate to 
carry out its promises in terms of social and econo- 
mic action through Parliament and the executive. 
In such a situation the role of the judiciary is not to 
abstruct the fulfilment of the mandate but only to 
help to ensure that in the process of such implemen- 
tation the framework of principles on which the 
Constitution is based is kept in mind. : 

The fear that the courts can come in the way of 
implementation of social and economic measures 
aimed at improving the conditions of millions of 
people in the country is not hypothetical. It has 
been demonstrated in the Banks case and the Privy 
Purses case that courts are indeed capable of inter- 
preting narrowly certain provisions of the Constitution 
with the result that it becomes impossible or at least 
extremely difficult for Parliament and the Government 
to carry out the mandate of the people within the 
framework of the Constitution. The very fact that 
in the Golaknath case as well as in the other contro- 
versial cases certain judges of the Supreme Court 
interpreted the provisions of the Constitution in a 
particular way while other judges of the same court 

-interpreted the same provision in a diametrically 
opposite manner shows that there can be no finality 
about judicial pronouncements, Once this truth is 
understood, the rest falls in place. 

The significance of recent judgements of Supreme 
Court which have led to misgivings and anxiety 
among the people is that they show up the distrust 
in which several of the judges hold the majority 
opinion in Parliament. These judges, who fear that 
the values they have been taught to chérish may not 
be respected by Parliament; have started interpreting 
the Constitution as dictated by those values rather 
than interpreting the Constitution as framed or carry- 
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ing out the intentions of the framers or even interpret- 
ing its provisions to meet the needs of the times. The 
Directive Principles of the Constitution may not be 
justiciable, but no one has so far disputed their validity 
as the basis of our Constitution. It is in this chapter 
that the essence of the intentions of the framers is to 
be found. 

But by its recent interpretations of certain provi- 
sions in the Chapter on Fundamental Rights— 
especially in relation to property which has been 
wrongly included in this chapter—the Supreme Court 
has virtually nullified the Directive Principles, since 
it is quite clear that without modifying the Funda- 
mental Rights the guidelines in the Directive Principles 
chapter cannot be carried out by Parliament and the 
Government. It is not even possible to end monopoly 
and concentration of wealth without such amendment, 
if the verdicts of the Supreme Court in the last four 
years are to be taken as the last word on the 
subject. And, of course, theoretical rights like 
the one to work and to equal opportunity will 
remain impossible of enforcement at all times. This 
clearly the framers of the Constitution did not 
intend, and the people of the country will not 
tolerate. : Í 

It would be most desirable no doubt for the Sup- 
reme Court itself to reverse its position and make 
it possible for Parliament to enact such measures as 
are needed to carry out the clear mandate of the people 
in the recent Lok Sabha election. But the utterances 
of Sri Sikri and Sri Shah make one wonder if even in 
the vastly changed atmosphere in the country some of 
the judges are capable of comprehending the conse- 
quences of the socio-economic status quo being pre- 
served as a result of the kind of constitutional inter- 
pretation with which the Supreme Court has now 
made the people familiar. No one would like the 
prestige and authority of the highest court in the 
land to be undermined in any way, but any attempt 
to instal the judiciary as the divine arbiter of the 
nation’s destiny will have to be stoutly resisted if the 
democratic system is to have meaning and significance 
for the impoverished millions. The importance of 
judicial review on which Sri Shah has laid great stress 
cannot be minimised; but judicial review should not 
be reduced to a process aimed chiefly at placing road- 
blocks in the way of radical social and economic 
measures without which the lives of the vast majority 
of the population cannot be changed in any way. 

In other words, the attitude represented by Sri 
Shah and Sri Sikri comes in the way of the transla- 
tion of the Directive Principles into reality over a 
period of time; in fact it helps merely the maintenance 
of the vested interests and their domination over the 
masses. Either this attitude has to change leading to 
a better understanding among judges of the social 
needs of our people, or the whole system has to change 
so as to prevent the judiciary from assuming to itself 
the power to block the onward march of the people 
in the name of the very Constitution whose principles 
are cherished by the masses in the country. If the 
judges act in tune with the times the changes can 
be smooth and easy; but whether they do so or not, 
the changes will take place, for no power on earth 
can stop a people on the march. 
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process. The dismissal of the Mr A. K. Fazlul 
Huq Ministry in 1954 was the first shot directed 
at the democratic process in East Bengal. The 
recent attempt to take over the control of East Bengal 
is a continuation of that same old tactics. If pre- 
viously the ruling power could recruit a pliable East 


Pakistani politician to carry a Bengali bludgeon, 


in March 1971, General Yahya Khan was not to be 
similarly assisted. This time there would be no 
Mirzas or Muhammad Alis of Bogra. It was now 
to be an open and naked confrontation between the 
mighty West Pakistani Army and the unarmed phalanx 
of the people of Bangla Desh. 


VII 


T HE election held in December 1970 was plebi- 

scitory in nature in East Pakistan. This plebiscite 
made Sheikh Mujibur and his Six Points the focal 
point of the country immediately after the election 
results were declared by the Election Commission of 
Pakistan. If it was Sheikh Mujib in the east wing, 
the vested interests of Pakistan also got Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto in the west wing to counterpoise the weight 
of Sheikh Mujib. It was the tussle of these two 
principal political leaders that was what the ruling 
class was wanting. Bhutto was a willing partner in 
the game. He demanded that his party would join 
the deliberations of the National Assembly without 
any precondition of the Six-Point Programme of the 
Awami League. 

Nothing could suit the interest of the ruling class 
better. They knew that Shiekh Mujib would not 
like his plebiscitory mandate to be watered down by 
political horse-trading. The crisis was allowed 
to deepen. Why? The vested interests calculated 
that if they came out in the open in the first 
instance without any valid cause, it would simply 
make their position untenable. They knew they 
could have their own objects accomplished by the 
pliable Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. Let Bhutto kick up 
the dust of controversy and let there be polemical 
. heat and frayed temper. When the temper of the 
people would rise, they would commit mistakes which 
would act as an invitation to the military to come 
out in the open to break the skulls and the bones. 

The crisis was inevitably agravated- by the deci- 
sion of President Yahya Khan to postpone the in- 
auguration of the newly elected National Assembly 
which was to begin its session at Dacca on March 3. 
On February 28, Bhutto demanded the post- 
ponement of the session of the National Assembly. 
On March 1, President Yahya Khan obliged him. 
The situation was further worsened by the Army 
excesses in East Pakistan which was to offer an un- 
broken chain of hartals throughout the province. 

President Yahya posed to appear as reasonable. 
He invited the political leaders to meet him at Dacca 
on March 10, to collectively endeavour to thrash 
out all differences—an offer leaders of East Pakis- 
tan declined. The Awami League leader launched 
his famous non-violent non-cooperation movement 
in Pakistan. ` 

President Yahya Khan did not like to appear to 
be unreasonable. On March 6, he made a radio 
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broadcast and declared that the National Assembly 
would be conyened on March 25. For the crisis, 
he put all the blame at the door of the Awami League 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. He said: “I regret 
to say that the President of Awami League did not 
think it fit to accept and respond to my invita- 
tion and thus lost an opportunity to avoid misunder- 
standings in working out an amicable solution. As 
the resulting environments were not conducive to 
constitution-making, in that a very large number of 
West Pakistani representatives refused to attend the ’ 
Assembly session on March 3, I came to the conclu- 

sion that arranging the inaugural session on that 

day would be a futile exercise and. was likely to result 

in the dissolution of the Assembly itself. But instead 

of accepting the decision in the spirit in which it was 

taken, our East Pakistani leadership reacted in a 

manner which resulted in the destructive elements 

coming out in the streets and destroying life and pro- 

perty. I am sorry lawlessness continues to be the 

order of the day in East Pakistan.” (The Statesman, 

Delhi City edition, March 7, 1971). 

In the meantime, the whole of East Pakistan was 
deeply stirred by the non-cooperation movement. 
The Government machinery came to a grinding halt. 
The fiat of the Army coterie of West Pakistan held 
good only in the cantonment areas in East Pakistan. 
And the Dacca station of Pakistan Radio was con- 
verted into Dacca Betar Kendra, the people of the 
country found themselves on the threshold of a 
new life. The country became Bangla Desh, no 
longer a part of Pakistan. It was a new take-off 
point for the life of the people as a whole. 

On March 15, President Yahya Khan came to 
Dacca for political consultations with the Sheikh. 
He left Dacca in the mid-night secrecy of March 
25-26 leaving a trail of hideous atrocities committed 
by his Army. The civil war had begun. The idea 
of a united Pakistan dreamt of by Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah came to its last inevitable end in the marshy 
tropical outskirts of the Pakistani empire—its 
Janaza being carried to the burial ground amidst the 
fanfare of rattling guns and clattering machine guns, 
screeching jet bombers laying in waste vast civilian 
areas. ` This Janaza is leaving a fiery trail of burnt 
houses, destroyed hospitals, bombed-out schools, 
colleges and universities, broken bones and skulls 
and twisted orgy of sadistic destruction perpetrated 
on an unarmed and defenceless people. Their only 
fault is: they did not vote for maya Khan’s ideas ' 
to secure Pakistan. 

It is too early to comment upon ‘the immediate 
possibility of the victory of Bangla Desh over the 
armed might of Pakistani ruling chique of Islamabad. 
The battle is likely to be long, costly and sanguinary— 
for both the sides. The land of East Pakistan is 
suitable for repeating a Vietnam. 

The main thing of importance in this episode is 
the discovery of the idea of a separate homeland 
for the Bengalees in Pakistan. The idea has seized 
the people in the deification of the land, the sweet 
monsoon climate, the greenery of the landscape, 
panorama of dancing sheet of swollen waters in river 
during the rainy season, the flora and the fauna of 
the tropical region. The armed force can beat only 
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the visible points of probable resistance. Even here, 
there is a lurking doubt as to whether it is force, and 
force alone, that is the ultimate arbiter. If it were 
so, the Vietnam war would have long ago been 
won by the Pentagon strategists, President Yahya 
Khan may now congratulate himself that the first 
nail in the coffin of Islamic Republic of Pakistan was 
driven by his men and his men alone. He may also 
congratulate himself that he had named Sheikh 
Mujibur a traitor and an enemy of Pakistan and 
thereby had solved the problem. 

The Bengalees of East Bengal -have adopted ‘Jai 
Bangla” as the slogan of the new State named as 
‘Bangla Desh. This has all the appearance of a return 
of the prodigal son to the mother after two decades 
of hope and aspirations dissipated in the trans- 
continental and transreligious Pakistan experiment 
which has brought them frustration and despair. 
This camé out sharply in the songs and compositions 
transmitted through the Dacca Betar Kendra during 
its brief spell of a vibrant life. 

This deification of the land was at one time a 
taboo in the Muslim politics in India. The Muslim 
orthodoxy was hardly reconciled to it. 

During the first decade of this century the Mother 
Bengal was decidedly a Hindu lady—a Durga from 
the Hindu pantheon. The Amma Jan of Bangla 
Desh is a new concept, a new idea, precisely secular. 
Islam does not admit of creation of idols; in fact, it 
seeks to break them. The political leaders of Bengal 
who have discovered her were never to draw upon the 
imagery of the Mother from their religious text. 
The idea came from the secular propensities of its 
Muslim heart. 

It is therefore not very surprising that the national 
anthem of the Bengalees of Bangla Desh is the song 
of Tagore which celebrate the land, air, rivers, trees, 
faunas and a transcendetal deity soaring high above 
the Bengal greenery: 


Mother when I see you sad, 
my eyes 

Overflow with ` tears, 

O Mother! I lay down my head 

On thy feet and adorn my forehead 
with its dust. 

O Mother! I am poor but what 
little I have 

I lay at thy feet. 


Bi Sanjoy Das Gupta’s translation published 
in The Hindustan Times, Delhi, April 5, 1971) 

- President Yahya Khan can use his steel and 
armour with impunity only for some time. The days 
ahead carry a big sign of “minus” for him. The spirit 
that impels him is a fact of power. The spirit that 
sustains the Bengalees is an elixir that keeps fighters 
to yeas on the fight. The whole of the Pakistani 

as been turned an army of occupation. The 
days "ahead for the Bengalees are not golden either. 
But they are fighting for their own existence as free 
men in a democratic set-up to be chosen in the light 
of their own genius. 
The Bangla Desh movement has highlighted the 
failure of the two-nation theory of Qaid-i-Azam 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah. Pakistan even in its safe 
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sanctuary in the west wing will not be the same again. 
The famous archaeologist Mortimar Wheeler wrote 
exultantly in his Five Thousand Years of Pakistan: 
“A Muslim Punjabi can enter the house of a Muslim 
Bengalee and feel instantly at home. He is in the 
midst of a familiar disciplines, amidst folk of a simi- 
lar habitude of mind. Desert and jungles are after 
all accidents of the same basic earth.” 

About the inevitability of partition of India Dr 
Aziz wrote about the clash of “two civilizations”, 
of “two peoples” and the “yawning cultural gulf” 
that separated the peoples of the pre-Partition India 
and concluded with a furious self-assurance: 

“Tt (the Hindu-Muslim conflict) was the clash of 
two civilizations, of two peoples who have different 
languages, different literary roots, different ideas of 
education, different philosophical sources and different 
concepts of arts. Such a yawning cultural gulf was 
enough to destroy any affinity which two peoples 
might have had and to bring to naught all efforts of 
unity. When this cultural variance was combined 
with diversity of social customs and modes of liveli- 
hood, the emergence of a united Indian nationalism 
was doomed without redemption.” (K. K. Aziz: The 
Making of Pakistan, p 143) 

One can ask Mortimer Wheeler to make a fresh 
assessment of his views. Dr Aziz may now be told 
very frankly and forcefully that whatever he said 
on the question of the inevitability of partition of 
the Indian sub-continent in 1947 can as well be said 
with equal force about the partition of Pakistan. 
The united idea of Pakistani nationalism is now 
for the Pakistani armed forces alone to uphọld with 
all the accumulation of lethal power. If the two- 
nation theory has to be enforced only with Yahya’s 
guns and tanks, the Bengalees have done no wrong 
in returning to ‘their newly discovered Banga Mata. 
Who will now say the Bengalee Muslims are icono- 
clasts? These are the words of Sheikh Mujibur 


Rahman transmitted to the Bengalees after _ the: 


West Pakistani Army had struck: “We shall not 
die like cats and dogs, but die as worthy children of 
Bangla Ma (Mother Bengal).” 

This spirit of indomitable self-sacrifice shall ulti- 
mately prevail. (Concluded) 
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Elements 
Declasses 
and © 
Their 
Role 


JYOTIRMOY GUPTA 


Mex and Engels used the term “lumpen prole- 


tariat”. Lenin also used the same term to denote . 


a certain class of people. Lumpen proletariat means 
only the lumpens of proletariat class. - It is needless 
to say that in the era of free competition of the capi- 
talist society, Marx and Engels saw the birth of the 
lumpens from a particular class only—the prole- 
tariat. 

But things were a bit different in backward, semi- 
colonial China. And Mao Tse-tung saw that the 
lumpens were originating not only from the pro- 
letariat class but also from the poor peasantry. 
So Mao Tse-tung used a broader term, the “vagrants”. 
Whereas the term “Elements Declasses” is a still 
broader term. It means all the declassed elements 
from all the classes and could not reclass themselves. 
In a class society due to economic reasons the process 
of declassing and reclassing always goes on. And 
we know that these reclassed elements on entry to 


_ Dr Gupta is a well-known political worker in Calcutta. 
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“Their culture 


the new class stand firm for the interest of the class 
they get entry to. 

The elements declasses are those who are declassed 
from their original respective classes and are not 
reclassed, that is they do not stand for any classes 
even not for the class they belonged to. They roam 
individually or in groups and, except being hired, do 
not serve the purpose of any of the existing classes 
economically, culturally and politically. They exist 
by themselves and represent no class economically, 
culturally, and politically. Economically they are 
exploited and again they are exploiters. They 
are idlers and again they are militant grabbers, 
is basically the culture of “live 
today and satisfy your greed”. And to live 
today and to satisfy their greed they will do 
anything—from snatching to murder. As they are 
declassed and cannot reclass themselves, they loose 
all their respect and sympathy for the existing society 
and bear extreme hatred against any social organisa- 
tion, against all classes, even the class he or they 
came from. And since they fail to participate in . 
social production, they hate also any productive 
effort of the society, of any organisation, or of any 
individual. In one word they are all out for the 
destruction of any kind of social production, social 
institution and even the society; the society deprived 
them from every point of view. 

So the proper definition of elements declasses 
will be: in class society due to economic reasons some 
elements get declassed and cannot reclass themselves, 
and being deprived of any legitimate way of living, 
start hating the society and all social organisations 
and to take revenge against the society, and to prove 
to themselves their own existence, and to keep them 
alive, these elements group to strengthen themselves 
and live in their own way, establish a new culture of 
“elements declasses” and feel happy by destroying the 
social organisation, social codes of conduct bit by bit. 

Source and Growth of Elements Declasses: The 
term itself suggests that the elements declasses cannot 
present in a classless society. It is the product of the 
class society. It is in the class society, due to econo- 
mic reason, the process of declassing always goes 
on. So, broady, it can be said that in general the 
class society is the breeding ground for the elements 
declasses. But that will be over-simplification of 
the statement. Because, as a matter of fact, we 
do not see all that great number of elements declasses 
in the slave era or in the feudal era where the exploi- 
tation by the ruling class was extreme. 

There are other factors in the class society which 
are equally responsible in the production of elements 
declasses. These are, first, increase of population; 
secondly, in the process of development of society, 
that is higher form of class struggle, the people be- 
come self-conscious which when organised make 
them class conscious and so it is inevitable that the 
people of bourgeois society are far more self-conscious 
than the slave society; thirdly, in the process of class 
struggle the winning class not only wins power in the 
given society but also shortens its own life. We have 
seen that the life of lord’s class in the slave era is the 
longest and the life of the proletariat class becomes 
the shortest after it wins power. In other words, the 
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pace of development in each succeeding society 
Increases in an unprecedented way. And when in a 
society where the political crisis is acute and where 
the change of the social order is the cry of the day, 
but the society is not advancing in a desired speed 
due to failure and immaturity of the party and parties 
of the vanguard class, gangrene develops in the so- 
ciety which in turn rots the values of life, existing 
culture and the current codes of conduct. And 
this happens, understandably, at a great speed. 

In this new condition those who get the oppor- 
tunity of decent living, they live by adjusting them- 
selves with the present society and in doing so they 
corrupt themselves. It is understandable that the 
people who live decently(?), loose moral courage 
to stand against or to face, boldly the unjustified 
work of any person, as they themselves get corrupted 
one way or the other. In this society there are per- 
sons who do not get the opportunity of decent living 
` due to unemployment but are coward by nature, 
take to begging. But others who do not have 
jobs but are not cowards, as also those that loathe 
begging take to another road, the road of elements 
declasses. So the breeding ground of elements de- 
classes is the class society and their number depends 
upon a society riven with economic and political crisis 
and in which the old system is rotten, and also where 
the leadership of the vanguard class is ‘not well esta- 
blished. It is this gangrenous society which breeds 
elements declasses, and the elements declasses in turn 
set up gangrene again. Frantz Fanon is right when 
he asserts: “The lumpen proletariat, once it is consti- 
tuted, brings all its forces, to endanger the security 
of the town, and it is the sign of the irrevocable 
decay, the gangrene ever present at the heart of the 
colonial domination.” (F. Fanon, The Wretched of 
the Earth; p 103) 

In the imperialist countries, though there is eco- 
nomic and political crisis, we still do not see all that 
great number of elements declasses. This is because 
there in the imperialist countries the state apparatus 
is well organised, some unemployment benefit is 
given to the unemployed and from time to time the 
imperialist countries succeed in averting economic 
crisis temporarily. 

It is noticeable that the elements declasses are found 
mostly in towns and sub-towns, because elements 
declasses originating from different classes and from 
different places converge to towns or sub-towns to 
seek their fortune. 

Character of Elements Declasses: The main source 
of supply of elements declasses is the working class. 
But it is not only the working class which supplies 
the elements declasses. They also come from the 
poor peasantry and the poor middle class. These 
elements are mostly in towns and sub-towns. Bigger 
the town greater is the number. They are always 
found in groups. In general these elements are 
cowards individually. To overcome their individual 
cowardice they group themselves to strengthen them- 
selves. But as they are anti-organisation, they them- 
selves for their strong individualism and self-centred- 
ness’ break the groups they themselves form. And 


again, without a group. they are ciphers so they re- , 


group with new ones. They generally follow no rule. 
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These elements can commit anything they like or 
succeed, from thievery to robbery, from minor assault 
to murder. That is, whenever and whatever suits 
them to serve their own purposes. They are betra- 
yer by nature. They become elements declasses by 
betraying the class they belong to and again they 
betray their own groups to regroup or to settle down 
and reclass themselves. 

I have mentioned before that the elements de- 
classes are individualistic and self-centred and they 
are anti-organisation and anti any kind of social 
institution. Still, to maintain their own existence, 
they group themselves, that is, they come to an organi- - 
sation. For the very same reason, to keep their own 
existence, they not only form small organisations of 
their own but also always fake direct or indirect 
help from bigger established organisations of the 
society, though they hate the very same organisation 
or organisations from the core of their heart. These 
established organisations are mostly the police and the 
party in power. Why this relation with the elements 
declasses is maintained by the police is known to all. 
In a class society, the ruling class also seeks the 
help of the elements declasses, because by helping and 
organising them, the ruling class organises terrorism 
to suppress the popular movements in the country, 
trade union movement and class struggle of the 
vanguard class of the society. An opportunistic 
contract is made between the leaders of the ruling 
class and the elements declasses to meet the ends of 
both the sides. It does not mean that the elements 
declasses always help the organisation they side 
with. It is only an alliance of convenience. 

As these elements declasses are destructive by 
nature, as they are - anti-society, anti-organisation, 
and as their actions are to meet their greed, so they 
are basically counter-revolutionary. 

For this very simple reason the elements declasses 
do not side with the revolutionary party or parties 
of the vanguard ciass, because the mentioned party 
or parties do not serve the purpose of elements 
declasses. But there are exceptions. In some cases 
we see some of the elements declasses taking the 
side of the revolutionary parties. This we have seen 
in the past. It may be due to many reasons. How- 
ever, what we have seen so long is that the elements 
declasses are harboured mostly by the ruling parties. 

The Role of Elements Declasses in the National 
Movement: As a rule the elements declasses should ~ 
not have any role in any progressive national move- 
ment, because they are basically counter-revolution- 
ary. It is more likely for these elements to take the 
side of the counter-revolutionaries in the national 
war than to take the side of the revolutionaries. So 
we see the soldiers and constables are recruited from 
these elements. And sometimes, it has been seen 7 
that these elements declasses act as agents of the 
counter-revolutionary ruling class. 

Butit is also true that some of these elements 
declasses do participate in the national struggle, of 
course, in their own way. We have seen this in our 
country in the forties. It was noticeable also that 
when they participated in the national struggle, 
they participated in their own fashion, without 
tying themselves with any organisation. How much 
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in the sub-continent. The success of the people’s 
revolt in Bangla Desh is, therefore, of crucial impor- 
tance to peace and stability in India as well as to 
Pakistan itself. 

To Kashmiris, the fate of East Bengalees at the 
hands of West Pakistani militarists, has come as no 
surprise. Ever since the protagonists of. the two- 
nation theory advanced religion as the basis for the 
formation of the state, we in Kashmir have been their 
principal target of attack. On the eve of Indepen- 
dence, when our people were in the middle of their 
struggle for freedom and were poised to storm the 
last bastions of autocratic power, the West Pakistani 
warlords in conspiracy’ with the colonialists struck 
a treacherous blow to behead the freedom movement 
in the State. Since then nothing has changed for the 
ruling clique in West Pakistan, even though they 
received rebuff after rebuff from the freedom-loving 
people in the State. Backed by the massive strength 
of our countrymen, Kashmiris twice repulsed and 
defeated Pakistani aggression in the last two decatles. 
No wonder, the very arms West Pakistani warlords 
acquired with the object of forcing us to submit to 
their slavery are in use against East Bengal. In 
retrospect, the decision to accede to India has 
proved to be the only stable guarantee that the 
Kashmiris shall live in freedom with the rest of their- 
brethren in India. 


Reaction’s Gendarmerie 


The revolt in East Bengal has demolished each 
and every tenet of our adversaries whose misguided 
zeal for secession has led them to a sorry plight. 
-East Bengal events amply demonstrate that their 
path not only leads to treachery with our ideals but 
also to a national suicide. Islamabad’s military 
junta has long claimed the right to the possession of 
Kashmir on the plea of its being a Muslim majority 
area. If religion alone could be a factor in establish- 
ing a common identity of people and states, East 
Bengal would have been a different story today. 
What the secessionists in Kashmir have to ask them- 
selves is what would be the fate of four million' 
people of this State at the hands of Pakistani‘ 
warlords when seventy-five million East Pakistanis, ` 
even though separated by twelve-thousand miles of 
India, are subjected to genocide. The fate of our 
brethren on the other side of the cease-fire line 
provides an unassailable evidence of the fact that 
Kashmir under West Pakistani military junta would} 
be a coveted prize in the hands of the rapacious” 
group of landlords and military dictators of West’ 
Punjab whose ambition for power is boundless. 

After the British quit the sub-continent, it was this 
coterie which assigned to itself the role of the chief 
gendarmerie of Reaction, shaping Pakistan as a 
special preserve of its economic stronghold. Using 
Islam as their slogan, they fed the people on jingoism 
and hatred of India to keep them perpetually in a 
state of crisis. The hand of friendship extended by 
India was spurned only to stoke the fires of tension. 
Whenever ordinary Pakistanis raised their voice for 
democratic rights and demanded a constitutional . 
set-up to replace, the military-bureaucratic rule, they 
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were silenced with a ruthless hand. The organised 
voice of workers and peasants, in particular, was never 
allowed to have freedom of expression. But when 
people refused to be cowed down, the rapacious 
warlords of Pakistan implanted naked military 
dictatorship that was finally dislodged by a mass up- 
heaval which brought about the downfall of Ayub 
Khan. Those who indulge in glib talk of-a strong 
and united Pakistan, should take a leaf out of the 
book of Ayub Khan who met his Waterloo at the 
hands of the people long denied fruits of freedom. 
The fate of Yahya Khan can be no different and the 
struggle in East Bengal, like other national libera- 
tion movements in Africa and Asia, would, in the long 
run,- triumph. 


Systematic Plunder , 


East Bengal wanted nothing but an end to West 
Pakistani exploitation. Despite ‘twenty-four years 
having passed since the end of direct British colonial 
rule in the sub-continent, West Pakistani dictators 
all along maintained East Bengal as a colonial 
appendage of West Punjabi rulers. Constituting 
more than half of the 130-million population of 
Pakistan, East Bengalees were the victims of vicious 
exploitation at the hands of West Pakistani 
monopolists and  landlords—the oligarchy of 
twenty families that rules the roost in Pakistan. 

While a democratic set-up in the country enabled 
the Kashmiris to stand the pressure of vested interests 
and undertake revolutionary reform of land to the 
tiller without compensation, in Pakistan the feudal 
set-up left by the British was kept intact. If one has 
to compare East Bengal with Kashmir, the frightening 
prospect of the miserable East Pakistani peasant— 
twenty-five per cent of them without land and another 
fifty per cent holding less than 2.5 acres on an 
average—is a grim reminder of the life under West 

' Pakistani warlords. Over one-third of East Bengal’s 
population is without jobs and the rest manage on a 
sub-human level of subsistence. A systematic plunder 


` of the rich resources of the east go to fill the coffers 


of the industrialists and financiers in the west who 
control the entire economy of Pakistan. The rulers 
in the western wing also bag over 80 per cent of deve- 
lopment quota and 70 per cent of foreign aid and 
imports, while the eastern wing was treated as a 
‘dumping ground for the goods of industrialists in the 
F west who also enjoyed tariff protection. 
It was against this ruthless exploitation that East 
Bengal burst like an explosion and unfurled the 
“banner of six-point charter of demands to end the 
' colonial loot by Pakistan’s military junta. The rulers 
in Islamabad will not only have to face the heroic 
people of Bangla Desh, but those in Sind, Baluchistan, 
NWFP and Punjab. The people of West Pakistan 
"who had voted to oust the thirteen-year old military 
regime would not take long to identify the real 
enemies of Pakistan. The day will come when they 
will realise that military rulers who have usurped the 
freedom of East Bengalees have also denied them the 
tight to live in democratic set-up. The revolt of 
Bangla Desh must and shall, therefore, crown itself 
‘with success. 
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Radical 
Alternative 
To Congress 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


HE Staggering defeat sus- 
tained by the SSP in March 
1971 polls to the Lok Sabha is 
a part vindication of the political 
line the Party pursued since 
before the Fourth General Elec- 
tions. . 
One of the principal premises 

of that political line was that the 
centre of power was in Delhi, and 
the State Governments in which 
the SSP would be a partner 
should by their performance bring 
out the sharp difference between 
the revolutionary character of 


In view of the coming National Con- 
ference of the SSP to be held this week- 
end at Patna, this contribution and 
the next one from the veteran Socialist 
leader, Sri S.M. Joshi, are of particular 
relevance. 
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the State Government as against 
the reactionary and status quoist 
Government at the Centre, 

In fact our 1967 manifesto had 
said: “A non-Congress State 
Government will all the time 
face the danger of being elemi- 
nated by the Central Congress 
Government and its party. Such 
a State Government should, there- 
fore, make laws as early as possible 
that would forcefully bring forth 
the reactionary character of the 
Centre and the revolutionary 
character of the States, as much 
for its own safety as for over- 
coming the people’s disillusion- 
ment. 

“If the Congress Government 
at the Centre accepts these laws 
and does not cause impediments 
through the President or through 
other means, the difference bet- 
ween the Congress Government 

Zand the people’s government will 
come before the people with in- 
creasing clarity. If the Congress 
Government in the Centre im- 
pedes those laws, the clash bet- 
ween the State’s radicalism and 
the Centre’s reaction will create 
such heat in the country as would 


soon destroy the Congress Gov- ' 


ernment at the Centre also.” 

The objective was not to 
survive in office but to act drama- 
tically and with effect, to start a 
process of churning up, and to 
channelize the urge of the people 
for change in the direction of 
building up a radical party that 
could emerge as the alternative. 
To act boldly and remove from 
the minds of the people the dis- 
illusionment caused by two de- 
cades of decadent : Congress rule, 
and hold out hope of a new-and 
bright future. 

A natural corollary of this 
line was that if the Party failed in 
these tasks, it would succeed in 
generating further disillusionment 
among the people, with no corres- 
ponding gain for itself. The 
people would then conclude that 
as a party in government, the 
SSP was no better than the Cong- 
ress, and while one-party rule by 
the Congress would ensure con- 
tinuity with some sort of stability, 
the coalition in which the SSP 
participated could not even ensure 
continuity or provide stability, 
since it was any way incapable of 
any revolutionaray activity. 


The people, therefore, rightly 
decided that if the politics of 
status quo and stability is to be the 
order of the day, they might as 
well opt for a party that could 
ensure it in a big way. 

So if the process of politics 
of change ushered in by the policy 
of non-Congressism initiated by 
the SSP has gone a full circle, the 
fault lies not with the people, but 
with those who failed to under- 
stand the significance of this 
policy and thought that the SVD 
was the end of the journey and 
not merely a transit lounge on 
road to our socialist goals. It is 
not so much the defeat of the 
line as the defeat of thos who failed 
to understand and implement 


it. 

That includes not only the 
SSP but also other parties of 
Opposition, whether of the Right 
or the Left variety. These parties 
had always seen in each other 
greater enemies to their political 
professions, unmindful of the 
fact that no opposition party 
possessed the strength to damage 
the interests of the country and 
its people as the Congress party. 

The weakness of mind of the 
Opposition parties is the real 
strength of the Congress party 
which has cleverly utilized the 
mutual fears and suspicions of the 
Opposition groups to its own . 
advantage. 

This is not to say that the 
politics of non-Congressism should 
be further experimented upon. I 
believe that the phase of all-in 
non-Congressism is over, though 
it has not fulfilled its historic 
tole. We have now to work out 
a political line that is related to 
the objective conditions prevail- 
ing in the country. 

In the context of total dis- 
illusionment among the people 
over the performance of the non- 
Congress parties, their credibility 
has been completely lost. At the 
same time by voting for the 
Congress party and its allies, the 
people have also exp their 
urge for immediate changes in 
the socio-economic system. 

The fact that the ple have 
once again reposed faith in the 
Congress party does not mean 
that there has been any change in 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Socialist 
Movement: 
What 
Next? 


S. M. JOSHI 


Rv since the beginning of the socialist move- 
ment in this country there has been a continuous 
quest for a correct socialist policy. 

After. the advent of freedom the Socialists who 
were working inside the Congress, finding the Congress 
incapable and unwilling for a basic social trans- 
formation, came out of the Congress and began to 
work for an alternative to the ruling Congress. 
The Communist Party, in those days, openly preached 
that a socialist transformation of our society was not 
possible by peaceful and democratic means. They 
were vehemently arguing for an armed insurrection 
and were waiting for an opportunity. The Socialist 
Party, on the contrary, joined the electoral battle 
in a big way in the First General Election in 1952. 
The main choice before the voters at that time was 
between the Congress and the Socialist Party. The 
Socialist Party, however, suffered unexpected reverses. 
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Never theless, in the eyes of the public, it was the main 
opposition to the Congress. The Communists also 
realised their mistake and decided to use parliamentary 
methods, maybe, for the preparation for their in- 
surrection. 

But the Socialists made a mistake in their appraisal 
of the election results. A section of their leadership 
was so much frustrated by their defeat in the elections 
that they came forward with a new theory of “political 
compulsions of backward economy”. Sri Asoka 
Mehta, by propounding this theory, only became 
instrumental in creating confusion among the ranks 
and bickerings at the top. He argued that rather 
than emphasising our opposition to the ruling party, 
it would be better to search for areas of agreement 
with them. 

This resulted in serious dissensions in the party 
and ultimately in 1955 Dr Lohia went out of 
the party along with a number of his followers. He 
emphasised the need for a militant policy against the 
ruling party and pursued a policy of permanent 
satyagrah. He hoped that such a policy would 
create militant cadres and also earn the goodwill of 
the masses. He aspired to capture power in seven years 
and planned to go it alone without cooperating with 
anybody including the other wing of the socialist 
movement. Unfortunately, this policy, instead of 
involving larger and larger sections in the movement, 
led to their isolation. 

The other and larger wing of the socialist move- 
ment continued in the Praja Socialist Party. The 
overwhelming rank and file of the PSP was equally 
militant, never accepted the line of Sri Asoka Mehta, 
but relied on Acharya Narendra Dev who stood for 
a line in between the militants and the coopera- 
tionists. | Unfortunately, he passed away in 
February 1956. ; ' 

Between 1956 and 1962 the problem of the re- 
organisation of States and issues arising therefrom 
acquired disproportionate importance in the affairs 
of the country and class issues were pushed to the 
background. This had its repercussions on the 
Socialist Parties also. In the beginning of the sixties, 
the situation got stabilised, and both the parties of 
socialism made a supreme effort in the Third General 
election (1962). This time also they failed to attract 
adequate support from the electorate. But, soon 
after, the Chinese invasion in October 1962 exposed 
the danger inherent in the Congress monopoly of 
power, and with a view to ending this monopoly, 
Dr Lohia conceived a new two-pronged strategy of 
non-Congressism and socialist consolidation. Conse- 
quently, in his unique manner, he expressed his 
readiness for an unconditional merger with 
the PSP. 

Thus, the Samyukta Socialist Party was formed as 
it was hoped that henceforth the socialist movement 
would march ahead, and the people also began to 
believe that it would soon grow into a credible alter- 
native. A section of the PSP leadership, however, 
failed to appreciate the strategy of Dr Lohia. Some 
of the followers of Dr Lohia also behaved in a 
manner which betrayed lack of understanding and 
political sagacity. Therefore, once again the socialist 
movement split and the possibility of building up a 
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credible socialist alternative to the ruling Congress 
suffered a serious setback. 

A fresh opportunity to provide a credible alter- 
native came our way after the 1967 General Election 
and the formation of non-Congress Ministries in 
which both the wings of the socialist movement parti- 
cipated. This was the right time for the Socialists to 
move closer. The rise of the Naxalbari movement in 
West Bengal when the United Front Ministry was in 
office actually made them alive to the danger of conti- 
nuing disunity among the Socialist ranks. Sri S.N. 
Dwivedy of the PSP and Sri S.M. Joshi of the SSP 
jointly toured the Naxalbari area and suggested the 
formation of a socialist bloc in West Bengal Assembly. 
That would have started the process of unification, but 
the PSP leaders did not respond favourably. So long 
as Dr Lohia was alive, he was continuously pleading 
for socialist unity. But after his untimely death, his 
lieutenants on whom the mantle of leadership fell, 
were not capable of seeing the real significance of 
Dr Lohia’s strategy for building a .credibte alter- 
native. 

During the mid-term elections in February 1969, 
the Bihar unit of the SSP tried a bold experiment 
in this dircetion. They formed a socialist alliance with 
the PSP and the Loktantrik Dal to fight the mid-term 
poll. But the dominent leadership of the SSP at the 
centre did not support this alliance. In fact, this 
experiment was sabotaged even during the election 
campaign and the effort to offer a credible alternative 
died an untimely death. 

The split in the Congress Party that came in the 
wake of the Presidential election in the latter half 
of 1969 changed the political scene in the country as 


- never before. The SSP leadership, instead of properly 


assessing this change, continued to harp on the policy 
of non-Congressism which had actually become out 
of date. They committed the mistake of considering 
that the Indira Congress was the heir to the old 
discredited united Congress. 

On the other hand, the PSP leadership went to 
the other extreme of carrying on a meaningful dia- 
logue with the Indira Congressin search ofa correct 
socialist policy and programme. This meaningful 


dialogue produced nothing but the futile efforts for- 


distribution of seats at the time of mid-term poll for 
the Lok Sabha. 


Phoney Policies 


The SSP leadership, on its part, by its insistence 
on continuing the old line of non-Congressism, landed 
themselves in the camp of conservative and traditional 
olen with the single-point programme of ‘Indira 

atao”. 

I am not surprised that both these wings have been 
Tejected by the electorate because none of them 
offered a real alternative to the Congress and neither 
could project any identity of its own. By adopting 
these phoney policies, the socialist movement has not 
only received a setback, but its image has been tar- 


` nished. The Socialists, therefore, have to think seriously 


as to what policy and programme they should adopt 
in order to come out of the present debacle. What 
next, is the main question. 
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Everybody will agree that the results of the 
mid-term election to the Lok Sabha has changed the 
political situation in the country in such a manner as _ 
to compel the Socialists to reassess their political line | 
and strategy. The Congress which was discredited 
before the last General Election has, under the leader- 
ship of Smt Gandhi, succeeded in rehabilitating itself 
as the main and the stabilising political force in the 
country. No doubt, this has become possible by giving 
big promises about eradication of poverty, and un- 
employment. People who are eager for a change, have 
given such a huge majority to Smt Gandhi as to 
enable her even to change the Constitution as she 
would like. But the question is, whether she would do 
it. Will she take the risk involved in such a course? 
Obviously, the people are expecting her to take the 
plunge and adopt some immediate drastic measures. 
Smt Gandhi has, no doubt, secured votes and a 
mandate, too. But where are the ‘tools with which 
poverty and unemployment are to be eradicated? 
With fhe present apparatus on which she has to rely, 
namely, the corrupt and rigid administration and the 
party organisation which is under the control of 
power-hungry politicians, socially consérvative 
elements and economic vested interests it will be 
impossible for her to bring about any fundamental 
change. 


Scanty Measures 


Smt Gandhi’s Government may try to undertake 
some relief and welfare measures like the much 
advertised Rs 50 crore employment plan. But the 
hopes that have been raised among the people due to 
election results can hardly be fulfilled by such scanty 
measures. Besides, even these small schemes cannot 
be effectively implemented through the present appa- 
ratus. It is quite likely that the money sanctioned, | 
instead of finding its way to the needy poor, might 
function as an incentive to bribery and corruption. 
People can no longer wait and tolerate such ‘abuses. 
If their expectations are not fulfilled in the immediate 
future, disillusionment will come and it will lead to 
frustration and to an explosive situation. 

It is in view of this situation that the Socialists ~ 
will have to frame their policy and chalk out a strategy. 
Some people, probably those who are tired, run to 
the conclusion that Smt Gandhi has now accepted a 
socialist programme and the Socialists should therefore 
cooperate with her in its implementation. In this 
connection some people want to carry on a meaning- 
ful dialogue with her, while some more enthusiastic 
admirers suggest that the Socialists should fold their 
tents and join the Congress. But all this is only 
wishful thinking, if not tomfoolery. First, Smt Gandhi 
has not yet accepted some basic tenets of socialist 
programme as limit on personal expenditure, curb on 
luxury production, equal education for all, etc. 
Secondly, even a limited programme cannot be im- 
plemented by an individual leader. Without the 
participation of the masses no one can change the 
established order. A vast majority of Smt Gandhi’s 
party and the whole of her administration are part of 
the establishment; and some of them who might like 
to change the established order are so chicken-hearted 
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that they are afraid of the resultant instability which 
is inherent in any revolutionary effort. Unless the 
party is dedicated to the ideal of a new order based -on 
social and economic equality and the bureaucracy is 
committed to that objective, any talk of socialist cons- 
truction is futile. 

Therefore, those whe hope that Smt Gandhi’s 
party may bring about a socialist order are only living 
in a fool’s paradise. It is the task of the Socialists 
to start building afresh the party apparatus capable 
to undertake this long and arduous journey of social 
transformation. Indeed, this journey is going to be- 
long, arduous and tiresome. To chalk out the path 
and milestones of this journey is the main function of 
‘our policy and strategy. 


Building Afresh 


The Socialists will have to work in opposition to 
the ruling party and try to build up a viable alter- 
native. This does not mean that any progressive 
measure from the ruling party will also be opposed. 


‘That type of blind opposition will only tarnish the 


image of the party. The party will have to work stead- 
fastly in order to expose the claims of the ruling 
party. 

In this context, for the time being at least, we 


-cannot think of a nation-wide struggle. The discontent 


that existed among the people since 1966 was the basis 
of such a movement. While, after the mid-term poll, 
people have started to expect big things from Smt 


-Gandhi. 


But, from her speech in reply to the debate on the 
motion of Thanks to the President, it seems she 
proposes to go slow. She would only try to give some 
partial relief to some sections of the poor people. 
As has been mentioned above, she cannot and will 
not go for a basic social change. Even the partial 
schemes will not bear the desired fruit on account of 
the corrupt- and incompetent bureaucracy. 

It is here that the Socialists will have to first step- 
in. They cannot afford to wait and watch the failure 


~ of these schemes. On the contrary, they must goto . 


the grass-roots and mobilise the people with a view to 
get whatever advantages they can from these schemes. 
For this purpose occasionally they will have to resort 
to direct action too. The Socialists must work their 
way silently into the hearts of the people. This I call 
the strategy of constructive-combatism, where we 
have to fight for the proper implementation of a partial 
scheme. 

This strategy would not only awaken the people 
but would help the Socialists to win the people’s 
confidence. During this process, new cadres will be 
thrown up. The party must organise training camps 
for them; these camps can lay the foundation of a 
Bhumi-Sena type of organisation which alone can 
change the face of our villages. Selected workers 
from amongst them could be recruited as party acti- 
vists who will be given intensive training in the 
theory and practices of democratic socialist trans- 
formation. After a year or two, disillusionment and 
discontent are bound to come; at that juncture if the 
party activists are well trained and organised, they 


can effectively channelise the discontent among the . 
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people and give them a right direction. 

In order to build up a credible alternative, the 
Socialists must develop sizable strength in a number 
of States. From this point of view the merger of the 
two Socialist Parties is the need: of the hour. The 
overwhelming majority of the rank and file in both 
the parties are eager for a merger; they also agree 
that the objective of the Socialists should be building 
up of a democratic socialist alternative in opposition 
to the ruling Congress. Under such circumstances 
differences over secondary issues and details of policy 
matters, should be ignored and immediate ste 
should be taken for the merger of the two Socialist 
Parties with a view to developing a broader-based 


- nation-wide alternative. 


It should be remembered here that in a big country 
like ours which is full of diversity, any insistence on 
uniformity in all aspects and details of policy acts 
like a deterrent on the growth of the movement. On 
the contrary, tolerance for a different point of view and 
accommodation in regard to the details of policy in 
relation to local conditions, would help the growth 
of a democratic party. The conditions in various 
States differ so much that a uniform and rigid approach 
will not be effective. In a broad-based Socialists 
Party, the national leadership should see to it that 
the main objective is not lost sight of, allowing at the 
same time, that within the broad limits of the main 
objectives, the State units can adjust details of stra- 
tegy and tactics to suit the local conditions. For 
instance, while everyone would agree that the official 
language of a State should be the regional language, 
it may not be immediately possible fora southern 
State to insist on Hindi in the manner in which the 
northern States might do’ it. 


Assembly Elections 


The elections for the State Assemblies are now 
divorced from those of the Lok Sabha; the elections 
for different State assemblies will now be held at 
different times. Therefore, the party will have to 
lay down certain broad norms regarding our 
election strategy and ‘leave the details to the State 
units. : 
The period of non-Congressism is over: there- 
fore, adjustments with all parties irrespective of any 
programmatic considerations has became out of date. 
In future, therefore, the party should try to have Unit- 
ed Front with like-minded parties and seat adjust- 
ments with such parties whose programmes are not 
contradictory to ours, Regarding extra-parliamentary 
activities and people’s struggles, cooperation on 
pate issues with other parties should be permis- 
sible. 

If the SSP sincerely tries to bring about consolida- ` 
tion of the socialist forces in the country and functions 
on the lines suggested above, there is every reason 
to believe that the socialist movement will soon re- 
cover the lost ground. In order to accelerate this 
pe new blood should be brought into the party 
and the present loose set-up of our organisation 
should be substituted by a net-work of disciplined 
and well-trained party cells which will devote them- 
selves to mass work. 


Bangla Desh 
and its 
Fighting 
Traditions 


GOPAL HALDAR 


“non-martial race”, that is 

how’the British rulers labelled 
the Bengalee people as'a whole 
throughout nearly the two hundred 
years of their rule. 

be reasons are well known— 
the Bengalees were more “clever” 
than their rulers liked, and, 
politically quick to see through 
„the imperialist designs. Kipling’s 
‘brass-hats could not help feeling 
Harry Churn Mookerjees to be 
more than a match for them in 
wits—and, such men were not 
to be trusted with arms. Nor 
did their common man among the 
Bengalees appreciate the sergeant- 
majors ways—kicks and whips 
to turn them into unquestioning 
tools of British policy. The fact 
is that the Bengalees, the British 
knew, were neither without wit 
nor without fight; and arms would 
be a heavy risk to give them 
and train them in their use if 
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they were to be kept under your 
heels and squeezed according to 
your will. 

That’is just what the British 
rulers knew, and, what their 
Pakistani followers did not also 
doubt. That ‘“‘non-martial race” 
is not a non-fighting people, 
and the only chance of the Yahya 
lies in their absolute superiority 
in arms, in their diabolical design 
to destroy the Bangla Desh 
leadership at the first treachorous 
stroke, crush with tanks and mach- 
ine guns and air-boming the com- 
pletely unarmed fighters, and re- 
duce to submission with terror 
and brutality the common folk, 
men and women, of Bangla Desh. 

What-then sustains the people 
in this completely unequal fight 
against the Pakistani forces? 
The miracle has happened—a 
miracle only short of the North 
Vietnamese one. For over three 
weeks now the people’s resistance 
has continued, and while the 


~ world stand aghast at the bruta- 


lity of the Pak forces—and pol- 
ticians in power stand “strictly 
neutral” in the struggle of the 
99 per cent of the people against 
their foreign oppressors—the Re- 
public of Bangla Desh has been 
born. What has made it possible, 
and, what makes the mircacle a 


‘reality, and shapes men and wo- 


men into heroes? That is the 
question on every lip. 
For most people who have 


known, the Bengalees to be tradi-- 


tionally mild and docile, frail 
in body and even tired in their 
life in general—this is-an enigma. 
Not that what they know is al- 
together wrong, but it is only 
half the truth, and a half truth 
is worse than lies at times. 
There is the other tradition, 
the tradition of passion for free- 


.dom and of reckless spirit of . 


self-sacrifice in the cause of free- 
dom that is not always taken 
note of the mild-mannered Ben- 
galees have more than his share 
of the tradition, and that has to 
be remembered. 

The very geography of “Bangla 
Desh”, even more than that of 
West Bengal, makes the struggle 
for existence rather easy in the 
well-watered land, makes ‘the 
Bengalee soft and ease-loving, 
and perhaps averse to hard and 


sustained labour, with a taste, 


for the softer graces of life. 

But its men and women, the 
Bengalees who are nursed by 
mighty and turbulent rivers and 
periodically challenged by fre- 
quent floods and divastating cyclo- 
nes—grow also into strong and 
hardy cultivators and are reputed 
to be passionate and unyielding 
in a cause—passionate almost to 
foolishness and unyielding almost 
to desperation. 

Such generalisations of human 
nature, rather of the Bengalee 
character, would certainly be to 
wide to be correct in every cir- 
cumstance, but they are true in a 
general way: and the spirit of 
the Bengalee resistance to the 
Pak military might may to some 
extent be better understood if 
in addition to the geographical 
factor’s we look into the Bengalee 
character itself as it has developed 
in historical times, 

One -need not go into remote 
past—the Bengalees “are a re- 
latively new people being only 
about a thousand year old. The 
Turk invasion, we are, however, 
told, stopped at Laknavati in 
1203 AD and it took the Turks 
another hundred. years after that 
to conquer the kings and subdue 
the people of Bengla Desh. The 
Sultans of Gour had an existence 
independent of Delhi during most 
of the Pathan period, and even 
the all-conquering Mughal power 
under Akbar had to face long and 


. persistent resistance from the Bara 
Bhuyians—the “twelve chiefs” sia 


Bengal. 

The terrain, first of all, was a 
trouble and the big rivers and 
their ‘thousand tributaries and 
canals with five months of heavy 
rains halted and upset the great 
general Man Singh’s plant of 
campaign. - These natural features 
will be no boon either to Yahyas 
tanks or armoured artillery and 
free-flying aircraft through rail- 
ways and steam beats may miti- 
gate the Punjabi worries partially. 
The problem of supplies will 
remain a problem—with the Pak 
base being over a thousand miles 
away. 

The point to remember here, 
however, is that even insignificant 
feudal chiefs could and did 
resist Man Singh’s forces persis- 
tently. The resistance was un- 
successful, but unyielding as well. 
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Neither did the subah of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa pass into British 
hands after Plassey and Buxar 
without some resistance. It was, 
in the very nature of it, revolt 
of the small Muslim feudal chiefs 
like that of Midnapore and other 
Bengal areas—long and persistent 
challenges were thrown up by 
various forces, feudal chiefs San- 
yasis, Fakins (North Bengal) San- 
tals (Birbhum) and other tribals 
and the Wahabis (Titumir) in 
the 1830’s (in 24 Parganas, Nadia, 
Faridpur, and other places). 

An orientation could be seen 
as the old system was lost and 
the semi-colonial system came 
into existence in the nineteenth 
century. It was fairly established 
throughout India with the defeat 
of the Sepoys and end of the 
Sepoy War (1859). The new 
fortes of resistance also began 
to rear their heads. On the one 
hand, it was mainly social, being 
> _ peasant struggles like that of the 

“Indigo Revolt” of 1859 in central 
Bengal and the Krishak Bidroha 
of Pabna in the early 1870s. 


Traditions 


The “Indigo Revolt” has deser- 
vedly passed into Bengali litera- 
ture and history, and is an abiding 
source of inspiration as the first 
instance of passive resistance in 
this country. Titumir revolt, a 
mixed religious-cum-agrarian chal- 
lenge, was different. It was an 
armed fight, in so far as a dis- 
armed people could do so, and 
it may remind one that the Awami 
League volunteers_and the E.P. 
Rifles had their forerunners in 
those men who faced guns un- 
yieldingly. 

But the forerunners of the 
Bangla Desh struggle were not 
limited to these times and to 
these men only. Peasants’ re- 
. volt, on the one hand, and anti- 
imperialist political fight, on the 
other, have been the heritage of 
the Bengalee people ever since 
the Swadeshi movement (1905). 
Almost every East Bengal district 
is rich with the tradition of free- 
dom fight in the British period, 
and also battle for social justice. 

Barisal (Bakharganj) under 
Aswini Kumar Datta was the first 
to spring forward. The provin- 
cial conference was broken up, 
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but its volunteers would not yield 
even though their heads were 
-broken. Dacca under Anusilan 
Samiti turned freedom’s battle 
into secret militant movement. 
Chittagong had in J.M. Sen Gupta 
a national leader. 


New Flame 


Chittagong burst into a new 
flame when its youth in rebellion 
(April 1930) captured the police 
aromoury and was the first 
declared freedom winner. The 
tricolour flag was raised on that 
night of April 18, 1930. The 
fight from the hills and villages 
continued for there for three 
years till the capture and execu- 
tion of Surya Sen. 

Comilla was the hub of poli- 
tical activities—of civil disobedi- 
ence, of militant nationalisation, 
and lastly for two decades of an 
irrepressible peasant movement 
which was ant-imperialist and 
democratic. Mymensing was in 
the forties the field of Hajong 
movement—and Mani Singh is 
still with the fighters of Bangla 
Desh though passed 70. 

North Bengal, Dinajpur and 
Rangpur in particular, saw the 
Tebhaga movement raising the 
peasant’s struggle for social justice 
to a new height. Its activities 
reached a similar intensity in 
the 24 Parganas and central 
Bengal districts during 1947-48. 

Such is the tradition that un- 
divided Bengal had handed down 
to the two Bengals of 1947. 
No district was poor in this res- 
pect, and the people nowhere 
were to forget their own chapter 
of glory or to be unresponsive 
to tradition. The Jinnah cult 
of “two nations’, no doubt, 
for a time cast it into shade and 
largely as a ‘Hindu heritage”. 
But as Pakistan came into exis- 
tence, the Muslim middle classes 
of East Bengal owned up to their 
own tradition; for they woke up 
to the reality of the situation that 
the “two nation” policy was to 
mean to them. 

Bengalees the Pak rulers said, 
were to disown their mother- 
tongue Bengali; they were to be 
the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in their own home— 
Bangla Desh. They were to be 
enslaved to a haughty and agres- 


sive foreign ruling class, which 
sought to perpetuate its hateful 
colonial exploitation and rule as 
even the British imperialists had 
never succeeded in Bengal. 

The ancient anger against colo- 
nialism and imperialist rule sweeps 
again our Bengla Desh and the 
ancient passion for mother-tongue 
and mother land and the langu- 
age of Nazrul and Rabindra Nath, 
the land of hundreds of freedom 
fighters have roused into resis- 
tance the sons and daughters 
of Bangla Desh—one and all 
from the Chief Justice of the 
High Court to the humble cook 
of the Military Governor, from 
the professors and academicians 
to the fiery students and girls 
who leap before the Pak tanks to 
blow them and blow themselves 
into pieces in the heric tradition 
of a Priti Wardar. 


New Saga 


A new saga is bieng written— 
the saga of Bengalee courage 
and Bengalee love of freedom; 
and even a new epic in human 
glory and heroism is being created 
and created by an unarmed people 
with blood and sweat and toil and 
tears. 

What is going to be the finale 
is not difficult to realize— though 
one need not forget that long and 
weary and undoubtedly full of 
many reverses, the freedom’s 
struggle is bound to be for an 
armed people against so fully 
armed and trained—and cruel 
and inhuman—forces. For free- 
dom’s battle once begun never 
ceases, it gains on from father 
to son. 

Many a battle will be won and 
lost but 75 million people cannot 
be even destroyed with bombs and 

ery, nor ruled from a base 
two thousand miles away with 
guns. Power may come from 
the barrle of the gun. Yes! 
the power to destroy not the 
power to hold and create a state. 
The Yahyas do not know the 
counsel of the Lion Chancellor: 
“You can do everything with a 
bayonet except sit on it”. No 
tyrant accepts it, much less a 
military dictator. They do not 
understand the people nor the 
people’s war. That is a different 
tradition. 
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Bangla Desh 
versus 
Pakistan—III 


D. PRASAD 


The first two parts of this contribution, 
containing six sections were published in the 
issues of Mainstream of April 10 and 17, 1971. 


VO 


GENERAL Yahya Khan came as the Principal 
Martial Law Administrator of Pakistan. But no 
State could afford to be run only by an adminis- 
trator of law. On March 31, 1969, he decided that 
he would become the President of the Rupublic and 
he became the President. For two years he -acted 
as the acting President if not a caretaker President. 
He promised in his first speech that the Army 
would go back to the barracks after civil power 
was duly constituted. In orderto make him more 
acceptable, he undid some of the political mistakes 
of his predecessor. The notable among them was 
the undoing of the One Unit framework of West 
Pakistan. He was also to issue the Legal Frame- 
work Order of 1970 along with his nationwide 
broadcast on March 28, 1970. 
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The Legal Framework Order was thie king-pin of 
the election that took place in Pakistan in Decem- 
ber 1970. It provided that a National Assembly 
would be elected to the Centre to frame the Con- 
stitution of the country. It also provided for the 
election of the Provincial Assemblies. The Legal 
Framework Order, however, specified that the Con- 
stitution should make Pakistan a federal republic to 
be known as “Islamic Republic of Pakistan” based 
on “Islamic theology which is the basis for the 
creation of Pakistan”, in which the President shall 
be a Muslim. 

The significant clauses in the Order related to the 
autonomy of the Provinces, the framing of the Con- 
stitution by the National Assembly within 120 days 
of its first sitting and the reserve power of the Presi- 
dent of refusing to authenticate the Constitution 
document. In case the National Assembly fiailed 
to submit any Constitution within the time speci- 
fied, the Assembly “‘shall stand dissolved”. It would 
also “‘stand dissolved in the event that authentication 
is refused”. 

The most crucial clause related to the distribu- 
tion of powers between the Centre and the Provinces 
which should be binding on the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The clause is as follows: ‘All powers, 
including legislative, administrative and financial, 
shall be so distributed between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the provinces that the provinces shall have 
maximum autonomy, that is to say, maximum legis- 
lative, administrative and financial powers: but 
the Federal Government shall also have adequate 
powers, including legislative, administrative and 
financial powers, to discharge its responsibilities in 
relation to external and internal affairs and to pre- 
serve the independence and territorial integrity of 
the country.” (Kissings Archives, 1970, 24413) 

This then was the background of Sheikh Mujibur’s 
participation in the election. He knew that the Legal 
Framework Order itself had provided some obstacles 
to his Six-Point Programme, but he might render 
the Framework inoperative by the force of public 
opinion. The Six-Point of the Awami League in 
1970 did not vary greatly from those pronounced 
in 1966. The 1970 Six-Points made some elabora- 
tions in certain points. 
the same. 

The election brought the Awami League to a 
head-on collision with the ruling class. Sheikh 
Mujibur’s Party got an absolute majority of seats 
in the National Assembly as well in the East Pakistan 
Provincial Assembly elections. After the elections, 
Sheikh Mujibur claimed that the National Assembly 
would have to frame the Constitution of the country 
on the basis of his Six-Point - Programme. This 
was a situation which could never be entertained by 
the vested interests, the combined strength of the 
vested interests was determined not to allow the 
plebiscitory election results to take the country to a 
path not conducive to the self-interests of their own 
pressure groups. 

Whenever there has been any possibility of power 
slipping out of the hands of the ruling class of Pakis- 
tan, the army-bureaucracy-feudal-capitalistic com- 
bine, had taken every measure to frustrate democratic 
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The basic demand remained . 


process. The dismissal of the Mr A. K. Fazlul 
Hug Ministry in 1954 was the first shot directed 
at the democratic process in East Bengal. The 
recent attempt to take over the control of East Bengal 
is a continuation of that same old tactics. If pre- 
viously the ruling power could recruit a pliable East 
Pakistani politician to carry a Bengali bludgeon, 
in March 1971, General Yahya Khan was not to be 
similarly assisted. This time there would be no 
Mirzas or Muhammad Alis of Bogra. It was now 
to be an open and naked confrontation between the 
mighty West Pakistani Army and the unarmed phalanx 
of the people of Bangla Desh. 


VII 


T HE election held in December 1970 was plebi- 

scitory in nature in East Pakistan. This plebiscite 
made Sheikh Mujibur and his Six Points the focal 
point of the country immediately after the election 
results were declared by the Election Commission of 
Pakistan. If it was Sheikh Mujib in the east wing, 
the vested interests of Pakistan also got Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto in the west wing to counterpoise the weight 
of Sheikh Mujib. It was the tussle of these two 
principal political leaders that was what the ruling 
class was wanting. Bhutto was a willing partner in 
the game. He demanded that his party would join 
the deliberations of the National Assembly without 
any precondition of the Six-Point Programme of the 
Awami League. 

Nothing could suit the interest of the ruling class 
better. They knew that Shiekh Mujib would not 
like his plebiscitory mandate to be watered down by 
political horse-trading. The crisis was allowed 
to deepen. Why? The vested interests calculated 
that if they came out in the open in the first 
instance without any valid cause, it would simply 
make their position untenable. They knew they 
could have their own objects accomplished by the 
pliable Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. Let Bhutto kick up 
the dust of controversy and let there be polemical 
heat and frayed temper. When the temper of the 
people would rise, they would commit mistakes which 
would act as an invitation to the military to come 
out in the open to break the skulls and the bones. 

The crisis was inevitably agravated by the deci- 
sion of President Yahya Khan to postpone the in- 
auguration of the newly elected National Assembly 
which was to begin its session at Dacca on March 3. 
On February 28, Bhutto demanded the post- 
ponement of the session of the National Assembly. 
On March 1, President Yahya Khan obliged him. 
The situation was further worsened by the Army 
excesses in East Pakistan which was to offer an un- 
broken chain of hartals throughout the province. 

President Yahya posed to appear as reasonable. 
He invited the political leaders to meet him at Dacca 
on March 10, to collectively “endeavour to thrash 
out all differences—an offer leaders of East Pakis- 
taw declined. The Awami League leader launched 
his famous non-violent non-cooperation movement 
in Pakistan. a í 

President, Yahya Khan did not like to appear to 
be unreasonable. On March 6, he made a radio 
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broadcast and declared that the National Assembly 
would be convened on March 25. For the crisis, 
he put all the blame at the door of the Awami League 
of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. He said: “I regret 
to say thatthe President of Awami League did not 
think it fit to accept and respond to my invita- 
tion and thus lost an opportunity to avoid misunder- 
standings in working out an amicable solution. As 
the resulting environments were not conducive to 
constitution-making, in that a very large number of 
West Pakistani representatives refused to attend the 
Assembly session on March 3, I came to the conclu- 
sion that arranging the inaugural session on that 
day would be a futile exercise and was likely to result 
in the dissolution of the Assembly itself. But instead 
of accepting the decision in the spirit in which it was 
taken, our East Pakistani leadership reacted in a 
manner which resulted in the destructive elements 
coming out in the streets and destroying life and pro- 
perty. I am sorry lawlessness continues to be the 
order of the day in East Pakistan.” (The Statesman, 
Delhi City edition, March 7, 1971), 

In the meantime, the whole of East Pakistan was 
deeply stirred by the non-cooperation movement. 
The Government machinery came to a grinding halt. 
The fiat of the Army coterie of West Pakistan held 
good only in the cantonment areas in East Pakistan. 
And the Dacca station of Pakistan Radio was con- 
verted into Dacca Betar Kendra, the people of the 
country found themselves on the threshold of a 
new life. The country became Bangla Desh, no 
longer a part of Pakistan. It was a new take-off 
point for the life of the people as a whole. 

On March 15, President Yahya Khan came to 
Dacca for political consultations with the Sheikh. 
He left Dacca in the mid-night secrecy of March 
25-26 leaving a trail of hideous atrocities committed 
by his Army. The civil war had begun. The idea 
of a united Pakistan dreamt of by Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah came to its last inevitable end in the marshy 
tropical outskirts of the Pakistani empire—its 
Janaza being carried to the burial ground amidst the 
fanfare of rattling guns and clattering machine guns, 
screeching jet bombers laying in waste vast civilian 
areas. This Janaza is leaving a fiery trail of burnt 
houses, destroyed hospitals, bombed-out schools, 
colleges and universities, broken bones and skulls 
and twisted orgy of sadistic destruction perpetrated | 
on an unarmed and defenceless people. Their only 
fault is: they did not vote for Yahya Khan’s ideas 
to secure Pakistan. 

It is too early to comment upon the immediate 
possibility of the victory of Bangla Desh over the 
armed might of Pakistani ruling chique of Islamabad. 
The battle is likely to be long, costly and sanguinary— 
for both the sides. The land of East. Pakistan is 
suitable for repeating a Vietnam. 

The main thing of importance in this episode is 
the discovery of the idea of a separate homeland 
for the Bengalees in Pakistan. The idea has seized 
the people in the deification of the land, the sweet 


“monsoon climate, the greenery of the landscape, 


panorama of dancing sheet of swollen waters in river 
during the rainy season, the flora and the fauna of 
the tropical region. The armed force can beat only 
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the visible points of probable resistance. Even here, 
there ‘is a lurking doubt as to whether it is force, and 
force alone, that is the ultimate arbiter. If it were 
so, the Vietnam war’ would have long ago been 
won by the Pentagon strategists. President Yahya 
Khan may now congratulate himself that the first 
nail in the coffin of Islamic Republic of Pakistan was 
driven by his men and his men alone. He may also 
congratulate himself that he had named Sheikh 
Mujibur a traitor and an enemy of Pakistan and 
thereby had solved the problem. 

The Bengalees of East Bengal have adopted “Jai 
Bangla” as the slogan of the new State named as 
Bangla Desh. This has all the appearance of a return 
of the prodigal son to the mother after two decades 
of hope and aspirations dissipated in the trans- 
continental and transreligious Pakistan experiment 
which has brought them frustration and despair. 
This came out sharply in the songs and compositions 
transmitted through the Dacca Betar Kendra during 
its brief spell of a vibrant life. 

This deification of the land was at one time a 
taboo in the Muslim politics in India’) The Muslim 
orthodoxy was hardly reconciled to it. 

During the first decade of this century the Mother 
Bengal was decidedly a Hindu lady—a Durga from 
the Hindu pantheon. The Amma Jan of Bangla 
Desh is a new concept, a new idea, precisely secular. 
Islam does not admit of creation of idols; in fact, it 
seeks to break them. The political leaders of Bengal 
who have discovered her were never to draw upon the 
imagery of the Mother from their religious text. 
The idea came from the secular propensities of its 
Muslim heart. 

It is therefore not very surprising that the national 
anthem of the Bengalees of Bangla Desh is the song 
of Tagore which celebrate the land, air, rivers, trees, 
faunas and a transcendetal deity soaring high above 
the Bengal’ greenery: 

Mother when I see you sad, 
my eyes 

Overflow with tears, 

O Mother! I lay down my head 

On thy feet- and adorn my forehead 
with its dust. 

O Mother! I am poor but what 
little I have 

I lay at thy feet. 


(From Sanjoy Das Gupta’s translation published 
in The Hindustan Times, Delhi, April 5, 1971) 

President Yahya Khan can use his steel and 
armour With impunity only for some time. The days 
ahead carry a big sign of “minus” for him. The spirit 
that impels him is a fact of power. The spirit that 
sustains -the Bengalees is an elixir that keeps fighters 
to keep on the fight. The whole of the Pakistani 
Army has been turned an army of occupation. The 
days ahead for the Bengalees are not golden either. 
But they are fighting for their own existence as free 
men in a democratic set-up to be chosen in the light 
of their own genius. 

The’ Bangla Desh movement has highlighted the 
failure of the two-nation theory of Qaid-i-Azam 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah. Pakistan even in its safe 
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sanctuary in the west wing will not be the same again. 
The famous archaeologist Mortimar Wheeler wrote 
exultantly in his Five Thousand Years, of Pakistan: 
“A Muslim Punjabi can enter the house of a Muslim 
Bengalee and feel instantly at home. He is in the 
midst of a familiar disciplines, amidst folk of a simi- 
lar habitude of mind. Desert and jungles are after 
all accidents of the same basic earth.” 

About the inevitability of partition of India Dr 
Aziz wrote about the clash of “two civilizations”, 
of “two peoples” and the “yawning cultural gulf” 
that separated the peoples of the pre-Partition India 
and concluded with a furious self-assurance: 

“It (the Hindu-Muslim conflict) was the clash of 
two civilizations, of two peoples who have different 
languages, different literary roots, different ideas of 
education, different philosophical sources and different 
concepts of arts. Such a yawning cultural gulf was 
enough to destroy any affinity which two peoples 
might have had and to bring to naught all efforts of 
unity. When this cultural variance was combined 
with diversity of social customs and modes of liveli- 
hood, the emergence of a united Indian nationalism 
was doomed without redemption.” (K. K. Aziz: The 
Making of Pakistan, p 143) 

One can ask Mortimer Wheeler to make a fresh 
assessment of his views. Dr-Aziz may now be told 
very frankly and forcefully that whatever he said 
on the question of the inevitability of partition of 
the Indian sub-continent in 1947 can as well be said 
with equal force about the partition of Pakistan. 
The united idea of Pakistani nationalism is now 
for the Pakistani armed forces alone to uphold with 
all the accumulation of lethal power. If the two- 
nation theory has to be enforced only with Yahya’s 
guns and tanks, the Bengalees have done no wrong 
in returning to their newly discovered Banga Mata. 
Who will now say the Bengalee Muslims are icono- 
clasts? These are the words of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman transmitted to the Bengalees after the 
West Pakistani Army had struck: “We shall not 
die like cats and dogs, but die as worthy children of 
Bangla Ma (Mother Bengal).” . 

This spirit of indomitable self-sacrifice shall ulti- 
mately prevail. (Concluded) 
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Elements 
Declasses 
and 
Their 
Role 


JYOTIRMOY GUPTA 


M~ and Engels used the term “lumpen prole- 
tariat”. Lenin also used the same term to denote 
a certain class of people. Lumpen proletariat means 
only the lumpens of proletariat class. It is needless 
to say that in the era of free competition of the capi- 
talist society, Marx and Engels saw the birth of the 
lumpens from a particular class only—the prole- 
tariat. 

But things were a bit different in backward, semi- 
colonial China. And Mao Tse-tung saw that the 
lumpens were originating not only from the pro- 
letariat class but also from the poor peasantry. 
So Mao Tse-tung used a broader term, the “vagrants”. 
Whereas the term “Elements Declasses” is a still 
broader term. It means all the declassed elements 
from all the classes and could not reclass themselves. 
In a class society due to economic reasons the process 
of declassing and reclassing always goes on. And 
we know that these reclassed elements on entry to 
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the new class stand firm for the interest of the class 
they get entry to. 

The elements declasses are those who are declassed 
from their original respective classes and are not 
reclassed, that is they do not stand for any classes 
even not for the class they belonged to. They roam 
individually or in groups and, except being hired, do 
not serve the purpose of any of the existing classes 
economically, culturally and politically. They exist 
by themselves and represent no class economically, 
culturally, and politically. Economically they are 
exploited and again they are exploiters. They 
are idlers and again they are militant grabbers. 
Their culture is basically the culture of “live 
today and’ satisfy your greed”. And to live 
today and to satisfy their greed they will do 
anything—from snatching to murder. As they are 
declassed and cannot reclass themselves, they loose 
all their respect and sympathy for the existing society 
and bear extreme hatred against any social organisa- 
tion, against all classes, even the class he or they 
came from. And since they fail to participate in 
social production, they hate also any productive 
effort of the society, of any organisation, or of any 
individual. In one word they are all out for the 
destruction of any kind of social production, social 
institution and even the society, the society deprived 
them from every point of view. 

So the proper definition of elements declasses 
will be: in class society due to economic reasons some 
elements get declassed and cannot reclass themselves, 
and being deprived of any legitimate way of living, 
start hating the society and all social organisations 
and to take revenge against the society, and to prove 
to themselves their own existence, and to keep them 
alive, these elements group to strengthen themselves 
and live in their own way, establish a new culture of 
“elements declasses” and feel happy- by destroying the 
social organisation, social codes of conduct bit by bit. 

Source and Growth of Elements Declasses: The 
term itself suggests that the elements declasses cannot 
present in a classless society. It is the product of the 
class society. It is in the class society, due to econo- 
mic reason, the process of declassing always goes 
on. So, broady, it can be said that in general the _ 
class society is the breeding ground for the elements 
declasses. But that will be over-simplification of 
the statement. Because, as a matter of fact, we 
do not see all that great number of elements declasses 
in the slave era or in the feudal era where the exploi- 
tation by the ruling class was extreme. 

There are other factors in the class society which 
are equally responsible in the production of elements 
declasses. These are, first, increase of population; 
secondly, in the process of development of society, 
that is higher form of class struggle, the people be- 
come self-conscious which when organised make 
them class conscious and so it is inevitable that the 
people of bourgeois society are far more self-conscious 
than the slave society; thirdly, in the process of class 
struggle the winning class not only wins power in the 


. given society but also shortens its own life. We have 


seen that the life of lord’s class in the slave era is the 
longest and the life of the proletariat class becomes 
the shortest after it wins power. In other words, the 


pace of development in each succeeding society 
increases in an unprecedented way. And when ina 
society where the political crisis is acute and where 
the change ef the social order is the cry of the day, 
but the society is not advancing in a desired speed 
due to failure and immaturity of the party and parties 
of the vanguard class, gangrene develops in the so- 
ciety which in turn rots the values of life, existing 
culture and the current codes of conduct. And 
this happens, understandably, at a great 

In this new condition those who get the oppor- 
tunity of decent living, they live by adjusting them- 
selves with the present society and in doing so they 
corrupt themselves. It is understandable that the 
people who live decently(?), loose moral courage 
to stand against or to face boldly the unjustified 
work of any person, as they themselves get corrupted 
one way or the other. In this society there are per- 
sons who do not get the opportunity of decent living 
due to unemployment but are coward by nature, 
take to begging. But others who do not have 
jobs but are not cowards, as also those that loathe 
begging take to another road, the road of elements 
declasses. So the breeding ground of elements de- 
classes is the class society and their number depends 
upon a society riven with economic and political crisis 
and in which the old system is rotten, and also where 
the leadership of the vanguard class is not well esta- 
blished. It is this gangrenous society which breeds 
elements declasses, and the elements declasses in turn 
set up gangrene again. Frantz Fanon is right when 
he asserts: “The lumpen proletariat, once it is consti- 
tuted, brings all its forces to endanger the security 
of the town, and it is the sign of the irrevocable 
decay, the gangrene ever present at the heart of the 
colonial domination.” (F. Fanon, The Wretched of 
the Earth; p 103) 

In the imperialist countries, though there is eco- 
nomic and political crisis, we still do not see all that 
great number of elements declasses. - This is because 
there in the imperialist countries the State apparatus 
is well organised, some unemployment benefit is 
- given to the unemployed and from time to time the 
imperialist countries succeed in averting economic 
crisis temporarily. 

It is noticeable that the elements declasses are found 
mostly in towns and sub-towns, because elements 
declasses originating from different classes and from 
different places converge to towns or sub-towns to 
seek their fortune. 

Character of Elements Declasses: The main source 
of supply of elements declasses is the working class. 
But it is not only the working class which supplies 
the elements declasses. They also come from the 
poor peasantry and the poor middle class. These 
elements are mostly in towns and sub-towns. Bigger 
the town greater is the number. They are always 
found in groups. In general these elements are 
cowards individually. To overcome their individual 
cowardice they group themselves to strengthen them- 
selves, But as they. are anti-organisation, they them- 
selves for their strong individualism and self-centred- 
ness break the groups they themselves form. And 
again, without a group they are ciphers so they re- 
group with new ones. They generally follow no rule. 
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-declasses. But there are exceptions. 
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These elements can commit anything they like or 
succeed, from thievery to robbery, from minor assault 
to murder. That is, whenever and whatever suits 
them to serve their own purposes. They are betra- 
yer by nature. They become elements declasses by 
betraying the class they belong to and again they 
betray their own groups to regroup or to settle down 
and reclass themselves. 

I have mentioned before that the elements de- 
classes are individualistic and self-centred and they 
are anti-organisation and anti any kind of social 
institution. Still, to maintain their own existence, 
they group themselves, that is, they come to an organi- 
sation. For the very same reason, to keep their own 
existence, they not only form small organisations of 
their own but also always take direct or indirect 
help from bigger established organisations of the 
society, though they hate the very same organisation 
or organisations from the core of their heart. These 
established organisations are mostly the police and the 
party in‘:power. Why this relation with the elements 
declasses is maintained by the police is known to all. 
In a class society, the ruling class also seeks the 
help of the elements declasses, because by helping and 
organising them, the ruling class organises terrorism 
to suppress the popular movements in the country, 
trade union movement and class struggle of the 
vanguard class of the society. An opportunistic 
contract is made between the leaders of the ruling 
class and the elements declasses to meet the ends of 
both the sides. It does not mean that the elements 
declasses always help the organisation they side 
with. It is only an alliance of convenience. 

As these elements declasses are destructive by 
nature, as they are anti-society, anti-organisation, 
and as their actions are to meet their greed, so they 
are basically counter-revolutionary. 

For this very simple reason the elements declasses 
do not side with the revolutionary party or parties 
of the vanguard ciass, because the mentioned party 
or parties do not serve the purpose of elements 
In some cases 
we see some of the elements - declasses taking the 
side of the-revolutionary parties. This we have seen 
in the past. It may be due to many reasons. How- 
ever, what we have seen so long is that the elements 
declasses are harboured mostly by the ruling parties. 

The Role of Elements Declasses in the National 
Movement: As a rule the elements declasses should 
not have any role in any progressive national move- 
ment, because they are basically counter-revolution- 
ary. It is more likely for these elements to take the 
side of the counter-revolutionaries in the national 
war than to take the side of the revolutionaries. So 
we see the soldiers and constables are recruited from 
these elements. And sometimes, it has been seen 
that these elements declasses act as agents of the 
counter-revolutionary ruling class.- 

But it is also true that some of these elements 
declasses do participate in the- national struggle, of 
course, in their own way. We have seen this in our 
country in the forties. It was noticeable also that 
when they participated in the national struggle, 
they participated in their own fashion, without 
tying themselves with any organisation. How much 
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nationalism and how much their destructive nature 
played the part is a matter to be examined. What- 
ever may be the reason, it has been noticed that in 
some countries some of the elements declasses did 
participate in the national struggle. Frantz Fanon 
noted how the elements declasses joined the national 
struggle in Kenya, His observation was: “So 
the pimps, the hooligans, the unemployed, and the 
petty criminals, urged on from behind, throw them- 
selves into the struggle for liberation like stout 
working men. These classless idlers will by militant 
and decisive actions discover the path that leads to 
nationhood. They would not become reformed 
characters to please colonial society, fitting with the 
morality of its rulers; on the contrary, they take for 
granted the impossibility of their entering the city 


save by hand grenades and revolvers. These workless 


less-than-men are rehabilitated in their own eyes and 
in the eyes of the history.” (Frantz Fanon, Ibid, 
pp 103-104) , 

In Kenya, the ruling class took a severe attitude 
towards the elements declasses. According to Fanon, 
“In Kenya, preceding the Mau-Mau revolt, it was 
noticeable how the British colonial authorities multi- 
plied intimidatory measures against the lumpen pro- 
letariat.” It is well understandable why the Kenya 
elements declasses did not dare to enter the city with- 
out hand grenades and revolvers in their hands, why 
they were all out to get rid of the ruling British im- 
perialism from their country. 

But this did not happen in other parts of Africa. 
There, on the contrary, the elements declasses sided 

- with the oppressors. Fanon observed: “Colonialism 
will also find in the lumpen proletariat a considerable 
space for manoeuvring. For this reason, any move- 
ment for freedom ought to give its fullest attention 
to this lumpen proletariat. The peasant masses 
will always answer the call to rebellion, but if the 
rebellion’s leaders think it will be able to develop 
without taking masses into consideration, the lumpen 
proletariat Will throw itself into the battle and will 
take part into the conflict—but this time on the side 
of the oppressor. And the oppressor, who never 
loses a chance of setting the niggers against each other, 
will be extremely skilful in using that ignorance and 
incomprehensionh which are the weakness of the 
lumpen proletariat. If these available reserve of 
human effort is not immediately organised by the 
forces of rebellion, it will find itself fighting as hired 
soldiers side by side with the colonial troops. In 
Algeria, it is the lumpen proletariat which furnished 
the.‘harkish’ and the ‘messalists’ (Algerians enlisted 
in the French army); in ‘Angola, -it supplied the road- 
openers who nowadays precede Portuguese armed 
columns; in the Congo, we once more see the lumpen 
proletariat. in regional manifestations in Kasai and 
-Katanga, while at Leopoldville the Congo’s enemies 
made use of it to organise spontaneous mass meet- 
ings against Lumumba.” (Fanon, Ibid; p 109) 

So.it is a completely. different picture that we saw 
in Kenya. Fanon failed to understand that the 
elements declasses cannot be organised until and unless 
they are reclassed, that is, until and unless they are 
politicalised. They not only take shelter under/the 
bigger organisations but prefer tò take shelter of that 
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organisation where their destructive nature and greed 
will be satisfied. So what happened in Algeria, 
_Angola and Congo is more natural than what hap- 
pened in Kenya. In Kenya also, one must remember, 
the elements declasses joined the revolution, but 
in their own fashion, not in an organised form. _ 

However, it may be said that in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries some of the elements declasses, 
in some places depending upon the intimidatory 
measures taken by the ruling class to suppress 
them, may join the revolutionaries in the national 
liberation movements but not in an organised 
form. i 

Lastly we see that in the Chinese national re- 
volution, these elements (a good number) took the 
side of revolution. Of course, there is no available - 
record to show how many of them joined hands with 
Chiang Kai-shek. “Mao Tse-tung was charged 
by the Hunan Provincial Committee for taking the 
elements declasses in the party. And Mao Tse-tung 
admitted then in his report to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of China: “One part 
consists of workers, the other of elements declasses. 
(So it is not ture to say, as the Hunan Provincial Com- 
mittee did, that all soldiers are elements declasses). 
The contingent of elements declasses should be.replaced 
by peasants and workers, but these are not available 
now. On the one hand, when fighting is going on 
every day, the elements declasses are after all especi- 
ally good fighters. Moreover, casualties are moun- 
ting high. Consequently, not only can we diminish 
the elements declasses now in our ranks, but it is 
even difficult to find more for reinforcements. In 
these circumstances, the only method is to intensify 
political training, so as to effect a qualitative change 
in the elements.” (From report of November 25, 
1928, to the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party) 

Under certain circumstances Mao’ Tse-tung had 
to accept the elements declasses, but he knew pretty 
well what he was doing. He knew it was better 
to replace them by peasants and workers, but he 
could not afford to do so. So the only alternative 
was left to him was to reclass them culturally and 
politically, that is to make them proletariat to- stand 

‘for the proletariat. He had a strong organisation 
and also an army which facilitated him to proceed 
with the elements declasses. How far he succeeded 
is not known to us. Only we know that in 1939, 
that is after 10 years of experience with the elements 
declasses, Mao Tse-tung came out with the following 

. statement: “China’s colonial and semicolonial status 
has created a multitude of unemployed people both 
in the countryside and in the cities. Denied of any 
legitimate way of making a living, many of them 
are forcéd to resort to illegitimate means, hence the 
robbers, gangsters, beggars, prostitutes, and all those 
who live upon superstitious practices. This social 
stratum is vacillating in character: While one section 
is liable to be bought over by the reactionary forces, _ 

, another section can join the revolution. Lacking 
the constructive quality and given more to destruc- 
tion than to construction, these people after joining 
the revolution, become, the source of the ideology of 
the roving insurgents and of anarchism among the 
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ranks of revolution. Therefore we should know how 
to remould them .and forestall their destructiveness.” 
(Mao Tse-tung, “Chinese Revolution,” December 
1939, Selected Works, Vol 3, p 95) 

In’ this above writing, Mao Tse-tung, though 
sympathetic, mentioned categorically the danger of 
taking the elements declasses in the party. So he 
emphasised on the point of remoulding them, 
is, to keep them in party reclassed. As I mentioned 
before, Mao ventured to do so only because he had 
a strong party and an army. 

However, it can be said looking at the events of 
different countries, that the elements declasses usually 
sided with the oppressors in the national liberation 
movement, but some of them in some countries under 


certain circumstances sided with the revolution and 


mostly in their own fashion, except in China where 
the elements declasses joined the national liberation 
movement and the strong party machinery and the 
leadership succeeded to remould them, reclass them, 
and make use of them. 

Role of the Elements Declasses in the Class Struggle: 
What role will the elements declasses play in the 
class struggle? Whatever may be the reasons for 
which the elements declasses joined national liberation 
movement, it is probably true that some form of nation- 
alism did play a part. Butin the class struggle, 
nationalism is absent. It is the struggle of one 
class against the other. Here we are referring to the 
struggle of the proletariat class. We know that this 
struggle is the highest form of struggle. Though 


_ it is the struggle for domination of the proletariat 
- over the bourgeoisie, at the same time, it is the struggle 


to abolish their own class with the other classes of 
society to make the society classless. It must be 
understood that the proletariat does not fight for the 


selfish ‘class interest only. When it does, it becomes 


trade union movement to meet their selfish ends, 
it ceases to be class struggle then for the emancipation 
of their own class and also the whole human society. 
That is why the class struggle of the proletariat does 
not permit any selfish motive of the class itself, or 
of its vanguard—the party—or of any groups, or of 
any individual who joined the side of proletariat in 
the class struggle. It is also known that in this strug- 
gle the consciousness of the highest degree and utmost 
sacrifice is required. What role. will the elements 
declasses take in this struggle? 

Marx and Engels stated very boldly as regards 
the role of the elements declasses in the proletarian 
movement. In the Communist Manifesto, Marx 


„and Engels categorically spoke about the classless 


elements. The “dangerous class, the social ‘scum, 
that passively rotting mass thrown off by the lowest 
layer of the old ‘society, may, here and there, be swept 
into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its 
condition of life, however, prepares it far more for 
the part of the bribed tool of reactionary intrigue.” 
(Marx and Engels, Selected Works, vol I, p.42)< 


Marx.and Engels did not hesitate to call this class- - 


less elements as dangerous class. Secondly, it has 
been mentioned that the elements declasses ‘‘...may 
here and there, be swept into the-movement by a 
proletarian revolution”. Marx and Engels did not 


‘use the word “may join” but instead used the word 
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“swept”. Marx and Engels, lastly, categorically 
mentioned about the elements declasses and warned 
that “...prepare it far more for the part of a bribed 
tool of reactionary intrigue”. 

The truth of this profound statement was found in 
Algeria, Congo and Angola. What happened in 
Hitler’s Germany in the beginning? This “dangerous 
class” marched with Hitler. And lastly what is 
happening today in our country? Who are these Shiv 
Sena in Maharashtra, who are intimidating Commu- 
nist workers? Who are these Lachit Sena in Assam? 
And in Bengal who are the leaders of the group kil- 
lings, grievous assaults and individual murders? 
They are this very “dangerous class”: mentioned by 
Marx—the elements declasses. And‘ whatever may 
be their modus operandi and whichever cloak they 
put on to hide their face, basically they are the same 
persons, their deeds are the same and the effects of 
their deeds are also the same, that is, counter-revo- 
lution. We are passing through a phase of counter- 
revolution in Bengal. And it is a pity that the leader 
of this counter-revolution is not the known reactionary 
party or parties but said to be some Left revolutionary 
parties. This is probably unprecedented in history. - 
Why this state of affairs in Bengal? 

In the other States of India, the elements declasses 
joined the known reactionary parties, but bere in 
Bengal the elements declasses managed to join known 
revolutionary. parties. This state of affairs would 
have been absent if the Left United Front Govern- 
ment had not come to power. I have mentioned 
before that the elements declasses always need and 
seek help and shelter of the party in power. It is a 
known fact that so long as the Congress was in power 
most of the elements declasses were with them. But 
things started changing since 1966, and in 1967 the 
UF came to power. As a result, we saw the rush 
for changing the sides by the elements declasses. 
CPM being the biggest, party, absorbed most of them. 
Sri Promode Das Gupta did not try to hide this fact. 
It does not mean by this that elements declasses did 
not exist in the Left parties when the Congress was 
in power. They were, but their number was insigni- 
ficant. They were taken not to remould them poli- 
tically but an opportunistic alliance was made with 
‘them, to make use of them against the hired elements 
declasses in the Congress party. That is, in the past 
the Congress hired the elements declasses in great 
numbers to utilise them, and the Left parties also 

„utilised them in the same manner, but their number 
was insignificant. In the past, those elements declas- 
ses had no position in the, party. But when the 
UF came to powr, the elements declasses joined en- _ 
mass the CPM and the party, as it did in the past, 
accepted them and this time as party beings. Why 
the CPM leaders did this is a different subject-matter 
altogether. Here in this. article we are concerned 
only with what role the elements declasses are playing 
in Bengal politics today, and how they have affected 
the whole society, politically and culturally. 

It is not true that all the elements declasses joined 
the CPM. It is not a fact in practice, and theoreti- 
cally this is impossible. It is impossible because of 
the strong individualism and rivalry. amongst 
themseives. If A, B and C go to one party, there 
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will be always D and F to go to the party which is 
rival to the party A, Band C are in. 

Before we open up a discussion as ‘regards the 

‘part played by the elements declasses in Bengal 
politics today, we must see the economic, ‘political 
and cultural state of affairs in Bengal in the sixties. 

It is well known that economically, this State is 
suffering the most. The absence of new industry 
and closure of many of the existing factories is daily 
throwing thousands of people out of employment. 
Secondly, the Left parties practically established 
a culture of negation and defiance by their long period 
of negative politics, and consequently, the absence 
of positive mass struggle with a positive programme. 
This has affected the whole society and more so the 
young ones. 

No one‘can live with negativism alone, and to 
keep up negativism and to live at the same time; 
one must resort to oppurtunism. So the Left politi- 
cal parties, with their negative politics, had to resort 
to oppurtunism to maintain their very existence. Op- 
purtunism, if pursued for a long period, corrupts 
the party, its leaders and workers. 
before, to live decently in this society we do corrupt 
ourselves some way or other, and this is the third 
feature. 

In the past, in the days of anti-British national 
movement, the whole mode of life of the political 
leaders and workers were ideal. Their selflessness 
and sacrifice for the country and the cause, attrac- 
ted the people and more so the young ones. It did 
not matter whether most of the young ones participat- 


ed or not, the fact was, to them,,the political workers 
And in those days the young ones tried 


were ideal. 
to follow the political workers. And the elements 
declasses did not dare lift their fingers against any 
political worker, because they were morally weak 
and the political workers were morally strong. Things 
started changing in the post-Independence era. Prac- 
tically overnight, the Congress threw away all its prog- 
ressive programmes to the waste-paper basket and 
a wave of corruption not only swept the Congress 
organisation but also the whole nation, as also 
the Left political parties. The Left political parties 
were suffering from the intractable disease, 
Negativism, for a long period and now to keep their 
existence, contracted a new disease, Oppurtunism. 
For this negative and opportunistic character of the 
political parties and the political workers, the young 
ones lost any respect for the political parties and their 
workers. 

In this situation, the young ones who had not had 
any ideal to hold on to, no employment to build their 
career, were bewildered, and at the same time saw 
the elements declasses living a decent life in their 
own way. Naturally, thé young ones who were 
not declassed, developed a tendency to lean on the 
side of the elements declasses because they, elements 
declasses, expressed defiance, wrath and hatred against 
society and at the same time there was the romanti- 
cism of the young mind. But still the young ones 
did. not group with the elements declasses because 
of their cultural level. Š 

In the post-Independence era, as per rule, the 
elements declasses changed sides and went over to 
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I have mentioned: 


a. 


the Congress and other Right reactionary parties. It 

must be remembered that the number of elements 
declasses was far less then thanitis today. However, 
as I have mentioned before, the Congress accepted 
but did not take them into their party ranks. They 
were utilised on occasions. The Left political parties, 
in facing the elements declasses, took to an opportu- 
nistic way of combatting them, that is, instead of fight- 
ing them, themselves invited the other group of ele- 
ments declasses who were their rivals. As a matter 
of fact, all the parties, Right or Left, harboured ele- 
ments declasses to combat elements declasses of the 
other parties. Obviously, Congress, being the big- 
gest party and the party in power, harboured the 
largest number. In this process, the elements declasses 
started getting socially established. 

Still worse happened in Bengal when the UF 
came to power. Overnight, again, as per rule, the 
elements declasses changed side and joined the ruling 
parties. Obviously, they selected the biggest party , 
of the land, the CPM. This time we see a qualitative 
change in the behaviour of the leaders of the CPM. 
They not only accepted the elements declasses cordi- 
ally, but also brought them to their party ranks. The 
CPM leaders were so much particular about the 
elements declasses that they did not want any rival 
group to join any other party. So the leaders of this 
party, to have most of the elements declasses in the 
land, not only bribed them but also forced them to 
join CPM with the state power in hand. It does not 
mean that by bribing and forcing the CPM got all 
of them. But it is a fact that most of them joined 
the CPM. 

The CPM leaders being pushed by the urge of in- 
creasing the size and strength of the party, in the 
absence of positive programme, and mass struggle 
with a positive programme adopted the easiest, 
opportunistic, and disastrous way, that is, to 
grow at the expense of other Left parties. No new 
bases but the base of others: and to do this one re- 
quires force. But the leaders and the workers are 
coward to the bone to apply force by themselves. 
And in this period, when the leaders saw the rush of 
elements declasses entering their party, they saw the 
way out. That is why the CPM leaders not only 
accepted the elements declasses in their party ranks 
but, to make proper use of them, to get rid of the 
other Left political parties and to suppress any opposi- 
tion in the party, put these elements in important 
positions, and handed over arms (bamboo sticks 
to firearms). This set up a chain reaction in Bengal 
political situation. CPM compelled all the other 
Left parties to take up the same opportunistic method 
to save their respective parties. 

Thus, the questionable elements, elements declas- 
ses, got socially established." And a new culture, 
the culture of the elements declasses, emerged and 
received social recognition. As a result, the young 
ones who, though attracted by the elements declasses, 
but still hesitating to join hands with them, 
got the green signal, accepted the newly established 
culture of the elements declasses and started joining 
hands with them. So it may be said that today 
the elements declasses are not isolated and alone; 
not only are the political parties behind them but 
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also with the establishment of their culture in the 
society a great number of young ones are also follow- 
ing them. The effect of this is known to all. The 
effect we see in banner headings in the daily news- 
papers. 
3 I recall here the statement made by Mao Tse-tung: 
..ithese people, after joining the revolution, become 
the source of the ideology of the roving insurgents and 
of anarchism among the ranks of revolution.” The 
ideology of roving insurgents and of anarchism, 
the culture of elements declasses, has swept the angry 
young generation. Their ideology is the dominating 
one today. It is not the revolution which has swept 
the elements declasses but it is the elements declasses ~ 
which has swept the revolution. 

So it may be concluded that in general, the elements 
declasses is a “dangerous class”, they have-no posi- 
tive role in the proletarian revolution other than the 
role of counter-revolutionaries, Some may be swept 
‘in the revolution but then also they march along 
with the revolution only when the elements are re- 
classed with the proletariat by way of political indoc- 
trination, and this is possible only when the tide of 
revolution is high and the organisation is very strong. 

What is to be done? If this question is asked pro- 
bably one answer will be heard in reply, “Heaven 
only knows.” If it is agreed that we are passing 
through a stage of counter-revolution then there are 
two alternatives in front of us: (a) either to push for- 
. ward the revolution or (b) to lie low for the time being. 
The Naxalites tried and are trying to push forward 
the revolution, of course in their own fashion. The 
tragedy is, though the Naxalites are honest and sincere 
in their purpose but because they are also very much 
influenced by the culture of the elements declasses 
and are not out of it, cannot see things beyond roving 


insurgence and anarchism. It is not the elements 
declasses itself which is influencing the Naxalites 
because they are insignificant in number in that party, 
but their culture which has gripped them. As a 
result, the action of the Naxalites are taking them 
away from the people every day. 

The pressing silence and intentional aloofness of 
the people from the current events tell us to lie low 
for the time being. But to lie low means to give 
further free hand to the murderers and gangsters to 
do anything they like. In a discussion in a convention, 
Sri Som Nath Lahiri was thinking aloud and said: 
“In the near future, the question of arming the people 
may arise to deal with the'elements declasses and their 
deeds.” How can the people be armed? It is the 
armed revolution about which can arm the people. 
But there is no such programme right now. But 
the elements declasses by their deeds is creating 
havoc everyday. Not only this, a far more dangerous 
situation is awaiting us. These elements decldsses, 
the great revolutionaries under the banner of the CPM, 
can be hired tomorrow by any reactionary party to 
butcher all the workers and leaders of the Left parties 
and in that case Sri Promode Das Gupta will not be 
excluded. All that is needed is a sackful of money. 
The silent public today will be silent then also. So 
the danger is imminent. To face this situation the 
broadest possible unity for a mass struggle with a 
minimum-most programme is the answer. It is 
pointless now to put the parties on a weighing scale 
to measure their progressiveness and then unite. 
The robbers have broken open the door of the house 
and have started looting. What to do in this situa- 
tion? To think of whom to call to help us or to take 
everybody’s help to get rid of the robbers first? 
This, we will have to decide. Time is very short. 
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HAT the present Industrial re- 
lations policy which has been 


evolved over the last 25 years, - 
needs a complete overhaul, is- 


generally recognised. It was with 
a view to appraise this, as also 
many other matters of concern 
to the workers, that the National 
Commission on Labour was ap- 
pointed. 

fps However, the Report of that 
Commission as well as the various 
suggestions put forward by the 
Government on its basis, have 
been severely criticised by all 
trade union centres. Only 
sections of the INTUC find them- 
selves in agreement with some of 
the proposals. All others have 
rep y criticised not only the 
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existing arrangements but also 
the proposals put forward by the 
Commission and the Government 
as extremely reactionary, against 
the interests of the working class 
and, therefore, forming no basis 
on which a rational and just 
policy of industrial relations could 
be laid down. 

In his address to Parliament, 
President Giri has stressed the 
importance of a sound industrial 
relations policy and has promised 
that the Government will hold 
consultations with trade union 
leaders. The Minister of State 
for Labour has said in the Lok 
Sabha that he proposed to call 
a meeting of various trade union 
centres for such a consultation. 

However, the point remains 
that if as heretofore, the Govern- 
ment insists on basing its discus- 
sions on the recommendations of 
the NCL, nothing worthwhile is 
likely to emerge from such a 
meeting. The only rational course 
would be to have frank discussions 
with no set formulas on the im- 
portant points involved, and to 
try and evolve an agreement on 
these. 

In the absence of such an ap- 
proach, and if the Government per- 
sists in its efforts to push through 
a legislation which is totally 
unacceptable to the vast sections 
of organised labour, the result is 
bound to be disastrous. Already, 
after the President’s declaration 
of the Government’s intent, 
taking advantage of the fact that 
labour is a concurrent subject, the 
Government of Maharashtra has 
steam-rollered an act which legis- 
lates proposals of the NCL with 
modifications which are even more 
reactionary than the original 
ones. 

Hence the apprehension in 
wide circles of trade union move- 
ment that this proposed consulta- 
tion is going to be only a very 
formal affair and that taking 
advantage of the huge majority 
in the Lok Sabha, the Government 
is going to legislate along lines 
totally unacceptable to various 
trade union organisations. If this 
comes to pass, the trade unions 
are bound to resist with the result 
that conflicts will increase. 


For, no legislation, however | 


draconian its provisions, can pe 
vent the organised workers from 


proceeding on direct action when 
they feel that their demands are 
just and are being denied. To 
cite a very recent experience: in 
the case of the general strike of 
the Central Government employ- 
ees in 1968, the Government 
promulgated the Essential Ser- 
vices Maintenance Ordinance, pro- 
viding severe punishments for stri- 
kers and their supporters. Never- 
theless, lakhs of workers did go 
on a strike facing not only the 
punishments laid down in the 
Ordinance but also lathis, teargas, 
arrests and bullets. 

Since then, this Ordinance 
has been made into an Act. It 
has been repeatedly invoked in 
several strikes when State Gov- 
ernment employees resorted to 
direct action. It has been applied 
to the struggles of the workers of 
the airlines. It has been enforced 
in several strikes of railwaymen 
in different railway zones. But 
not in a single instance could it 
prevent the workers from their 
action and in all cases the Gov- 
ernment had to beat a retreat. In 
fact, the only casualty has been 
the Act itself. 

Hence, any measure which- 
does not have the willing sanction 
of those to whom it primarily 
applies, is not going to succeed. 
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AY industrial relations policy 
which seeks to base itself on 
social justice must revolve round 
three cardinal points: (i) recogni- 
tion of trade unions, (i) collec- 
tive bargaining, and (ii) right to 
strike. 

Recognition of trade unions is 
not a formal issue. It implies the 
basic question of acceptance by 
the employer of a union as autho- 
rised to speak on behalf of the 
workers collectively and to settle 
their demands and grievances. 

In India, there is no law which 
at present gives recognition. It is 
given or refused according to the 
will of the employer, and there is 
no uniform policy in this regard 
even in the unions of employees 
of departments of the Govern- 
ment, Government undertakings 
and the public sector. For ins- 
tances in the airlines, four unions 
have been given recognition, two 
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of which are clearly rivals, claim- 
ing jurisdiction over the same 
category of workers. In the Rail- 
ways, two federations, each rival 
to the other, are recognised. In 
the ports and docks, three rival 
federations are recognised; in 
defence establishments, two. 

In the Railways, recognition is 
denied to all the other unions, of 
which there are dozens, except to 
the affiliates of the two federations. 
Similarly, in many ports and 
docks, unions other than those 
affiliated to the three federations 
are not recognised. In the public 
sector, only one union is recog- 
nised with respect to a plant, and 
once a union is recognised it 
continues to be so. Most of the 
unions recognised in the public 
sector are affiliates of the INTOC 
and though in many places others 
have a distinct majority, they 
are not recognised. 

Nominally, the Code of Dis- 
cipline, a voluntary instrument, 
covers the rules of recognition. 
This provides for recognition of a 
union on the basis of verification 
of membership rolls. However, 
in the railways, ports and docks, 
defence, etc, it is not so. As 
stated above more than one union 
or federation is recognised without 
any verification or without any 
basis except the will of -the em- 
ployer which happens to be the 
Government. 

In the public sector plants, 
verification is doctored as the 
Government wants. For instance 
at Bhilai, the recognised INTUC 
union has not even submitted its 
membership returns for several 
years. Under the law, its regis- 
tration should have been cancelled; 


but it continues to be recognised . 


simply because it is an INTUC 
affiliate. 

In the private sector, recogni- 
tion depends upon the whims 
and fancies of the employer. The 
Code is just a dead letter so far 
as recognition is concerned. 

In Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh, recognition is 
statutory under State laws. The 
basis is verification of membership 
rolls. The result is typical of the 
Bhilai example quoted above. 

The AITUC, HMS, UTUC 
and others, in fact all except the 
INTUC, have been pressing for 
recognition through secret ballot. 


The National Commission on 
Labour left the method open as 
between verification and ballot, 
and recommended that the recog- 
nising authority should determine 
it from case to case. The United 
Front Government of West Ben- 
gal and the first Achutha Menon 
Government of. Kerala passed 
legislations providing for reco- 
gnition through secret ballot. 
However, the Central Govern- 
ment refused assent to the West 
Bengal Bill and the Kerala 
Ordinance. 

The recognition issue must be 
solved if industrial relations are 
to be put on a sound footing. The 
question of ballot or verification 
is not merely a procedural prob- 
lem. Experiences shows that 
verification of rolls is just a cover 
for a political decision. The 
workers alone, through their 
secret ballot, should have the right 
to determine the union of their 
choice and not a machinery under 
the control of and appointed by 
the Government of the day. 
Secondly, and quite frankly, rolls 
can always be manipulated and 
manufactured and are so manu- 
factured taking advantage of the 
employers’ and the Government’s 
interest in a particular union. 

Recent experience has shown 
in all sectors of industry and 
services that the so-called recog- 
nised unions do not represent the 
workers in the overwhelming 
number of cases. Hence, neither 
their actions nor their settlements 
have any sanctity. 

As a matter of fact today, 
when almost all the plants and 
industries have a large number of 
unions, actions and settlements 
have usually been united. Such 
was the case in the Bengal strug- 


gles and settlements in jute, 
plantations, ports and docks, 
textiles, engineering, etc. Such 


was the case in the national 
steel settlement or the settlement 
in the NMDC. Such also was the 
case in the Jamshedpur engineer- 
ing settlement, or the settlement 
in Madras ports and docks. 

This experience has to be kept 
in view in determining the ques- 
tion of recognition. 

A fresh approach is necessary 
which travels beyond the mere 
context of ballot versus verifica- 
tion, and reflects the realities of 


today. There is no sanctity of 
recognising only one union and, 
in fact, as detailed above, 
in many cases more than one 
unions are recognised de jure and 
ın many other cases de facto. The 
only settlements which are stable 
have been those negotiated and 
settled by all the concerned 
unions. , 

Hence, it would be worth 
examining whether for a period 
of two years all unions should not 
be recognised. After such a period, 
one union could be recognised on 
the basis of a ballot with clear- 
cut rights of unrecognised unions 
to represent grievances of their 
members. 

If the principle is agreed upon, 
other details can be worked out. 


IMI 


HE second cardinal point is 

collective bargaining. Col- 
lective bargaining implies direct 
negotiations between the workers 
and the managements without 
any interference from the Gov- 
ernment or any other outside 
agency. 

The present system under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, with its 
army of conciliation officers and 
commissioners, with the unfettered 
right of the Government to impose 
compulsory adjudication, must be 
boldly scrapped. The suggestion ` 
of the NCL, that at the Centre 
and in each State, tripartite indus- 
trial relations commissions should. 
be formed did not in essence go 
beyond a change of form. It 
retained compulsory adjudica- 
tion, the only difference being 
that instead of the state inter- 
vening, adjudication would be 
compulsory in all cases—imme- 
diately on break down of nego- 
tiations in all so-called essential 
services and industries and after 
30 days of strike in all others. 

The positive feature of the 
recommendations of the NCL 
was that it took away the Govern- 
ment’s power to intervene. How- 
ever, in the last session of the 
SLC, at the instance of the State 
Governments, despite the oppo- 
sition of the HMS and despite 
the expressed opinion of the 
AITUC which had boycotted that 
session, the Government agreed 
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to retain the existing machinery 
of conciliation and the powers of 
the Stafe Governments to impose 
adjudication. 

The objections to the present 
system are not merely theoretical. 
Experiences since 1947, when it 
was first introduced on a national 
scale, amply shows that the whole 
scheme is anti-working-class and 
instead of solving disputes only 
increases and prolongs them. 

Hence it should be seriously 
considered whether a new pattern 
would not be more useful. 

In some areas, statutory obli- 
gations have to be laid down 
regarding Payment of Wages, 
ESI, Provident Fund, etc. Any 
dispute regarding individual gre- 
vances of workers relating to the 
status as well as all individual 
disputes regarding dismissal, 
discharge, etc, and breaches of 
Standing Orders, should be made 
justiciable “and a special court 
set up in each State to deal with 
them directly at the instance of 
the parties concerned. All collec- 
ives matters should be left for 
direct bargaining, including volun- 
tary arbitration if both parties so 
desire. 

In case no settlement comes 
about, workers in all industries 
should be free to resort to direct 
action, including strikes. The fear 
that this approach will lead to a 
high frequency of strikes is wrong. 


Strike is only the ultimate wea- , 


pon and if both the workers and 
the employers ‘know that the dis- 
pute has to be settled across the 
table, failing which direct action 
is the only way out, settlements 
will be more forthcoming. 
Today both the parties know 
that they can rely on adjudication 
and hence afford to adopt ada- 
mant attitudes in the hope that 
adjudication will give them more. 
And where the workers do not 
desire adjudication and the Gov- 
ernment imposes it, despite the 


fact that such strikes are illegal, . 


they do take place. 
IV 
N 


Ts brings us to the third car- 
dinal principle of industrial 
relations and one on which the 
misconceptions and misgivings are 
the most wide-spread — the right 
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to strike. 

At present the strikes are 
governed by the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act and similar State legis- 
lations in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pra- 
desh. In essence all boil down to 
this: under certain conditions 
strikes are legal. If other condi- 
tions are not fulfilled, a strike is 
illegal. 

Industries are divided into 
public utility industries and 
others. In both of these strikes 
are illegal if these cover any 
matter on which a settlement 


, subsists, or on any matter on 


which an award exists. During the 
course of conciliation proceed- 
ings or adjduication no strike can 
take place on any issue. In addi- 
tion, a strike without a notice as 
provided, is illegal in all public 
utility concerns. 

Recently two pieces of legis- 
lation have been enacted: the 
‘Essential Services Maintenance 
Act and the Railway Amendment 
Act. These enlarge the definition 
of a strike to include go slow, 
work to rule, refusal to work 
overtime, etc, empower the Gov- 
ernment to declare by executive 
decision any service to be an 
essential service, and prescribe 


stringent punishments for viola- 


tion of these laws. 

The NCL has made recom- 
mendations through which all 
strikes except on the initiative of 
the recognised unions, which in 
turn have to follow strict rules, 


“would be ipso facto illegal, in 


addition to all other conditions 
which already exist. In the essen- 
tial or public utility concerns, 
once direct negotiations break 
down between a recognised union 


‘and the employer, adjudication 


alone can be invoked. Strikes are 
out. 


Thus, the trend is clear: outlaw ` 


all strikes without saying so in 
so many words. 

As a consequence of the new 
policy statements, with the stress 
on increased production and pro- 
ductivity, the emphasis is bound 
to be on ruling out strikes. How- 
ever, past experience in India and 
elsewhere clearly shows that strikes 
cannot be legislated out. All that 
happens is that the strikes con- 
tinue, only these are illegal. 


In fact, if strikes are illegalised 


` 


there will be no sanction behind 
collective bargaining. No em- 
ployer will be ever willing to 
begin negotiations unless he 
knows that if he adopts such an 
attitude, the workers will collec- 
tively withhold their labour and 
thus dry up the source of his 
profits. 

It is one thing to illegalise the 
strikes by placing prior conditions 
or makea legal strike impossible, 
and -quite another to pursue a 
policy which makes strikes un- 
necessary by providing for col- 
lective bargaining and direct 
settlement of disputes. 

In the latter case strikes will 
take place only when there is no 
other course open before the 
workers and they have exhausted 
the possibilty of direct negotia- 
tions including voluntary arbi- 
tration. In the former case, be- 
cause the very sanction behind 
the collective bargaining will have 
been denied through law, strikes 
will be much more frequent as the 
workers will have no other course 
except strikes ` to win even the 
most urgent and just demands. _ 

It is wrong. to counterpose 
strikes and adjudication as the 
two ways of settling a dispute. 
Compulsory adjudication, with‘all 
its elements of legal hair-splitting, 
appeals. and writ petitions, tor- 
tuous processes dragging on for 
year after year, and m the mean- 
time compelling the worker to 
continue to endure the conditions 


_which -he wants to change, is in 


fact a most brutal way of linger- 
ing and long-drawn-out suppres- 
sion. Hence, the working class 
today is igcreasingly rejecting it 
and prefers a quick settlement one 
way or the other across the table 
or after a strike. 


y ~ 


T° conclude: A clear break has 
to be made with the existing 
industrial relations policy ‘and 
practices. The new policy must be 
based upon: - / 
(a) Statutory recognition—of 


-unions. For a limited period in the 


present complex situation of great 
multiplicity of unions in all plants 
and industries, all unions must 

(Continued on page 34) 
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New Vistas 
of. 
Soviet Science 


M. V. KELDYSH 


O~ of the main levers of accelerated development 
of our national economy is technological prog- 
ress. And the discoveries in the natural sciences 
constitute the basis for technological progress. Now- 
adays it is difficult to make new discoveries through 
direct observation; a profound penetration of natural 
phenomena is now n ; 

Such great discoveries of the past as electricity, 
electromagnetic waves, laws. of aerodynamics have 
had an immense influence on the entire way of life. 
Modern science is opening increasing opportuni- 
ties. The study of the atomic and molecular 
structure of matter lays the foundations for the 
development of new~ materials and 


At the recent Twenty-fourth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, the distinguished Soviet scientist, 
Keldysh, who is the President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, spoke on the state of the Soviet Science and 
Technology. Here an abridged version of his address is 

roduced giving a fairly comprehensive idea of the Soviet 
achievements an problems in the field a ce and 
_ technology. ; 
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substances ` 


_ pation of 
‘sation by ministries and enterprises of information 


for technology, agriculture and medicine. Now- 
adays chemistry has provided opportunities for proces- 
sing oil and gas into plastics and fibres, and has be- 
come a mighty stimulus of development of agricul- 
ture. The study of electrical phenomena in solids 
and gasses has led to the development of electronics. 
The investigation of the structure of the atomic nucleus 
has helped to make possible the use of nuclear energy. 
New discoveries in mathematics started playing an 
immense part in the development of very sophisticat- 
ed structures and machines, means of automation 
and control. 

Science adds to our knowledge of the world and 
opens increasingly broad vistas for us. Taking place 
nowadays are some revolutionary changes in the 
science of living matter. Elementary-particle physics 
helps to increase our ideas regarding the microstruc- 
ture of matter. There are some amazing discoveries 
being made in astronomy. There is every reason to 
consider that the recently discovered pulsars are 
the neutron stars which were prognosticated by our 
scientists, stars with a density of matter so great that 
a single cubic centimetre weighs a hundred million 
tons. Some other amazing astronomical objects 
and processes have also been discovered. Perhaps 
we are about to discover new laws of transformation 
of matter. Much is being done in our country to 


_ extend research in all the areas of science... 


Our country has blazed the trail into outer space, 
and has achieved in the last half a decade some out- 
standing successes in the establishment of orbital 
stations, in the exploration of the Moon and planets. 
By developing the utilisation of cosmic means for the 
investigation of the Universe we should increasingly 
apply them for the solution of practical problems in 
the sphere of communications, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, for investigating natural resources, for geogra- 
phic and oceanologic research. 5 

The Marxist-Leninist teaching is the foundation 
of the entire development of our society: The past 
years have seen an extension of research in social 
sciences. It is our task`to keep raising the level 
of research in philosophy, economics, sociology, 
in the investigation of the historical processes, especial- 
ly those in the modern world. The social sciences, 
developing on the basis of the Marxist-Leninist theory, 
should help to intensify the struggle for the victory 
of the communist ideology the world over... 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin said that “what socialism 
implies above all is keeping account of everything”. 
Modern information and computer machinery opens 
boundless opportunities in-this sphere. Scientific 
research and concrete management of the economy 
should in full measure utilise these opportunities. 
One can confidently say that the utilisation of the 
computer machinery in all the areas is one of the 
distinguishing features of the present scientific and 
technological revolution. Of late some substantial 
changes have taken place, with the active partici- 
scientific establishments, in the utili- 


and computing equipment for planning and control. 
Success has also been scored in the development of 
computer machinery. I would like to mention the 
need for extending the use of computer machinery in 
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disigning work and this not only in technical-econo- 
mic calculations, but also in the process of the deve- 
lopment of structural parts proper... 

The use of computer devices in the management 
of technological processes is a mighty lever for in- 
creasing labour productivity. Thus, for instance, 
their utilisation at just one pipe-rolling mill of the 
Pervouralsky Novotrubny Plant has helped to ensure 
substantially greater precision in the production of 
piping, to save 2,000 tons of high-quality steel, and to 
economise half a million roubles a year. The auto- 
mation of numerous processes helps to economise 
labour effort and at the same time ‘to substantially 
increase the quality of produce. 

An indispensable condition for raising the level 
of management, especially automated management, 
and for intensifying economic and social processes 
in the country is the extensive development of the 
means of communication. Immense opportunities 
in this respect are provided by new achievenients in 
physics and the use of space-craft... 

A sine qua non for automating production pro- 
cesses and generally raising the standards of modern 
production is the extensive use of instruments devised 
on the basis of the latest achievements in physics, 
including optics, radio-electronics and nuclear physics. 
Over recent years notable changes have been observed 
both at the Academy of Sciences itself and at a num- 
ber of specialised institutes in the designing of new 
and the most up-to-date instruments. However, 
there are some spheres, more specifically optical spec- 
troscopy, in which the results achieved are as yet 
inadequate. What is absolutely inadequate—and 
this is the main thing—is industry’s output of the 
instruments already designed which are not only 
needed for promoting science and production, but 
which could also be exported... 

Electronics represents the groundwork for evol- 
ving sophisticated systems of control and instru- 
mentation. Electronics is ‘gaining increasing appli- 
cation in the power industry and in engineering. 
Much has been done in the country to build this 
industry. Soviet scientists have made a signal contri- 
bution in the development of semi-conductor theories. 
A key trend in radio-electronics is the miniaturisa- 
tion of electronic instruments. And though our 
scientists have progress to report in this field, we are 
taking steps to greatly expand the appropriate research. 
Our scientists have fathered quantum electronics, 
which in recent years has paved the way for tackling 
crucial aspects of new techniques, technologies and 
even medicine. 

I would also like to mention an interesting dis- 
_ covery made recently. I mean holography, which 
enables us through a special image on a photographic 
plate to get a three-dimensional picture of various 
things. This is very_promising for instrument-making 
and the development of the 3-D cinema. It is Soviet 
scientists who have discovered colour holography. 

Science must play an instrumental role in further 
developing the power industry. This applies more 
specifically to the task of raising the unit capacity of 
steam-turbine units for ordinary stations and of 
reactor-turbine units for atomic stations. Special 
heed should be paid to setting up atomic stations based 
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on fast-neutron reactors that reproduce nuclear fuel. 
Looking ahead, we should pay- great attention to -7 
employing the phenomenon of super-conductivity © 
in order to devise highly economical electrical machines 
and gadgets. Over the next five years we are 
planning to generate electricity in experimental 
installations through the more economical methods 
of the direct conversion of heat. It is to be noted 
with satisfaction that in the search for ways and means 
of employing thermo-nuclear energy, Soviet scientists 
are in the forefront. 

The comprehensive processing of raw materials.. 
the raising of the quality of materials and new pro- 
duction processes, all these play a stupendous role 
in the work of intensively developing our economy. 
By synthesising new compounds and bringing within 


-the cycle of production elements in the Mendeleyev 


Table that were not used before, scientists are dis- 
covering more and more sophisticated materials. 
For instance, the use of a recently created alloy in the 
manufacture of permanent magnets, with double the 
magnetic energy, paves the way for designing new 
and still better instruments. The removal of undesir- 
able admixtures or addition of small amounts of 
specially selected substances can drastically improve 
the quality of the material. By employing the effects 
of low and high temperatures, of vacuum, of high 
pressures, of electromagnetic fields, of plasma, and 
of various radiations and emissions, we can pur- 
posefully change physical properties ‘and undertake 
new chemical processes. Such novel metallurgical 
and technological processes as electric-slag re-smelting 
and casting, the rolling of metal directly from liquid 
aluminium and steel, electronic beam and laser tech- 
niques, etc, should be introduced more widely. Scien- 
tists have great tasks to tackle in evolving highly effi- 
cient chemical production processes, A problem of 
paramount importance is to devise and produce far 
more effective catalysts that would enable us to greatly 
intensify chemical production processes. 

It is necessary to draw special attention to the de- 
velopment of the industries capable of yielding great 
economic effect with small investments, specifically, 
the small-scale chemical industry, which turns 
out small-tonnage products—ingredients which are 
added to polymer materials and oil products, dye- 
stuffs for natural and synthetic fibre, physiologically 
active substances for medicine and farming. Products 
of the small-scale chemical industry are manufac- 
tured under a number of ministries and, it appears, 
the coordination of this work should be improved. 

As is known, the industrial production of synthetic 
diamonds has been extensively developed in our 
country. In recent years, the production process 
of obtainning large plates of sapphire, ruby, garnet, 
emerald and many other crystals has been developed. 
These are very important for modern engineering. 
What is needed now is to improve the industrial pro- 
duction of man-made crystals. ; 

In our time, biology acquires ever greater im- 
portance not only in farming and medicine, but also 
in the light and food industries; specifically, this has 
found its reflection in the establishment of a special 
branch—the microbiological industry. In recent 
years, biological research has considerably gained 
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in scope and its level has risen higher; what is needed 
is to step up its application in practice. 

The intensive development of Soviet economy 
confronts science with ever more urgent questions of 
tapping new natural resources of the earth and the 
ocean and their rational utilisation. 

Research facilities have been strengthened in recent 
years, Special mention should be made of the deve- 
lopment of science in the outlying districts of this 
country, of the importance of building up the Urals 
and the Far Eastern scientific centres. 

The role played by science in technological pro- 
gress, the great outlays needed for its development 
highlight the question of enhancing its effectiveness, 
of speeding up the utilisation of scientific results in 
practice, 

Scientific instruments and the automation of 
research, which make it possible to increase by dozens 
of times the productivity of scientific endeavour 
constitute a decisive factor in enhancing the efficiency 
of the work of scientists and in raising the level of 
research. If the manufacture of scientific instru- 
ments is not developed in a proper manner, science 
will be doomed to lag behind... 

Experience has shown that the elaboration of 
scientific and technological problems is carried on 
more effectively when the institutes are directly linked 
with production, 

T would like to support the system of organisation 
of scientific researches being introduced, in the form 


of an experiment, in the Ministry of Electrical 
Engineering. Under this system the subjects, finan- 
cing, and economic encouragement of scientific 
researches are organically linked with the technological - 
progress of the sector and the economic effect yielded 
by it. We believe that the initial results already 
available warrant, the hope that this system will be 
practised more widely. 

The main lines of technological progress should 
be planned, and it is necessary that our economic 
development plans reflect more fully the introduction 
of new techniques not only in new enterprises, but 
also in the reconstruction of existing ones. The 
organisation of ministries most certainly led to an 
acceleration of technological progress. However, 
it is necessary to have long-term plans for the 
technological modernisation of sectors. There 
should be greater responsibility for the fulfilment 
of plans for technological progress, greater 
responsibility for the level of production and quality 
of output... 

Evidently, we should follow more boldly the line 
of organising production associations. This will 
bring science and production closer together, and 
create better possibilities for the reconstruction 
of individual enterprises. In order to speed up tech- 
nological progress, it is very important to promote 
in every possible way the balanced nature of plans 
for production, modernisation of enterprises and 
capital construction. . . 


Mainstream Appeals to its Readers 


Dear Reader, 


For eight long years now, Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, bat it has never faltered on 


the way. From humble 


in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 


present position, where it is read and discussed by the serlous-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 
cians, journalists and other students of current affairs. As a forum open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life. 

This has indeed been an uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over 
in the last f ew years—paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton 
staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- 
mally be expected to have. 

All this has become an almost eibéstaile strain. Unlike weeklies placed in a more fortunate position, 
Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts 
incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, 
he patient and generous. 

So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way through 
the coming days of more stress and strain, You have to contribute to 


MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 


Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 
Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 
donation will be acknowledged in the pages of Mainstream. 


Every 


With Warmest Greetings 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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KASHMIR AT A GLANCE 


The State revenue which had risen from Rs 275 lakhs in 1947 to Rs 2,653 lakhs in 1964-65 rose in _ 
1969-70 to Rs 6,321 lakhs. The estimate for 1970-71 is Rs 6,720 lakhs. 


Forests constitute a resource-treasure and a major source of revenue, covering more than 8,139 sq 
miles. The revenue from forests increaséd to Rb 5.21 crores in 1969-70. The estimate for 1970-71 
is Rs 550 lakhs. 


Investment made from the.beginning of the Ist Plan upto 1970-71 is Rs 203.81 crores. The total 
outlay in the Fourth Plan is expected to be Rs 158.40 crores. 


The per capita income (on 1955-56 prices) rose from Rs 188 in 1950-51 to Rs 299 in 1968-69. 


In the field of agriculture, the State had a fair share of the green revolution. In the plan period upto 
end of 1968-69 about 1,11,000 acres of additional land had been brought under irrigation. The 
production of foodgrains steadily increased by increasing use of fertilizer and high yielding seeds. The 
addition in foodgrains in 1969-70 was 909 lakh quintals., Earning from agriculture countribute 30% 
of the State income. ; 


The area under horticulture expanded from 56,000 acres in 1964-65 to 1,00,000 acres in 1969-70. 


Fruit export increased from about 3.39 lakh quintals in 1966 to 7.36 lakh quintals in 1969-70. The 
value of fruits been thus increased to over Rs 9 crores for the year 1970. 


Air communication has vastly improved. The extension of railway line upto Jammu is already under 
construction. = 


Road milage had-expanded to 78,000 metres in 1968-69; this is a proportion of 5.6 metres road milage 
per hundred sq kms. : 


The Government transport fleet consists of 1,150 vehicles against only 255 vehicles in 1948. 


There are at present 903 doctors in the State against only 123 in 1947. The life expectancy has increased 
from 32 years in 1947 to 50 years at present. Per capita expenditure on health has risen from 47 paise 
in 1947 to Rs 10.75 at present. Free medical attendance and treatment has been provided to Govern- 
ment Employees and their dependents. 


Jammu and Kashmir is perhaps one of the few States in the country where education is free right from 
the kindergarten class to the post-graduate standard. About 87.30% of boys and 32.76% of girls in 
the age group of 6-11 are at present in schools. Besides there are now two full-fledged universities in 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


There are 103 newspapers published in Jammu and Kashmir State which include 16 Dailies, 68 
Weeklies and 19 periodicals. 
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RADICAL ALTERNATIVE TO CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 12) 


the character of the Congress. 
That party continues to be the 
big monolith, the all things to all 
men circus it always was. All the 
slogan-mongering and the occa- 
sional gimmickry is not going 
to find the answers to the problems 
that are staring us in the face. 

It, therefore, becomes impera- 
tive for Socialists to propel the 
urge of the people through dyna- 
mic mass action. While a sus- 
tained effort is made to compel 
the Prime Minister to fulfil her 
promises to the people, the So- 
cialists must also re-establish their 
credibility. One of the important 
steps in that direction ‘is to bring 


about unification of socialist 
forces. 
The office seeking by Socialists 


was one of the reasons for their 


disintegration in the past 1967 


period. A firm resolve to stay 
out of power unless we are in a 
position to effectively implement 
our policies should rid us of the 
evil consequences of office-seeking. 

A dialogue between the So- 
cialists and other parties of the 
Left must also start immediately. 
The sectarianism of the CPM 
and the commitment of the CPI 
to the Congress party should not 
be allowed to stand in the way of 
an attempt to debate the funda- 
mental issues involved in the 
present situation. 

Inside the CPI, there is. dis- 
enchantment at the Party’s line 
of playing second fiddle to the 
Congress. The CPI ranks also 
realise that the success of the 
party at the polls was not due to 
its own organisation or appeal. 
In constituencies where they 
fought the Congress, they lost 
miserably, except the two or three 
seats they won. The rest of the 
seats the CPI owes to the Congress. 
The radical ranks of the party 
would not relish this situation for 
long. 

The CPM’s sectarianism, while 
giving results in one State, has 
been its undoing elsewhere. The 
only course open to that party 
is to shun its sectarianism and 
develop fraternal relations with 
other parties of the left. 


A defeat in the elections does 
not mean the end of the journey 
for parties and people committed 
to the policies of radical trans- 
formation of society. If today the 
Left parties are reeling under the 
impact of defeat, it is essentially 
because they have failed to estab- 
lish that vital link between elec- 
tions and mass struggles. 

In the coming days, there will 
have to be intensification of the 
mass action on specific issues at 
various levels in coopertion with 
parties and groups willing to go 
along. In the process it may 
become necessary to change the 
organisational structure of the 
party. Sticking to traditional 
concepts of organisation and action 
can sometimes be a bane, and in 
the present situation at least it 
has been so. 

The important thing is to 
realise that the alternative to the 
Congress has to be a radical one, 
and only in that realisation will 
the Socialists be able to fulfil their 
destiny. 
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POLICY 
(Continued from page 29) 


be recognised. After a period of, 
say, two years, recognition should 
be given to one union on the basis 
of a secret ballot. 

(b) Collective bargaining must 
be strengthened by cutting out all 
government interference through 
conciliation, adjudication, etc. 
All statutory rights and grie- 
vances relating to an individual 
should be ‘made justiciable at the 
instance of the parties concerned 
and special courts set up for this 

urpose. All collective matters 
should be directly negotiated and 
settled. Parties can agree volun- 
tarily to refer the dispute to- 
arbitration. Failing direct settle- 
ment, the workers should have the 
right to strike. 

(© The right to strike, as the 
very basis of collective bargaining, 
must be unfettered and unequi- 
vocally recognised in all industries 
and services. 
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nationalism and how much their destructive nature 
played the part is a matter to be examined. What- 
` ever may be the reason, it has been noticed that in 
some countries some of the elements declasses did 
participate in the national struggle. Frantz Fanon 
noted how the elements declasses joined the national 
struggle in Kenya. His observation was: “So 
the pimps, the hooligans, the unemployed, and the 
petty criminals, urged on from behind, throw them- 
selves into the struggle for liberation like. stout 
working men. These classless idlers will by militant 
and decisive actions discover the path that leads to 
nationhood. They would not become reformed 
characters to please colonial society, fitting with the 
morality of its rulers; on the contrary, they take for 
granted the impossibility of their entering the city 
save by hand grenades and revolvers. These workless 
less-than-men are rehabilitated in their own eyes and 
in the eyes of the history.” (Frantz Fanon, Ibid, 
pp 103-104) 
In Kenya, the ruling class took a severe attitude 
towards the elements declasses. According to Fanon, 
“In Kenya, preceding the Mau-Mau revolt, it was 


~ noticeable how the British colonial authorities multi-: 


plied intimidatory measures against the lumpen pro- 
letariat.” It is well understandable why the Kenya 
elements declasses did not dare to enter the city with- 
out hand grenades and revolvers in their hands, why 
they were all out to get rid of the ruling British im- 
perialism from their country. 

But this did not happen in other parts of Africa. 
There, on the contrary, the elements declasses sided 
with the oppressors. Fanon observed: “Colonialism 
will also find in the lumpen proletariat a considerable 
space for manoeuvring. For this reason, any move- 
ment for freedom ought to give its fullest attention 
to this lumpen proletariat. The peasant masses 
will always answer the call to rebellion, but if the 
rebellion’s leaders think it will be able to develop 
without taking masses into consideration, the lumpen 
proletariat will throw itself into the battle and will 
take part into the conflict—but this time on the side 
of the oppressor. And the oppressor, who never 
loses a chance of setting the niggers against each other, 
will be extrémely skilful in using that ignorance and 
incomprehension which are the weakness of the 
lumpen proletariat. If these available reserve of 
human effort is not immediately organised by the 
forces of rebellion, it will find itself fighting as hired 
soldiers side by side with the colonial troops. In 
Algeria, it is the lumpen proletariat which furnished 
the ‘harkish’ and the ‘messalists’ (Algerians enlisted 
in the French army); in Angola, it supplied the road- 
openers who ‘nowadays precede Portuguese armed 
columns; in the Congo, we once more see the lumpen 
proletariat in regional manifestations in Kasai and 
Katanga, while at Leopoldville the Congo’s enemies 
made use of it to organise spontaneous mass meet- 

‘ings against Lumumba.” (Fanon, Ibid; p 109) 

So it is a completely different picture that we saw 
in Kenya. Fanon failed to understand that the 
elements declasses cannot be organised until and unless 
they are reclassed, that is, until and unless they are 

” politicalised. They not only take shelter under the 
Rbigger organisations but prefer to take shelter of that 
= \ 
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organisation where their destructive nature and greed 
will be satisfied. So what happened in Algeria, 
Angola and Congo is more natural than what hap- 
pened in Kenya. In Kenya also, one must remember, 
the elements declasses joined the revolution, but 
in their own fashion, not in an organised form. _ 

However, it may be said that in colonial and semi- 
colonial countries some of the elements declasses, 
in some places depending upon the intimidatory 
measures taken by the ruling class to suppress 
them, may join the revolutionaries in the national 
liberation movements but not in an organised 
form. 

Lastly we see that in the Chinese national re- 
volution, these elements (a good number) took the 
side of revolution. Of course, there is no available 
record to show how many of them joined hands with 
Chiang Kai-shek. Mao Tse-tung was charged 
by the Hunan Provincial Committee for taking the 
elements declasses in the party. And Mao Tse-tung 
admitted then in his report to the Central Committee 
of, the Communist Party of China: “One part 
consists of workers, the other of elements declasses. 
(So it is not ture to say, as the Hunan Provincial Com- 
mittee did, that all soldiers are elements declasses). 
The contingent of elements declasses should be replaced 
by peasants and workers, but these are not available 
now. On the one hand, when fighting is going on 
every day, the elements declasses are after all especi- 
ally good fighters. Moreover, casualties are moun- 
ting high. Consequently, not only can we diminish 
the elements declasses now in our ranks, but it is 
even difficult to find more for reinforcements. In 
these circumstances, the only method is to intensify 
political training, so as to effect a qualitative change 
in the elements.” (From report of November 25, 
1928, to the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party} 

Under certain circumstances Mao Tse-tung had 
to accept the elements declasses, but he knew pretty 
well what he was doing. He knew it was better 
to replace them by peasants and workers, but he 
could not afford to do so. So the only alternative 
was left to him was to reclass them culturally and 
politically, that is to make them proletariat to stand 
for the proletariat. He had a strong organisation 
and also an army which facilitated him to proceed 
with the elements declasses. How far he succeeded 
is not known to us. Only we know that in 1939, 
that is after 10 years of experience with the elements 
declasses, Mao Tse-tung came out with the following 
statement: “China’s colonial and semicolonial status 
has created a multitude of unemployed people both 
in the countryside and in the cities. Denied of any 
legitimate way of making a living, many of them 
are forced to resort to illegitimate means, hence the 
robbers, gangsters, beggars, prostitutes, and all those 
who live upon superstitious practices. This social 
stratum is vacillating in character: While one section 
is liable to be bought over by the reactionary forces, 
Another section can join the revolution. Lacking 
the constructive quality and given more to destruc- 
tion than to construction, these people after joining 
the revolution, become the source of the ideology of 
the roving insurgents and of anarchism among the 
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ranks of revolution. Therefore we should know how 
to remould them and forestall their destructiveness.” 
(Mao Tse-tung, “Chinese Revolution,” December 
1939, Selected Works, Vol 3, p 95) 

In this above writing, Mao Tse-tung, though 
sympathetic, mentioned categorically the danger of 
taking the elements declasses in the party. So he 
emphasised on the point of remoulding them, that 
is, to keep them in party reclassed. As I mentioned 
before, Mao ventured to do so only because he had 
a strong party and an army. 

However, it can be said looking at the events of 
different countries, that the elements declasses usually 
sided with the oppressors in the national liberation 
movement, but some of them in some countries under 
certain circumstances sided with the revolution and 
mostly in their own fashion, except in China where 
the elements declasses joined the national liberation 
movement and the strong party machinery and the 
leadership succeeded to remould them, reclass them, 
and make use of them. 

Role of the Elements Declasses in the Class Struggle: 
What role will the elements declasses play in the 


class struggle? Whatever may be the reasons for, 


which the elements declasses joined national liberation 
movement, it is probably true that some form of nation- 
alism did play a part. Butin the class struggle, 
nationalism is absent. It is the struggle of one 
class against the other. Here we are referring to the 
struggle of the proletariat class. We know that this 
struggle is the highest form of struggle. -Though 
it is the struggle for domination of the proletariat 
over the bourgeoisie, at the same time, it is the struggle 
to abolish their own class with the other classes of 
society to make the society classless. It must be 
understood that the proletariat does not fight for the 
selfish class interest only. When it does, it becomes 
trade union movement to meet their selfish ends, 
it ceases to be class struggle then for the emancipation 
of their own class and also the whole human society. 
That is why the class struggle of the proletariat does 
not permit any selfish motive of the class itself, or 
of its vanguard—the party—or of any groups, or of 
any individual who joined the side of proletariat in 
the class struggle. It is also known that in this strug- 
gle the consciousness of the highest degree and utmost 
sacrifice is required. What role will the elements 
declasses take in this struggle? 

Marx and Engels stated very boldly as regards 
the role of the elements declasses in the proletarian 
movement. In the Communist Manifesto, Marx 
and Engels categorically spoke about the classless 
elements. The ‘dangerous class, the social scum, 
that passively rotting mass thrown off by the lowest 
layer of the old society, may, here and there, be swept 
into the moayement by a proletarian revolution; its, 
condition of life, however, prepares it far more for 
the part of the bribed tool of reactionary intrigue.” 

` (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, vol I, p 42) 

Marx and Engels did not hesitate to call this class- 
less elements as dangerous class. Secondly, it has 
been mentioned that the elements declasses “‘...may 
here and there, be swept into the movement by a 
proletarian revolution”. Marx and Engels did not 
use the word “may join” but instead used the word 
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“swept”, Marx and Engels, lastly, categorically 
mentioned about the elements declasses and warned 
that “‘...prepare it far more‘for the part of a bribed 
tool of reactionary intrigue”. 

The truth of this profound statement was found in 
Algeria, Congo and Angola. What happened in 
Hitler’s Germany in the beginning? This “dangerous 
class” marched with Hitler. And lastly what is 
happening today in our country? Who are these Shiv 
Sena in Maharashtra, who are intimidating Commu- 
nist workers? Who are these Lachit Sena in Assam? 
And in Bengal who are the leaders of the group kil- 
lings, grievous assaults and individual murders? 
They are this very ‘‘dangerous class” mentioned by 
Marx—the elements declasses. And whatever may 
be their modus operandi and whichever cloak they 
put on to hide their face, basically they are the same 
persons, their deeds are the same and the effects of 
their deeds are also the same, that is, counter-revo- 
lution. We are passing through a phase of counter- 
revolution in Bengal. And it is a pity that the leader 
of this counter-revolution is not the known reactionary 
party or parties but said to be some Left revolutionary 
parties. This is probably unprecedented\jin history. 
Why this state of affairs in Bengal? 

In the other States of India, the elements declasses 
joined the known reactionary parties, but here in 
Bengal the elements declasses managed to join known 
revolutionary parties. This state of affairs would 
have been absent if the Left United Front Govern- 
ment had not come to power. I have mentioned 
before that the elements declasses always need and 
seek help and shelter of the party in power. It is a 
known fact that so long as the Congress was in power 
most of the elements declasses were with them. But 
things started changing since 1966, and in 1967 thé 
UF came to power. As a result, we saw the rush 
for changing the sides by the elements declasses. 
CPM being the biggest party, absorbed most of them. 
Sri Promode Das Gupta did not try to hide this fact. 
It does not mean by this that elements declasses did 
not exist in the Left parties when the Congress was 
in power. They were, but their number was insigni- 
ficant. They were taken not to remould them poli- 
tically but an opportunistic alliance was`made with 
them, to make use of them against the hired elements — 
declasses in the Congress party. That is, in the past 
the Congress hired the elements declasses in great 
numbers to utilise them, and the Left parties also 
utilised them in the same manner, but their number 
was insignificant. In the past, those elements declas- 
ses had no position in the party. But when the 
UF came to powr, the elements declasses joined en- 
mass the CPM and the party, as it did in the past, 
accepted them and this time as party beings. Why 
the CPM leaders did this is a different subject-matter 
altogether. Here in this article we are concerned 
only with what role the elements declasses are playing 
in Bengal politics today, and how they have affected 
the whole society, politically and culturally. 

It is not true that all the elements declasses joined 
the CPM. It is not a fact in practice, and theoreti- 
cally this is impossible. It is impossible because of 
the strong individualism and rivalry amongst 
themselves. If A, B and_C go to one party, there 
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will be always D and F to go to the party which is 
rival to the party A, Band C are in. 

Before we open up a discussion as regards the 
part played by the elements declasses in Bengal 
politics today, we must see the economic, political 
and cultural state of affairs in Bengal in the sixties. 

It is well known that economically, this State is 
suffering the most. The absence of new industry 
and closure of many of the existing factories is daily 
throwing thousands of people out of employment. 
“Secondly, the Left parties, practically established 
a culture of negation and defiance by their long period 
of negative politics, and consequently, the absence 
of positive mass struggle with a positive programme. 
This has affected the whole society and more so the 
young ones. 

No one can live with negativism alone, and to 
keep up negativism and to live at the same time, 
one must resort to oppurtunism. So the Left politi- 
cal parties, with their negative politics, had to resort 
to oppurtunism to maintain their very existence. Op- 
purtunism, if pursued for a long period, corrupts 
the party, its leaders and workers. J have mentioned 
before, to live decently in this society we do corrupt 


ourselves some way or other, and this is the third ` 


feature. 

In the past, in the days of anti-British national 
movement, the whole mode of life of the political 
leaders and ‘workers were ideal. Their selflessness 
and sacrifice for the country and the cause, attrac- 
ted the people and more so the young ones. It did 
not matter whether most of the young ones participat- 
ed or not, the fact was, to them, the political workers 
were ideal. And in those days the young ones tried 
to follow the political workers. And the elements 
declasses did not dare lift their fingers against any 
political worker, because they were morally weak 


and the political workers were morally strong. Things ` 


started changing in the post-Independence era. Prac- 
tically overnight, the Congress threw away all its prog- 
ressive programmes to the waste-paper basket and 
a wave of corruption not only swept the Congress 
organisation but also the whole nation, as also 
the Left political parties. The Left political parties 
were suffering from the intractable disease, 
Negativism, for a long period and now to keep their 
existence, contracted a new disease, Oppurtunism. 
For this negative and opportunistic character of the 
political parties and the political workers, the young 
ones lost any respect for the political parties and their 
workers. 

In this situation, the young ones who had not had 
any ideal to hold on to, no employment to build their 
career, were bewildered, and at the same time saw 
the elements declasses living a decent life in their 
own way. Naturally, the young ones who -were 
not declassed, developed a tendency to lean on the 
side of the elements declasses because they, elements 
declasses, expressed defiance, wrath and hatred against 
society and at the same time there was the romanti- 
cism of the young mind. But still the young ones 
did not group with the elements declasses because 
of their cultural level. 

In the post-Independence era, as per rule, the 
elements declasses changed sides and went over to 
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the Congress and other Right reactionary parties. It 
must be remembered that the number of elements 
declasses was far less then thanitis today. However, 
as I have mentioned before, the Congress accepted 
but did not take them into their party ranks. They 
were utilised on occasions. The Left political parties, 
in facing the elements declasses, took to an opportu- 
nistic way of combatting them, that is, instead of fight- 
ing them, themselves invited the other group of ele- 
ments declasses who were their rivals. As a matter 
of fact, all the parties, Right or Left, harboured ele- 
ments declasses to combat elements declasses of the 
other parties. Obviously, Congress, being the big- 
gest party and the party in power, harboured the 
largest number. In this process, the elements declasses 
started getting socially established. : 

Still worse happened in Bengal when the UF 
came to power. Overnight, again, as per rule, the 
elements declasses changed side and joined the ruling 
parties. Obviously, they selected the biggest party 
of the land, the CPM. This time we see a qualitative 
change in the behaviour of the leaders of the CPM. | 
They not only accepted the elements declasses cordi- 
ally, but also brought them to their party ranks. The 
CPM leaders were so much particular about the 
elements declasses that they did not want any rival 
group to join any other party. So the leaders of this 

arty, to have most of the elements declasses in the 
and, not only bribed them but also forced them to 
join CPM with the state power in hand. It does not 
mean that by bribing and forcing the CPM got all 
of them. But it is a fact that most of them joined 
the CPM. 

The CPM leaders being pushed by the urge of in- 
creasing the size and strength of the party, in the 
absence of positive programme, and mass struggle 
with a positive programme adopted the easiest, 
opportunistic, and disastrous way, that is, to 
grow at the expense of other Left parties. No new 
bases but the base of others: and to do this one re- 
quires force. But the leaders and the workers are 
coward to the bone to apply force by themselves. 
And in this period, when the leaders saw the rush of 
elements declasses entering their party, they saw the 
way out. That is why the, CPM leaders not only 
accepted the elements declasses in their party ranks 
but, to make proper use of them, to get rid of the 
other Left political parties and to suppress any opposi- 
tion in the party, put these elements in important 
positions, and handed over arms (bamboo sticks 
to firearms). This set up a chain reaction in Bengal 
political situation. CPM compelled all the other 
Left parties to take up the same opportunistic method 
to save their respective parties. 

Thus, the questionable elements, elements declas- 
ses, got socially established. And a new culture, 
the culture of the elements declasses, emerged and 
received social recognition. As a result, the young 
ones who, though attracted by the elements declasses, 
but still hesitating to join hands with them, 
got the green signal, accepted the newly established 
culture of the elements declasses and started joining 
hands with them. So it may be said that today 
the elements declasses are not isolated and alone; 
not only are the ‘political parties behind them but 
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also with the establishment of their culture in the 
society a great number of young ones are also follow- 
ing them. The effect of this is known to all. The 
effect we see in banner headings in the daily news- 
papers. 
_ I recall here the statement made by Mao Tse-tung: 
...these people, after joining the revolution, become 
the source of the ideology of the roving insurgents and 
of anarchism among the ranks of revolution.” The 
ideology of roving insurgents and of anarchism, 
the culture of elements declasses, has swept the angry 
young generation. Their ideology is the dominating 
one today. It is not the revolution which has swept 
the elements declasses but it-is the elements declasses 
which has swept the revolution. 

Soit may be concluded that in general, the elements 
declasses is a “dangerous class”, they have no posi- 
tive role in the proletarian revolution other than the 
role of counter-revolutionaries. Some may be swept 
in the revolution but then also they march along 
with the revolution only when the elements are re- 
classed with the proletariat by way of political indoc- 
trination, and this is possible only when the tide of 
revolution is high and the organisation is very strong. 

What is to be done? If this question is asked pro- 
bably one answer will be heard in reply, “Heaven 
only knows.” If it is agreed that we are passing 
through a stage of counter-revolution then there are 
two alternatives in front of us: (a) either to push for- 
ward the revolution or (4) to lie low for the time being. 
The Naxalites tried and are trying to push forward 
the revolution, of course in their own fashion. The 
tragedy is, though the Naxalites are honest and sincere 
in their purpose but because they are also very much 
influenced by the culture of the elements declasses 
- and are not out of it, cannot see things beyond roving 


insurgence and anarchism. It is not the elements 
declasses itself which is influencing the Naxalites 
because they are insignificant in number in that party, 
but their culture which has gripped them. As a 
result, the action of the Naxalites are taking them 
away from the people every day. 

The pressing silence and intentional aloofness of 
the people from the. current events tell us to lie low 
for the time being. But to lie low means to give 
further free hand to the murderers and gangsters to 
do anything they like. Ina discussion in a convention, 
Sri Som Nath Lahiri was thinking aloud and said: 
“In the near future, the question of arming the people 
may arise to deal with the elements declasses and their 
deeds.” How can the.people be armed? It is the 
armed revolution about which can arm the people. 
But there is no such programme right now. But 
the elements declasses by their deeds is creating 
havoc everyday. Not only this, a far more dangerous 
Situation is awaiting us. These elements declasses, 
the great revolutionaries under the banner of the CPM, 
can be hired tomorrow by any reactionary party to 
butcher all the workers and leaders of the Left parties 
and in that case Sri Promode Das Gupta will not be 
excluded. All that is needed is a sackful of money. 
The silent public today will be silent then also. So 
the danger is imminent. To face this situation the 
broadest possible unity for a mass struggle with a 
minimum-most programme is the answer. It is 
pointless now to put the parties on a weighing scale 
to measure their progressiveness and then unite. 
The robbers have broken open the door of the house 
and have started looting. What to do in this situa- 
‘ion? To think of whom to call to help us or to take 
everybody’s help to get rid of the robbers first? 
This, we will have to decide. Time is very short. 
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Third, the Party’s propaganda work was insufficient. In particular, propaganda work by the provin- 
cial Party committees was unsatisfactory and propaganda teams were in general weak organizationally and 
did not play enough of a role. This defect found its most glaring expression in South Pyongan Province. 
Neither handbills nor posters were put up in some areas of the province. I went to Daedong County a week 
after the promulgation of the Land Reform Law, but there was not a handbill nor a poster to be seen. 


The thing was true of Hwanghae Province. Newspapers carrying the text of the Land Reform Law 
were not available to the peasants, some of whom did not even know the name of the Party paper. The office 
of the provincial and county Party committees, however, were piled high with newspapers. This is indeed a 
iy chet matter. It made it impossible for the masses of the peasants to have a thorough knowledge of the land 
reform. 


Due to lack of understanding of the Land Reform Law, some cadres of North Pyongan Province them- 
selves interpreted it arbitrarily and implemented it in a distorted manner. The Party Committee of Uiju County, 
North Pyongan Province, failed not only to make a profound study of the Land Reform Law but 
also to study the instructions of the Party Central Committee on its implementation. As a result it gave no 
guidance to the people’s committees or the rural committees, but instead, formed an absurd “Commission for 
the Enforcement of Land Reform” within the county Party committee itself and even hung up a door plate 
coe ae name. This isa concrete example of inadequate organizational leadership and propaganda work 

y the Party. 

Owing to such inadequate propaganda work by the Party, the peasants failed to have a full understand- 
ing of the political significance of the land reform and engrossed themselves wholly in the distribution of land. 
ie ee land had been distributed to the peasants, some of them did not even know where the land 

ad come from. 


This was because the work of preparing and mobilizing the Party members ideologically was unsatis- 
factory and the Party functionaries themselves lacked a correct understanding of the Party’s policy for the 
land reform. Party organs and Party organizations at all levels should promptly rectify the serious defects in 
propaganda work and intensify their political and propaganda work among the vast masses of the people. 

Fourth, we still lack vigilance. Since the land reforms the class struggle has become more acute. 
The landlords are frantically engaging in_Jast-minute manoeuvres and the reactionaries are continuing their 
terrorist activities. 


Various plots by the reactionaries and pro-Japanese elements were exposed during the land reform. 
In Jasong County, North Pyongan Province, a landlord held the post of chairman of the county peasants’ 
union and attempted to frustrate the enforcement of the Land Reform Law, and in Anak County, Hwanghae 
Province, landlords and pro-Japanese elements hid rifles and machine guns underground. Six terrorists were 
arrested in Pyongyang, Kangwon Province: a Japanese and two traitors to the nation were caught carrying 
poison into Yongpyong. 


In Hamhung, a counter-revolutionary demonstration against-the land reform was held by college and 
middle school boys, instigated by pro-Japanese elements and landlords. This shows that the South Hamgyong 
Provincial Party Committee and the Party organizations of Hamhung City lacked vigilance. 


We should be aware of the fact that the plots and sinister machinations of enemies to undermine our 
Party and the people’s power and to weaken the democratic forces of the people are still continuing. Our 
Party organizations, however, are not yet vigilant enough against them. We must rectify this defect without 
delay. 


Fifth, the work of uniting the broad masses under the public organizations was not done well. In the 
course of the land reform, the prestige of our Party rose greatly among the masses and, accordingly, the public 
organizations such as the peasants’ associations, the Women’s Union and Democratic Youth League branches, 
which were working in. the rural areas under the leadership of the Party, gained the deep confidence of the 
masses. Nevertheless, these public organizations failed to expand their ranks in full measure. 


Numerous peasant activists who had displayed enthusiasm and initiative in the struggle for the land 
reform were not admitted into the public organizations. The peasants’ associations put off the expansion 
of their organizations until after the land reform, and the Democratic Youth League, in many cases, merely 
tailed behind the peasants’ associations and did not work vigorously to draw the rural youth into its ranks. 
Party organizations at all levels should therefore direct serious attention to fortifying the public organizations 
in the rural districts. 


IV. Our Tasks 


Comrades, now that the land reform has been completed victoriously, our Party is confronted with 
the weighty task of consolidating and following up this victory. This can be done only by strengthening the 
forces of the Party and correctly implementing our Party’s policies in the countryside. 
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What, then, are the immediate tasks of our Party? 


First, we should see to it that the peasants, who have become masters of the land, devote themselves to 
increasing production for their own well-being and for the benefit of the state. If the land is left to lie idle 
or the harvest drops after the land reform it will create conditions favourable to the reactionaries in conduct- 
ing pernicious propaganda. 


Therefore, our slogan is: “Greet the first spring of liberated Korea with increased production don’t 
let even an inch of land lie idle!” The Party should ensure that this slogan is carried out thoroughly. It should 
lead the peasants to do the spring ploughing well and take measures to supply them with seeds, farm imple- 
ments and fertilizers which are sorely needed. In order toensure the success of the spring ploughing. we 
should rouse the peasants’ associations and the other public organizations to activity and give full play to the 
spirit of mutual aid of the peasants. 


Party organs and Party organizations at all levels must remember that only by ensuring success in the 
first sowing following the land reform, will they be able to consolidate the victory of the land reform and 
ma hantly solve all the difficult political and economic problems that-lie ahead. Our Party organizations 

Party members in the countryside, therefore, should work devotedly in the forefront of the spring 
Sipe and sowing under the slogans: “Increase production with might and main!” and “Don’t leave your 
land lying idle!” i 


“Second, the recent land reform has been carried out-in a democratic, revolutionary way through the 
medium of the rural committees formed with the poor peasants and hired peasants as their core. The Party 
has already sown the seeds of revolution in the countryside. We should nurture these seeds. 


For the purpose, the Party should amalgamate the rural committees with the pasants’ associations in 
order to reinforce the latter and elevate their role still more. In some areas, landlords and rich farmers had 
formed themselves into the peasants’ associations and grabbed the leadership, thus weakening the role of the 
association. We should from now on, select tested activists from among those poor peasants and hired pea- 
sants who have worked with the rural committees, assign them to leading Positions and drive out all the reac- 
tionaries so as to strengthen the associations organizationally. 


In this way, the foothold of our Party in the countryside should be snan the composition of 
the rural Party organizations improved and the forces of the Party expanded and fortified with the poor pee 
sants and hired peasants as their core. 


Third, we should intensify the political education of the Party members. The land reform has T 
the very low political level of Party functionaries, not to speak of the rank-and-file members. Some Party 
workers do not have a good knowledge of the tasks of the Korean revolution at its present stage, many Party 
members performed their tasks in a bureaucratic manner, instead of thoroughly explaining the policies and 
line of the Party to the masses. In particular, they did not carry on the land reform in close combination with 
immediate political tasks—the establishment of a-provisional government, the liquidation of the traitors to the 
nation and reactionaries and other political work—but occupied themselves only with the work of land 
distribution. 

It is true that the political level of the Party members rose markedly during the recent land reform. 
But, considering the revolutionary tasks confronting us and the increasing political awakening of the masses, 
their ideological and political level is still very low. The Party, therefore, should do all it can to intensify the 
political education of its cadres and its entire membership. . 


We should also fight in a proper manner against Right and “Left” deviations on the part of our cadres 
and members. Our Party members are not yet firmly armed with Marxist-Leninist ideology. We should, 
therefore, adopt a careful attitude towards those Party members who have committed errors and educate them 
in all sincerity. We should not denounce them, branding them at random as “Left deviationists.” “Right 
deviationists” or “factionalists”’. Of course, we cannot overlook Right and “Left” deviations. At present, 
the Right deviations are particularly dangerous because quite a few people who were under the influence of the 
landlords and rich farmers have joined our Party. 


; We should always be resolute in waging a principled struggle against all types of deviations from the 

Party line and should nip them in the bud. It is not a correct method of work to leave a Party member to 
himself without helping him to rectify his defects in good time, and then to drive him out at one blow after his 
defects have grown irreparable. People should be educated with all sincerity so that they may be safeguarded 
from committing errors and will not commit serious ones. Those who have committed errors should fully 
realize what is wrong with them and correct the errors. 


Fourth, we have to strengthen the work of the organs of people’s power. 
The Party still fails to give satisfactory leadership to the organs of state power. In the localities, the 
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Party does not lead and assist the people’s committees in their work, but ignores them and does the work in 
their stead, there by rendering the people’s committees impotent. In South Hamgyong and South Pyogan 
Provinces, the Party organs pushed aside the people’s committees and came to the fore to do everything them- 
selves, reducing the people’s committees to a secondary role.” 


This method of work has paralyzed the initiative of the people’s power, at the same time weakening 
the leading role of the Party. 


Since our organs of state power are founded on the basis of the united front of democratic political 
parties and public organizations, our Party should fully collaborate with other parties in the organs of state 
power, while playing the nuclear and leading role, and should always carry out all its policies through the 
people’s committees. 


In order to strengthen the Party’s leadership of the peoples state organs, the Party groups within the 
-people’s committees should be reinforced and the political education of the Party members intensified so that 
the Party members may have a correct understanding of the Party’s leading role in the organs of state power. 


E At the same time we should reinforce the structure of the peoples committees and allocate the best 
workers to them. 


In quite a number of localities the people” s committees are still very weak and reactionary elements 
are entrenched in them. In Kapsan County of South Hamgyong Province the chairman of the people’s com- 
mittee, in his attempt to frustrate the enforcement of the Land Reform Law, suggested distributing the land by 
lottery. The chairman of Huchand County People’s Committee, North Pyongan Province. had been an officially 
appointed member of the North Pyongan Provincial Council under Japanese imperialist rule and his vice- 
chairman had been a notorious head of a myon in the early days of the liberation, both these men came out 

` against the three-to-seven tenant system and the patriotic delivery of grain to the state. It hardly needs saying 
that they obstructed the land reform. Landlords and former corrupt officials are still to be found entrenched 
in quite a number of people’s committees. 


However, these state organs cannot be appraised as protecting the interests of the landlords or reaction- ` 
aries. The organs of state power themselves belong to our people. The important thing isto drive the reac- 
tionaries out of them. 


We should rid the people’s committees of alien elements and replenish them with the best members of 
the rural committees. Party organs and organizations at all levels should immediately take up the work of 
reorganizing the people’s committees. 


Fifth, the activities of the mass organizations should be intensified. During the recent land reform, 
the activities and role of the mass organizations were great, but these organizations were not sufficiently stren- 
gthened and developed organizationally. Particularly unsatisfactory was the work of developing such mass 
organizations as the Democratic Youth League and Women’s Union. There are quite a few counties where 
Women’s Union organizations have not yet been formed. We can no longer tolerate such a state of affairs. 


Party organs at all levels and their responsible functionaries should work actively to enrol the masses 
of rural women and youth in the mass organizations, and to rally them around the Party and the people’s power 
in order to enlist them as soon as possible in the construction of the country. 


In connection with the work of public organizations, I should like to emphasize that it is important 
to strengthen the work of the Democratic Youth League in the schools and to do good work among the students. 


Everywhere the reactionaries make use of the students for their sinister aims. But we would be gravely 
mistaken if we were to regard all students as reactionary elements. Not all students are scrons of the landlords 
or are reactionaries. 


We should remember that students can play a progrssive role in colonial and semicolonial countries. 
Our Party organs and organizations did’not know this and paid no attention to education and to work among 
students, with the result that not a few students were used by the reactionaries. 


We should, therefore, begin by examining and reeducating the teachers in order to improve education 
radically. The best Democratic Youth League workers should be assigned to all schools as directors of 
discipline in order to get rid of reactionary students and at the same time, the work of the Democratic Youth 
League should be strengthened in the schools. Colleges and specialized schools should introduce a state stipend 
system to aid students from poor families and should improve the composition of the student body. 

Sixth, the Party should fortify its footholds in the countryside, consolidating and developing the results 
of the land reform. It should not only organise party cells in factories and other enterprises, but also go deep 
into the midst of the poor peasants and hired peasants and extensively organize Party cells in the rural areas. 
The most important duty facing our Party is to expand and reinforce its strongholds in order to prepare for the 
forthcoming battles. 

Our Party has not yet taken deep root among the workers and peasants, the basic masses. The rural 
strongholds, of the Party were expanded and fortified considerably in the course of the recent land reform, but 
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that is only the first step. 


Therefore, Party organizations at all levels and Party functionaries should concentrate their efforts 
on strengthening the Party organizationally and expanding its ranks. 

Party organizations should thoroughly eradicate such tendencies as opening the door of the Party 
wide in an unprincipled way on the pretext of enlarging the Party ranks, and leaving new Party members 
without education and training. 


They should prevent alien elements such as pro-Japanese persons and landlords from worming their 
way into tbe Party and at the same time, continue to wage a resolute struggle to purge their ranks of factional 
and alien elements in order to secure ideological unanimity and unity of will in the Party. 


Lastly, the wicked propaganda of the landlords and the subversive manoeuvres of the South Korean 
reactionaries should be smashed completely. 

The vile propaganda of the landlords can be generally classified into two categories. One is the false 
rumour circulated by them concerning a political question, i.e., the question of the establishment of a provision 
government. The reactionary landlords are threatening the peasants by saying that Syngaman Rhee will 
come to power and that the peasants will then be deprived of the land again. The other is related to the 
question of the patriotic delivery of grain to the state. The landlords say that the peasants have received land 
but their burden will grow heavier than before. 


What should be our attitude to such demagogy? 


We have to intensify propaganda for shattering the demagoy of the landlords in the countryside by 
mobilizing the best propaganda forces of all the public organizations. We have to publicize in the most con- 
vincing way the fact that Syngman Rhee cannot possibly enjoy the support of the people because he is opposed 
to democracy, which the Korean people unanimously demand, the fact that the peasants from this year on 
need not pay any farm rent or the miscellaneous levels exacted by the Japanese imperialists and the landlords, 
but will only pay a very reasonable sum as progressive tax according to crop yields, and the fact that the organs 
of people’s power will do its best to improve the livelihood of the peasants. 


Not only should we conduct this propaganda work in an effective way, but we should help the peasants 
to do the spring sowing well and should unfold among the broad masses a campaign of labour service for 
national construction. 


At the same time, a powerful struggle has to be waged against the calumnies and the subversive maneou- 
vres of the South Korean reactionaries. 


At present the rural situation in the area north of the 38th parallel forms a striking contrast with that 
in the South. The land problem has been completely solved in the North. But in the South even the three-to- 
seven tenant system has not yet been introduced, let alone the land reform, nor have any policies ever been 
formulated for the solution of the land problem. The reactionaries south of the 38th parallel are madly slander- 
ing the land reform in North Korea, clamouring : “Let’s wait and see. You cannot farm without landlords.” 
We should raise agricultural production by doing the spring ploughing and sowing properly, and thus improve 
the livelihood of the peasants so as to shatter the propaganda of the South Korean reactionaires. 


The South Korean reactionaries once clamoured for the removal of the 38th parallel, shifting the res- 
ponsiblity for its existence onto the Communist Party, but now they do not utter a single word about 1ts removal. 
It seems that they are now very much afraid of the north wind and, far from directing the south wind at us, 
ni terrified of the democratic reforms we have carried out in North Korea and the Twenty Point Platform we 

ave announced. ` 


Following the land reform, we announced and are already carrying out in North Korea the Twenty 
Point Platform which will be the foundation of the future programme of a unified Korean government. Conse- 
quently, in North Korea the democratic forces are developing rapidly and the living standards of the people 
are being gradually improved. This has scared the South Korean reactionaries so much that they are engaging 
in all sorts of machinations and sending terrorists into North Korea to destroy what we have achieved. 


Hence, we should not even for a moment slacken our viglance agiainst reaction, The Party’s political 
and organizational work should be strengthened in the countryside, particularly in Hwanghae and Kangwon 
Province, so that the masses of the people may sharpen their hatred and their vigilance against the enemy 
and unmask and wipe out spies, wreckers and saboteurs. 

Comrades, our Party has victoriously accoplished the land reform, the centuries-old hope of the 
Korean peasantry, and thereby laid a solid foundation for the democratic development of our country. This 
great socio-economic reform will be a tremendous force in stepping up the construction of a democratic in- 
dependent state. 

7 Party organizations at all levels and the entire membership of the Party must devote all their energies to 
the struggle to consolidate the results of the land reform and to solve successfully the immediate democratic 
tasks. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems “and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such“ 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, 
the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Choosing New Cabinet 


Smr Indira Gandhi is now giving final touches to 
her team in the Government. Unlike at any 
other time, national and international developments 
have bestowed a special significance on the Prime 
Minister’s choice of her Cabinet colleagues, announce- 
ment of which is expected any day now. 
Today, her Cabinet and Government will be 


called upon not only to tackle and solve intricate - 


and even intractable domestic problems, but also 
to prepare for exigencies that may follow the mis- 
adventure of a neighbour made desperate by its 
failure to subdue a valiant people into colonial sla- 
very. It has to be a team of persons with definite 
commitment plus. 

It is that plus factor, in the given circumstances, 
which calls for an assessment of an individual’s 
talent from various angles. It is time to realise that 
formal commitment is not enough; one’s capacity 
to handle a particular assignment should, in today’s 
circumstances, become the criterion for handing 
over independent responsibility for ahy department 
of the Government. With concentration of attention 
on the functions of the ministries charged with the 
implementation of the economic plans and program- 
‘mes of the Government in response to popular de- 
mand, this has become imperative. 

Qualities required for carrying out the tasks of 
the Government and the ministries have dramatically 
changed since 1947, if one compares the total area 
of responsibility then with that today. It will be 
seen, the tasks then were relatively simple: we, had 
a modicum of infrastructure and the talent needed 
to operate it was available. We had experts to man- 
age the irrigation projects and the power houses. 
The available sterling balances looked after the 
as yet inchoate independent economy of India. Till 
about the beginning of the Second Plan, the going 
was good at that level. 

However, stresses and strains, both economic 
and political, appeared and enveloped us when we 
started paying attention to regeneration of the econo- 


my, developing the sinews of industry and building 
an infrastructure commensurate with it. The sacri- 
fices called for growth with justice were not forth- 
coming, nor did the persons at the helm show the 
necessary courage and foresight to go direct to the 
people and secure their cooperation to execute this 
gigantic national undertaking. At that time also, 
it was the overwhelming majority of Congressman 
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in the Lok Sabha that stood by their Government, 
But run-of-the-mill Congressmen were not of the 
calibre, character and integrity essential to man and 
direct the complex processes of economic, and there- 
fore political, developments engendered by the efforts 
to accelerate growth. 

Things have changed qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively since then. India now has a com- 
plex infrastructure and a complex industrial base 
with heavy, light and consumer industries, growing 
engineering and machine-building industries, the 
Hindustan Steel and the heavy engineering complex. 
Today, the economy needs power and petroleum to 
feed this industrial growth. It is at such moments 
that men, both in the Government and at the civil 
service level, face demands on their political acumen, 
personal character and integrity, and capability. The 
reality, however, is that the calibre of Congress 
politicians as well as of men in the higher echelons 
of the civil service has suffered a precipitate decline. 

In fact, the leadership of the country and the 
Government had paid scant attention to nursing 
and training people for the complex tasks confron- 
ting the country. For the past twenty years there 
has been a criminal neglect on the part of the Union 
Government and the ruling party in respect of deve- 
loping personnel for the growing technology. There 
has been no investment in this field, nor planned 
development of the required personnel. There has 
been no concerted effort to develop either scientific 
or managerial talent, nor the political leadership 


necessary to harness the available talent. „On the 
other hand, anybody with character, integrity and 
talent has been just a no-starter in politics. 

Smt Indira Gandhi’s efforts at selecting a viable 
team, effective in the present circumstances, must 
be conditioned by these urgent considerations. The 


team she chooses has not only to do a job but also `~ 


encourage and train others both in the party and in 
the Government to meet the challenges ahead. Smt 
Gandhi has done a good job by discarding the 
principle — once a minister, always a minister. 

She has to have ministers whose commitment 
and capability must go together. She cannot have 
ministers who will flaunt commitment without a grasp 
of the subjects entrusted to them. Smt Gandhi 
can hardly meet the requirements of the situation if 
she has a team whose members allow themselves to 
be led by secretaries and bureaucrats. What the 
Prime Minister needs is a band of colleagues who 
will be leaders of their departments as well as talent 
scouts, while having the political integrity to com- 
mand public confidence. . 

It is a welcome sign that Smt Gandhi has decided 
to retire some of her present colleagues because 
of their age or their shortcomings in the obtaining 
dynamic situation. But half-hearted action cannot 
produce the desired result. Keeping in view the im- 
portance of the developing situation in respect of 
both defence and foreign affairs, it would be worth- 
while to pay attention to these portfolios as well 
and devise suitable ways to strengthen them. 
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Bangla Desh: 
Testing 


Time 
for 
Us 


MAY 1, 1971 


T™ CPM leader, Sri A.K. Gopa- 

lan, has called for a special 
session of Parliament to consider 
the situation in Bangla Desh and 
ways and means to help its libe- 
ration struggle. Jana Sangh’s 
Atal Behari Vajpayee requested 
the Prime Minister to convene 
a meetingofthe Opposition parties 
for the same pu 

The National Council of the 
CPI has demanded recognition of 
the Bangla Desh Government by 
India and the socialist countries 
along with all possible help to it. 
The SSP National Executive has 
followed suit. Through numerous 
conferences, conventions, semi- 
nars, forums, teach-ins and public 
meetings, taking place daily all 
over the country, the pledge of 
unconditional support to the libe- 
tation war of the people of Bangla 
Desh has been renewed. 

Pressure is building up every- 
where for the recognition of the 
new Government and thus to faci- 
litate our direct aid to the heroic 
struggle of the freedom-loving 
Bengalee people across the border 
against barbaric aggression by 
the Pakistani military junta. 
Scenes of national solidarity remi- 
niscent of 1962 and 1965 can be 
seen in different cities, towns and 
villages. 

Born of the best anti-imperia- 
list traditions, wherever they are 
and in whatever position and pro- 
fession, our people have denoun- 
ced with one voice the mass exter- 
mination of the people of Bangla 
Desh by a colonial military dicta- 
torship. With unbounded sym- 
pathy and affection the people of 
this country are donating money 
and goods to alleviate the suffe- 
rings of their kin, as it were, and 
to contribute their mite in this 
troubled hour to smoothen the 
birth of a new democratic, secular 
and friendly nation. 

Even, with all this, an air of 
unreality prevails—because there 
is as yet little attempt to either 
understand or explain the impli- 
cations of India’s recognition of 
Bangla Desh and direct aid to the 
freedom fighters. It will not, in 
that situation, be a mere collec- 
tion and despatch of relief goods, 
but direct involvement. 

India—the entire country and 
the entire people—will be involved 
in a war that has to be fought not 


in a distant land outside our 
geographic boundaries, but here, 
on the soil of this country, in our 
hearths and homes. 

It is a pity that the usual 
harangues from the platform have 
more or less tried to represent 
our help as similar to that 
required during a flood or cyclone 
havoc and have avoided educating 
the people about this very serious 
undertaking and preparing them 
for the tremendous fortitude and 
sacrifice that will be needed. It 
is a thousand pities that the lea- 
ders of political parties have 
allowed a valuable month to slip 
by without seriously going about 
this business of preparing the 
people for the onerous task they 
ae so willingly agreed to under- 
take. 

Let us have no illusion that 
the military junta in Pakistan is 
carrying out this ferocious orgy 
of mass killings only to hand over 
a free Bangla Desh on a platter to 
its rightful Government. Let us 
not forget that the colonial mili- 
tary-bureaucratic clique in West 
Pakistan has survived and carried 
on the Martial Law regime on 
the sole basis of rapacious exploi- 
tation of the wealth of Bangla 
Desh, its people and raw material. 

Even a pig retaliates if its 
malodorous sty is sought to be 
removed. The Pakistani military 
junta has existed, expanded and 
enriched itself and its lackeys 
through control over the economy 
of the two wings. If one of them— 
the comparatively richer source— 
is removed from its clutches, the 
entire edifice it has so painstakingly 
built with terror and deception, 
will collapse like a house of cards: 

For the military-bureaucratic 
clique it is a last ditch battle for 
survival. It can be expected to 
fight back desperately. Moreover, 
the military junta is acutely aware 
that the people of West Pakistan 
will not for long tolerate an admi- 
nistration which brings them 
untold sufferings when in fact 
they had exercised their right in 
December to end it. That is 
why the Yahya-Bhutto gang is in 
a desperate hurry to finish the 
operations in Bangla Desh and 
restore there the peace of the 
graveyard. Prolonged military 
action in Bangla Desh will only 
spell its doom. 


It is in this background that we 
must seriously consider our res- 
ponsibility—in all its details—and 
how we are to go about it. Mere 
sentimental froth—however rich 
the literary value of the language 
used and whatever the weight of 
the epithets hurled at the Pakis- 
tani barians—can never do 
‘the job of getting ready a whole 
people to face the privations and 
sacrifices that are inevitable if we 
are to fully demonstrate our soli- 
darity and support to the people 
of Bangla Desh. 

On the other hand, we have the 
spectacle of an Akali Minister of 
Punjab asking the Prime Minister 
not to recognise Bangla Desh 
because it might lead to trouble 
for the people living in that bor- 
der State. It is this spirit of 
capitulation shown by persons in 
responsible pana that has to 
be combated much more vigor- 
ously today. 

Not only this, there is a care- 
less throwing about of long- 
rejected slogans which cannot but 
confuse and deflect our people 
from single-minded support to 
the death-defying struggle of the 
people of Bangla Desh. For 
Instance, the SSP national exe- 


cutive, while calling upon the 
Government to recognise and help 
the Bangla Desh Government with 
every possible necessity including 
arms, has resurrected its moth- 
eaten demand for a federation of 
Pakistan and India in an amended 
form. Now it has virtually called 
for a federation of two Bengals, 
unmindful of the real desire of 
the people of Bangla Desh. Their 
heroic fight against Pakistani 
armed might is to liberate them- 
selves, be a free country and to 
rebuild it according to their own 
genius. It is strange that the 
leaders of the SSP are unable to 
understand this simple fact. On 
the contrary, by such a foolish 
suggestion, they are adding grist 
to the mill of false Pakistani pro- 
Pana that the object of Indian 
elp is nothing but annexation of 
Bangla Desh. More than that, 
they are also helping the military 
junta sow suspicion in the minds 
of the people of Bangla Desh 
itself about “Indian designs”. We 
have to combat such dangerous 
ideas which can only help agents 
provocateurs in their work. 
At the other end stand some 
of our so-called defence experts 
running a pompous study centre, 
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who are bragging about our capa- 
city to “destroy Pakistan”-—-some- 
thing even the Jana Sangh and 
RSS do not say openly today. 
And these are the people and 
institutions who subsist on Govern- 
ment aid and deliberately distort 
the country’s declared policies. 
Flaunting their half baked know- 
ledge of various types of arms and 
glibly speculating our superiority 
in them, they fondly hope that by 
the sheer weight of mass hysteria 
this country will be forced to take 
a false step and these retired 
“experts” would be brought out 


from the limbo to be in- 
stalled as “advisers” on defence 
problems. 


It would be” worthwhile for 
them to understand the policy 
followed by this country. We 
have, through our highest tribune, 
expressed our total solidarity and 
support to the people of Bangla 
Desh. But we have not stopped 
at that. We are providing all 
possible relief to the refugees, 
women, children, the old and 
the disabled, and also tending 
those who have been struck by 
the death-dealing military machine 
of the Pakistanis. 

Our people are donating their 
mite for the relief of the refugees— 
money, clothes, medicine, blood. 
This, of course, is not enough. 
It will have to be continued regu- 
larly and in larger volume till the 
victorious Bangla Desh people 
re-establish their Government at 
Dacca and all over their newly 
liberated country. 

We have stated very clearly 
before the world that it is not our 
intention to “take on” Pakistan 
on the plea of helping the people 
of Bangla Desh. The genocide 
carried on by the Pak military 
junta is no more the internal 
affair of Pakistan, it is a world 
concern. And as a responsible 
country in the comity of nations 
we have espoused the cause of the 
freedom fighters who did not 
start but are resisting the holo- 
caust imposed on them. 

It is also necessary to realise 
that it is in our national interest 
that a friendly sovereign country, 
like Bangla Desh, should exist 
on our border. We have no 
intention whatsoever to spurn the 
hand of friendship extended to 
us. If the people of Bangla Desh : 
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want their freedom from the 
clutches of the Islamabad military 
junta, they have excellent cause 
for it. For we know that they 
made up the majority in Pakistan 
where a minority clique, minority 
even in West Pakistan, wanted to 
keep them perpetually enslaved. 

Let us also remind ourselves 
that as the resistance of the people 
of Bangla Desh grows and con- 
tinues, the more desperate will be 
the marauding Yahya-Bhutto 
gang, and more raucous will 
become their cry against India in 
order to divert the attention of 
the restive people in West Pakis- 
tan. In its desperation, the mili- 
tary junta might decide to strike 
against us—in the hope that China 
will back it to the hilt, 

It is in this context that the 
p SA eval of our people to face 

situations acquires 
tremendous significance. That is 
a task which every ballet y party, 
from the Congress to all the 
Opposition parties which can 
coolly size up the situation, 
has to undertake. In fact, it is 
clear that the lead will have to 
be given by the Prime Minister. 
Smt Gandhi’s will be the task, 
in the present situation, of clari- 
fying the stand of the Government 
of India before the people. 

The next phase has to be on 
the basis of a mobilisation of the 
entire people and the Govern- 
ment: to determinedly continue 
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the support we have pledged to 
Bangla Desh and to gear up our 

litical and economic activities 

or that single task. We too have 
a place our economy and admi- 
nistration on a war footing, where 
solidarity and support are expre- 
ssed through higher production of 
necessities and not by bandhs 
and stoppage of work. 

It is necessary for the Oppo- 
sition parties, and also the ruling 
Congress, to understand that by 
pledging support to Bangla Desh, 
we too are facing a test. Are 
we prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifice in hard practical terms? 

For instance, in reorganising 
our economic objectives in the 
changed situation, and in such a 
short time, we are bound to be 
asked by the Government to pay 
more and higher taxes. It will be 
necessary for the political parties 
to make the Government properly 
distribute their incidence, with 
the richer section made to bear 
the greater burden, but with no 
section of people left out of their 
purview. It is for the political 
parties to resist the temptation of 
howling against higher taxation. 

It might be necessary for us 
to take on the entire responsibi- 
lity of providing regular food 
supplies for the people and the 
freedom-fighters of Bagla Desh. 
Even with higher food produc- 
tion, it is clear that we will be 
able to do that only by rationing 
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our intake. It will be necessay 
for the political parties to cam- 
paign for the re-imposition of 
rationing here and now on 4 
country-wide basis so that wastage 
is stopped and stocks are preser- 
ved to meet any exigency. 

It will be necessary also to 
ration cloth. But what we see 
today is that the textile millow- 
ners have switched on to producing 
finer varieties because they fetch 
higher profits. Leaders of public 
opinion have to concert their 
activities with Governmental 
action so that these anti-social 
elements are brought to book 
and forced to produce what is 
required under conditions of 
national emergency. 

There has to be a serious cam- 
paign and honest drive ‘ against 
profitering and exploitation of 
the poorer sections of the people 
under cover of shortages. These 
are some of the urgent tasks. 
The honesty and purposefulness 
of each party, each individual 
will be tested in carrying them 
out, 

It is strange that while milli- 
ons of words have been uttered 
in public meetings and at party 
forums, only a few of such mee- 
tings have ended in processions 
to the nearest blo bank to 
donate blood for the victims of 
Pakistani atrocities. ae 
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Sri 
Subramaniam 


and 


all 
that... 


OBSERVER 


Ri C. Subramaniam’s eleva- 

tion to the Cabinet brings 
to an endg one more chapter in 
his career, a chapter of bleak 
frustration. Since 1967 when he 
could not make the grade in the 
General Election, his has been 
one unrelenting essay in trying 
to come back to the limelight 
of national politics, but one 
setback after another dogged his 
steps. 

At the time of the Congress 
split, be was chosen by Smt 
Indira Gandhi to head the new 
Congress, at least for an interim 
period. From the choice of his 
Working Committee to his offer 
to settle the dispute with the 
Syndicate over Congress property 
on parity basis, Sri Subramaniam 
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hardly showed any acumen for 
poire leadership. Last year, 
e was the one who suddenly 
came out with the formal pro- 
posal for a Congress entente 
with Communists and Socialists, 
only to be followed by his at- 
tempts to bypass them when it 
came to actually forging an elec- 
toral alliance in Tamilnadu. In 
fact, it was his mishandling of the 
entire negotiations—for which a 
strange intermixture of ego and 
nervousness about getting a safe 
seat for himself was largely 
responsible—that placed the Con- 
gress in the awkward situation 
of having no representative in 
the Tamilnadu Assembly. 

This time the Prime Minister’s 
choice of Sri Subramaniam to 
head the Planning Commission 
is hardly likely to generate the 
kind of enthusiasm, confidence 
and expectation needed for making 
it the directing, authoritative cen- 
tre of planning in this difficult 
and crucial phase of develop- 
ment. 

There is little dispute over 
the fact that the Planning Com- 
mission under Dr Gadgil’s stew- 
ardship proved to be ineffective 
in a period when it could have 
and was expected to have played 
a vital role in giving a new direc- 
tion to our economy: instead, 
it took on the role of a frustrated 
bystander when even such a major 
step as the nationalisation of 
banks was taken by the Govern- 
ment; in fact, some of its members 
became whispering critics of the 
Government’s economic policy, 
running down whatever little was 
sought to be done. 

There has therefore come an 
overwhelming measure of public 
support from the Prime Minister’s 
decision to reconstitute the Plan- 
ning Commission and to invest 
it with the authority that it should 
have wielded a long time ago. 
It was also given out that at the 
head of the Planning Commission 
would be installed somebody with 
the political commitment to give 
our economy a radical turn, in 
keeping with the pledges given 
by the Congress to the masses 
during the parliamentary elec- 
tion campaign. 

At the time when these lines 
are being written, the personnel 
of the new Planning Commission 


has not yet been announced, and 
so it may be unfair to comment on 
the overall impact it is going to 
have on the public mind. However, 
it would be idle for the Prime 
Minister to expect that Sri Sub- 
ramaniam’s appointment as Plan- 
ning Minister will generate wides- 
pread public confidence in the 
efficacy of the revamped Planning 
Commission. 

The trouble lies in the fact 
that few will be prepared to accept 
Sri Subramaniam as a committed 
radical in economic thinking. His 
entire political record disowns 
such a claim. When he began his 
career in the Congress in Madras, 
it was as a disciple of conservative 
Rajaji ranged against the radical 
elements in the Pradesh Congress. 
During his tenure as Minister in 
the Madras Cabinet, Sri Subra- 
maniam was known for his close 
links with the business magnates 
and was never known for any 
radical stance. 

It was however as a Minister 
at the Centre in the sixties that 
Sri Subramaniam showed his 
extraordinary mettle. He earned 
a name for efficient technocratic 
approach. Incidentally, a sample 
of this could be had at the Bombay 
Congress session last year, when 
in his farewell address he broke 
into ecstasy over dry farming, 
but paid hardly any attention to 
the ravages of rich peasant domi- 
nation on the rural economy, 
adding to social unrest in the 
countryside. 

This is understandable when 
one takes into account Sri Subra- 
maniam’s career as Minister of 
Food and Agriculture, After ~ 
having failed to push through state 
trading in foodgrains in the face 
of formidable opposition from 
State Chief Ministers, Sri Sub- 
ramaniam went for large-scale 
PL 480 begging which brought him 
close to US Department of Agri- 
culture towards the closing mon- 
ths of 1965. His campaign for 
starving India became an inter- 
national talking point. 

Side by side, he went in for 
generous concessions to US pri- 
vate investors in the fertilizer 
industry with which he made his 
mark before wall Street. His 
much-boosted New Agriculture 
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The Left 
After the 
Elections 


O. P. SANGAL 


roven the SYD Government 
is still in office in Bihar 
and there is little hope that Sri 
Madhu Limaye and Sri George 
Fernandes will succeed in dis- 
mantling it at their party’s national 
convention at Patna, there is no 
doubt that non-Congressism has 
lost its functional validity after 
the Fifth General Election. Even 
Sri Raj Narain can no longer 
convince his comrades that the 
SSP, or any other Left party for 
that matter, stands to gain any- 
thing by allying itself with the 
Right parties. 

But non-Congressism is only 
a specific variety ofa more general 
political trend—anti-Congressism ; 
and this trend continues to hold 
sway over large segments of the 
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Indian Left. Sri Madhu Limaye 
and Sri George Fernandes, jud- 
ging from their public pronounce- 
ments, have bid good-bye to non- 
Congressism and Right-Left coali- 
tions, at least for the time being; 
but they promise to make of anti- 
Congressism as big a dogma as 
they had earlier made of non- 
Congressism when they refused on 
principle to distinguish between 
the Right and Left parties! Even 
Sri S. M. Joshi and his friends 
seem to agree with them. The 
PSP, which was once seeking a 
meaningful dialogue with the 
Congress, is ready to adopt a 
completely negative attitude to- 
wards that party if it can help 
in achieving what is generally 
called “socialist consolidation”. 
There is talk in the air of the 
imminent birth of a new socialist 
party which will pursue a policy 
of equidistance as between the 
Right parties and the Congress. 


_ In other words, though Lohiaism 


has been routed at the polls, it 
contiunes to rule over the minds 
of the Socialists. While the 
Congress has turned Left and in 
the process purged itself of some 
of the Rightist dross it had accu- 
mulated during two decades of 
power, its socialist progeny has 
moved further away from it. - 

Among the Communists, too, 
the CPM today is so dead set 
against the Congress that few 
people remember that it had wel- 
comed the split in the Congress, 
denounced the Syndicate as the 
spearhead of counter revolution 
and given enthusiastic support to 
bank nationalisation and similar 
measures of the Congress Govern- 
ment. Unlike the SSP, the CPM is 
not sorry at the defeat of the 
grand alliance. 

Indeed, it has formally expres- 
sed its happiness at the event; 
yet it does not consider the poll 
results a victory for the people. 
On the contrary, it is sure that the 
Congress having secured two- 
thirds majority in the Lok Sabh 
is now bound to turn more and 
more anti-people. Like the PSP 
and the Limaye-Farnandes-Joshi 
group of the SSP, the CPM too 
seeks Left unity on an anti-Con- 
gress platform. 

The immediate task it has set 
for itself is to mount such pres- 
sure on the CPI that the latter 


may be forced to reverse its line 
of cooperation with the Congress 
in West Bengal and Kerala and 
embark on the path of wholly 
negative anti-Congressism. In 
this what the CPM ledership is 
evidently counting upon is the 
existence of some degree of demo- 
ralisation and frustration in the 
CPI ranks at the failure of their 
party to demonstrate its inde- 
pendent strength. 

To sum up, the Left parties on 
the whole seem to be as discon- 
certed if not as demoralised as 
the Right parties by the election 
results. © The general feeling 
among Left circles is that both 
the Right and the Left have lost 
at the polls. Also there is cer- 
tain discomfort at the sudden 
disappearance ofthe Right threat, 
leading some people to wonder 
whether such a threat ever really 
existed, 

Some Left circles give the 
impression as if they would have 
been more sure of themselvs and 
less confused had the Right par-. 
ties only done a little better at 
the polls! Many Left circles feel 
that the struggle has not become 
easier due to the defeat of the 
Right but much more difficult 
than before due to the strengthen- 


ing of the Congress. 


Only a few in the Left are able 
to see, or realize the full signi- 
ficance of, such obvious facts as: 

I. That the Congress would 
never have gauied the gained a 
victory of this kind had it not 
itself turned Leftwards and de- 
monstrated the change by splitting 
itself, by getting rid of the most 
notorious Rightist leaders and by 
undertaking such concrete meas- 
ures as bank nationalisation, take- 
over of import trade, speeding up 
of land reforms and abolition of 
privy purses. : 

2. That the vote that swept 
the Congress back into overwhel- 
ming power was above all, the 
vote of the poor and the exploi- 


_ ted, of the youth and women, of 


the minorities which have long 
been denied their rights in our 
society. 

3. That in the new Lok 
Sabha a larger number of convin- 
ced Socialists are to be found in 
the ruling party than in the ranks 
of the Opposition. 

If these facts are recognised. 
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two conclusions become inesca- 
pable: first, that while the Left 
parties themselves may not have 
done well at the polls, it is essen- 
tially their policies for which the 
people have voted; secondly, that 
the possibilities of advance open- 
ed by this victory of their policies 
cannot be realised if the Left 
parties isolate themselves from 
the Left-oriented masses who voted 
for the Congress and from the 
convinced radicals in the Con- 
gress party. 


Immediate Objective 


The late Ajoy Ghosh recog- 
nised as early as 1956 that the 
biggest weakness of the demo- 
cratic forces in India was the 
division between the masses follo- 
wing the Congress and the masses 
following the Left parties. He 
félt that the democratic movement 
could not achieve any decisive 
success without overcoming this 
division. 

It should not be necessary to 
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argue at length to establish the 
point that what was true in 1956 
is even more true today—and also 
that if the overcoming of the 
division to which Ajoy Ghosh drew 
our attention appeared to be 
only a distant perspective fifteen 
years ago, today it is an immediate 
objective which the Left can 
realise here and now. 

This is so because while the 
Left in India is admittedly far 
from establishing its leadership 
over the national democratic for- 
ces, it has already to a large extent 
succeeded in establishing its hege- 
mony over these forces, inasmuch 
as the Centrist forces represented 
by the Congress after it was purged 
of its extreme Right-wing have 
come to accept the policies advo- 
cated by the Left and “started 
implementing, however, half hear- 
tedly, some of these policies. 

The distinction as well as the 
relationship between these two 
concepts of hegemony and lea- 
dership has to be clearly under- 
stood. In all countries with a 
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based on Ford Foundation stra- 
tegy is now recognised even by 
American authorities as having 
aggravated social tension in our 
rural society: Sri Subramaniam 
never bothered to find out if 
the increased agricultural output 
could not have been achieved 
without making the rich peasant 
richer stil] and thereby accentua- 
ting social disparities in the coun- 
tryside. He went further: it was 
he who was keen on private indus- 
trial houses going in for large- 
scale investments inland. The 
Birla farm in Punjab was really a 
Subramanjam baby; the licence 
had to be cancelled because of 
strong public campaign against 
this encroachment of Big Business 
into agriculture. 

The year 1966 marked the 
heyday of Sri Subramaniam’s 
political gymnastics. It was he, 
along with Sri Asoka Mehta, 
‘who can rightly claim to be the 
architect of the economic policy 
whose keystone was devaluation 
of the rupee at the behest of the 
World Bank. If our Planning 
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process was distorted under Sri 
Asoka Mehta’s dispensation, part 
of the credit for it should go to 
Sri Subramaniam. He may not 
have used such political porno- 
graphy in which Sri Asoka Mehta 
indulged in as “Mother India’s 
womb is ready to receive the dollar 
investors”, but Sri Subramaniam 
was as much offerring “back seat 
driving” to the Wall Street tycoons. 
In fact, these two were as close 
to each other as to earn the nick- 
name of being the Laurel and 
Hardy of the disastrous economic 
policy of 1966. 

Of course after the fiasco of 
that policy for which the Congress 
had to pay dearly in the 1967 
General Election, Sri Subra- 
maniam, after a period of hiber- 
nation, appeared as a radical. 
At least, that is how Smt Gandhi 
seems to be trying to sell Sri 
Subramaniam. The only snag 
is that public memory is not as 
short as is often made out. It will 
indeed take Napoleonic efforts to 
make a radical out of Sri Subra- 
maniam’s shining career. 





multiplicity of social and politi- 
cal institutions and where the 
masses are deeply involved in the 
democratic process, hegemony is 
a necessary step towards leader- 
ship. Before the Left is recongni- 
ae and accepted as the leader of 
the nation in such countries, it 
has first to get its policies, pro- 
gramme and values adopted as the 
policies, programme and values 
of the nation. 

The true meaning of the Fifth 
General Election is that at least 
this preliminary task has to a great 
extent been accomplished. To miss 
this and to assess the results of 
the Fifth General Election merely 
in terms of parliamentary gains 
and losses is to commit a gross 
parliamentarist deviation. 

But hegemony is not leader- 
ship. It only opens the way to 
leadership. The leadership of 
our nation still remains in the 
hands of the Congress. The 
hegemon is, however, the Left. 


. The Congress enjoys the position 


of the leadership only because it 
has embraced the slogans, policies 
and programmes of the Left. This 
opens the way for the Left to 
advance from the position of the 
hegemon to that of leadership. 


Potential Ally 


Of course, the Left cannot 
make this advance if it does not 
retain its political independence, 
especially its independence of 
initiative, if it does not rapidly 
enlarge its independent mass base, 
and if it is not able to build up 
a mass movement in support of 
speedy implementation of a con- 
crete programme of structural 
changes in our socio-economic 
order. But the first condition for 
advance is to recognise the dis- 
tance already covered, 

The hegemon cannot think of 
becoming the leader if it is not 
even aware that it has become the 
hegemon, if it does not know that 
the number of its allies who can 
tomorrow be its followers has 
increased tremendously. 

All revolutionary leaders from 
Lenin to Mao have recognised the 
supreme importance of allies for 
a revolutionary class or party. 
And they are all agreed that it 
can be fatal for a revolutionary 
class or party to ignore any 
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potential ally, however unstable or 
vacillating that ally may be. 

The experience of Asian coun- 
ties specially, which are mainly 
petty bourgeois in social composi- 
tion, shows that the Left in these 
countries cannot hope to prevail 
over the Right without winning 
over the Centrist forces for its 
policies and programmes. This 
was indicated as much by the Right- 
ward shift in Indonesia due to 
the split between the Communist 
and the Sukarno forces, as by 
Sirimavo Bandaranaika’s electoral 
victory at the head of a Centre- 
Left alliance. 

Now who is the natural ally 
of the Left in India? Not cer- 
tainly the Rightist parties. The 
Indian Left has experimented with 
an alliance with these parties and 

id the price. Before that, thei 

ft had also experimented with 
purely Left unity and seen that it 
did not yield more than limited 
results. 

The entire experience points to 
the inadequacy of a mere Left 
unity (it does not matter whether 
it is called socialist consolidation 
or Left and democratic unity) 
and to the urgent need of Left- 
Centre alliance. The Centre in 
this front can only be represented 
by the Congress. Any objective 
examination of the present poli- 
tical scene would immediately 
suggest that the new Congress is 
the party of the Centre par excel- 
lence. 

Just because this party is in 
power does not make it a Rightist 





or reactionay party. Similarly, 
just because the Left-inclined 
masses voted so overwhelmingly 
for it does not make it a revolu- 
tionary or wholly progressive party. 
It is a Centrist party with a fairly 
large number of Rightist as well 
as radical elements within its fold, 
which is amenable both to reac- 
tionary pressure and progressive 
mass pressure. Above all, its 
Government is dependent for 
implementation of its policies on 
a bureaucratic administrative 
apparatus inherited from the 
British. 

It cannot for these reasons 
deliver the goods all by itself. 
But nor can the Left alone do so. 
Only the Left outside the Con- 
gress in unison with the Left 
inside the Congress can overcome 
the vacillations of the Congress 
Government and force it to imple- 
ment its pledges rapidly, by mobi- 
lising the masses in support of 
concrete measures. 


Concrete Measures 


Let there be no mistake about 
it. The kind of mass mobilisation 
that is required today cannot be 
achieved on an  anti-Congress 
platform. For, a large section of 
the basic masses themselves pro- 
bably a majority, follows the 


, Congress. Nór can it be achieved 


only on the basis of vague radical 
talk, abstract appeals for socialism, 
or mere exposure of the misdeeds 
of the vested interests and their 
political agencies. | 
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The question of general orien- 
tation has already been decided 
in the last elections. What is now 
required is to translate the people’s 
urge for change into concrete 
legislative and aministrative mea- 
sures and enforce them with the 
united strength of the Left, in- 
cluding both its non-Congress and 
Congress components, and in 
legislatures as well as among the 
masses, 

The Left cannot merge its 
identity with the Centrist Con- 
gress. It must retain its indepen- 
dence and it must enlarge its 
mass bass as rapidly as possible. 
It must oppose every reactionary 
move by the Congress and its 
Governments. To this extent it 
must continue to play an opposi- 
tional role. 

But only to do this much and 
nothing more is to forget the 
real responsibilities of the Left 
today, and the real possibilities 
opened up by the events of 
the past five years. The Left is 
no longer merely the radical 
critic of the existing social order. 
It is now an active agent of the 
process of social change, destined 
to attain the status of the leader 
of the nation. 

The only thing required for 
the Left to realise its destiny is 
that it should have a true measure 
of its strength, identify its allies 
and master the art of harnessing 
the democratic process to revo- 
lutionary ends. 


April 27 
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Foreign 
Trade of 
India in 
1960-1970 


SAMIR MOITRA 


T rformance of India in the field of foreign 
re in the last decade has been marked by 
widespread fluctuations in the trade balance. 

But it has ended with a rather encouraging out- 
come in the sense that the margin of adverse trade 
balance has come down to a very low level. This 
has been possible because the exports have maintain- 
ed an increasing trend, while there has been a gra- 
dual fall in the volume of imports particularly after 
1967-68. If this tempo of growing export and falling 
import is maintained during the seventies, there is 
no reason why India would not be able to wipe out 
her deficit trade balance. 

But this achievement has hinged on certain new 
trends which should be taken care of while formula- 
ting the trade policies of the present decade. If an 
objective analysis of the factors responsible for the 
narrowing down of the adverse trade balance is made, 
one comes to realise that the prime reason for this has 
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been the change in the direction of India’s foreign 
trade. Though bulk of India’s trade is still carried 
on with the traditional trade partners, a considerably 
significant trade has been effected with the socialist 
and ECAFE countries. It will also transpire that 
the main reason for a reduction in the adverse‘ trade 
balance has been the growth of trade with the soci- 
alist and ECAFE countries, whereas the primary 
factor responsible for creating a persistent adverse 
balance is the trade with the capitalist countries of 
Europe and North America. It is necessary to point 
out and underline the deleterious effects ofour trade 
relations with the North American countries with 
particular emphasis on the USA. 

If we consider the aggregate figures of exports and 
imports of the previous decade, it will be clear that 
while our exports increased steadily, our imports 
started declining after 1967-68. This movement of 
export and import in the opposite directions after 
1967-68 has exerted a favourable effect on our trade 
balance. The decade started with a net trade deficit 
of Rs 47,930 lakhs. This deficit mounted in a cres- 
cendo and reached the peak level of Rs 80,892 lakhs 
in 1967-68. After that there has been a rapid fall 
in the adverse trade balance and by the end of the 
sixties, it touched the lowest level of Rs 15,370 lakhs. 
This has been possible because our exports increased 
from Rs 64,232 lakhs in 1960-61 to Rs 1,19,869 
lakhs in 1967-68 and to Rs 1,41,321 lakhs in 1969-70, 
while during the same period our imports rose from 
Rs 1,12,162 lakhs to Rs 2,00,761 lakhs and then fell 
to Rs 1,56,691 Jakhs. Thus the spectacular improve- 
ment in our trade balance has been caused by asteady 
rise in exports associated with a fall in imports. 

But this gives us an overall picture from which 
nothing more than the result of trade can be disco- 
vered. To know the cause of this improvement we 
need to make a microscopic analysis of the direction 
of India’s foreign trade. As a matter of fact, to 
teveal the derogatory consequences of trade with 
countries characterised by monopoly capitalism, it is 
an imperative to focus our spotlight on a disaggrega- 
tive analysis. 

It becomes apparent from the information avai- 
lable to us that there are two main regions—Nofth ” 
American and the ECM countries—the trade with 
which has been persistently adverse during the last 
decade. On the other hand, trade with three other 
regions—ECAFE, East European and the European 
Free Trade Area countries—showeda rising surplus 
balance, particularly after 1967-68. It may also be 
noted that adverse trade balance with the North 
American countries steadily increased from the begin- 
ning of the decade down to 1967-68, in which year 
it reached the peak level. 

But the most alarming development of our trade 
relations with North America, and in particular the 
USA, is that the trade with that single region alone 


-created deficits beyond all proportions. In 1960-61, 


47 per cent of our adverse trade balance was caused 
by trade with North America. This percentage 
steadily rose and assumed a threatening magnitude 
of 79 per cent in 1967-68. It came down slightly to 
74 per cent in 1967-68 and then again shot up by an 
incredible percentage—176 per cent to be exact. 


Our total adverse trade balance was Rs 15,370 lakhs 
in 1969-70, whereas our adverse trade balance with 
North American countries alone was Rs 26,955 
lakhs. In that year our adverse trade balance with 
the ECM countries was of the order of Rs 6,988 
lakhs or 46 per cent of the total adverse balance of 
trade. Thus the North American and the ECM 
countries stand as stumbling blocks in the way of 
our efforts to ease the tense foreign exchange situation. 
The strain of this deficit will have to be borne by us 
so long as we remain dependent on the American aid. 
More will be said on this point later. 

There is, however, another aspect of the foreign 
trade of India during the sixties. This is the gradual 
shift in the direction of our trade to the East European 
and the ECAFE countries. Though the volume of 
trade with these countries has been rather meagre 
compared to the trade with the North American and 
West European countries, it has been growing steadily. 
This trend in our international trade during the last 
decade may be considered as a silver lining on the 
dark horizon. The most encouraging feature of 
India’s trade with these regions is that, though both 
imports and exports have risen, exports have risen at 
a much faster rate than imports. While our imports 
from the East European countries have increased by 
35 per cent in 1969-70 over 1960-61, the growth of 
exports for the same period has been 210 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for the same period in 
respect of ECAFE countries have been 45 and 170 
per cent, respectively. These developments are indi- 
cative of the fact that the trade with these regions has 
unfolded before us the possibility of creating an 
overall surplus balance of trade. 

We are now in a position to single-out the factor 
that has enabled India to reduce the margin of her 
adverse trade balance. A glance at Table II would 
reveal that in each year from 1965-66 onwards the 
East European countries have generated a surplus 
trade balance for India which has helped her to reduce 
the margin of the adverse trade balancecreated by other 
countries, the most important region being the North 
American countries. The European Free Trade 
Area countries from 1966-67 and the ECAFE coun- 
tries from 1968-69 began benefiting India with trade 








surpluses. This trend continued and in 1969-70, 
TABLE I 

INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE—ALL COUNTRIES 
(in Rs lakhs) 

Year Imports Exports Balance 
1960-61 112162 64232 47930 

1965-66 140853 80564 60289 

1966-67 170442 96744 73698 

1967-68 200761 119869 80892 

1968-69 190863 135787 55076 

1969-70 156691 141321 15370 





Source : Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, June 1970, pp 
1080-1082, 
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the last year of the last decade when adverse trade 
balance was at its lowest ebb, the contribution made 
by the trade with these three regions towards reducing 
the deficit was admirable. While the trade with 
the North American and ECM countries together 
created a deficit balance of Rs 33,943 lakhs, the trade 
with East European, ECAFE and European Free 
Trade Area countries together generated a surplus 
of Rs 20,822 lakhs, thereby reducing the deficit by a 
considerable extent. The contribution of the ECAFE 
countries was the highest followed by the European 
Free Trade Area and the East European countries, 
respectively. 
The part played by these regions towards cutting 
‘ down the adverse trade balance becomes more commen- 
dable when we consider the share of these regions in 
the total imports and exports of India. This point 
assumes a great importance in the future prospect of 
India’s performance in international trade. If we 
are to pay for our imports for development purposes 
by matching export, we would have to find out new 
zones of trade with a promise of growing demand for 
our exports. The results of India’s trade with these 
regions and with North America furnish us with 
dependable guidelines for formulating our trade 
policies in future. : ‘ 


Rising Trade Deficit 


While our exports to North American countries 
have come down to 17 per cent in 1969-70 from 19 
per cent in 1960-61, with stationary exports for the 
period in between, our imports from this region has 
increased from 22 per cent to 34 per cent during the 
same span of time. Compared to this our exports 
to East European and ECAFE countries have risen 
from 3.5 to 5 per cent and from 22 to 27percent, 
respectively. What is more important is that this 
growing trend has been maintained-all through the 
decade. The imports from these regions have 
increased very insignificantly during the same period. 
These results bear- sufficient testimony to the fact 
that the American markets have little to offer us to 
build up a surplus trade balance. Contrary to this, 
the markets in East Europe and ECAFE countries 
have in store for us a bright prospect of earning the 
much-required foreign exchange for a sustained rate 
of growth of our economy. 

However, the promise of a growing exports mar- 
ket notwithstanding, the volume of trade with these 
regions has been far below the satisfactory level. 
The disappointingly scanty trade with the East Euro- 
pean countries speaks of the costly failure of our 
policy-makers to appreciate the urgency of the need 
to boost-up exports to the countries where there is a 
dynamic market. It may be noted (see Table IM) 
that India’s exports to East European countries was 
only 3.5 per cent of the total exports in 1960-61 which 
increased only to 5 per cent in 1969-70. But, in 
spite of this low volume of exports to this region, the 
surplus created has been responsible for wiping out 

- 23 per cent of our total deficit trade balance (see Table 
ID. Thisis nota mean contribution. This experience 
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Italy’s ENI: 
Lessons 

for 

India’s 
State 
Enterprises 


SAILEN GHOSH 


Byery state enterprise is not a 
public enterprise. It is easily 
converted into a “politician’s and 
bureaucrat’s free enterprise”. 
Since a succession of ruling 
politicians is inevitable in a state, 
a Government enterprise becomes 
a veritable pumping ground for 
the favourites of each regime. 
In a country like India, where it 
is perhaps more difficult to dis- 
miss an inefficient or dishonest 
employee of a state enterprise 
than to divorce a spouse, the 
cumulative effect of this can be 
easily imagined. As for the 
honest officers, they are often 


This contribution by the Chief of 
Petroleum Information Service, 
been reproduced from the latest issue 
of Oil Cammentary. 
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forced to leave under the Gre- 
sham’s law of the “bad coin driv- 
ing out the good coin”. 

There is yet another basic 
reason for the failure of most 
of the state enterprises to en- 
hance public good. These enter- 
prises seldom have the flexibility 
or scope to adjust to variable 
circumstances. 

This is a funny situation. 
Where there should be a rigorous 
exercise—as in the selection of 
personnel—there is laxity. And 
where there should be flexibility, 
as in specific investments within 
the limits of overall investment 
planning, there is rigorous con- 
trol. Thus, there is wrong at 
both the ends. 

In such a situation, one 
seriously looks for the source 
of vitality of the Italian state 
enterprise, the ENI. Most of the 
companies in the ENI group 
have turned out to be among 
the best in the world. 

The secret of ENI’s success 
was its outwardness. It knew 
it would have to compete in 
the wide world and search for 
energy-defficient Italy oil and 
other forms of energy at cheap 
prices. It did not grow as a 
pampered child of the state. 

“It branched off into oil 
exploration and production; 
refining transportation (pipeline 
and tanker); chemicals; textiles; 
medium and heavy fabrics; nuclear 
power generation; engineering 
nda construction; equipment and 
manufacture; and computer 
development. This is integration 
—on a vast scale. 

We know from our own 
experience that integration has 
its advantages as well as serious 
disadvantages. If the refinery 
company and the petrochemical 
company were under one in- 
tegrated group, the use of gas 
streams of both refinery and 
chemical plants, through a system 
of “flows back and forth”, could 
be the most economical. 

The kind of inter-company 
disputes (that is, between the 
state companies) on questions of 
pricing and other supply com- 
mitments could be greatly reduced. 
The disparities caused by the 
accrual of profits—hence dis- 
tribution of bonuses—out of 
proportion to the nature of 


risk-taking or rigours involved 
in an enterprise, can also be 
brought under control. 

As against this, there is the 
serious risk of centralised supp- 
ression of thought when the 
leadership falls in unworthy 
hands. When creative minds 
suffer from impositions from 
above and have no alternative 
channels or opportunities to 
test the correctness of their 
ideas vis-a-vis those of the men 
at the helm of affairs, there is 
a blight. When the leadership 
of either the integtated body 
or any one of its components is 
deficient in moral stature, a wrong 
trend engendered from any point 
becomes endemic just as contagion 
is quicker in an organically con- 
nected system in a phase of declin- 
ing health. 

How then, does the ENI 
function to reap the advantages 
of an integrated set-up without 
incurring its disadvantages? 
How does it render its accounts 
to the state without losing the 
flexibility, so essential for any 
kind of public good? 

ENI has devised a system 
which combines public account- 
ability of a state enterprise with 
the responsiveness to competition 
of private enterprises. Herein 
lies its novelty and uniqueness. 
ENI, the holding company, is 
hundred per cent state-owned. 
It has a number of subsidiaries 
—AGIP, Snam, Anic, Agip 
Nucleare, Snam Progetti, Nuovo 
Pignone, Lanerossi, Sofid and 
Saipem—and in some of them 
there are strong private interests 
on a minority basis. These in- 
terests are an insurance against 
tight control by ministry officials 
who have the inherent tendency 
to treat state enterprises as 
their- close preserves. Then, 
these Italian subsidiaries of ENI 
are themselves the parent com- 
panies of many domestic and 
foreign corporations. They also 
participate in companies abroad 
with representatives of foreign 
governments. 

Those of us who have noticed 
that the freedom enjoyed by the 
executives of joint sector enter- 
prises in our country is greater 
than that of the full-fledged state 
enterprise executives, can at once 
appreciate the merit of the two 
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or three-tier organisational set- 
up of the ENI. 
The holding company, the 


policy-making body, is under an 
obligation to obtain prior appro- 
val of its programmes from the 
Ministry for State Holdings. Its 
investment plan has to be appro- 
ved by the Ministry of Budget 
and Economic Planning. It is 
responsible for maintaining low 
energy cost within the country. 
It is also under an obligation to 
invest 40 per cent of its “Italian 
investments” in the under-deve- 
loped southern part of Italy. 
All these are measures of control 
by the state, intended to ensure 
conformity with the national 
objectives as well as the outlines 
of the central economic plan. 
This would show that controls, 
even a combination of them, 
are not inimical to the flexibility 
of an enterprise provided they 
are purpose-oriented and imagin- 
atively used. Exercise of this 
kind of control, which seeks 
to achieve the objective without 
impairing the initiative or flexi- 
bility of an enterprise, requires 
great depth of knowledge and 
understanding and preparation. 


Multi-tier Structure 


Flexibility with efficiency, 
consistent with public interest, 
also requires a multi-tier structure 
of organisation for a state 
enterprise to operate through. 
Integration at the national policy 
level and separation at the com- 
pany level (not only for execution 
but also for formulation of its 
own policy within the overall 
context) have their advantages. 

Moreover, in a three-tier 
structure, the second and the 
third tiers may involve private 
interests and benefit from their 
initiative, while the topmost tier 
in the control of a state agency 
sets out guidelines for the entire 
group (that is the parent company 
plus subsidiaries). 

In the context of the above 
kind of overall guidance from 
the state, the ENI, as the apex 
body, takes central decisions in 
regard to programming, in- 
vestment financing, etc., for the 
group as a whole. It formulates 
a long-term plan (perspective 
plan) as well as a near-term 
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(approximately five-year term) 
plan involving the operating 
companies, the parent company 
and the government. 

Within these guidelines, the 
various subsidiaries work out 
their running five-year programme 
each year. ENI formulates a 
group objective for itself. Besides, 
it formulates specific objectives 
for each type of activity within 
the group. 2 

Control by long and near- 
term planning, reflective budget- 
ing and laying down of specific 
objectives is an art. This is 
governance by superior know- 
ledge, which is really guidance. 
It is very different from the 
control exercised in our country. 


Formal Planning 


In our country there is hardly 
any long-term planning for any 
enterprise. Even the five year 
plan that obtains for some enter- 
prises—for example, in ONGC 
—is only formal: it does 
not incorporate any plan either 
for personnel development or 
for bridging the technological 
gap. The Government has been 
content with merely proclaiming 
the aim of each enterprise in 
general terms. It has never 
bothered to Jay down the 
specific objectives of each enter- 
prise, which ought to be its 
criteria. 

Budgeting here is more of 
an arithmetical exercise. Often 
it is not based on any deep 
thinking on the future course of 
action or detailed discussion of 
the alternatives. At any rate, 
it does not mirror the clarity 
of understanding which is 
essential for any quick response 
to abrupt vagaries in the political 
or economic situation. 

The lack of seriousness in 
budget-making is sought to be 
compensated later by controls 
at every step which stifles initi- 
ative. All this makes one feel 
as if the purpose of this kind 
of control is mere assertion by 
the controlling authority which 
needs fo assure itself, every now 
and then, that power is not slip- 
ping from its hands. 

The significance of long-term, 
planning and formulation of 
specific objectives for the medium- 


‘training in the world’s 


term, needs to be clearly grasped. 
If there ‘is a perspective plan, 
a vision of the future, the manage- 
ment will select suitable persons 
for the challenges to emerge a 
decade hence, free them from 
routine jobs and give them all 
opportunities for equipping them- 
selves, including facilities for 
most 
advanced centres. This ‘is how 
ENI had built up its cadre. 

In contrast, our ONGC had 
very little preparation for getting 
its men trained in various aspects 
of deep-water operation, even 
as late as 1969. If ONGC had 
any long-term planning, our men 
would have received a more 
thorough training on the computer 
to reach a high level of sophisti- 
cation. This was necessary, parti- 
cularly in the context of the 
computer’s known capacity to 
compound confusion when ques- 
tions are not put to it in the 
language it understands or some 
vatiables are missed. 

Planning on a longer time- 
scale involves the identification 
of structural weakness and the 
technological and managerial 
gaps looming on the horizon. It 
also involves budgeting for foreign 
exchange. Unless the enterprise 
is too young, plans for earning 
foreign exchange should form 
a part of this budget. Without 
such planning and long-term pre- 
paration, we can never be the 
master of a situation. We can only 
trail behind it or be its victim. 


Performance Evaluation 


Our enterprises are often 
handicapped by foreign exchange 
uncertainties; the projects get 
delayed. In the ENI model— 
which accepts international o 
eration as an integral part of its 
activity from the stage the orga- 
nisation reaches its “adolescence 
—foreign exchange is no barrier. 
The Government cannot deny it 
foreign exchange when it is a 
substantial earner itself. Un- 
bounded confidence emboldens 
it also to borrow from the world 
capital market. 

Between stating the aim in 
general terms and laying down 
specific objectives, which will also 
be the criteria for evaluating the 
performance, there is a world 
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of difference. Take, for example, 
the case of ONGC. Its aim is 
petroleum exploration and crude 
oil production. But this is 
so general an aim that ONGC 
can go on for years on end without 
lending itself to any proper assess- 
ment by the Government. 

It may miss lending itself to 
any proper assessment by the 
Government. 

It may miss oil in many for- 
mations, abandon many pros- 
pective areas or drill afew hundred 
wells without scientific reasoning. 
It may give inadequate emphasis 
to supervision of data collection 
or interpretation, produce oil in a 
manner which reduces the ultimate 
recovery, allow its best drillers 
to leave or give the best scientists 
a cause for grievance—and yet 
claim to be pursuing the basic aim. 


Specific Objectives 


Similarly, if the aim of IOC 
is set out as petroleum refining, 
transportation and marketing, 
and nothing more specific is laid 
down as the objectives for the 
longer and the shorte rterms 
separately, the Corporation can 
take the kudos by merely showing 
a profit of, say, Rs 30 crores. It 
may be wunburdened by any 
esponsibility to develop a design 
organisation; its performance in 
grooming its own cadre for 
positions of responsibility may 
be poor; its failure to plug “leak- 


How does the USIS function in India? What have 
the Peace Corps volunteers been doing here? Answer 
to these vital questions are available in 
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ages” from installations and 
depots may be dismal, its con- 
tribution to maximising the yield 
of the most needed products and, 
thus, to minimising the imports, 
may be less than the best; it may 
do pretty little to scout for the 
cheapest possible oil in the inter- 
national market-land yet pass as 
the best performer. 

In a like manner, a fertiliser 
company may lure the farmers 
into buying fertilisers without 
arranging proper soil tests by 
competent agronomists and thus 
show high profits for a few years. 

All these show that the aim, 
as set out in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, is insufficient. It is too 
general to provide any frame of 
reference. It is also incapable of 
serving as a standard of measure- 
ment. For each state enterprise, 
specific objectives must be laid 
down from time to time. Un- 
doubtedly, this requires far more 
understanding and preparation 
in the Ministries and Parliament. 

In our state enterprises, there 
is rampant authority at one end 
and “no authority” at another. 
One can create as many posts 
as one likes, up to a certain level. 
But when it comes to taking risks 
for creative work and introducing 
meaningful procedures, one often 
hears pleas of powerlessness. 

In distributing benefits, these 
enterprises claim | to be “commer- 
cial companies”. But when it 
comes to a question of adopting 
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an unconventional approach, they 
plead inability on the ground of 
being “government companies”. 
Both the pleas would be correct 
if they change their places. 

We prepare budgets which 
do not reflect any deep thinking 
about the programme. And 
even after the budget is approved, 
the authorities. hold a tight rein 
on the expenditure of the budgeted 
sum. + This takes away all the 
incentive of the actual user to 
plan the most purposive uti- 
lisation of the approved budget. 

Few in positions of power 
bother about flexibility at the 
subordinate level, without which 
none can ever cope with an 
abrupt turn of circumstances. 
Starved of the status and authority 
which derives from achievements, 
such control is often a psycho- 
logical compensation for the 
powers that be. 


Real Interference 


Our Ministers shy away from 
giving the necessary guidelines 
on the mistaken assumption that 
these might be an interference in 
the autonomy of the state enter- 
prise. It remains for a Deputy 
Secretary of a Ministry to fill 
the gap. Often he does the real 
interference in the name of 
coordination. 

These and many other ills 
are to be got over if our state 
enterprises are to be vital. But 
it is impossible to fight each 
malady separately. 

The one basic remedy which 
can cure most of the ills is 
competition. We must require 
each state enterprise to bid for 
jobs abroad. It is a wrong plea 
that an enterprise should think 
of going abroad only after it 
has mastered all the techniques 
and all aspects of a job. Even 
the best of the consultancy firms 
in the world are not fully self- 
sufficient: they have to borrow 
from others. 

If an organization, which 
has been in existence for ten 
years, pleads for time to enter the 
competitive world market, there 
must be something wrong with 
it. In such cases, the scrutiny 
must begin with the men at the 
top and the rationale of the 
structure. 
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` Tribe of 


MEOS OF MEWAT 


BI HEAVY CONCENTRATION 
TE LIGHT CONCENTRATION g 
oe 


A Muslim 


North India 


C. R. RATHEE 


T# triangular area of about 5,200 square miles 

south of Delhi, formed by the Delhi-Jaipur, 
Delhi-Agra and Agra-Jaipur highways and inhabited 
by about -four lakh people is known as Mewat. 
It falls in the three States of Haryana, Uttar Pradesh 
and Rajasthan. 

Its inhabitants are predominantly the Moes, a 
tribe resembling Muslim Rajputs, with an admix- 
ture of Hindu and Muslim cultural patterns. 
Being so close to Delhi, the seat of national power, 
in turn Hindu, Muslim, Christian and now secular, 
the Meos have shown their peculiar reaction to each 
shade of the ruling power. Before Independence, 
the Moes were spread over the princely states of 
Bharatpur, Alwar and Jaipur and the British provinces 
of- Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. Bharatpur, Alwar 
and Jaipur are now merged into Rajasthan. 

The Meos as a tribe possess a distinct dialect of 
their own, known as Mewati, their dress and cultural 
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patterns, too, go to show the Meos as a people are 
slightly different from other tribes inhabiting Mewat. 
But, in spite of several theorists claiming for the Meos 
a separate ethnic origin, the cautious historian is of 
the opinion that the apparently distinct Meo-cul- 
ture is not owing to their distinct ethnic origin but 
because of the strict rules of consanguinity that has 
prevailed among the members of this tribe for several 
centuries! What makes them more conspicuous 
to the sophisticated student of sociology is perhaps 
the reason that the Meos are a Muslim community 
and yet most of its members proudly proclaim that 
they are Kshatriyas by birth. This claim to their 
ancestory, the Meos had maintained even during the 
hey-day of Muslim rule in Delhi. The Meos trace 
their origin to Chanderbansis, Suryabansis and Yagniks, 
as the Jats, Ahirs and Rajputs of North India do. 
And the subcastes of the Meos of today are the same 
as those of the Rajputs, Ahirs and Jats, such as, 
Tomars, Yadavas, Chauhans and Rathors. Accor- 
ding to Ruhela, the Meos of Mewat claim their 
descent chiefly from three branches (Bans) of the 
Rajputs and twelve sub-branches (Pals) enumerated 
as under.® 


i Hashim Amis Ali, The Meos of Mewat; Oxford, 1967; 
pls. 
®Ibid, p 57. 
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3 E - 
Bans Pals Gotra (sub-caste) 


-Chicklot 
Damrout 
Dulout 
Nai 
Pundlot 


Yadava 


~ 


At least 18 Gotras 


A Pa U N pt 


Lundawat 
Dewal 
Bagoria 
Retawat 
Balot 
Gaurwal 


Tomar 


At least 15 Gotras 


DAU ARUN 


Kachuwaha 1. Ghaseria most of the remaining 


Gotras 





But this does not seem to be an exhaustive list. 
In the cource of my investigations, I found that the 
Meo elders mention about one dozen Pals and more 
than fifty Gotras. 

_ Each Meo, even the younger ones who have recei- 

ved college and university education, is aware of the 
Pal or Gotra to which he belongs as also his kith 
and kin. These social stratifications have served 
both as cohesive as well as divisive elements in Mewat 
on different occasions. The villages are so situated 
that generally Meos of only one Gotra inhabit one 
village. Sometimes several villages of one and the 
same Gotra are contiguously situated. They then 
constitute the Pal. But there are also instances of 
Meos of more than one Gofra and even more than one 
Pal inhabiting the same village. In spite of having 
common village habitat, the Meos of one Gotra or 
Pal behave differently on social occasions. For 
instance, Meo cannot marry within his or her own 
Gotra. This social pattern is essentially Hindu. 
Inter-Gotra marriage keep the Meos in blood relation- 
ship with the whole community and sustain the 
communal solidarity.’ 

The Tablighi Jamaat (a religious revivalists move- 
ment) tried in a number of cases to demolish the hold 
of Gotras on. the Meos but not much success has been 
achieved. A young man of village Rupraka (near 
Nuh, District Gurgaon) married his first cousin 
according to Islamic law and rites. But when the 
Meo elders came to know of it, they beat up this 
youngman and the All-India Meo Pachayat leader, 
the Late Chaudhry Yasin Hussain Khan (father of 
the Meo MP Chaudhry Tayyab Hussain Khan) per- 
suaded the parties to annul this marriage “because 
it went against the Meo cultural heritage”’.‘ 

Another distinctive feature of the Meo culture is 
portrayed in the names of the Meos. In the Alwar 
and Bharatpur regions many Meos are still given 
mixed or Hindu names, such as Munshi Ram, Fateh 
Singh, Sher Singh, Kannahya Khan, Surjan Singh, 
etc. Thus, it is a common practice to add a “Singh” 
to a Muslim name or a “Khan” to a Hindu name— 


"Ibid, p 


67. 
‘Sub. Divisional officer (Civil), Nuh, told me of this inci- 
dent in an interview, 
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although unambiguous Muslim names or even un- 
adulterated Hindu names among Meosare not a rarity. 
Even tattooing of hands and face, a process eschewed 
by Muslims in general, is still common in many villa- 
ges of Mewat.5 A large number of Meos still revere 
Hindu gods and godesses side by side with belief in 
the oneness of Almighty Allah as enjoined -in Islam. 
Local deities, assumed to be responsible for over- 
coming diseases such as small-pox and fevers of 
long-duration, are still propitiated. Unlike Muslims 
in general, whose Ramzan and Muharram follow a 
purely lunar cycle, independent of seasons. The 
Meos, particularly those of Haryana, are strongly 
attached to Hindu seasonal festivals, such as Holi 
and Teej. On these seasonal festivals, big fairs are 
held all over Mewat participated by men and women 
of both Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the region. 
On the doorstep of almost every Meo-dwelling, we 
find a painting of Swastika (a Hindu symbol of sacred 
and auspicious denotion). Almost every Meo 
household has a cow and a pair of bullocks. The 
cow-champions among the Hindu urbanites do not 
keep the sacred cow, however. Till recently, the 
Meos and local Hindus wore similar dresses. 

Among the several other Hindu customs that the 
Meos observe, is also the practice that the Meo women 
do not observe Pardah (not to speak Burga); only a 
newly-married Meo woman would just pull down 
the veil over her face in the presence of village elders 
or strangers, as their Hindu counterparts also do. 

Child marriage is still rampant in this community 
(rather in all the other communities that inhabit 
Mewat), but not polygamy. Women, however, do 
not get a share of the property of the father. After 
the passage of the Hindu Succession Act, Hindu 
women have been made legal co-sharers in the family 
property. But the Hindu peasantry, too, has not lik- 
ed the Government coming out with this Act; it is 
on record that successive Punjab and Haryana Govern- 
ments have written to the Union Government for 
excluding their States from the purview of the Hindu 
Succession Act. The two State Legislative Assem- 
blies have passed resolutions to ‘this effect. 


Marriage Customs 


As against the common practice among other 
communities in the neighbourhood, in Mewat it is 
not the girl’s people who have to seek boys and lure 
them with dowries. The rule is the other way round. 
This appears to be due to the fact that Meo social 
rule requires each Meo to marry within the commu- 
nity. Some Muslim scholars have mentioned about 
bride-price prevalent among the Meos,® but this does 
seem to be true. Not only the Meo leaders disclaim 
it but also a proud community (and a peasant tribe 
at that) like the Meos would allow such a practice, 
just cannot be believed. The facts further do not 
bear out Dr Hashim Amir Ali’s observation that “in 
spite of rigid rules of sanguinity-customs defining who 
can marry whom, elopements are not rare”.? There 
are authentic Government reports to prove that Meos 


‘Hashim Amir Ali, op cit; p 64, z 
ŝIbid, p 60. 
"Ibid, p 61. 
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strongly dislike elopements. Several inter-Gotra 
and inter-village feuds have taken place because of 
incidents of elopment. And as the President of the 
All-India Meo Panchayat, Chaudhry Tayyab Hussain, 
MP, told me, Meos would never tolerate elopement 
or for that matter any crime connected with sex. 
: The three not very likable Meo traits borne out 
by sociological investigations are: pride, drinking and 
proneness to prowling. There are reasons for the 
Meos to possess these qualities. 

Meos have always defied the imperial authority 
of Delhi, even during the days of Mughal rulers, 
though their annals record their having identified 
themselves with Delhi if the emperor had been a 
Muslim. But the same very annals report the Meos 
having fought against the invasions of Mohammad 
Bin Qasim, Mohammad Ghazni, Firoz Shah and 
Balban, Babar and Ahad Shah Barrani. Even today, 
the Meo community (despite some recent attempts at 
Islamisation of Meos about which we shall refer 
later) takes pride in having defied the Mughal authority 
and in having boycotted the Mughal stooges among 
the Meos. Some of these “Mughal sfooges” became 
virtual rulers of Mewat in course of time but never 
were they liked by the community. In fact, according 
to Meo concept of tribal loyalty, authority of the 
monarch must be defied in the name of courage. 
“Akbar, the Great is reported to have kidnapped by 
force a Meo girl, but the entire community writhed 
under the insult until the day when a Meo youth stole 
into the palace and killed her at the cost of his own 
life.”8 

Even the latest of such incidents had occurred 
nearly two centuries ago when two sisters had been 
kidnapped by the combined forces of the Maharaja 
of Alwar and the Nawab of Ferozepur Jhirka. Many 
lives were lost on both sides, but the girls were not 
retreived. One of them came to be known as Rani 
Monsi whose son, Raja Shiv Dhan Singh, ruled over 
Tijara as a fief of Alwar.’ 

The District Gazetteers of Gurgaon and of the 
neighbouring districts of Alwar and Bharatpur. (in 
Rajasthan) over and over again mention the Meos 
as prone to prowling, theft and robbery. This was 
probably due to the fact that during early periods of 
history, Mewat was under thick forests. The denuded 
and rugged hillocks with river Yamuna interspersing 
Mewat, with Rajasthan desert touching its South- 
Western borders and sometimes even extending quite 
deep into Mewat, was the chief physical feature of 
this region. And perhaps this gave the Meos strength 
and protection and proved ideal for their strategy of 
prowling till towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century. It was after the middle fifteenth century 
that Mewat was cleared of its protective vegetation. 
But even long after the forests have been cut down, 
the Meo proclivity to thievery and cattle-lifting con- 
tinued to be their principal absorption. In fact, even 
untill two to three decades ago the Meos were consi- 
dered to be on the fringe of what the British describ- 
ed as “Criminal Tribes”. Does this also explain 
the British authorities’ anti-Meo attitude regarding 
their enrolment in the Indian Army and Police? 


~ 8Ibid, p 80. 
Ibid, p 80. 
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But then almost the same position prevails so far as 
the Meo-recruitment to the army and police of free 
India is concerned. 

Drinking is the next weakness associated with 
Meos. Obviously, they had, like many Muslim 
princes and princelings, conveniently overlooked the 
prohibition of intoxicants when the community 
embraced Islam as a religion; for no Meo apologist 
ever claims that his community had ever been free 
from this habit! Even today several parts of Méwat 
are notorious for home-brewing, drinking, moon- 
shining, bootlegging and all that, especially on festive 
occasions. 


Cultural. Heritage 


If cultural ideritity of any ethnic group manifests 
primarily in the distinctness of its language and liter- 
ature, then Meos of Mewat could proudly lay claim 
to a distinct, identificable cultural heritage. True, 
Mewati as a laguage has neither a separate grammar 
nor a script of.its own. But barring that, it has all 
the marks of a language; it is certainly superior to 
what is known as “‘dialect”—over five lakh people 
speak it. The Mewati poets and writers, with all 
their limitations, have beautifully blended the words 
and phrases of various languages, providing it a 
distinct aroma, different from the “dialect” spoken 
by the non-Meos of the region. 

The literature to which Meos lay claim too can 
best be described as lyrical poetry-cum-prose-song. 
Very little is to be found which is purely one or the 
other. Mewati loses its soul if it reads as prose, its 
effectiveness is suppressed even if it is read as poetry— 
it has to be sung or recited in certain rhythms if it is 
to warm the hearts of its votaries and arouse their 
sympathies. Delivering Mewati in this form may 
take ten or even twenty times the amount of time 
taken for simple reading. But time is of little con- 
sequence to the Meos. 

Mewati literature is direct, virile and provocative. 
The vocabulary is terse and simple. Similes and 
Metaphors are few and:those used are mostly from 
the immediate neighbourhood and environment.¢ 

The most famous name associated with Mewati 
literature is that of Abdur Rahim Khan-Khanan, 
whose tomb dominates the bridge separating Niza- 
muddin from Bhogal on Mathura Road in South 
Delbi. His poetic appellation was “Rahman” which 
the Meos pronounce as “Rahiman”, the pioneer 
poet of couplet-style. According to Chaudhry 
-Mohammad Ashraf Khan, the entire Mewati liter- 
ature finds expression through “couplet sytle”, a style 
made popular by Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan.4 
Other noted poets of Mewat are Sadullah Khan, 
Inshah, Bheekji, Umar Khan, Umed, Awej, Nijha- 
vat Meo, Sampat, Chander Bhan and Rajjab.!% 
Ghalib, the famous Urdu poet, was associated with 
Mewat and, according to historians, was in the pay 


‘Ibid, p 69. - 
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of the court of Firozepur Jhirka.!* As ‘in other 
aspects of Meo life, in literature too we notice an 
imprint of the ‘ ‘Bhakti Era” of prose and poetry on 
Mewati literature too. If ever anyone writes a little 
unconventional piece in Mewat, chastity of theme 
predominantes. There is abundance of literature that 
articulaties the common Meo’s belief in secularism, 
a sort of blend of Hindu-Muslim cultures is evident. 
Feelings of reverence towards saints, scriptures, and 
customs of both Hindus and Muslims are clearly 
discernible. Both are absorbed as integral parts of 
the Moes cultural heritage. 

Borrowing uninhibitedly first from Sanskrit and 
later from Persian, Arabic, Turkish and also various 
regional dialects, Mewati language has a fairly large 
repertoire of words. But because the language does 
not have its own script, much of the Mewati literature 
is being lost through the ravages of time. 

While Prof M.K. Kohli is of the view that the 
songs of Mewat could be classified broadly into four 
categories, namely, epic-renderings, humorous, 
romantic and nationalistic,§4 Dr Hashim Amir-Ali 
classifies the same into thirteen types25 (i) Hamd 
and Na't—Effusions in praise of God and the Pro- 
phet respectively; (i)  Ratwai-Mystical explora- 
tions resembling the Ghzal in form; (iii) Chaturai— 
Epic songs describing wars and conquests; (iv) 
Brehriat—Expressions of nostalgic longings and 
pains; separation from the beloved; (v) Resia— 
Romantic love; (vi) Baramasi and Baramasa— 
Songs composed by women and men and vice versa; 
(vii) Holi—Songs sung specially during Holi festival 
corresponding to the advent of Spring; (viii) Barsi— 
Songs of rain sung in the month of Sawan (August); 
(ix) Phummi and Muharammi—Dirges sung during 
Muharram; (x)- Chhuchak, Bhat, Bonat, Dala- 
khari and Widai—Songs sung on occasions such as 
birth, betrothal, marriage and when the brides depart 
from their parental homes; (xi) ukaraniam— 
Riddles and puns (Professor Kohli also makes refe- 
rence to Mewati-puns); (xii) Songs during harvest 
and other agricultural operations; and (xiii) Com- 
-pediums of observations referring to medicine, astro- 
logy, religion and recreation. 

The custom of group. dancing on the occassion of 
Holi practised among Hindus, is no less popular 
among the Meo women folk. Men and women 
dance together. : 


Rajput Traditions 


With Rajput traditions of bravery, the Meos 
have always been in the forefront of India’s freedom 
struggle. During the First War of Indian Indepen- 
dence (also known as Mutiny) of 1857, the Meos 
not only revolted against the British but also against 
their local “loyalists”, the Khanzadas. According 
to official accounts of the Mutiny, “Except in Mewat, 
there was no general or widespread disturbance in 
Gurgaon district.... On the 13th October 1857, Mr 
Ford, Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon, succeded 
in restoring order in other parts, the Meos held out 

Mohd aoe op cit, p 186. 
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for long”’.1 The Meos looted Government property 
and burnt down offices and godowns and even consi- 
dered themselves independent. Reprisals were in- 
evitable, and having been subdued, they were mas- 
sacard with equal ferocity by the British. Even 
today elderly Meos remember and recount what 
their fathers had told them about the trees and spots 
on which their grandfathers had been hanged, be- 
headed or flayed alive in the days following the 
national uprising.1? Brig General showers of the 
British Army plundered Taoru and other semi- 
urban habitats of Mewat but his contingent lost 
heavily, and to kill one Meo, the imperial troops 
had to sacrifice dozens from amongst their own 
men.18 

Seventy-five years later (in 1932), when the Maha- 
raja of Alwar forebade the teaching of Urdu in the 
schools in his principality, the Meos launched a 
resistance movement against-the Maharaja. In a 
skirmish between the forces of the Maharaja and the 
Meos, a large number of Meos resistance force died. 
The sympathy of the freedom fighters all over India 
was on the side of the Meos. The situation took a. 
serious turn; so much so that the British saw the 
danger of the movement spreading all over India. 
They, therefore decided to dethrone the Maharaja 
of Alwar.1® It was during this Meo uprising against 
the Maharaja of Alwar that the Communist leader, 
Dr K.M. Ashraf (who himself was a Meo) and Sayyad 
Faridabadi gave a political lead to this valiant tribe. 
Another plausibe theory for the Meo revolt against 
the Alwar Prince in 1932 is that most of the Meos 
were the Maharaja’s fiefs and had been denied their 
fair share in the produce from the land or security of 
tenure. Both Hindu and Muslim tenants had joined 
this uprising against the Maharaja who had already 
earned the displeasure of the British rulers by his 
various acts and indiscretions. The British consi- 
dered the Meo revolt as god-sent and quickly deposed 
him. 

In fact, during the entire era of freedom struggle, 
the Meos, by and large, sided with the nationalist 
forces. The Mewat region was a good shelter for 
underground workers and the Communists, in parti- 
cular, found safe shelter, during the days of indepen- 
dence movement, in many Meo villages where they 
were literally kept underground in what used to 
be aptly termed as “dens”. They had then won so 
much sympathy from the local villagers that instances 
were not unknown when Meos had banded together 
and attacked policemen and raided police stations for 
releasing political detents. Naturally, many had 
to pay for their exuberance by themselves being in- 
carcerated.?0 

Although the communal frenzy of 1947 did not 
affect much the Gurgaon and Utter Pradesh parts 
of Mewat, its Rajasthan part, however, suffered in- 
deseribably at the hands of princely troops of Alwar 
and Bharatpur, partly because the Alwar Maha- 
raja’s heirs wanted to avenge the disgrace caused to the 
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Maharaja in 1932 by the Meo uprising and partly 
due to the Hindu Mahasabha’s instigations to the 
Jat Maharaja of Bharatpur that if Meos were removed 
from the Mewat region, the rest would become auto- 
matically the Jatisthan (an idependent state of 
Jats). In fact, the Jats, as a tribe, had been dreaming 
of Jatisthan ever since the days of the Maharaj Suraj 
Mal of Bharatpur who had caused much harassment 
to the British. Chaudhri Sir Chhottu Ram (who 
was the sole Jat spokesman in political matters during 
early forties of the twentieth century) also used to 
talk in terms of Jatisthan. Practically all the Meos 
from Bharatpur and Alwar States had fled either 
to Gurgaon district or Pakistan on the eve of Indepen- 
dence. And the troops of these two States were the 
main killers.*+ 

Such was the Meos’ affection for India that not a 
child among them wanted to go to Pakistan. They 
were proud to have suffered for seeking India’s 
freedom from British imperialism. They told Mahat- 
ma Gandhi that they should not be compelled to go 
to Pakistan simply became they had the same religious 
belief as Jinnah. Gandhiji toured Mewat to know 
what the ordinary Meo wanted. Having visited 
Mewat on December 19, 1947 (and a few days later 
the Meos housed in a camp near Delhi) Gandhiji 
announced in his prayer meeting that the Meos did 
not want to go Pakistan. They loved India and would 
-want to return to their ancestral homes. So much so 
that a large number of Meos who had earlier been 
forced to go to Pakistan, returned to Mewat after 
Gandhiji’s assurance of safety. 

But Independence, the temporary uprooting and 
their return to their motherland, brief stay either in 
refugee camps or in Pakistan, marked the beginning 
of the misery of this partiotic peasant tribe who 
suffered at the hands of both the Indian princes and 
their British overlords during the freedom fight. 
The Government did not treat the Meos as refugees 
for the purpose of resettlement as it had treated the 
Hindus who had migrated from Pakistan. But 
the communal plunders of 1947 had rendered the 
Meos as starving and needy refugees as the incoming 
Hindu refugees. A facade of relief and welfare 
organisation was set up for the re-habilitation of the 
Meos but the organisation did not have enough 
money. The secular and non-communal local Hindus 
of course, received strength from Jawaharlal Nebru 
as well as Gandhiji for carrying some patchwork 
relief to Mewat. Whatever else these secular forces 
might not have been able to achieve, they succeded 
in uprooting the Hindu Mahasabha, the rabid com- 
munalist organisation, once and for all from Mewat. 
No doubt, their ancestral landed property was resto- 
red to the Meos; no grant or assistance was, however, 
given to them to re-build their demolished houses 
and buy household goods looted by the rioters. 

The tragedy with Mewat has been that the local 
population could never throw up the proper type 
of leadership either to lead their movement or to 
articulate the Meo socio-economic aspirations. While 
in the Alwar Bharatpur belt, the Communists did 
provide the leadership, the Mewati population on the 
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Punjab-side was under the leadership of a group of 
communal politicians headed by a handful of feudal 
lords who had combined with the then Unionist 
Party leaders, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Sir Khizar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana and Jat Minister Sir Chhottu 
Ram. Chaudhry Yasin Hussain Khan remained the 
unchallenged leader of the Mewat for over a decade. 
His son, Chaudhry Tayyab Hussain Khan now Con- 
gress MP became the Meo-spokesman. The Right 
reactionary leadership of the Meos could neither 
help the poor Meos survive the communal holocaust 
(because the communal politics owed its origin to 
this feudal leadership itself) nor could they function 
as an effective pressure group to help the uprooted 
Meos rehabilitate themselves. And, thus, for the 
first time in 1947, the Meos found themselves left | 
to their own care their economy totally disrupted and 
social set up disintegrated by Partition. The scars 
of partition are still visible on the fair face of Mewat. 

The democratic politics did help a few youngmen 
to come up to lead the Meos into secular-democratic- 
socialistic politics but as they never had any mass 
base (and never even tried to secure a mass foothold), 
the absence of effective, dynamic and progressive 
leadership among the Meos continues to be their pri- 
mary handicap. 
Tablighi Islamisation 

It is in this context of a “leadership lag” of Mewat 
that we need to understand the infiltration of an ex- 
tremist organisation of orthodox Muslims, the Tab- 
lighi Jamaat, into Mewat. What is this Tablighi 
Jamaat and how does it operate in Mewat? An answer 
to these question must be found to understand the 
present socio-economic tensions in this otherwise 
very affectionate tribe. 

The Tablighi Jamaat is not a regular organisation. 
It is not a registered body, it has no hierarchy of 
committees, secretaries and presidents; nor has it 
any office of its own, noreven an enrolled membership. 
The Jamaat is like an itinerant band of disciplies or 
followers of a “great man”. This Jamaat, till 1965, 
received its spiritual nourishment from the discourses 
of a moral and religious nature by Maulana Yusuf 
who has his headquarters at the shrine of Nizam-ud- 
Din Aulia in New Delhi. 

The principal object of the Jamaat in Mewat, accor- 
ding to Dr Hashim Amir-Ali, is to make the Meos, 
the same kind of “pure Mussalmans” as their coun- 
terparts in the urban centres.*® The Jamaat, in a 
way, undertakes Islamisation of Meos as the Jana 
Sangh’s ideologue, Sri Balraj Madhok, preaches 
through his slogan of Indianisation. The 
founder of Jamaat, Maulana Ilyas, could not under- 
stand why the Meos, having accepated Islam over a 
thousand years ago showed indifference towards the 
ritualistic teachings of Islam and observed Hindu 
festivals and customs and subscribed to Hindu be- 
liefs. The Jamaat has founded a school for Islami- 
sation at Nuh and has “succeeded in winning a number 
of adherents from among such Meos as were edu- 
cated in this school. The Jamaat has succeded in 
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weaning away a substantial section of the Meo commu 
nity from Hindu customs and beliefs.”33 

How does the Tablighi Jamaat operate? A group 
of Tablighi preachers visits a village in Mewat. They 
make a round of the village from door to door and 
request the Meos to come to prayers and observe 
religious rites of Islam. After a couple of days’ stay 
they request the Meo elders of the village to send a 
few “committed” Islamised Meos with the visiting 
Jamaat preachers to others villages. Those who are 
thus drafted by the “Jamaat-oriented”’ village elders 
stay with the Tablighi band for about a month, pro- 
pagating the mission of the Jamaat. This ever- 
changing group roams from village to village reques- 
ting Muslims to offer prayers, to observe Roza, to 
give up extravagance on marriage occasions, not to 
marry outside the family-line and observe Muslim 
modes of dress and abide by such customs as are popu- 
lar among true Islamic followers. 

The secularists among the Muslim scholars are 
on record to have condemned the activities of 
the Tablighi Jamaat for its preaching undermines 
the social and cultural life of the Meos By trying 
to wean them away from their existing social practice, 
the Tablighi preachers are over-emphasising the 
Muslim aspect of the Meoculture and thereby 
widening the gulf between 'the Hindus and Muslims 
inhabiting the land of Mewat. This process, if conti- 
nued, would consolidify the Meos as a community 
which would be culturally and socially different 
from the Jats, Ahirs, Rajputs, Gujjars, Minas and 
other Hindu communities which originally belonged 
to the same ethnic stock and have been living in 
their neighbourhood for ages in the most peaceful 
- and amiable relationship. 


Economically Harmful 


The effects of the Tablighi preachings have been 
harmful to the Meos economically, too. For instance, 
the Tablighi propagandists denounce the acceptance 
or payment of interest. This prevents the poor 
Meos from joining the cooperative societies, taking 
out insurance policies or making use of the officially 
launched institutional financing. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, the Meos should not accept 
taccavi arid other Community Development 
loans because they would have to pay interest 
on such amounts and, according to Tablighi teaching 
this is a great sin. How can then the economic 
structure of Mewat be modernised? 

According to a recent socio-economic survey of 
Mewat, nearly 87 per cent of Meo peasants still 
do not use improved seeds because its cost is pro- 
hibitive and they cannot afford it. Those few who 
use the improved seeds borrow money at exorbitant 
high rates of interest from the local bania because 
that is a secret deal while to borrow from the bank 
1s to incur the condemnation from Tablighi teachers. 


The same is the case with to the use of improved | 


farm tools and fertilisers. 
Another disastrous result of the preaching of 
these Tablighi Mullas is that they do not permit 


“hid, p43. 
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the Meos to send their girls to educational insti- 
tutions, especially the high schools and college, nor 
do the Tablighi teachings allow the Meo women 
to give up purdah and come out in the open. Today 
not a single Meo girl is matriculate. And if all the 
Meo women start observing purdah and stay at home, 
the entire socio-economic system of this liberal 
Muslim tribe would be disrupted. Without active 
participation of women, the agricultural operations 
just can not be possible in Mewat and for that matter 
in any peasant tribe?4, 

But the most disturbing preaching of the Tablighi 
Jamaat, from the sociological point of view, is that 
the traditional customs of avoiding three Gotras in 
contracting marriage is useless and should be given 
up. This has caused much social tension between 
the elderly Meos and those initiated into Islamic 
orthodoxy by the Jamaat. In several cases, the Meo 
traditionalists have beaten (and even killed) those of 
the youngmen who have tried to marry within their 
own Gotras. And sociologists are of the opinion that 
is the Tablighi Jamaat were not stopped from 
preaching the orthodoxy, the entire fabric of the Meo 
community would be broken." 


Hindu Communalism 
From the political point of view also this orga- 


nisation has caused inexcusable damage in Mewat. 
In places where Hindu communal organisations, 


such as the Arya Sabha and Jana Sangh, could . 


never get a foothold, these Hindu revivalist organis- 
ations have sprung up in Mewat, causing considerable 
Hindu-Muslim tension. The Tablighi preachers are 
depicted as messengers of the Muslim League. The 
Rashtriya Swavamsevak Sangh (RSS) workers 
have started regular poisonous communal propa- 
ganda in Mewat in competition with the Tablighi 
activities, especially in the urban areas. 

The two things that could scientifically nullify the 
communal activities of both the Muslim and Hindu 
extremists are involvement of the Meo-masses in the 
socio-economic revolution and spread of mass educa- 
tion. The first task can be done by the secular 
democratic political parties and the second by the 
administration. It is said that neither the political 
parties, including Communists who had always found 
among Meos a receptive mass for Marxian ideology 
take any interest, nor the administration provided the 
muchneeded dynamism to Meo community to inspire 
their confidence towards developmental work though 
for about three years now the State Government 
of Haryana part of Mewat has undertaken massive 
development work. There has always been a minister 
or two in the State Cabinet. from Mewat since the 
days of pre-reorganised Punjab. (At present the 
Haryana Cabinet has two senior Cabinet Ministers 
from Mewat, namely, Sri K.L. Poswal and Sri Khur- 
shed Ahmad.) The late Thakur Das Bhargava 
and the Late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had been 
representing Mewat in Parliament. Sri Raj Bahadur, 
a Central Minister, too, hails from Mewat, as also 
“Ibid: p 45. 

Ibid; p 26. 
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a couple of Ministers in Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 
But they have not cared to build as mass-base 
among the Meos. “Few political workers as such 
are to be seen in Mewat except in the months and 
weeks preceding elections. Then they come repeat- 
eadly and extol their partymen—Meos and non- 
Meos—and assure themselves of votes with fair 
promises.*4 - 

The successive Governments, right from the days 
of their conversion to Islam, have always kept the 
Meos down; even the Muslim rulers of Delhi had 
been persecuting the Meos. They have ever been 
fleeced by the Rajas, Maharajas, Nawabs and 
Tehsilidars, Police and Patwaris and even the “in- 
fluentials” among the Meos themselves exploited 
the Meos as a community and their tribal feelings. 
Naturally, therefore, the Meos harbour a lurking 
suspicion against the administration, be it Hindu, 
Muslim or British. The Meos are heard saying that 
behind the altruistic policies of the present Govern- 
ment, there must be something ulterior. The 
administration of the then princely States of 
Alwar and Bharatpur organised loot and murder of 
Meos in 1947. Today, many a senior officers suspect 
the Meos as Pakistani agents. Several hundred of 
them were harassed during the Indo-Pakistani war 
in 1965 simply because they are Muslims and that 
some of their kith und kin are still in Pakistan. 
“There is an attitude of contempt and suspicion 
against Meos in the minds of officialdom. When- 
ever there is the slightest communal tension the 
Meos are the first to be searched and harassed,”’?? 


Declining Recruitment 


The Britishers found the Meos as valiant 
soldiers for the army and police. During the 
world War JU, approximately one in every nine 
Meos (of the eligible age-group) was enrolled in 
the Indian Army. As the  Britishers doubted 
the Meo-alleginace to the alien rule, they did 
not entrust responsible posts to the Meo soldiers 
and, secondly, never a separate regiment was 
created for Meos as had been for the Gurkhas, 
Jats, Ahirs, Rajputs, etc. But this fact itself should 
have qualified the Meos all the better for the army 
of free India. What has happened is otherwise. The 
rate of enrolement of the Meos in the Indian army 
has been on the decline after 1947. The same applies 
to the Meo enrolement in local police. The present 
Haryana Government announced special reservations 
for the Meos in the police and the Home Guards, 
but the Hindu communalists raised a hue and cry 
and threatened to go to the Supreme Court to obtain 
a writ of restraint. 


Another factor responsible for the lack of effective ° 


rapport between the Meos and the local administration 
is that even the lowest rung of the extension service 
staff, is manned by non-Meos who do not understand 
the feelings and aspirations of the Meos. For instance, 
in the Ferozepur Jhirka Panchayat Samiti, the 

elected representatives are mostly Meos but barring 


3s Tbid; p 94, 
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a peon and a head clerk, the entire staff of the Pan- 
chayat Samiti consists of non-Meos. 

The history of Mewat is the history made by 
school teachers. Most reforms in Mewat owe their 
origin, execution and success to the teachers among 
the Meos. But after the mass-scale transfer of teachers 
away from their homes, asa matter policy, Mewat 
has been left without rapport between them and the 
outside world. 

In order to gauge the Meo-response to the modern- 
ising tendencies in various fields, the Planning 
Commission sponsored a research-investigation a 
few years ago. Its findings would be of great value 
to the socio-economic analysis of Mewat. 


Repeated Famines 


Mewat is a land of small peasants, a majority of 
them owning less than five acres of land. The land 
is fertile but due to a lack of irrigation facilities, 
it has not been fully exploited. In fact, famines and 
Mewat are taken to be co-terminous. The recurring 
failures of rain till three years ago aggravated by 
high floods caused by overflow of hill streams of the 
Aravalli during the monson, have ruined the agrarian 
economy of Mewat. Due to small holdings, mech- 
anised farming is not very much possible, while 
under thé influence of the Tablighi Jammat, the 
Meos are reluctant of form cooperative farms. 

The Haryana Government has recently launched 
a Small Farmers Package Programme of Agricultural 
Development to caster to the financial requirements 
of the farmers owning up to five acres of land. This 
programme is likely to relieve the rugged Meo 
peasant from rural indebtedness. The cent per cent 
rural electrification should be able to meet the irri- 
gation needs of Mewat till the Gurgaon Canal Pro- 
ject and the Sohna Feeder start working. The 
programme of interlinking the protective bunds, 
flood drains and irrigation launched two years ago 
has come as big relief to the drought-hit regions of 
Mewat (at least in its Haryana parts). 

Meos are famous cattle-breeders too. While 
some Meos, at least those inhabiting the villages 
at the Aravalli foothills, rear sheep, the rest rear 
buffaloes and cows. The Haryana Government has 
started a Cattle Package Programme to cover Mewat 
where the Delhi Milk Scheme authorities have 
already set up milk plants, chilling and collection cen- 
tres. But the diminution of pastures, deforestation 
and “closures” of the Aravalli Hills by the Forest 
Department have caused quite a good deal of setback 
o the traditional cattle-rearing profession of the 

eos. i 

The experts have so many times vainly said that 
Mewat is an ideal region for launching small-scale 
agro-based rural industries both to “modernise” 
the Mewat economy and to eradicate mass un- 
employment. In fact, a few cooperators started on 
their own agro-based units, such as, oil-crushing, 
tanneries, stone-crushing, stone-shapping, cane- 
chairs, baskets, brooms etc. But due to financial 
handicaps, most of these units have failed. The- 
raw material for these industries is available in the 
Mewat itself. Now when electricity has reached 
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every nook and corner of the Haryana part of Mewat 
and road-building activity is going on at an apprecia- 
ble speed, Mewat is sure to be exposed to the in- 
fluences of outside world and thus cottage industries 
are sure to flourish. This will enhance the mobility 
of Meos and would automatically mean a setback 
to the conservative and reactionary forces. 


Children’s Education 


Education in Mewat has two different conno-| 
tations: (Z) children going to the government- 
managed schools and colleges and passing out as 
matriculates, graduates and all that, and (2) children 
going to a Maktab or Madarsa in which they learn 
to read a little Urdu and a littl more Arabic and 
thereby acquire the ability to recite a few verses of 
the Quran, the holy book of Islam. With these 
two conceptions of “modern education” and “reli- 
gious education” the Meos are justified in wondering 
whether to teach or not to teach the boys and still 
more so the girls. Official statistics recently published 


by the Haryana and Rajasthan State Governments 
about the rate of “drop-outs” at various stages of 
school education reveals that of the hundred Meo 
children who join the primary school, more than 
53 per cent drop out before completing the second 
standard. And hardly 10 per cent stay to study 
(not necessarily to pass) up to matriculation level. 
Only about 0.5 per cent pass BA. None join the 
technical schools. 

From my field investigation I find three main 
reasons responsible for the Meos’ aversion to “modern 
education”. First, they do not attach much impor- 
tance to education because the community is less 
mobile and has become almost ambitionless. Second- 
ly, and this is more cogent than the other reason, the 
Meo educated boys (even if they are graduates) 
find it difficult to get employment, at least the so- 
phiscated ones. There is a feeling of distrust among 
the Meos towards the authorities, and they openly 
ask: why waste money and time in giving out children 
“modern education” when they are not going to 
be accomodated in services? And this feeling is 












































Table I 
Sl STATE No of Villages Population Meo 
No District & Panchayat Samiti To Meos Total Meos Percentage 
A. HARYANA 
Gurgaon 
1 Firozepur Jhirka 150 125 70,000 53,000 75 
2 ana 85 70 56,000 41,400 74 
3 Hathin 95 54 75,000 42,000 56 
4 Noh 155 130 86,000 43,000 50 
5 Sohna 85 10 72,000 1,700 3 
6 Faridabad 90 5 56,000 2,500 5 
7 Ballabgarh 100 il 70,000 7,300 10 
8 Palwal 130 7 87,000 1,000 1 
9 Hodal 100 14 1,00,000 4,000 4 
Dist. Total 1,000 425 1,73,000 196,200 20 
B. RAJASTHAN 
Alwar ` 
1 Tijara 196 125 79,000 21,000 27 
2 Kishengarh 136 83 69,000 13,000 19 
3 Ramgarh 161 84 70,000 12,000 17 
4 Umrain 149 62 68,000 5,800 9 
5 Mandawar 138 12 97,000 1,600 2 
6 Gobindgarh 178 145 94,000 5,000 6 
7 Kathumar 140 11 87,000 1,800 2 
Dist. Total 998 552 5,54,000 60,200 11 
C. RAJASTHAN , 
Bharatpur 
1 Kaman 203 127 60,000 21,000 48 
2 Deeg 123 12 64,000 3,500 6 
3 Nagar 
4 Phahadi 214 142 98,000 30,000 30 
Dist. Total 540 280 2,22,000 61,500 28 
D. UTTAR PRADESH 
Mathura 
1 Gobardhan 100 10 50,000 4,500 7 
Grand Total 2,600 1,238 15,00,000 3,22,400 “21 
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shared by both the forward and backward looking 
Meos and their leaders. 

Thirdly, the Tablighi Jamaat has successfully 
persuaded the Meomasses to send their children 
to Maktabs and Madarsas started by the Jamaat 


Table II 





M.P’S FROM MEWAT 
Party Affiliation 
Parliamentary Constituency: —~ 
1 GURGAON: 1952 : Congress 
1957 : Congress 


: Congress 
: Independent - 
Congress 


M.L.A.’S FROM MEWAT 
Party Affiliation 
Assembly Constituency: 
1 Firozpur-Jhirka: ee 


: Congress 


: Congress 
4 Hassanpur: 


: Independent 
Nngress 
: Congress 


: Congress 

: Congress 

: Congress 

: Congress 

: Congress 

: Congress (Hatin was constitued only 
: Independent qin 1967), 


5 Ballabgarh: 


6 Hath: 


7 Sohna: 


: Independent 
Congress 


: Congress 
: Congress 


8 Faridabad: (Ditto.) 








Notre: Wherever Independents won the 
Assembly seats, they later crossed over to Congress. 
Indepedent, Maulvi Abdul Ghani Dar, who won 
the Gurgaon Parlimentary seat as an Independent 
in 1967 and later joined the Syndicatehad to quit 
to politics when the Meos just did not allow him 
to enter their area during the 1971-mid-term pools. 

In Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh parts of 
Mewat, Communist and Socialists besides progressive 
Congressmen had been winning the Parliamentary 
as well as Vidhan Sabha Polls. (See India Votes, 
1968, Popular Prakashan, Bombay). 
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in village mosques, manned by the Maulvis. Had 
the State Government applied a little imagination, 
the Meomasses could have been brought round 
the point of sending their children to “modern edu- 
cational institutions”. For instance, in the syllabus 
taught at school stage in Mewat, a provision of 
Urdu and Arabic teaching as also of the “relevant 


_ portions of Quran” could have been made purpose- 


fully. The Tablighi Jamaat could be kept at a consi- 
derable distance in this manner. 

Women’s education is almost negligible in Mewat. 
I did not come across a single Meo girl attending a 
girls high school any where in Mewat. This may 
again be due to several local reasons and one may 
be the non-availability of Muslim women to under- 
take teaching jobs in Mewat. There are lawyers 
among Meos and are senior politicians too. Why 
have they not worked in this field to persuade the 
Meocommunity to send their children, including 
girls to schools? This confirms the prevailing belief 
that the Meo politicians like their counterparts all 
over India are opportunistic and are not committed 
to Meo uplift. 

While the proposal to set up a Mewat Degree 
College at Nagina (between Nuh and Firozepur 
Jhirka) still remains “under consideration”, a few 
well-meaning Muslim educationists, including Vice- 
Chancellor of the Jamia Milia Islamia, Dr M. 
Mujib, have suggested the setting up of a Rural 
Institute at Nuh (the heart land of Mewat) with 
branches and units spread over the interior of 
Mewat. This complex of nucleus and institutions 
should together first aim at inculcating among the 
young a desire and an urge to engage in remunerative 
work, then provide them both general education and 
professional training for work, and, finally, help 
them to dispose of the products of their industrial 
efforts so as to provide them the fruits of their 
labour. In fact, a Polytechnic and a couple of Rural 
Industrial Estates should be started in Mewat, these 
educationists have further suggested 

The presence of a sort of Dark Continent 
(as Mewat is today) in the midst of a highly 
industrialised region flanked by Delhi, Agra, 
Faridabad—Ballabgarh, Palwal, Mathura, Jaipur, 
Alwar, Rewari and Gurgaon, is highly dangerous. 
Both the reactionary-obscurantists and the violent 
ultra-left ideologues find such a region ideal 
for the propagation of their nefarious ideas. It 
must be borne in mind that mass involvement of a 
tribe as the Meos (who have been victims of commu- 
nal frenzy, religious revivalists and deliberate neglect) 
cannot be possible either through the existing leader- 
ship of the available institutional structure where 
the method of development is “paternal” and “in- 
volved”. In fact, the only way to help the Meos 
to join the national mainistream is to take to micro- 
planning-cum-development of Mewat on the lines 
suggested by Dr Hashim Amir-Ali.*8 

The contiguous areas of Haryana, Rajasthan, 
UP (and some say even Delhi) inhabited by the 
Meos should be constitued into a separate geo- ` 
graphical entity, not necessarily a full-fiedge state 





Ibid; pp 154-62. 
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of the Indian Union but something of a Union 
Territory with a democratic set up. Or, let us say, 
Mewat asa dstinct cultural entity be recognised 
This “entiry” would not be Muslim-majority as some 
are likely to get the impression. In fact, over-all 
picture of Mewat reveals that Muslim Meos constitute 
about 20 per cent of the total population of Mewat 
the rest are Hindu, Minas, Jats, Ahirs, Gujjars, Raj- 
puts, etc, all claiming to be Mewatis culturally. In 
an age of geographical nationalism (as our present 
age is) men’s thinking is apt to be dominated by 
economic geography. The imagination of a people 
is no longer fired by great religious as Christianity 
or Islam, Buddhism or Hinduism. Had that been 
the case, the Indian Muslims would not have condem- 
ned so unequivocally the West Pakistani atrocities 
in Bangla Desh or the Hindus of West Bengal would 
not have hailed with open arms the Muslim refugees 
from Bangla Desh. In fact, our acceptance of lin- 
guitic States has introduced a geographical incubus 
into our political thinking and functioning. The 
only way to stem this tide is recognise and to pub- 
licise the fact that the creation of each such State 
or sub-State, either emphasises or promotes the 
existence of what are sociologically called inter- 
stitial areas, the culture of which differs from either 
and spreads over two adjoining States. And Mewat 
is perhaps the finest example of such as interstitial 
area now shared between Haryana and Rajasthan 
and not so detached from the national capital city 
itself, _ 

An attempt and a programme for developing 
this area is the best possible means to show that 


such focussing of attention by State Governments 
to cultural entities overlapping their boundaries on 
both sides, is practicable without the creation of 
a third unit. Table I will reveal distribution of Meo 
population in the three States of Haryana, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh, NES Block-wise. 

As a member of the Election Study Team of the 
Institute of Constitutional and Parliamentary Studies, 
I had the opportunity to conduct during Feburary- 
March 1971 an exhaustive study of ‘Politicisation 
of Meos of Mewat as revealed through fifth Lok 
Sabha polls”. This study (being tabulated for publi- 
cation) has shown that Meos have always sided with 
the forces of secularism and socialism, despite Rea- 
ction’s efforts to rouse communal feelings. Table II 
(in respect of Gurgaon district alone) briefly summarise 
the voting behaviour of Meos during the five elections 
to the Lok Sabha so far held and four to State Vidhan 
Sabha of Haryana (as also Punjab before the for- 
mation of Haryana). 

Already the Central Government has undertaken 
a number of inter-State projects to meet the power, 
drainage, irrigation and forestry needs of Mewat. 
Several inter-State boards have been set up for the 
purpose. But none of these projects involves the 
Meo masses emotionally. It is with this end in view 
that I offer the suggestion of setting up a Union 
Territory of Mewat, with headquarters of Nuh and 
with a democratic set up to manage its affairs. Only 
then the progressive, democratic, secular and socialis- 
tic forces could help Mewat to become part of the 
New State emerging in India for the last some 
months. 


AANE A DAL WALT Yours DePosits 
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Nasser 

in 

Three 
Dimensions 


JAMES ALDRIDGE 


Is 1956 when I came back from spending almost 
a year in Egypt, I had a hard time convincing 
my Left-wing and Communist friends at home that 
Gamal Abd el Nasser was not a Fascist, not an 
anti-Semite, not a brutal dictator, but was in fact 
an incorruptible nationalist leader who was trying 
desperately to find a way of rescuing his country 
from over two thousand years of continued occu- 
pation. 

I found that my Left-wing friends expected Nasser 
to be a ready-made international Socialist, a Commu- 
nist, a Lenin. Why wasn’t he? they wanted to know 
indignantly. How could he be trusted if he wasn’t 
one or the other? This was just before the Suez 
War, and I found that most of my friends not only 

“ distrusted Nasser but were mostly pro-Israel, and 
believed, without any analysis at all, in the proper 
The well-known author of “The Diplomat” sums up the 


achievernents of Nasser era in this contribution reproduced 
from The African Communist (No 44, First Quarter, 1978). 
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democracy and peaceful intentions of that invented 
nation. 

What was most difficult to swallow about Gamal 
Abd el Nasser at the time was his attitude to Left- 
wing Socialists and Communists. He had put them 
in prison. In fact it was not Nasser personally who 
put the Communists in Jail, although he was no 
friend to Communism then. It was really the Right- 
wing of the officer corps and the political police 
who had arrested and imprisoned the Communists, 
and had treated them brutally in the detention 
camps. In fact the Communists had begun fo support 
many of Nasser’s policies even from jail during and 
after the Suez War,. until they were finally able 
to take a full part in the life of the country in 
1962-63. 

Camal Abd el Nasser was not a Communist. 
He was not a Lenin. And he only became a Socialist 
after the success of- the 1952 revolution. In his 
Philosophy of the Revolution, for instance, there 
is no mention of socialism. Nasser the young soldier, 
Nasser the young patriot, Nasser the young revolu- 
tionary was originally a nationalist thinker who belie- 
ved that once the young officers had thrown out 
Farouk and the old politicians, a veritable army of 
honest men in Egyptian political life would come for- 
ward and pick up the Egyptian future from where the 
young officers had brought it. In his Philosophy of the 
Revolution Nasser makes it clear that the officer’s 
role would come to an end, politically, when the 
Farouk regime had been brought down. 

But what really happened? 

The same old politicians came to the young 
officers with the same prospects of corruption and 
deception and self-interest. Only when it became 
clear that the politicians wanted to set Egypt on the 
same old imperialist path did Gamal Abd el Nasser 
realise that the young officers would have to continue 
the political revolution themselves. 

Even before this, two things had always been 
important to Nasser. One was his awareness that 
imperialism was the cause of Egypt’s troubles, And 
the other was his feeling that he and his fellow officers 
had to have the support and sympathy of the Egyptian 
population if the revolution was to continue. 

This forced Nasser to look more deeply into 
what the social future would be. What he had said 
in his Philosophy of the Revolution was that there 
must be two revolutions: the first one must be a 
simple overthrowing of the old regime, and the 
second one must be social revolution (though he 
didn’t say what kind). And it was this social revolu- 
tion that began to occupy Nasser when be realised 
that he would personally have to lead the revolu- 
tion into the future. 

Initially, Nasser tried the progressive capitalist 
way. He knew that foreign domination was a curse 
and that feudalism was done for. But he wanted 
industry and commerce to emerge, somehow, with 
‘a rich future which would rescue the Egyptian masses 
from their poverty,. misery and backwardness. It 
is difficult to know at exactly what point Nasser 
came to the conclusion that capitalism was not the 
way, and that the only answer was socialism. 

We do know that Nasser was a voracious reader 
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of political and philosophical volumes, and in parti- 
cular the works of successful statesmen. We know 
he read Lenin, Stalin, Mao and even the Zoinist 
Weissman looking for answers. What seemed certain 
is that the Suez War of 1956 pushed Nasser deeper 
into the conviction that the one way to solve Egypt’s 
problems was through a socialist system of some 
sort. Even when he nationalised the Canal, just 
before the war, this was more a pragmatic necessity 
than part of a socialist ideology. But after the Suez 
War his thinking was more openly and theoretically 
and organisationally socialist. 

And, of course, his whole attitude to the Soviet 
Union underwent a considerable change at the same 
time. 

There is no evidence that he was ever hostile to 
the Soviet Union as some critics have said. On the 
whole, his world attitude was one of neutrality from 
the outset. He never pretended that Egypt had 
become part of a “Soviet” bloc. He always isisted 
on Egypt’s independence. And there is no doubt 
that the Soviet Union did not ask Nasser to behave 
in any other way but independently. It was this that 
eventually gave Nasser confidence and respect for 
the Soviet Union, and inspired the genuine praise for 
Moscow’s efforts to help Egypt. The Soviet decision 
to finance and help build the Aswan Dam obviously 
had a profound meaning for Nasser, because he knew 
Egypt was going to rot to death if the dam wasn’t 
built and the Anglo-Americans and the Zionists 
had done everthing in their power to see that it was 
not built. 

It was after the Suez War that Nasser also began to 
understand the necessity of the whole Arab revolution. 
This was the real third dimension of Nasser’s think- 
ing, and it was this conviction, even more than his 
original nationalist conviction, that made Nasser 
the greatest figure in Arab history since Saladin, 
who was the last great Arab to unity and organise 
the eastern world against the ravaging bestialities 
of the European crusaders. 


Working Class 


4 z 
There is no doubt that Nasser only came to his 


_ final attitudes after a great deal of thought and study. 
It was this unusual capacity to go on studying and 
learning that made Nasser a unique man among the 
world’s statesmen. The lessons he-learned about 
his own people were deep and real. Though he was 
born the son of a poor postmaster, nonetheless 
as an officer he could have-deserted his class, as so 
many of those army officers from poorer families 
did. But his real attachment to the working classes 
and the peasantry came quite consciously later on 
through his deliberate efforts (even after he became 
the President of the Republic) to understand them. 
It is interesting in this respect to compare him 
with Kwame Nkrumah, another great Socialist 
figure of Africa. Nkrumah seemed to bring socialism 
almost intellectually to Ghana. Nasser on the other 
hand, learned it almost as a pragmatic necessity, 
and he was able to depend on powerful loyalities 
with this practical approach and his incorruptible 
spirit. 
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Nasser was usually pictured in the Western press 
as a man hated by his own people—a sinister, military 
“boss”. This was also stimulated in most parts of 
the world by Zionist propaganda. It took years to nail 
these lies. The truth is that Nasser never really sought 
popular acclaim. He certainly knew the value of 
his personal prestige, and he coluld give very moving 
speeches. But he was not really a speechmaker or. 
a deceiver; he was never a good public relations man 
because he never tried to be, despite the picture 
the West created of him. 

The Egyptians themselves knew very well the 
history of their political leaders during almost a 
hundred years of British occupation. One by one 
they had been corrupted in one way or another. 
There is no doubt that the Bntish tried every kind 
of clever and persuasive corruption they knew to 
get Nasser. They failed ignominiouly, and this 
only helped Nasser to win the confidence of his 


people. 
Death Plots 


When corruption fails, imperialism usually turns 
to assassination, and when assassination fails, they 
try war. There were at least five attempts on Nasser’s 
life, probably more. Two were known to be by 
Zionists, and the rest were by various assorted 
imperialist agents. When these failed, they tried 
war. 

Nasser had to fight two important wars after the 
revolution of 1952: the first one was the Suez War 
of 1956, and the second was the famous “Six Day” 
War of 1967. When Israeli leaders commented on 
Nasser’s death some of them pointed out that he 
had lost both wars. But did he? The Egyptians say 
that they lost the battles, but not the war. And many 
intelligent Israelis agree with this estimate. But is 
it fair to ask why Egypt lost the battles? 

In the case of the 1956 attack by Britain and 
France and Israel, it seemed hopeless from the outset, 
and yet there is no doubt that Egyptian resistance 
at Port Said made it clear that it was not going to 
be an outright victory at all, even if the combined 
attack went on. But Egypt had lost the Sinai. 

It is very important to remember in discussing 
any war in the area that whoever wins the air, wins 
the war. When the British were fighting the Italians 
and later the Germans in the Western Desert during 
the Second World War, those tremendous see- 
saw advances and retreats along the coast were 
always determined by who controlled the air. When 
the Germans had the air, we ran. When we got the 
air, the Germans ran. There was nothing else they 
could do in those open deserts. Anyone who was 
in the famous panic that took us back to el Alamein 
knows that Egypt’s retreats and defeats in the Sinai 
were not nearly as panic-stricken as the famous 
“flap” of British forces back to el Alamein. 

There is no doubt that it was the long-range 
British bombing of Egyptian planes on the ground 
which gave the French Air force the chance to operate 
freely over the Sinai, and to wipe out the Egyptian 
army with napalm from the air. That was really 
what won the war of 1956. 
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But what happened in 1967? 

The Israelis themselves, in articles published by 
their generals and in the films they have made, make 
no bones that it was their air force that really won 
that war in the first three hours when they wiped 
out the entire Egyptian air force on the ground. 
The Israelis no longer disguise the fact that they 
made lengthy military preparations for the attack. 
They boasted after the war that they had prepared 
for this exact situation for two years. In any case 
it was brilliantly done, and the result was that, with 
the Egyptian air forces destroyed on the ground,- 
the Israeli air force then turned on the Egyptian 
forces in the Sinai and burned them up with napalm. 
It was the Israeli air force that defeated even the 
Egyptian armour on the ground, rather then Moshe 
Dayan, who simply had to mop up the burned-out 
remnants. 

This is a military explanation, but one must also 
ask, in estimating Gamel Abd el Nasser’s role, how he 
allowed this to happen. How after the Suez War, 
could Egypt not see that the air mattered, that vigil- 
ance was essential? 


Political Arena. 

Here one enters the complex arena of Egyptian 
politics. Though Nasser had steadily been shifting 
the responsibility for the future of Egypt away from 
the military to the Arab Socialist Party, the actual 
government of Egypt remained a very delicate balance 
of reactionary and progressive elements. For the 
most part, the leaders of the Army, and particularly 
of the air force, were the young guard bourgeois, 
who wanted the army to go on ruling Egypt, and 
te lean more in a Westerly direction, even though 
it was the Soviet Union that was supplying them 
with arms and equipment. 

There is no doubt that after the Suez War of 
1956 there was a growing division between Nasser’s 
belief in socialism, and this kind of-.army thinking. 
Nasser knew this, and learned more and more, both 
in private and public behaviour, on the potential 
of the Egyptian working class and the peasantry. 
Again and again, he said they were the real foundation 
of the Egyptian revolution. At the same time he 
could not simply do away with this old allies in the 
army. The Right wing was still, therefore, very strong 
(and still is). Also Nasser obviously believed that in 
1967, despite their differences of opinion, the army 
and the air force were at least at the peak of their 
preparedness and surveillance. . 

That was a real miscalculation. 

There is no doubt that in 1967 tbe Egyptian air 
force leaders were thoroughly unprepared for a sur- 
prise attack,. which is unforgivable. That Nasser 
eventually took the blame for the defeat was typical 
of the man, although he was really a victim of that 
old cleft stick between Left and Right. But after the 
defeat of 1967 he acted quickly on the lesson he had 
learned. He called on Field Marshal Hakim Amer to 
transform the army into a genuine implement of 
socialist policy, rather than remain a separate and 
dangerous entity‘in itself. Nasser was finally facing 
up to the Right-wing soldiers who had decided to 


throw everthing behind Hakim Amet’s 
military and bourgeois outlook. 

Hakim Amer’ arrest and suicide were a personal 
tragedy for Nasser. More than anyone else, he and 
Hakim Amer were the two young men who had 
planned the original mulitary operation of 1952 which 
had ousted Farouk. They were the two young men 
who had hoped to lead Egypt into a new future. 
But whereas Nasser learned as he went along what 
the real problems were, and had the courage to face 


purely 


the social inevitability of his task; Hakim Amer 


remained what he was —a landed army man with 
the limited objectives of a bourg-ois Egyptian who, 
in a final crisis, would look Westwards for help. 


Nasser’s Heritage 


Tragedies, invasions, international pressures, -the 
continuing delicacy of the political balance in Egypt, 
the very responsibility he had taken on as spokeman 
for the whole Arab revolution—these were the 
things Nasser had to live with day and night. He 
obviously drove to the limit, and it was clear to his 
friends that it was going to end in his early death. 
He was diabetic, and he was warned by his doctors 
to take it easy. He was warned by Soviet doctors. 
When he should have been resting he was putting 
an end to the war which Hussein and his old impe- 
rialist friends had started against the Palestine Li- 
beration forces. His death was certainly the price 
Egypt paid for the transformation of their society 
from a backward, feudal, colonial mess, to a new- 
born, revivfied socialist nation. All the essential 
means of production in Egypt are nationalised, so 
are the banks, the production in Egypt are nationalised 
so are the banks, the insurance companies, transport, 
many of the distributive and wholesale sectors, and 
all mines, fisheries, newspapers, publishing, etc. 

One has been speaking of Nasser. In effect, 
Nasser really reflected the historical necessity of 
Egypt’s emergence. The original officers revolt of 
1952 could not have succeeded if it had to not had 
the indirect support and later the very direct support, 
of the working classes and the peasantry. The young 
officers had brought about the transformation, but 
the ground had been prepared for years by popular 
opposition and an organised political struggle against 
the King and the British. Nasser knew this. He 
knew it better than anyone else among the young 
officers, excepting perhaps the Marxists among them. 
He didn’t always see eye to eye with his Left-wingers 
sugh as Aly Sabry and Khaled Mohedein, but as 
time went on he was coming closer and closer to 
their point of view. 

It is pointless to speculate what direction Gamal 
Abd el Nasser would have taken had he lived. Bat 
the logic of the man makes it fair to suggest that he 
could only move farther and farther to the Left. 
As it its, the real monoument to his life is the three 
dimensional success of his thinking and his leader- 
ship in (J) getting rid of the-old feudal regime and 
the imperialist; (2) beginning Egypt’s sicial tranfor- . 
mation; and (3) laying the foundation for the unity 
of the Arab peoples and the final success of the Arab 
revolution. 
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Ping-Pong 
Diplomacy: 
Before 

and 


Beyond . 


M.S. N. MENON 


T= Gate of Heavenly Peace 
is wide open. The suppli- 
cants, who have long waited at 
the Gate, are rushing in in their 
hordes. 

Who are these? The same who 
had wanted to destroy Red China 
and its Son of Heaven. No 
wonder the world is’ gazing in 
awe at this strange spectacle. The 
winter of discontent in US-China 

~relations is now a thing of the 
past. The spring thaw has begun. 
And if not the “hundred flowers”, 
we may at least expect some cacti 
to grow in Mao’s garden. 

But -all these were expected, 
‘America had always looked 
upon China as its natural pre- 
serve just as Latin America. The 
loss of China to communism was, 
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‘therefore, a great blow. And what 
was worse was its alliance with 
Moscow. 

The spectre of communism stal- 
king from Berlin to Peking and 
beyond to the periphery of Asia, 
mobilising half the humanity for 
a frontal assault on the Western- 
established order of the world was 
too much to suffer in patience 
and resignation. 

It was natural therefore that 
America set out to contain and 
destroy Red China, But the 
Korean impasse told the United 
States that Red China had come 
to stay and that it would be fool- 
ish to take an enraged dragon 
head-on. 

Yet, the US still nurtured 
hopes. It thought it could drive 
another spear into the dragon by 
striking at Indo-China. Here, 
too, the result was disastrous. The 
defeat of the 500,000 strong French 
army at Dien Bien Phu showed 
to the US and the world that a 
new force—the victorious libera- 
tion force—had arisen in the world 
which could not be crushed. 

It was this sense of realism 
which led the United States to 
play safe in its confrontation with 
China over the Taiwan issue. It 
wanted to come to a new equation 
with China. 

Kenneth Young, a US China 
expert and a member of US State 
Department Advisory Committee 
on China, in his book Negotia- 
ting with the Chinese Commu- 
nists: The US Experience 1953- 
1967, says that the US establi- 
shed direct contact with China 
in 1953, first at Panmunjon, 
later at Geneva and then at 
Warsaw. The story of US-China 
contacts has never been told in 
full and is official secret. * 

The fact that these talks were 
always held in a cordial atmos- 
phere shows that both the USA 
and China wanted to come to 
some accommodation, of course 
for different reasons. And those 
were the days (at least till 1962) 
when Moscow and Peking had 
“brotherly” relations. We do 
not know what transpired at 
these discussions. 

But this is how Dean Rusk 
described the Sino-American con- 
tacts in the US Congress in 1966: 
“I think it is accurate to say that 
no other non-communist nation 
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has had such extensive conversa- 
tions with the Peking regime as 
we have had. They peimit us 
to clarify the numerous points of 
difference between us. They 
enable us to communicate in pri- 
vate during periods of crisis. 
They provide an opening through 
which, hopefully, light might one 
day penetrate.” 

light has penetrated 
through this bog after all. Wenow 
know more of the reasons and 
objectives of these contacts. But 
,of this later. 

In those early days Peking was 
still feeling its way about. In 
1954 it agreed to attend the Geneva 
meet on Indo-China. Though 
Stalin was dead and younger men 
took up in Moscow, Peking con- 
tinued to have good relations with 
Moscow, perhaps because it was 
in dire need to rehabilitate its 
economy and wanted Moscow’s 
massive economic assistance. 

As early as 1958, there grew 
up, .however, an understanding 
that America and China should not 
go to war over Taiwan. On this 
Young writes: “While the dip- 
lomatic record is long, intricate, 
and still secret, so that we can 
only surmise what actually was 
saidin Warsaw, it is clear that the 
talks afforded a retreat from the 
brink for Peking and Washington.” 

Of course, Young does not 
mention what role Soviet support 
to China played in keeping the US 
ardour cool. But this marks a 
trough in Chinese history. China 
was forging a secret link with the 
US and to this extent was beoming 
less dependent on the Soviet 
Union for military support in the 
event of a direct confrontation. 
with the USA. 

And it is no coincidence that 
this period also marks the begin- 

ening of the great schism between 

Peking and Moscow—Mao’s gam- 
ble on the “commune” system and 
his “kitchen yard”? industrial 
policy. From now on Mao 
emerged as the contender for the 
mantle of Marx and Lenin. But 
on hindsight we may say that 
Mao had never wanted to be a 
successor to anyone other than, 
say, Confucius or the Manchu 
emperors. f 

However, it was clear that 
Mao would never have challeng- 
ed Moscow unless he was sure 
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of US intentions. When the rift 
between Moscow and Peking 
became open, it was received with 
relief and enthusiasm in the West, 
which partly shows that US- 
China contacts had not been in 
vain. Since then, Western policy 
had concentrated on widening 
this rift. 

Way back on November 22, 
1964, George Kennan, the noted 
US foreign policy expert, told 
the readers of New York Times 
that the “most encouraging fact” 
for the US during the past 20 
years was the anti-Sovietism of 
Mao and his followers. “Of 
course,” he said, “it would be 
foolish for us to sit on our hands, 
ignoring China’s conflict with 
the Soviet Union and not to use 
the favourable opportunities it 
may afford.” 


Secret Understanding 


And Washington was not slow 
in seizing the opportunity. It 
gave the Peking rulers to under- 
stand in diverse ways that they 
could count on much if they pro- 
ceeded further along the road of 
anti-Sovietism. What we see 
today is the open manifestation of 
a secret understanding which had 
long been there—either understood 
or expressed in private. 

Today both Peking and Washing- 
ton have a “reciprocal” interest. 
To both, Moscow is the principal 
enemy. Both in terms of poten- 
tial power and idelological leader- 
ship, Moscow remains the greatest 
challenge. to America and its 
global designs. : 

China has never in this sense 
been a threat to the United States, 
And there are no issues between 
Peking and Washington which 
cannot be resolved. But Washing- 
ton has always dreaded an alli- 
ance between Moscow and Peking. 
And its major effort was therefore 
to wean away Peking from this 

iance. 

Fortunately for the US, there 


was a convergence of American’ 


anti-Sovietism and Peking’s chau- 
vinism and hegemonistic ambi- 
- tions. To China, with such 
common interest with the United 
States, it was no problem to make 
a deal with Washington. 

In an interview to the US 
author Edgar Snow in 1969, Mao 
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is reported to have said: “Inevit- 
ably history will one day bring 
the two nations together....The 
hope of it is there, it is a matter 
of time....” 

The time has indeed come. 
What are China’s immediate objec- 
tives? They appar to be three: 
(1) diplomatic, to secure its right- 
ful place in the UN; (2) to keep 
the Soviet Union and USA apart; 
and (3) to keep Moscow guessing 
about its intentions. Of course, 
there are many other minor 
objectives. 


Chinese Intentions 


But let us get our facts correc- 
tly before making a fresh assess- 
ment of Chinese intentions. Mao 
may still harbour illusions of the 
world’s villages conquering the 
world’s cities. But, for the time 
being, China’s objectives are 
more limited. Even these limi- 
ted ambitions, for example the 
supremacy in Asia, can be secured 
only through US collusion. It 
finds the Soviet Union standing in 
the way. 

Thus Peking considers it 
necessary to make an accommo- 
dation with the US, a kind of 
coexistence, to advance its own 
interests. But there can be no 
coexistence with the Soviet Union 
or with anyone who does not 
sing paeans in praise of Mao. 
But coexistence between the US 
and USSR? This is a conspiracy 
in Peking’s eyes. 

It is worth recalling here what 
Jenminjipao wrote not long ago 
on China’s ambitions: “After 
all,” to wrote, “to whom under 
the sun does the Asia of to day 
belong?” And it answered: ‘The 
Asian continent contains an invin- 
cible country, China, with her 
population of 700 million, armed 
with the thoughts _of Mao Tse- 
tung.” What does this mean 
to countries like India, Burma, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia 
and others, all of whom are in 
the black list of China? 


That Peking is not in the 


mainstream of the ee 
truggle was clear from its ce 
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the imperialists. And that it H 
not even in the mainstream of 
the revolutionary struggle of the 
peoples for freedom is clear from 


its attitudes towards the Bangla 
Desh Government. 

The Chinese leaders have 
ignored the valiant efforts of the 
African peoples for unity against 
the imperialists. Peking has 
always acted in a way that the 
first task of peoples is to align 
themselves with Peking in its cru- 
sade against Moscow and not to 
join their forces for the main 
task—the anti-imperialist struggle. 

Peking has now taken logic to 
the inexorable conclusion. In its 
struggle against Moscow, it is pre- 
pared to make commoncause with 


the iar nations. Socialists 
should ponder deeply over this 
problem. 


It is obvious that China cannot 
advance either the anti-imperialist 
struggle or the socialist cause in 
alliance with the imperialist coun- 
tries. Then what cause is it 
advancing? Its own state inte- 
rests? 


Dangerous-Potentialities 


What does this new triangular 
balance of power—that of USA, 
USSR and China—mean to the 
rest of the world? First of all, 
it is a balance with dangerous 
potentialities. Naturally the 
Soviet Union is not going to look 
upon this emerging alliance of 
China and the imperialist powers 
with equanimity. 

Of course, all our speculations 
on the future are overshadowed 
by the more terrifying nuclear 
balance that hangs over us. It 
is difficult to upset this balance 
except in a marginal way—say, in 
terms of a few more million lives 
of mankind. 

But within this larger frame- 
work, Peking and Washington 


- want to make accommodations in 


order to tilt the balance of world 
forces in favour of this new 
alliance. And both are prepared 
to make concessions for this. 
Peking is no more asking for the 
return of Taiwan, but only for the , 
dismantling of US bases there. 
The US appears to be willing to 
do this. 

On its part, America is pre- 
pared to seat China in the UN 
provided Peking is prepared to 
give an ordinary seat to Taiwan. 
President Nixon has already 
classed Red China among the 
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super-powrs and has promised — on nuclear and missile weapon with nuclear warheads are rang- 


much besides. development ás also for nuclear ed along the Soviet frontiers, ` 
- There is, of course, the final submarines. so also the large part of its con- 
question: to whom does -Asia . A heavy defence apparatus ventional army. 


belong? It is here that the bar- has been built up all along the Peking need no more fear either 
gaining will be intense. Already Soviet frontiers. China began Chiang Kai-shek or the Ameri- 
it has begun. Whatever'the final the build-up of its medium-range cans. Its hands are free: either to on 
answer, it shall be at the expense missiles in 1967 and it is report- deal with Moscow or with the 


of the rest of Asia. And we in ed that most of them (about 80) rest of Asia. 
India should not forget that 


| America has not recognised the 





McMahon Line as: our natural Objective and Scope. . 
frontier- with China: 7 

‘In plain words, China wants T™ objectives and scope of the new phase in Sino-American 
the'US to give it a freehand in dealings have been indicated in the American and Chinese 
Asia, -That is why Peking has press which provide many revelations, The-lead has been given by 
several times indicated that the US the Time magazine whose pithy comment was: “More cordial, 









should shift its activities to Europe. relations (between USA and China) might provide both countries « 
That is why there is so little cri- with leverage against the Soviet Union.” 

, ticism in Chinese press either: of Also significant are revelations of the impact of the Sino-American 
NATO or American policies in detente on the Vietnam situation. A New York Times report of 
Europe. - March 14 has disclosed that when Chou En-lai uttered his “warnings” 


If China has much to offer to the USA following his recent visit to Hanoi, Washington was i 
the US through its alliance against not in the least perturbed since “only abut 60,000 army troops 
the Soviet Union, it has also remain in Yunnan and Kwangsi proviñce bordering Laos and 
much to gain in economic terms. North Vietnam’’. 

Already Peking’s foreign trade is The Washington Post has disclosed that “throughout the US 
oriented to the capitalist countries, military involvement in Indo China, Washington and Peking have 
notably with Japan, West Germany, had secret understandings. American and Chinese diplomats have « 
Britain, France, and even the been in constant communication, They have managed in each crisis 


USA. s to bridge the great gulf between the two nations”. 
- American businessmèn in Asia There were reports in the US press early this month that before 
are waiting in the sidelines for an the operation in Laos was begun, Washington had given “assurances” 


opening to China’s extensive to Peking that the invasion of Laos posed no threat to China’s* 
markets and even Pan Am, the security. 


American airline, wants to open ` In fact, happenings subsequent to the fiasco of the Laos opera- 
an air service to ancient Cathay. tion appear to be closely linked with the new phase of Sino-Ameri- 
Of course, it must be expecting a can “thaw”. The Nixon policy of “Vietnamisation” of the war in 


flood of American tourists in the Indo-China having floundered, Peking’s outstretched hand has been 
coming years. y . willingly grasped by the Nixon administration as a gesture helping 
-In 1970 Japan’s trade with them salvage part of their lost prestige. 
China was of the order of Rs 800 The New York Times shed light on this aspect by saying in an 
crores and it could well be a editorial that the Chinese have shown great “discretion in their timing” ., 
quarter of China’s trade in the since Premier Chou En-lai’s statement on a “new page in relations 
coming years.’ With West Ger- between the Chinese and American peoples” was made at a time 
many China’s trade- last year ' when critics of Nixon’s Vietnam policy had started vigorous prepa- 
totalled Rs 185 crores, with rations for their spring marches in Washington. According to the 
France Rs 90 crores, and Britain paper, “Chou En-lai has doubtless rendered Nixon a service”.  * 
is the third biggest supplier of The implications of the detente are also reflected in influential 
goods to China. Hongkong, sections of the West German press. The West Berlin Bild Zeitung - 
has served as the main entrepot (owned by the powerful newspaper chain known as the Springer 
for both British.and US goods press) of April 16, carries the following report from New York, 


going to China. disclosing prospects of Sino-American collaboration in the nuclear 
As against these alluring field: - 


economic prospects, what” can “Now a leading American atomic scientist too has offered ‘co- 
China -give in the near future?. operation to the Red Chinese. Edwin Goldwasser, Director of one 
Its „military ~ potential? The of the biggest atomic experimenting plants of the world, has stated : 
Chinese army is now three-and- ‘Science, too, wants to build similar bridges to Red China as sports , 
a-half million strong. It is no men. We shall work out corresponding proposals to establish 
Jonger a defensive army, but an better contacts with Chinese colleagues.” 

offensive one, with highly sophis- The far-reaching implication is that Washington has given 
ticated weapons. China is spend- clearance for transfer of atomic technology to China as part of the | 


ing at present 2,200 million global policy reorientation following the Washington-Peking detente,” 
pound sterling every year on its (IPA) | ~ 


army, and a large part opn it goes 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF INDIA (Continued from page 15) 


has revealed the exigent need for a radical change in 
the trade relations of India. 

Let us now revert to the point mentioned earlier 
that our trade relations with the North American 
countries will continue to remain adverse so long as 
we depend on the aid from that region. It is very 
difficult, however, to establish a strict statistical 
correlation between American aid and Indian imports. 
_ But certain important facts emerge from a careful 
observation of the data relating to inflow of aid and 
imports to India from the USA. If we juxtapose the 
data relating to the utilisation of US aid and India’s 
imports from the USA the trend will expose itself 
very convincingly. In general, it may be presumed 
that there is a direct correlation between US 
assistance and India’s imports. This is supported 
by the data available to us. In 1960-61, the total 
utilisation of US assistance amounted to Rs 335.90 
crores. Corresponding to this, India’s imports 


from the USA was to the tune of Rs 327.56 
crores. The utilisation of US assistance rose to 
Rs 547.60 crores in 1966-67 and India’s imports 
from that country responded to it with a growth 
in imports to Rs 626.38 crores, These figures 
further shot up to Rs 615.70 crores and to 
Rs 776,64 crores, respectively, in 1967-68. But after 
that utilisation of US astistance fellto Rs 361.20 
crores in 1968-69 and to Rs 207.60 crores in 1969-70 
(April-September). The imports promptly reacted 
to this fall in assistance utilisation and dwindled to 
Rs 572.39 crores in 1968-69 and to Rs 459.96 crores 
in 1969-70. When we take cognisance of this inter- 
dependence of US aid and our imports from the USA 
on the one hand, and our declining exports to that 
country, on the other, it becomes apparent that our 
trade relation with this country would continue to be 
persistently adverse so long as we depend on its aid. 

The popular explanation of this phenomenon, 


Table H 
TRADE BALANCE OF INDIA 


(in Rs lakhs) 

Year Total European Free North ECAFE East European ECM 
Trade Area America countries countries countries 

1960-61 —47930 —6903 —22727 —3663 —400 —14413 

(14) (47) (8) (0.9) (30) 

1965-66 —60289 —2693 —39756 —6043 - -+1303 —14413 

(4.4) (66) (10) (—2) (30) 

1966-67 —73698 +1336 —50734 —7480 +1947 —I15110 

(1.8) (69) (10) 3) (25) 

1967-68 —80892 +13435 —63772 —1804 +486 —17744 

(—4.2) (19) (2) (—0.6) (20) 

1968-69 —155076 +4683 40696 +1312 +4246 —16683 

—) (74) (2.4) (7.7) (20) 

1969-70 —15370 +5415 —26955 +11806 +3601 —6988 

(—40) (176) (—77) (—23) (46) 





(Figures in bracket shows the deficit balance of trade with individual regions as percentage of the total balance) 


Source: Op cit; pp 1080-82. 


Table I 
SHARE OF INDIVIDUAL REGIONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL TRADE 


Year North American countries East European countries ECAFE countries 
Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 

1960-61 19 22 3.5 2 22 16 

1967-68 19 44 3.7 2 23 14 

1968-69 19 35 4.9 1.3 25 17 

1969-70 17 34 5 2.3 27 17 


Sourcs : Calculated from the data provided in the work cited. 
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corroborated by economists, is that our imports 
grow with every rise in the utilisation of US aid 
because the aid from the USA is tied. This is an 
evasive explanation and never touches the root of 
the problem. To say that this type of explanation 
evades the main problem is to assert that any atte- 
mpt to dismiss the matter so summarily would lead 
us to, at most, condemn the tendency to tie theaid to 
the country of origin. This in turn would prompt 
us to pinpoint our attention on finding out the ways 
and means of coaxing the donor country to relax 
the terms of aid. If this happens we are forced to 
believe that the explanation stems from a presuppo- 
sition that India cannot be without aid from a parti- 
cular region. 

Many- examples of such open condemnation of 
the tied aid may be cited But the majority of them 
convey the same sense. One representative sample 
of such condemnation was voiced by the OECD re- 
port? in the following terms: “In many cases assis- 
tance. typing reduces the freedom of recipients to 
choose the most appropriate quality at the lowest 
price; it may be harmful by causing delay in the 
execution of projects and by distorting the priorities 
of a development programme, since imports of a 
lower priority may have to be accepted because they 
can readily be supplied by the providing country; it 
may cause disruption and expense through the change 
over to a less economic source of supply.” A careful 
scrutiny of this comment would reveal that it only 
condemns the harmful effects of tied assistance. 
But at no place it points to the main problem—why 
some countries ‘so strictly tie their aid. This is how 
most of the explanations of the phenomenon of a 
direct correlation between aid and imports from 
America are evasive. 

A direct corrollary of this misplaced stress is the 
demand for a continuance of aid from the USA and 
other countries. Thus, in the opinion of Sri LG. 
Patel, “I see no reason why we should spurn foreign 
aid or fail to canvass for at least a modest amount of 
aid being continued for some years to come.”* On 


Table IV 


UTILISATION OF US ASSISTANCE AND 
INFLOW OF IMPORTS TO INDIA 


(in Rs crores) 





Year Assistance ‘Imports 
1960-61 335.90 327..56 
1966-67 | 547.50 626.38 
1967-68 615.70 716.64 
1968-69 361.20 572.39 
1969-70 (April-Sept) 207.60 459.96 
Source : Government of India, Economic Survey, 1969-70; 
pp 140-41. 


1The formation of the UNCTAD and all its proceedings 
stand out as the best example of this tendency. (See also 
Manubhai Shah, Developing Countries and UNCTAD; pp 65-67. 

*Development Assistance Efforts and Policies, 1965 Review, 
OECD Report; p 191. 

3I. G. Patel, Foreign Aid, Lal Bahadur Shastri Memorial 
Lectures, Allied Publishers, 1968, pp. 30-31. 
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the score of terms of such aid, his view is that “‘they 
should clearly be as soft as might be warranted by 
the objective of ensuring the basic minimum of essen- 
tial consumption to all members of the world 
community within a reasonably short period”.4 
But he carefully reminds us that even 20 years 
will be too short a period’ to propitiate the aid 
givers by keeping our doors open for a systematic 
exploitation. 

Thus, the explanation of the phenomenon of 
interdependence of aid and imports in terms of the 
concept of tied aid would inevitably slur over the 
main issue. It will lead us to believe that foreign 
aid we must seek from the USA for the development of 
our economy, and so we would have to carry on 
negotiations for getting untied aid. How far these 
negotiations would succeed would depend on the 
purpose of aid giving. It may be borne in mind that 
foreign aid as such is not always an unmixed evil and 
we need not be averse to all foreign aid. Aid giving 
is motivated by a clearly defined ose as aid seek- 
ing. If the purpose of US aid giving is studied 
carefully, it will become evident why aid from the 
USA is always tied. 

To find out the real purpose of American aid to 
India, and for that matter to all underdeveloped 
economies, it is necessary to make a probe into the 
nature of her economy. The basic contradiction of 
the US economy characterised by monopoly capi- 
talism, is that while, on the one hand the quantum of 
investment seeking increases with every 
increase in the operating rate of her productive capa- 
city, the profitable investment outlets steadily decrease, 
on the other, because the demand in the domestic 
market responds insignificantly to changes in income 
and prices. This built-in depressionary pressure 
actuates her to exploit external outlets for surplus 
absorption. 

& The desperate need of the developing economies 
for foreign exchange is exploited by ‘the USA and aid 
is provided under the subterfuge of a sincere attempt 
to help economic development. In reality, this assis- 
tance giving is conditioned by the need of the capitalist 
economies to maintain the existing level of output 
and employment at home. This is dependent, 
among other things, on the pond of maintaining 
at least the current level of exports. To maintain 
the current level of export some devices have to be 
singled out so that competition from other rivals 
does not snatch away the market. 

Short of political subjugation, tying aid to the 
country of origin and to specific purchases is the best 
device to achieve this purpose. And this is the rea- 
son why the major part of aid from the USA is always 
so rigorously tied. Any attempt to persuade the 
USA to offer untied aid would be infructuous so 
long as this basic contradiction of the US economy 
persists. This pathological need of the US economy 
to tie its aid renders all assistance from that, source 
derogatory to India. Thus, it would be ‘propitious 
for India to depend less and less on US aid. 


‘Ibid. p 31. 
®See Paul A. Baran and Paul M. Sweezy, Monopoly Capi- 
talism; pp 89-95, for a convincing analysis of this point. 
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Confusion 


Worse: 
Confounded 


E. HABIBULLAH 
Maj-Gen (Retd) 


INDIA THE CRITICAL YEARS, 
Kuldip Nayar; Vikas Publications 
(Published in India by special 
arrangement with Wiedenfeli and 
Nicholson, London), New Delhi; 
1971, pp 280; Rs 20. 


Kr Nayar’s book records 
the author’s impressions of 
his talks with people in important 
places during the sixties as well 
as hearsay impressions and ex- 
periences during that decade. 
The book opens with the 
chapter “The Great Split”. It 
describes how, according to the 
author, the split took place on 
a within the Congress 
eadership, shorn of all ideology; 
but eventually and inexorably on 
pale blue and pink hues, thereby 
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forcibly pushing each side to 
the Right and Left. “Ideology 
played a minor role, although 
Mrs Gandhi was able to use it 
well, She could point out on 
the party bosses’ side... Desai 
who, as Mrs_ Gandhi told me 
in an interview...has a publio 
image of a Rightist and has not 
erased it by his denials!” 

To stress his point he quotes 
Kamaraj as being far more Left 
than most of Smt Gandhi’s 
followers. He also points out 
how Smt Gandhi should have 
been beholden to Kamaraj who 
had ‘had her elected as Prime 
Minister as “the realization of 
a promise he had made to him- 
self” even though he did it with 
very great difficulty because his 
associates disliked Smt Gandhi 
“who had managed to irritate 
most of them”. 

Throughout his book, Kuldip 
Nayar gives the words “Socialist” 
and “Communist” by inference 
the equivalence of bad words. 
The main burden of his book 
is that now there is rapid polari- 
zation because of the Congress 
split and, while Smt Gandhi and, 
even more, Sri Chavan swing to 
the Left they are becoming more 
and more Russophile. 

Kuldip Nayar is convinced 
that Nehru had all along had 
Indira at the back of his mind 
as his successor, but that the 
party leaders turned their face 
against her after the great man’s 
death. It was only then, in order 
to keep Desai out that Shastri 
stood for Premiership at all. The 
author quotes Shastri saying, 
“I would favour Indiraji if 
Morarji were to accept her. I 
want a unanimous choice; but 
if there is to be a contest, I would 
like to stand against Morarjibhai 
because I can defeat him, not 
Indira.” 

The author also describes 
Shastri’s frustrations during the 
last months of Nehru’s life and 
how he carried on only through 
a sense of duty. He also tells of 
a coincidence where Shastri “had 
told me that if he were to die in 
a year or two Mrs Gandhi would 
succeed him”, but “if I live for 
four to five years, Chavan Saheb 
will be Prime Minister”. 

The whole book is full of 
little personal and private con- 


fidences like these. Until, at 
times, one begins to doubt 
their veracity. It is either this 
or Kuldip Nayar is an expert 
at spinning a web round people. 
who should be accustomed to 
observing the greatest security. 
Anyhow the author writes in a 
style in which he seems to confide 
in the reader. 

He produces a continuous 
stream of connected side~stories 
from behind the scenes, While 
he succeeds in this to a large 
extent, his book is considerably 
spoilt by bad’ English, mis- 
expression and too much of 
the printers devil, making some 
serious passages read _ painfully 
and others ludicrously. 

The year 1968 was fateful 
for the “conspirators” who tried 
to remove Indiraji from the 
Premiership. “The conspiracy is 
said to have failed because Kama- 
raj had second thoughts and 
did not reach Delhi on the fixed 
day, and Patil had to go to 
America to attend an ailing niece.” 
From here events easily led into 


1969 and the decisive phase 
following Dr Zakir Husain’s 
death. 


A few days after Dr Zakir 
Husain’s, demise, “Desai, Kama- 
raj and Nijalingappa had come 
to an understanding that she 
should not be allowed to have 
her candidate as President”. 
On the other side, Smt Gandhi’s 
endeavour was to- bypass the 
Congress party and decide her- 
self who should be the Presi- 
dential candidate. 

The author describes the un- 
seemly events at the Parliamentary 
Board meeting at Bangalore, 
leading to all except Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmed clubbing up against 
the Prime Minister. It is to her 
credit that she used discretion 
as the better part of valour. For, 
her assumption that Sri Chavan 
was on her side had received a 
great shock by his voting with 
the Syndicate. “The other side 
had gone to the extent of pro- 
mising Chavan the Deputy Prime 
Ministership with Morarji as 
the Prime Minister until the 
1972 election, and after that 
Chavan was to become Prime 
Minister.” 

Indeed Kamaraj and Nijalin- 
gappa made the wildest promises, 
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which history was to prove them 
not capable of fulfilling. There 
was much horse-trading on both 
sides but Smt Gandhi found 
that Sri Giri’s determined bid 
for Presidency helped her and 
ultimately she thought of ways 
and means of turning away 
those whom she could from 
voting for Sri Sanjiva Reddy. 
Before this, it was decided 
to strip Sri Morarji Desai 
of office. He was the loftiest 
head, and yet of all he was the 
one who could not hit back 
as he had not solid following. 
Sri D. P. Misra, the master of 
manoeuvre was her guide from 
the start. Under his guidance 
she epitomized Desai as the 
embodiment of “Right Reaction”. 
Smt Gandhi continued to 
play the role of a martyr. In 
sponsored public meetings and 
rallies she continued to emphasise 
that she was being pilloried 
because she was trying to im- 
iene the socialist policies of 
e 


Just as matters hung in the 
balance, Sri Nijalingappa walked 
into the trap by approaching 
the Jana Sangh and Swatantra 
for their support for Sri Reddy. 
This gave Smt Gandhi’s sup- 
porters the chance to come out 
in the open against him and to 
ask their followers to use their 
conscience”. 

Caught on the wrong foot, 
the Syndicate tried to compro- 
mise, to appeal, to even make 
promises, but it was of no avail; 
rebellion inside grew like a bush 
fire. Even so Sri Giri won mar- 
ginally. This was followed, too 
late, by revanchist spitefulness 
by the bosses which Smt Gandhi 
used splendidly to her own ad- 
vantage. 


Miserable Failure 


Their attempt at disciplinary 
action failed miserably. Even 
Sri Chavan, who till now had 
been wavering, came squarely 
over to her side. Once he was 
won over, tho capture of the 
organization was the next 
objective. She, therefore, set the 
pace in all subsequent nego- 
tiations, making offer after 
offer, but rejecting all counter- 
offers. Ultimately, it came to 
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a split with two Congresses and 
with time and the dice firmly 
rolling for Smt Gandhi. 

The Chapter on “Economics 
of Ideology” is undoubtedly 
the worst thought-out and the 
most loosely-written portion of 
the book. Before putting pen to 
paper, the author would have 
done well to consult some econo- 
mists. Delhi in particular ab- 
ounds in some very brilliant ones. 

On page 66, the author 
alleges that Smt Indira Gandhi 
said to him, “If I don’t do any- 
thing to take the wind out of 
the sails of the Communists, 
the entire country will go red.” 
He further alleges, “She said 
that the Communist had already 
established a foothold in Kerala 
and West Bengal; the country 
must move to the Left of Centre 
to defeat them.” It must be 
admitted that though this sounds 
pragmatic strategy, there is no 
air of ideology in it at all. How- 
ever, one comments on it as it 
is in black and white and vouched 
for by the author. 

Regarding nationalization of 
banks, Kuldip Nayar says, 
“Opinion in the West...was that 
the step was neither frivolous 
nor motivated solely by a desire 
for personal gains; it reflected the 
determination of a Prime Minister 
to take the bold steps needed to 
put India’s economy forward.” 
But he feels it has already failed 
because of hasty and flamboyant 
implementation. 

He does not feel that the 
Supreme Courts judgement 
placed an unforeseen and abid- 
ing strain on the nation’s re- 
sources by decreeing that reim- 
bursemeht to share-holders of 
banks be at the last-quoted value. 
In fact, he says “during those 
days the Communist tried to 
bring pressure on the Supreme 
Court by threatening some of 
the judges on the bench with 
impeachment”; below this his 
footnote reads: “A deputation 
of the Sikh Akalis was sent to 
Gurdial Singh Dhillon (Lok 
Sabha Speaker)...to press on 
him to admit the impeachment.” 
An Akali-Communist axis, is 


that it? 
The author talks in such 
unsnbstantial figmental terms 


that it is difficult to make sub- 


stantial comment. ‘Transform- 


ation by spiritual means aimed | 


at rebuilding the individual” 
(whatever that may mean for 
aim at), “making him adhere to 
the right means to achieve the 
right ends—this indeed was a 
difficult job.” It would be in- 
teresting to know where Kuldip 
Nayar feels would be the start 
and what the fruition. 


Privileged Class 


Although one cannot help 
but agree with Kuldip Nayar 
that while pillorying other 
sections of society, the profession- 
al politician has eraditally built 
himself into a collective vested 
interest, and the most privileged 
of this privileged class is the 
Minister, one does not find 
anything constructive in the 
book about the growth of industry 
or about any real problems. 
His comment is, “There wos 
a naive belief that the problem 
of under-development would find 
an easy if not an automatic 
solution.” 

No Indian felt the solution 
at that time would be easy. 
How could we? But we did know 
it was possible. For it to have 
been “automatic”, the approach 
to the problem should have been 
right. Such an approach re- 
quired every true Indian to put 
his shoulder to the wheel. Such a 
problem required mass education 
and technology to be spread, 
so that by now every newly 
adult human could have used his 
hands by the technical guidance 
of his brains. 


Such a situation required, not 


selling oneself to one’s erstwhile 
rulers; but to get aid at the 
best possible terms and to set 
a target, say ten years, by which 
we could start self-development. 
Therefore, what would such 
ambition need primarily? Surely 
that all citizens of India share 
hardships equally and that 
whatever could be done for the 
very young and those growing up. 

However , these are the very 
ideals which Kuldip Nayar dis- 
misses with all the evasion, 
sarcasm and cynicism at his 
command. “But there was ano- 
ther way”, says he, “the way 
of the Soviet Union, and China; 
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the people could be forced 
almost to a static living standard 
so that funds were made avail- 
able to building farms, factories, 
and so on. Human values had to 
be sacrificed to material gains.” 


Author’s “Values” 


If human values are not re- 
lated to material gains, if culture 
is not based on the standards 
of living, if man does not owe 
primary duty to mankind, then 
I am afraid I do not understand 
what Kuldip Nayar’s human 
values are! That the size of 
investment gives one the right 
to own the country’s industry? 
That some should live ‘at the 
highest standard, building temples 
and houses in the largest towns 
in India while 85-per cent of 
their fellow countrymen do 
not have Rs 30 per month to 
spend on themselves or their 
families? That the press employed 
by these huge cartel-owners is 
more free and full of feeling 
for human values and the good 
of the many than one owned 
by the country and run under the 
aegis of its elected represent- 
atives? 

Because he judges the public 
sector from the capitalist point 
of profit-making and such things 
as investment dividend ratio and 
even seems to feel that GNP 
is an excellent guide line, so he 
goes completely off the rails 
and cannot gauge industrial, 
agricultural and social inputs 
fcr roduction of those things 

hich give rise to the standard 
of living. As the Soviet pattern 
is one of the things he has indicted, 
it may interest Kuldip Nayar 
(and perhaps, also the reader) 


- to know the lates testament of 


growth and prosperity of the 
USSR on the eve of the 24th 
“Congress of the CPSU: 

“The USSR now accounts 
for about 20 per cent of the world 
industrial output. Since the Octo- 
ber Revolution, the USSR has 
increased its industrial produ- 
.ction by 91 times, and has built 
41,000 big industrial enterprises..:. 
The Soviet Union now has 50,000 
factories, 16,000 construction and 
erection organizations, a huge 
fleet of motor vehicles and a 
large number of shipping lines, 


railway and transport companies.” 

One need hardly add that 
these are by no means a drag 
on the economy, nor do they 
constitute a dead loss to the 
wealth of the country. Indeed 
one may add that as the per- 
capita real income goes up, ser- 
vices and products come down 
in price. 

Kuldip 


‘Perhaps Nayar is 


hitched to another band-wagon ` 


and dare not face the glare of 
the stark reality of truth. Even 
what he describes heavy in- 
dustrial development “whipping 
up the demand for agricultural 
products and consumer goods”, 
clearly indicates that acceleration 
in the standard of hving for the 
many is one of the essential con- 
sequences that such production 
must lead to. But is that bad? 
. Deficit financing certainly has 
led to prices going up. But has 
deficit financing on industry 
caused a greater upsurge of prices 
than steep rises in defence ex- 
penditure? Indeed our Fourth 
Five Year Plan has become 
almost a farce in the face of the 
rising demands of defence. 

I have examined only one 
of his assertions, but the whole 
chapter is full of vague expressions 
such as, “in a country where 
progress is sought without em- 
ploying authoritarian method”; 
“favourable weather helped 
a bit”; “in fact, the performance 
of the public sector was poor, 
showing returns of not even 2 
per cent”; “criticism of labour 
was considered anti-progressive” ; 
and so on. 

Even in the story of the 
devaluation of the rupee, Kuldip 
Nayar makes out that the stand 
taken by the USA and its eco- 
nomic instrument of distortion, 
the World Bank, had a good 
rationale to it and that India 
was simply a “sucker” to fall 
for the line. His remarks about 
Sri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed’s 
tenure are almost slanderous, and 
quite untrue, beside. “He was 
so afraid of annoying ‘progressive’ 
opinion that he would not act.” 

“Before the formulation of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan, 
Moscow suggested a tie-up bet- 
ween government requirements 
and public-sector undertaking.” 


- Instead of this being interpreted 


as the core of the logic of the 
public sector, he attributes it to 
the selfish fact that because the 
Soviet Union has interests in 
the public sector alone, so it 
wanted “unfair bias for its own 
projects”. 

There is very little one can 
say to a man prepared to go to 
such lengths to mislead his reader. 
His only motive appears to be 
to make most money out of sen- 
sation whatever its distance from 


veracity. 
Therefore, if, as he con- 
cludes, “India’s destination is 


quite distant. After all an average 
man still earns less than one 
rupee a day”, is it not the fault 
of those so-called analysts who 
do not even ask like Jesting Pilate, 
“What is the truth?” Indeed 
they dare not provide even the 
answer; and if they say 
they do so, it can be found 
that the solution to this question 
is not their aim; but the more 
lucrative path of saying what 
“ales vested interests want to 
ear. 


New Chapter 
Another chapter, “Year of 
disillusionment”, like the rest of 


the book takes no trouble to 
explain the why and wherefore; 
but it bring out several little 
known angles on well-known 
facts. He traces how non-align- 
ment and Panch Sheel and 
their origins in the lesson from 
the Buddha, Ashoka and Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. “The West never 
gave Nehru the credit for up- 
holding moral values even to 
the point of annoying the Chinese 
leaders.” To support this, he 
cites our support of the position 
of the Dalai Lama. 

Non-alignment did, however, 
serve to form a safety valve, a 
channel by which the West and 
Communist world could carry 
on a dialogue. However, Kul- 
dip Nayar alleges, Nebru’s stock 
which stood so high, came 
crashing in the eyes of John 
Kennedy and the world because 
India took Goa. 

He describes the scenes bet- 
ween our Ambassador and the 
US President. “Kennedy was also 
hurt that Nehru... did not 
fell him about the action on 
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Goa when they were together 
only a fortnight earlier.” He 
then insinuates that Krishna 


Menon must have forced the’ 


Prime Minister into it at the 
last movement. Even more fant- 
astic, he describes it as a sort 
of “stunt” before Menon’s forth- 
coming election. 

The writer goes into detail 
about the history of the con- 
frontation between China and 
India. Here I would like to 
put the record right. It is not 
a fact that China built the Aksai 
Chin road secretly and faced 
us with a fait accompli. Indeed, 
when Chou En-lai came to India 
he told us rather proudly how 
the Chinese had built a highway 
along what for hundreds of years 
had been an animal track, the 
sensationally little time it had 
taken, and the high standard 
of road building achieved. 

Future generations will cer- 
tainly ask whether it would not 
have been wise politics to trade 
a part of this area for recognition 
of the McMahon Line which 
is in a more strategically tender 
area. However, only posterity 
will be able to judge this dis- 
passionately and objectively. 


Faux Pas 


At the bottom of page 124, 
Kuldip -Nayar in his cavalier 
disregard for facts, has com- 
mitted a faux pas of the first 
magnitude. “Nehru wanted 
strengthening of the administra- 
tion in the North East Frontier 
Agency——a union territory border- 
ıng China. A Committee was 
also appointed under General 
Himmatsinghji, then Army Chief, 
to report on border security.” 

General Himmatsinghji did 
keep wicket for the public 
schools as a boy but no one 
ever saw him or knew him as 
the Army Chief. He 
many years before he would 
have even been considered for 
such a job. È 

Be that as it may, we must 
now turn to the “war” of 1962. 
“If New Delhi had imagined 
that after the meeting between 
Chou En-lai and Indian leaders 
in April 1960 ... a solution was 
to be found to the boundary 
problem, it was mistaken. By 


retired ` 


‘too 


the middle of 1961, Chinese 
border forces had advanced 
70 miles west of the Sinkiang- 
Tibet road, from where they 
were in 1956.” 

However things came to a 
head when the Government 
asked General Thapar, then 
Chief of the Army to evict the 
Chinese from the area of the 
Namka Chou River and Thag La 
ridge beyond. ‘It is said 
the General thought it would 
be like ‘‘disturbing a hornets 
nest”. It is difficult to say off 
hand to what extent the Gen- 
eral had a grasp of the military 
situation. 

The author says that Menon 
described him as “that toothless 
old woman, he did not know how 
to fight a war”. There is, in 
fact a lot in what the then Defence 
Minister states; but was this the 
fault of the authorities or those 
that were placed in such positions 
of command? Sometimes one 
is tempted to believe that so 
much fear had been deliberately 
created of the armed forces, 
in the minds of the politicians, 
by the Civil Servants, that men 
who knew how to fight a war and 
had fought one were deliberately 
kept at arms length from the 
top positions of command. 

Until General Chaudhuri 
(who was placed on the list to 
retire and Thapar made Chief) 
took over, only Generals Thim- 
maya and Rajendrasinghji had 
fought in any serious action in 
World War Il. General Thapar’s 
own record in World War II 
was worse than not having seen 
front at all. 

Certainly the way he and his 
‘Generals conducted themselves 
during the subsequent operations 
should have prompted him to do 
what the otherwise talkative 
Menon has done—avoid the sub- 
ject and just keep quiet about 
it. There is an old and wise 
saying: “It is better to keep 
quiet and be thought a fool than 
n one’s mouth and remove 
all doubt.” i 

The point I wish to make is 
that Kuldip Nayar’s interviews 
with General Thapar are scarcely 
worth the historical emphasis 
which he intends to give them. 
For the subsequent military 
operations, as was revealed, 


principally by the exposures made 


by Brigadier John Dalvi in ‘his 
book, Himalyan Blunder show 
a complete lack of either orga- 
nizing ability or tactical know- 
ledge, of the most elementary kind, 
particularly at the highest army 
levels. 

Amusing and amazing also is 
B. K. Nehru’s apparent experience 
when he went to see President 
Kennedy. “Rusk had served 
in that area during the Burma 
operations in World War D... 
Rusk suggested to B. K. Nehru | 
that India should use its tanks 
to stall the advance of the Chinese,” 
Either the US Secretary of 
State was perfectly ignorant of 
NEFA aad was mistaking it 
for the Assam valey or else 
he had not the faintest notion 
of the most elementary solutions 
pertaining to warfare. The con- 
versation between B. K. Nehru 
and Rusk also sounds.reminiscent 
of pre-Waterloo Wellingtonian 
talk! 


Significant Question 


It is significant that during 
this meeting Kennedy asked: 
“Is Krishna Menon still -the 
Defence Minister?’ On B. K. 
Nehru saying, “Yes”, Kennedy 
replied “Well that makes things 
difficult at home”—such petulant 
childishness, displayed by a 
country claiming to be the greatést 
power in the World: 

“One effect of the Chinese 
aggression in 1962 was that, many 
leaders and newspapers in India 
began veering round to the view- 
point that they should make 
up with Pakistan.” This if true, 
is to put the cart’ before the 
horse. For Pakistan’s raison 
d'etre is not only to justify the 
reason for the creation of Pakis- 
tan but to accumulate enough 
strength to confront India. What 
better ally could it find than 
China, if once a wedge could be 
driven into Sino-Indian relations? 
This in fact is what happened in 
spite of all the efforts of the 
USA, Britain and the USSR, 

Here again the writer di- 
gresses in a confused manner, 
based on guess, assumption and 
insinuation, that seem intended 
more to show that Smt Indira 
Gandhi rapidly slid into- the 


Soviet Communist area of in- 


fluence. It is a false attempt and 
thoroughly illogical. He even 
attributes the India-Pakistan 
conflict to the Russian “policy 
` of befriending Rawalpindi”. 

The Indo-Pakistan conflict, 
he goes into fairly fully; but in 
his own way piecing- together 
facts. It was simply fortunate 
that we had then, as our Army 
Chief, General J. N. Choudhri, 
without doubt the most war 
experienced and highly quali- 
fied Chief, the Army has ever 
had since Independence. 

His assurance and’ refusal to 

be drawn into the fray at Kutch 
saved India from what could have 
been a most awkward predica- 
ment. His handling also of the 
subsequent Kashmir-Pakistan 
conflict marks him out. It must 
be clearly understood that his 
~ whole policy was based on two 
points, both of which Kuldip 
Nayar has missed. One was to 
render the Pakistani war poten- 
tial innocuous for ever after. 
The other was to draw off whate- 
ver forces they had, into such 
battles as would bring them into 
action at a time and place favou- 
rable to us. 


Twin Objectives 


One of the reasons why Pakis- 
tan was trying to fight a war 
in 1965 was that it felt that 
with our industrial growth we 
would overshadow them with 
our ability to build arms. Further, 
they had acquired vis-a-vis us 
the one-to-two proportion of 
tanks and even a greater propor- 
tion of Artillery. This was to 
counter the Indian manpower 
and ground superiority. This 
fact alone, secretly executed, shows 
that the USA was not calcula- 
ting Pakistani armed strength to 
meet Communism from without 
but to balance India, and if need 
be to use it against the people of 
Pakistan themselves. It was, 
therefore, impotant that we rever- 
sed the weapon ratio. 

The attack on Chamb and 
directed towards Jammu could 
not have been halted save from 
the air and by threatening the 
vital of Pakistan itself. It may 
be noted that General Chaudhuri 
did not commit the error being 
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made by Yahya Khan in East 
Bengal. His operation into 
Pakistan from the East forced the 
Pakistani armed forces to turn 
to the relief of Lahore and Sialkot. 
achieved both 
its objectives. 

In the subsequent battles 
Pakistan lost the flower of 
its tanks and artillery. What is 
more, with less costly and older 
equipment we wrought havoc on 
their shining modern impedi- 
menta of war. Yet the war 
was so directed that it did not 
widen the gap between India 
and Pakistan and left historical 
options for amity in a yet 
unforseeable future. 

In this overall concept General 
Harbaksh Singh would have 
had little say except to make 
the operational plan as Comman- 
der of the Army to deploy. 
It is clear that Kuldip Nayar 
putting his own interpretation as 
to who was to do what. Nor is 
General Harbaksh Singh’s repor- 
ted remark understood. “Tt 
was fortunate too that Pakistan 
failed in her grand design in the 
Khem Karan Sector. A blitz- 
krieg deep into our territory 
would have found us in a helpless 
position.” 

Why, I would like to ask? 
Indeed, such a trust, unless it 
could have been followed by 
superior force could easily have 
led to the trapping, isolation and 
consequent destruction of the 
Pakistan forces, particularly, as 
our armoured strength was still 
not decisively engaged and we 
could have re-grouped with our 
forces in the Jammu and Kashmir 


area with a secure rear. Rather’ 


like the position of the German 
Pomeranian Army which forced 
General Zhukov to halt on the 
Oder in World War II. 

One must herewith emphati- 
cally support General Chaudhuri’s 
denial of Generals Dhillon and 
Harbaksh Singh refusing to carry 
out his orders. First, it was not 
only “guts” but a strategic sense 
that was needed in a tank encoun- 
ter and neither General Dhillon 
nor Engineer nor General Har- 
baksh Singh who had spent the 
war languishing in a Japanese 
prison, could dare have gain- 
said anything conceived by 
General Chaudhuri. 


Secondly, General Chaudhuri 
was too good an Armoured Com- 
mandar to lose the chance of fight- 
ing his battle on ground favouring 
his tanks. In fact, I myself 
had heard this absolute smear 
campaign spread by people well 
known to dislike Chaudhuri, but 
who also happened to be my 
friends. In front of me General 
Chaudhuri rang up General 
Harbaksh Singh and asked him 
if he knew anything about the 
source of this story and General 
Harbaksh Singh denied any 
knowledge of it. 

Before leaving this unplea- 
sant subject I would: like to testify 
to the personal valour of General 
Chaudhuri who was my comman- 
ding officer in Burma. First, 
it was entirely due to his influence 
and insistence that the 16th 
Light Cavalry went to war at all. 

Secondly, when the 8th Cava- 
lry was He through us to 
take the lead of the 14th Army, 
it was Colonel Chaudhuri’s 
personal plea that made General 
Messervy reverse the orders and 
the 16th continued to lead the 
now historic attack south. 

Thirdly, I remember vividly, 
south of Pegu we ran into a heavy 
minefield laid by the Japanese. 
When I asked him if I may send 
a light reconnaissance forward 
with dismounted troops he follo- 
wed them closely in his own 
armoured car and halted the rest 
of us. From his forward and 
exposed position he brought for- 
ward engineers and directed to 
the areas where mines were laid. 
In the process one party was blown 
up while lifting mines a little dis- 
tance from him. 


Unfortunate Insinuation R 


Therefore, if General Harbaksh 
Singh is guilty of this insinua- 
tion, which I do not think he is, 
he deserves condemnation. On 
the other hand, I suspect that 
Kuldip Nayar is also familiar with 
those from whom I first heard 
the story and I would very much 
regret to think that he has 
“blown it up” into an exciting 
tale. 

The author goes on to the 
Cease Fire, Tashkent Agreement 
and Shastriji’s unfortunate death, 
wherein he implies that Shastris 
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wife and dughter’s disapproval 
of the agreement at a stage when 
he was so tired and mentally 
worried contributed to his demise. 
This is rather an unfortunate 
insinuation and history could well 
have done without it. 

He ends the chapter with 
examining, not too efficiently, 
India’s relations with the Big 
Powers. He concludes quite 
correctly. “The Big and Super 
Powers do not require India’s 
good offices as they did in the days 
of the cold war. These powers 
have developed an understanding 
among themselves....” “India still 
believes it has a role to play... 
but it can only do so if it is eco- 
nomically and politically strong— 
and it appears that India will 
not be able to have a respite from 
its domestic problems—lack of 
economic growth, regional chau- 
vinism and social backwardness 
for a long time to come.” 

The chapter on “The Chequer 
Board” is mostly devoted to the 
break in the Congress and the 
ultimate triupmph of Smt Indira 
Gandhi over her rivals. It is 
natural that this journalist steep- 
ed in the thinking of North 
Western University, Evanston, 
USA, should think as he does. 


His analysis of the disruptive 
factors sees the real danger sing- 
nals but he has no real analysis 
of cause and effect. 

The interplay of splinter poli- 
tical parties is well picked out and 
his exposure of linguism and 
regionalism is good. How the 
States are pulling in their own 
directions and the fanaticism of 
the Hindi fanatics calling for anti- 
Hindiism is well described. Not 
finding equality of opportunity, 
some members of the linguistic 
Minorities have “migrated” to 
their own State. This further 
polarizes linguism. He makes out 
at most convincing case for the’ 
pe and he also exposes the 

ypocricy of people standing for 
election backed by meagre 
means. 

However, his insinuation that 
outside money seemed to flow 
from the Socialist countries, is 
not fair. We would like to 
remind our readers that the lar- 
gest single accumulations of 
wealth in India today are the 
earnings of American PL480 
and other aid pean besides 
the operation of many US Foun- 
dations. 

In the last pages of his book, 
Kuldip Nayar quotes Nijalingappa 


as saying, on January 27, 1971: 
“If she had only stayed with us, 
we would have done wonders 
with the country’s development.” 
However, there is no denying that 
it is certainly strange logic by 
which Smt Gandhi declares the 
Muslim League to be secular in 
some States, communal in some 
others. 

He does not feel that the divi- 
sion in the Congress is as basic 
as some may do. “This division 
does not represent any polariza- 
tion, although her own image is 
that of Left-Centre. Both sides 
have Rightists and Leftists in 
their midst, as in the old un- 
divided party, and more prolific 
opportunists,” 

“Therefore the seventies- find 
India troubled, uncertain and 
overwhelmed with its problems. 
These are indeed critical times for 
the country. What is the way 
out? Which way to turn: to 
democracy or something else?” 

Neither does the author attem- 
pt to provide-an answer at any 
stage nor does he leave us less 
confused and more enlightened 
by his book. Indeed he seems 
to have done only one thing succes- 
sfully: He has made confusion 
worse confounded. 
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You may get your answer in 
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Comments 


The author who has not revealed his real identity clatms intimate knowledge about the 


happenings in China... 
hith 


The volume makes an interesting reading. It gives in detail, the 
erto unknown facts of Mao Tse-tung’s character. (Nagpur Times, Nagpur, Ootober 4, 1970) 


The present study exposes the true character of Mao Tse-tung and his attitude whioh tallies with 


a totalitarian dictator rather than a demoorat or socialist mass leader. 


November 8, 1970) 


It is the best book, the present reviewer has come across on Mao. 


(Pioneer, Lucknow, 
What the author has to 


say on Mao are indeed sensational, as the publishers claim, though much of the facts he has 
collected are already known to Sinologists. “What gives the book its sensational value is the 


new formulation and interpretation of available facts. ( 


Mainstream, New Delhi, June 28, 1970) 
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UTTAR PRADESH’S PIONEERING 


ROLE [IN SOCIALIST 
TRANSFORMATIONS 


%* Contemplated Nationalisation of Sugar Mills for the benefit of 
Cane-growers and Workers. 


%* Relief to farmers in Stamp Duty on Mortgage Loans up to 
Rs 10,000 from Agro-industrial Corporation, UP Land Deve- 
lopment Bank, Cooperative Land Development Bank, and other 
Banks. 


%* Exemption from Land Revenue of holdings up to 6} acres. 


X Relief to the less privileged in society through distribution of 
land to the landless and Harijans. 


% Decision to Raise the pension of Freedom Fighters from Rs 45 
to Rs 60. 


Issued by the Directorate of Information, UP 
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He hos promise ... fulfilment depends on us 


> In his 16 years this boy has dreamt many dreams; known many hopes, many 
aspirations. He looks to the future; enthusiasm is natural to his age. But doubts and 
anxiety also assail him when the shape of things to come is not clear to him. He 
yearns to work, to create; to build a new world of opportunities. There ara 
millions like him walting for opportunities which we should create 


for them through bold and careful planning and speedy implementation. 
We owe this to them. 


For his sake, for the sake of all of them, we have to ensure the success of our 
massive development projects by ensuring an expanding supply of 
steel without which few things can be built. 


The imperatives before the stee! industry are clear. Existing plants have to 
produce more stee!. New steel plants have to be set up. We have to 

design and fabricate these facilities. Iron ore, Coal and other essential raw 
materials for the industry have to be developed. Skills have to be imparted to 
the young, to build and run the massive steel industry. We at Hindustan 
Steel accept the tasks and the challenge. Dedication, discipline, 

peace at the work place and the will to work—these are what the 

nation demands of us. Please help us to build. 
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ea. Thanks to BELI 


BEL wireless sets on Rivers Tapti and 
Narmada in Gujarat had transmitted flood- 
level data to forecasting stations at Surat 
and Broach. This helped to issue flood 
warnings 24 hours before the disaster struck, 


Before the next flood season, more 
BEL sets will help increase the warning time 
to 72 hours! 


And the fiood-warning networks sre 
spreading. A net of such wireless 
Stations will shortly be set up along the 
Rivers Ganges, Brahmaputra and Teesta. 


All these will heip warn the affected 
areas days before the actual calamity. 
Soon loss of life due to floods in these 
areas will be a thing of the past. 


Every day in many ways BEL serves 
you better and better 


BHARAT ELECTRONICS LTD. 


Regd. Office: JALAHALLI-BANGALORE-13 
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WE WILL ASSIST 
YOUAWITH MONEY 
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We are all out to help the Self-employed port Operators, Small-Scale industrialists. 
with ambition and drive. You may be a Make sure that you take advantage of 
Technician or an Artisan, you can count our various Loan Schemes and improve 
upon our financial assistance for starting, your trade or profession. 

improving or expanding your trade or 

business, We have Loan Assistance Contact the nearest Branch of the Bank 
Schemes for others like Farmers, Trans- for details. 
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Te Prime Minister’s statement on the Bangla 
Desh situation on the opening day of Parliament’s 
current session is both a warning and a challenge. 
It not only underlines the essence of the national 
consensus that has emerged in these two months of 
historic experience as the jackboot of a desperate 
junta vainly tries to crush with sadistic violence me 
indomitable spirit of freedom of a neighbour; 
also focuses in correct perspective the issues i 
have been thrown up both at home and abroad. 

In our enthusiasm forthe undaunted freedom 
fighters of Bangla Desh and in our rightful indignation 
at the unspeakable horrors being perpetrated by 
Yahya Khan’s troops, we often tend to forget that 
exactly similar reactions could not possibly be ex- 
pected from peoples in distant lands with diverse 
moorings. At the same time there is one common digit 
by which it is possible to make the entire comity of 
nations understand the gravity of the crime committed 
by the ruling clique at Islamabad. The migration of 
three and half millions from their hearth and home 
in eight weeks —‘‘unprecedented in recorded history” 
as Smt Gandhi has correctly pointed out-—can hardly 
be concealed by Yahya Khan and his butchers, nor 
can the conscience of the world community be mute 
for long over such a hideous tragedy. 

By convincingly linking up this massive migration 
of millions — claimed by Rawalpindi as its internal 
problem—with its impact on the economy and social 
structure of this country, the Prime Minister has 
made an unanswerable case for India having a right 


‘to demand that the rulers of Pakistan end their 
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campaign of carnage and massacre in Bangla Desh. 
“What was claimed to be an internal problem of 
Pakistan has also become an internal problem for 
India”, emphasising thereby the organic link between 
the happenings in Bangla Desh with the well-being 
of the people of India. India’s special case in indicting 
Pakistan has been established; “Pakistan cannot be 
allowed to seek a solution of its political or other 
problems at the expense of India and on Indian soil.” 

At the same time, Smt Gandhi has warned that 
the problem of refugees cannot be regarded as merely 
a matter of ensuring relief for the hapless millions. 
The demand for creating condition and credible gua- 
tantees for their return and future safety and well- 
being lifts the issue to one of international concern, 
in which not only the conscience of humanity needs 
to be roused but the world powers warned that the 
military rulers of Pakistan are threatening the peace 
and stability of the sub-continent — the very argu- 
ments which are trotted out as an alibi in support of 
the current Chamberlain-like non-intervention by 
many of the powers, great and small. 

Side by side, the Prime Minister has virtually given 
advance notice that if world intervention is not forth- 
coming to restrain the rulers of Pakistan and in defence 
of the people of Bangla Desh, then India on her own 
would have to take measures in defence of her own 
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security and preservation of her own social and eco- 
nomic life. No power can now plead that India had 
not warned in time about the fateful consequences of 
its own inaction on this crucial issue. 

Smt Gandhi’s exhortation to our own people to 
be ready to shoulder more hardships in the days to 
come has not come a day too soon. It is not merely a 
question of having to spend Rs 180 crores in six 
months on refugee relief: the need for stern national 
discipline comes as a concomitant to our readiness 
to stand by the side of our heroic brothers and sisters 
of Bangla Desh. 

A new challenge has thus come to reinforce 
national solidarity, as the Prime Minister has aptly 
put it. To talk of helping Bangla Desh, to shout 
from the housetop for its recognition, is no picnic. 
A nation in the birthpangs of freedom can be helped 
and sustained not through cascade of pious sentiments 
and emotional outbursts, but through toil and sacri- 
fice of us all. This is a challenge which has to be 
taken up by every man and woman, young and old, 
of this country, and to prove in deed that our pride 
of being a great people is not just an empty shibboleth 
but based on deeds as heroic as of those who are 
giving their lives on the battlefields of Bangia Desh. 

This is the moment of truth for the people of our 
great country. 
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‘Jawaharlal 


Nehru 
Today 


MAY 29, 1971 


T is neither nostalgia nor a 

ritualistic desire to observe 
the seventh anniversary of 
Jawaharlal’s death that makes us 
ask the question: does Nehru’s 
life and work mean any thing to 
us today? 

Without a definitive answer in 
the affirmative and despite the fact 
that not only professional detrac- 
tors of Nehru have thought 
that they have buriéd him for ever 
physically as well as historically, 
it has to be acknowledged that 
even other sections including some 
of our intelligentsia have come 
to regard Nehru as irrelevant for 
our times. 

Indeed, it will not be out of 
place to recall that his own 
daughter either because of sheer 
contra-suggestivism of influences 
which surrounded her as a new 
Prime Minister, or because of 
other pressures, seemed to 
suggest in 1966 in an interview 
to US press that she would be 
teady to make a departure from 
the economic policies pursued by 
her father; and the period that 
followed came up almost as evi- 
dence of this approach. 

Yet, if one looks at the evolu- 
tion of India during the past 
three or four years, the direction 
in which it is going, the way her 
people are thinking, their accumu- 
lated desires and aspirations ex- 
pressed particularly in the last 
General Elections, one is inevi- 
tably drawn to the conclusion 
that what India is witnessing today 
is the re-emergence in a dramatic 
way of the essential spirit, the 
methodology and the outlook of 
Nehru. 

Without resorting to reducing 
Nehru to a mere cult as we under- 
stand it, there are three essential 
elements of Nehru’s outlook that 
stand out in one’s mind. Perhaps 
the most important and decisive 
among the three was his tremen- 
dous pride in India. It was a 
pride mixed with a passionate and 
almost poetical involvement with 
her destiny. 

Scholars now working in the 
Nehru era might trace the 
origins of non-alignment to tradi- 
tional analysis of power equations. 
But with all such analysis we do 
not get to the heart of the matter. 
A weak and frustrated India, 


economically desolate, a centure 
of internal turbulence followed by- 
foreign yoke, could not have 
emerged in the international areny 
without an element of couraga 
truly displayed as pride: India 
must not be a mere campfollower; 
she should have a mind and voice 
of her own. 

This spirit languished for 
some time because the successors 
of Nehru lacked this courage. 
India’s image in the councils of 
the world got distorted. 

Happily, painfully but gradu- 
ally, this spirit has been reviving 
and the essential element is back 
again. India is once again assert- 
ing her pride and today her 
position assumes even greater 
significance when her integrated 
structure stands intact against the 
falling debris of Pakistan. 

It was essentially that element 
of courage in Jawaharlal that 
found its expression in his ra- 
tional outlook and his insistence 
on his people imbibing the tem- 
per of science that makes a 
nation modern, and the spirit 
of secularism as against utter 
irrationality of religious bigotry of 
the communalists, particularly 
the RSS and the Jana Sangh. 

Over all this, pervaded his 
humanism that brought man into 
the centre of all his thinking and _ 


_ action. If it was necessary for a 


nation to carry out certain essen- 
tial tasks to go forward and take 
its rightful place in the comity 
of nations, it was necessary mainly 
because the individuals in their 
aggregation made the nation. 

This is not to say that we want 
to idolise Nehru. In many cases 
he faltered; may be he failed in 
several cases to carry conviction 
with others, and in some others, 
himself did not live up to the 
expectations of the people. But 
the point is to see the essentials 
of Nehru—Nehru as a man and ` 
his world outlook that gave a 
definite direction to the emergence 
of a new nation in the world. 
It is these essentials which Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi will need 
to remember, it is this heritage 
that we all bear. 

In these past seven years 


_after Nehru, with the vicissitudes 


of circumstances, along with a 
misconception that a change from 
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those policies pursued by Nehru 
had become necessary, there 
was an evident desire to break 
with the Nehru legacy in order to 
deny that heritage. 

The distortions in India’s 
international outlook and rela- 
tions only resulted in this country 
giving up its pre-eminent position 
in the comity of nations, vindica- 
ting that the path charted by 
Jawaharlal was the only suitable 
in this era of emergence and dec- 
line of power groups. Within a 
short time it had become clear 
that India could have only one 
basis of foreign policy—that of 
non-alignment and friendship with 
nations; and based on this, her 
support and aid to all people 
fighting against colonialism for 
their own national destinies. 

In the economic sphere, it was 
Jawaharlal’s sagacity that made it 
possible for India to launch the 
programme of building heavy 
industries in public sector in order 
to grow out of centuries of 
lethargy, poverty and want of 
initiative as a nation. It was 
Nehru who demanded that 
the public sector should capture 
commanding heights in the 
nation’s economy, leaving far 
behind the selfish profit-motivated 
private sector which fattened 
by exploitation of the people 
and did precious little to streng- 
then the economy. 

Again, the very first attempt to 
distort and disrupt this policy 
in 1966-67 by the combination of 
Asoka Mehta and C. Subra- 
maniam, resulted in the abandon- 
ment of any planned develop- 
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ment of the economy after comple- 
tion of the Third Five Year Plan. 
They could satisfy their US men- 
tors by forcing devaluation of 
the rupee under the illusion that 
it was an easy way to make a 
“breakthrough” in a stagnant 
economy, largely of their own 
making; but the enormity of the 
resultant problems made them 
incapable of framing a coherent 
plan for the next quinquennium. 
The problems that face us ‘today, 
despite a rise in food production, 
are nothing but the consequences 
of that cavalier attempt to change 
the basic policies adopted by 
India during the Nehru era. 
Even the leadership of the ruling 
party, which under the Tammany 
Hall party managers turned itself 
into the handmaid of a selfish 
clique christened by its own vota- 


- ries as the Syndicate, could not 


escape the fatal consequences 
of turning from the essentials of 
political functionig set up by 
Nehru. In counterposing their 
individual interests against the 
pristine national character of the 
Congress, not in terms of its 
geographical existence but as 
the sum total of the aspirations 
of the people, this clique only 
amen O reduce the party to 
osition of just another group 
y suffering from internecine 
esl and petty squabbles. 
However, the radicalisation 
of the masses, essentially engen- 
dered by Jawaharlal, brought 
in a Dew nomentum to force the 
Congress to discard this clique 
which had gone deep in trans- 
forming it into the spearhead of 
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Reaction, combining with such 
political entities as the Swatantra 
and communal elements as the 
Jana Sangh, which had been con- 
demned by Nehru as roadblocks 
in the way of India’s march 
towards a modern, egalitarian, so- 
cialist society. 

It is this radicalisation of the 
masses which Nehru had looked 
forward to when he was building 
the superstructure of new India 
brick by brick, and in this he had 
laid all his hope. Even if today 
there is no Nehru in person, his 
ideas and the results of his ac- 
tions abide with us. Nehru’s has 
been the era which has provided 
the basic essentials to build upon 
today so that the path to a new 
social order, difficult and arduous 
as it is, remains open before us 
and enables us to go forward 
without losing valuable time. 

Most of those in India who 
today take pride in being called 
Leftists have grown by originally 
imbibing the ideas, actions, me- 
thodology and determination that 
Nehru instilled in them. It is their 
task now to take our millions 
forward, firmly keeping in mind 
the essentials of what Nehru had 
said and done. Only then the 
inadequacies of the Nehru epoch 
in our country’s destiny could 
be overcome, while the basic 
tenets of this maker of India 
today will shine in all their glory. 
By boldly going forward even 
where Nehru might have faltered 
can his greatness be enshrined 
by his grateful countrymen. 
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Noble 
Voices 
and 


True 


MAY 29, 1971 


T is only a Badshah Khan who could say in his 

inimitable simple and convincing language that 
the entire responsibility for the disintegration of 
Pakistan lay on the military-capitalist junta in Is- 
lamabad which had launched an orgy of death and 
destruction in Bangla Desh. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, by his statement, has 
nailed the lies spread by the communalists in this 
country—extending from the Pakistan lobby to the 


- Hindu chauvinists—that the Frontier Gandhi did not 


sympathize with the struggle of the people of Bangla 
Desh. On the contrary, his statement makes it clear 
that not only was he against the actions of the Paki- 
stani junta, but had also proposed his personal inter- 
vention to bring to an end the genocide in Bangla 
Desh. But the wily rulers in Islamabad resorted to 
delaying tactics to avoid this very condemnation of 
their action, and repeatedly insisted on his issuing a 
statement favouring their murder campaign in Bangla 
Desh. 

Badshah Khan has touched the heart of the cause 
of the resurgence in Bangla Desh for national 
autonomy when he drew pointed attention to the 
plight of the Pakhtoons in conditions of almost simi- 
lar genocide resorted to by the Pakistani rulers under 
Jinnah just as the newly carved out state was 
taking its very first steps. In clear and unambiguous 
terms, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan has said: “The 
present war is not for the integration of Pakistan 
but for power. The capitalists and military lords 
from Punjab claim power for themselves. Poor 
Bengal had no other fault, her fault is that she won 
the election. This game that is being played with 
Bengal today, had also been played with us, the 
Pakhtoons.” 

As the Awami League leaders are today falsely 
accused of being “Indian agents”, so were the 
Frontier Gandhi’s Khudai Khidmatgars branded 
then, and unheard of repression was let loose 
on the freedom-loving Pathans. Giving an instance, 
he said: “The people of Babarah who were gather- 
ing for the Friday prayers and in sympathy 
with the arrested people, were bombed and killed 
with machineguns. Hundreds of children, women 
and men were killed. Robberies, beatings and 
insulting behaviour were started throughout the 
province.” The same is happening today in Bangla 
Desh in a thousand-fold magnified form every day, 
every hour. 

Badshah Khan’s statement will clear whateve 
lingering doubts persist in a section of Muslim opiniot 
in India because of the deliberate attempts by the 
Pakistani lobby to confuse some sections of it about 
the true situation in Bangla Desh and the issues in- 
volved in the people’s struggle for liberation. After 
the Frontier Gandhi’s statement it would be extremely 
difficult for Pakistani propaganda to befuddle the 
Muslim opinion in India, to hide its naked colonial 
oppression in Bangla Desh and to escape from the 
blame that it is the military big-business junta ruling 
from Islamabad which has brought ruination to the 
people of Pakistan. ` 

That the enlightened Muslim opinion in India 
has already been stirred by the genocide in Bangla 
Desh, and the justice of the demand of a people 
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suffering under colonial exploitation, is apparent from 
the memorandum submitted to the Prime Minister 
by over 250 teachers and research workers of the 
Aligarh University, closely following their fellow 
teachers of the Jamia Milia and other progressive 
intellectuals. 

Identifying the “military Government of Pakistan 
as a tool of West Pakistani capitalists and landlords”, 
these teachers and moulders of a vast section of Mus- 
lim opinion in India have laid bare the true colonial 
character of the Pakistani rulers whose exploitation 
had impoverished the people of Bangla Desh. As 
educationists and keepers of a nation’s conscience, 
they have condemned the wholesale murder of popula- 
tion, and above all, the destruction of the “Dacca 
University which has been the cradle of modern Ben- 
gali educational and cultural renaissance” and which 
was “at the forefront of the people’s struggle for 
independence”. 

In a forthright denunciation of the Islamabad junta 
they said: “We are sure these rulers will stand conde- 
mned before the bar of history as barbarians. We 
are sure they will never be able to extinguish the popu- 
lar urge to reconstruct the life of the people of Bangla 
Desh, spiritually and materially.” The Aligarh 
University teachers justifiably expect their colleagues 
in all institutions in India and the Government “‘to 
give every assistance to the liberation movement in 
Bangla Desh, particularly offering assistance to re- 
construct the Dacca University as a centre of free 
thought and learning in Bangla Desh.” 


The statement of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
the memorandum of the teachers and scholars of the 
Aligarh University and the fervent appeal of many 
othérs are the expressions of healthy, secular, anti- 
imperialist sentiments that the freedom movement 
against alien rule in this subcontinent has given us as 
our heritage. At some critical moments, for a short 
time, a section of our people might be misled under 
pressure of false propaganda, quite often aided by 
Big -Money newspapers (like a leading daily from 
the Capital owned by a well-known business 
house which published on May 7 an _ unalloyed 
apology for Islamabad rulers’ genocide in Bangla 
Desh under apparently fictitious authorship), but the 
vast numbers of our people belonging to all sections, 
irrespective of religious beliefs, nurtured in the spirit 
of freedom and anti-imperialism, will assert without 
losing time that they could not be silent onlookers of 
a brutal re-establishment of colonialism in any part 
of this subcontinent, and would go out with all their 
strength in support of a people fighting for their 
independence. 

People of Bangla Desh, by their death-defying 
struggle against colonial exploitation and for indepen- 
dence, have roused the conscience of every freedom- 


_loving people, and particularly of India, their closest 


neighbour: people of this country, irrespective of 
creed or community, are today ee on trial, and 
there is no doubt that they shall not falter. 
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, MAINSTREAM 


LABOUR MEET 


A 


Confrontation 
with 
Realities 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T= meeting of central trade 
union leaders convened by 
Union Labour Minister Khadilkar 
last week might not be regarded 
a resounding success, but it never- 
theless was significant; for, after 
‘many years it brought out the 
willingness of the Government 
to study the problems of industrial 
relations in depth and also the new 
awareness among the trade union 
centres of the need to end rivalries 
and consolidate the, working class 


movement in the national interest. . 


It was recognised that a single 
bargaining “agent was necessary 
to avoid trade union rivalries 
leading to debilitation of working 
class ‘solidarity; and while adjudi- 
cation and conciliation were op- 
posed as also the industrial rela- 
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tions commissions proposed by 
the National Commission on 
‘Labour, the need for effective 
mechanism to bring about speedy 
settlement of disputes was con- 
ceded. It was also generally 
agreed that matters concerning 
wages, prices and unemployment 
must be swiftly tackled if new 
and deeper crises in the nation 
were to be averted. 

Nothing more concrete than 
these emerged, regrettably, but 
even among trade union leaders 
there is satisfaction that at least 
a serious beginning has been 
made in the direction of seeking 
meaningful solutions. 

It is well known that over the 
last few years industrial relations 
have deteriorated sharply in 
both the private and public 
sectors. The tripartite machinery 
has been rendered virtually use- 
less because of inept handling by 
the authorities and the fear in high 
places of offending vested in- 
terests in industry. Bureaucratic 
bungling and delay in dealing 
with the problems of workers have 
been the order of the day. To 
crown, it all, constantly rising 
prices have rendered - pointless 


the little gains made by labour . 


during the last decade through 
struggle and sacrifice. 

It was this alarming situation, 
underlined by the steep rise in 
loss of man-days from 6.5 mil- 
lion in 1965 to 19 million in 1969 
that made the Government 
see the urgency of a dialogue 
with the trade unions and the 
employers; the central TU bodies 
too realised that the answer lay 
in a closing of ranks and the 
presentation of a united front to 
the employers. . 

The trade union centres’ new 
understanding of the reality was 
reflected in the joint consultative 
meeting of unions convened~ by 
the AITUC and the HMS a 
little before the conference called 
by the Labour Minister, and im 
the declaration unanimously adop- 
ted by the central unions and 
national federations. The conclu- 
sions of the joint meeting with 
which the central trade union 
organisations faced the Union 
Government last week represented 
a measure of working class unity 
not achieved at anytime before 
since independence. 


The TUs firmly rejected the 
thoughtlessly drafted Note and 
Agenda circulated by the Labour 
Munistry, and outlined what they 
thought should constitute the 
agenda. The united move forced 
the Labour Minister to concede 
that the TUs were free to raise 
all issues germane to the general 
problem of industrial relations. 
The Minister had also to invite 
as observers certain organisations 
like those of bank and insurance 
employees; these had been left 
out earlier. 

Unforcunately, neither the Pri- 
me Minister nor the Labour Minis- 
ter touched on the most impotant 
problems—tising prices leading 
to erosion of real wages, failure 
to utilise existing capacities of 
factories and plants, intensifica- 
tion of attacks on the workers, 
growing resort to law courts to 
deny workers their rightful dues, 
etc. Neither referred to the 
super-profits of the monopolies 
while much was said about in- 
creasing productivity. The whole 
point appeared to be to persuade 
the trade unions to proceed on 
a low key. In this context the 
Minister’s reference to a “‘march 
towards socialism by common 
consent” did not sound very 
convincing. 

The General Secretary of the 


. AITUC summed up the situation 


correctly, therefore, when he 
bluntly told the conference that 
the workers were in charge of 
neither production nor fixation 
of prices, that they did not have a 
decisive voice anywhere, and 
that in the prevailing anti-worker 
claimate in the industrial sector 
the working class was in no posi- 
tion to guarantee industrial peace. - 

The Prime Minister no doubt 
had a point when she tried to 
counterpose the demands of the 
trade unions with the untackled 
problems of the unorganised sec- 
tors of labour, the poor and the 
unemployed. If this argument did 
not cut much ice with the assemb- 
led labour leaders it was only 
because it was seen as merely a 
device to make organised workers 
give up their struggle without at 
the same time providing any 
kind of assurance that the emp- 
loyers would be disciplined or that 
wider opportunities for employ- 
ment would be provided to those 
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who, in Smt Gandhi’s words, 
“stand outside the serried ranks 
of organised labour and industry”. 

The emphasıs on higher pro- 
ductivity did not carry conviction 
for the simple reason that it was 
not made absolutely clear that the 
fruits of such a development would 
reach the workers and not be 
allowed to be cornered by the 
capitalist class. It is a pity that 
there was no such assurance even 
in respect of the public sector 
industries. 

What became clear at the 
conference called by the Labour 
Minister was that the leaders of 
the Union Government are as 
yet averse to abandoning the 
tradıtional approach to the prob- 
lems of labour which has been 
found wanting. Nevertheless the 
conference was, as the Prime 
Minister said, “one of the most 


crucial” in the sense that on the 
one hand the Government was 
made fully aware of the ulity 
of sticking to the beaten path and, 
on the other, trade union leaders 
came to see the urgent need to 
close their ranks to ensure that the 
employers did not have their 
own way all along the line. 

The Prime Minister frankly 
admitted that lower industrial 
production in the last few years 
was not due solely or even sub- 
stantially to strikes by workers. 
What was expected was that she 
would also outline concrete steps 
to deal with problems like “obso- 
late administrative procedures, 
mismanagement and misdeploy- 
ment of resources”. This was not 
forthcoming. Instead, the trade 
union leaders were treated to a 
sermon on the need for industrial 
harmony. 


The workers obviously will not 
accept proposals meant only to 
make them produce more without 
any guarantee that either they or 
the weaker sections of society 
“outside the serried ranks” will 
benefit by such increased pro- 
duction. It is for the Union 
Government to bring home this 
fact to the employers in the pri- 
vate sector and to the manage- 
ments of public sector industries. 

A fair deal for Jabour, in- 
cluding national norms for wage 
fixation and steps to prevent ero- 
sion of the real wage by price 
increases, is the first task. ‘The 
Government should address itself 
to this task now if it is serious 
about enlisting the cooperation 
of the working class in restructur- 
ing the national economy in tune 
with the declared social and eco- 
nomic objectives of the people. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Syndicate 
in 
Disarray 


A SPECIAL . 
CORRESPONDENT 


T# Syndicate under Sri Sadiq 
Ali has already had the im- 
press of a moribund political 
organisation gripped by the con- 
vulsions of death. Its new Presi- 
dent’s heroic efforts to revamp 
it by dropping out the star per- 
formers from its Working Com- 
mittee has hardly created a ripple; 


rather this has only underlined. 


the desperate strait in which its 
leadership is caught today. 

Perhaps the correct assessment 
of Sri Sadiq Ali’s present position 
is that he may turn out to be the 
undertaker President of the Syndi- 
cate than its caretaker chief, 
whatever his personal aspirations 
might be. Sri Sanjiva Reddy, by 
quitting the Syndicate, has driven 
another nail in its coffin. 
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Judging from the performance 
of the various actors during the 
recent Bombay session of the 
Syndicate AICC, one could dis- 
cern certain distinct trends, but 
each and- every one of them, 
in its own way, writing off the 
future of the organisation as it 
is constituted today. 

The trend which has hit the 
headlines is the one spearheaded 
by Smt Tarakeshwari Sinha. She 
has openly demanded that the 
party should project a radical 
image and ally itself with the 
Socialists. She would await the 
outcome of the current SSP-PSP 
merger talks and then try to lead 
her flock into that pasture. She 
has made no bones about her 
disillusion with the Bombay deli- 
berations. 

By and large, Smt Tarakesh- 
wari Sinha’s views spring from 
her experience and expectations 
in Bihar. It is in Bihar that a 
combined stand by the SSP, 
PSP and the Syndicate has a 
sporting chance of providing an 
effective, viable opposition to the 
Congress. Dr Ram Subhag Singh 
is believed to be sympathetic to 
this trend, but, as is his habit, 
Dr Singh seems to prefer sitting 
on the fence, for the present. He 
is understood to be of the view 
that nothing should” be done in 
a hurry, a sort of Bihari version 
of Sri Kamaraj’s famous paarka- 
laam. 

As for Sri Kamaraj himself, 
he finds it difficult to find any 
allies in the South. He has learnt 
to his cost that the entente with 
Sri Rajagopalachari’s Swatantra 
politics has paid no dividends. 
So, Sri Kamaraj favours that the 
party should retain its identity 
but with a “‘socialist” image super- 
imposed on it. -At the same time, 
he is believed to be pessimistic 
about such a possibility; at the 
Bombay session of the Syndicate 
AICC, he is reported to have 
expressed the view that no socialist 
image would be possible so long 
as Sri Morarji Desai and some 
others continued in the party. 

And Morarjibhai is not to be 
written off so long as Gujarat 
continues to be a stronghold for 
the dismembered Syndicate. It 
was the Gujarat contingent at 
the Bombay session which continu- 
ed to solidly back Sri Desai, 


despite the fact that he was isolat- 
ed in the rest of the Syndicate 
AICC. With the Gujarat sup- 
port, he could carry the day in 
Bombay by putting threats of 
retiring. 

It was his stubborn oppo- 
sition which thwarted Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh’s election as the 
Syndicate President, and this in 
spite of the fact that Dr Singh- 
could muster the support of 
about 70 to 75 per cent of the 
delegates. It was Morarjibhai’s 
veto against Dr Ram Subhag 
Singh that led Gappaji to pitch- 
fork Sri Sadiq Ali to the eminence 
of being his successor as Syndi-. 
cate Congress President. 

It is known that Sri Sadiq Ali 
has the unique distinction of en- 
joying the patronage of both Sri 
Morarji Desai and Sri Nijaling- 
appa for a very long time: in fact, 
this prevented his walking out of 
the Syndicate when the split in 
the Congress came in 1969. 

Sri Sadiq Ali’s election——rather 
nomination by the two Syndi- 
cate stalwarts—left a trail of 
bitterness among the delegates 
from Bihar, UP, Tamilnadu, 
Bombay and Maharashtra. 
These delegates felt that the mino- 
rity view prevailed and the majori- 
ty bypassed. 

In fact, there was a showdown 
in the UP camp at the Bombay 
session. Some of the trusted 
lieutenants of Sri C. B. Gupta 
like Krishnanand Rai, Shanti 
Prapanna Sharma, Bansidhar Pan- 
dey, Shiv Prasad Gupta, Ajit 
Pratap Singh, Shiv Narain and 
Nawal Kishore had filed nomi- 
nation papers for Dr Ram Subhag 
Singh; this they did even after 
Sri C.B. Gupta himself had pro- 
posed that Gappaji himself should 
nominate his successor. 

Loyal to Sri C. B. Gupta, Sri 
Banarsidas and Sri Shyamdhar 
Mishra objected to this demons- 
tration of support for Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh by some of the 
Gupta supporters; this led to 
heated exchange and some of his 
lieutenants questioned Sri C.B. 
Gupta’s authority to speak on 
their behalf without consulting 
them. 

Sri C.B. Gupta wisely conce- 
ded there was nothing wrong in 
anybody filing nomination papers 
and what he had suggested to 
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Sri Nijalingapa about choosing his 
own successor was only his per- 
sonal viewpoint. 

The UP unit of the Syndicate 
is not united in its approach to 
the question of the Syndicate’s 
future. They are broadly divided 
between two approaches. Sri 
Banarsidas, interestingly enough, 
is for retaining the identity of 
the Syndicate. (Incidentally, it 
was Sri Banarsidas who in 1967, 
reportedly under Sri Dinesh 
Singh’s inspiration, was secretly 
trying to break loose from Sri 
C.B. Gupta and come over to 
Smt Gandhi.) 

Sri Banarasidas’ present pos- 
ture has the blessings of both Sri 
C.B. Gupta and Sri Morarji Desai. 
However, Sri C. B. Gupta him- 
self is now more or less resigned 
to the inevitable doom of the 
Syndicate with the exodus of his 













MLAs to the Congress; Sri 
Banarasidas, on the other hand, 
favours using strong-arm tactics to 
check the mass desertions. So 
far, he has got only minority 
support in the Syndicate ranks in 
UP 


The majority of the Syndi- 
cate MLAs in UP seems to be 
waiting for the Supreme Court 
judgement in the symbol and Flag 
case. If the judgement goes 
against the Syndicate, the process 
of exodus to the Congess will 
be accelerated without much ado. 
But if the Supreme Court gives 
its verdict in favour of the Syndi- 
cate, then some of these UP 
veterans hope to use that as a 
bargaining counter with the In- 
dira Congress leadership. 

Their calculation is that Smt 
Gandhi and her colleagues might 
be keen on getting for their Con- 
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gress the 85-year old name of the 
party and its accredited Symbol 
and the Flag, and in action, agree 
to accommodate the Syndicate 
MLAs and MPs; and these, in 
their turn, might haggle for posts 
in the party organisation or tickets 
at the next poll. 

A number of these MLAs have 
already begun sounding the Con- 
gress bosses in UP. They hope 
that these bosses might welcome 
them as a much needed counter- 
weight to the radical elements 
who aré now prominent in UP 
Congress and also in the AICC 
set-up. How far this is just wish- 
ful thinking on the part of the 
frustrated Syndicate MLAs, will 
be known only when the Supreme 
Court pronounces its verdict. 


May 24 


` 
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Jarjeeling 


Kanchenjungha 


Darjeeling is festive and exciting throughout 
the year 


in any season in Darjeeling, if you feel 
tired of trekking, stop for a moment to look 
at the grandeur of the Buddhist monastries 
or breath-taking view of the Himalayan 
Panorama There is so much to see. The 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute. 

Lloyd Botanical Gardens, Natural History 
Museums, colourful life of the friendly 
people in their happy festive mood 


Let the Tourist Bureau help you to book 
your accommodations at the Darjeeling 
Tourist Lodge, Shailabash or the Chalet. ` 


For booking and details please contact the 
Manager of the Lodge. (Phone : 656 or 684) or 


TOURIST BUREAU 
Darjeeling, Phone : 50 Gram : DARTOUR 
or 3/2, Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bag 
(Dalhousie Square) East, Calcutta-1 
Phone : 23-8271 Gram : TRAVELTIPS 


Home (Tourism) Department, 
Government of West Bengal. 
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This letter was written by Jawaharlal Nehru immediately after a heated exchange between the Speaker 
and some members from the Opposition benches in Lok Sabha in August 1962, to the then Deputy Leader 


_ 


Personal 
i 31.8.1962 


I feel I must tell you how distressed and deeply 
pained I was this morning at the extraordinary display 
we had today in the Lok Sabha. Any person may lose 
his temper occasionally though even that is regrettable. 
But persistent rowdyism and defiance and even insult 


of the Chair is something we had not experienced 
` in this way for the last dozen years or more. The 


members of the Socialist Party have a way of behaving 
in a deplorable manner. That is unfortunate, but 
perhaps they do not know anything better. What 
surprised and pained me was the behaviour of the 
Communist members of the Lok Sabha who gave their 
support to the Socialist misbehaviour. Surely this can 
only lead to a breakdown of our system. 


Yours sincerely 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


of the Communist Group in Lok Sabha. 


The significant point to note about this letter is that apart from Nehru’s concern for upholding the 
‘parliamentary system, he differentiates between the Socialist and the Communist attitudes towards that 
system, While the “socialist misbehaviour” as he terms it, is explained as “perhaps they do not know any- 
thing better”, the Communist support to it has “surprised and pained” him. Viewed against the stock-in- 
trade tirade against the Communists being “totalitarian” and the Socialists being “democratic”, these ob- 


servations by Nehru give an insight to his political attitude to the Left. 
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Nehru 
and 
Integration 


K. G. SATYIDAIN 


E would be dificult to overestimate the part that 
Nehru played in winning the battle of India’s 
freedom and then in working out the pattern of her 
future development, social, political, economic and 
cultural. 

He did so while he was simultaneously carrying 
the administrative responsibility of Prime Minister- 
ship and was creatively involved in international 
affairs where his contribution, on several occasions, 
made all the difference between war and peace and 
brought sanity and reason into explosive situations. 
Taken as a whole, it is a remarkable achievement 
and we should be humbly thankful that the grace 
of his guidance was vouchsafed to us during all 
these critical years. Particular facets of his policy 
and programmes may, and will be, changed but his 
wisdom, his compassion, his sense of justice, his 
broad-mindedness, his concern for peace in social 
and international relations will, one hopes, remain 
our inspiration for a long, long time to come, 


Enlarged from a talk by the author. 
MAY 29, 1971 ` 


In order to build up a strong, united, well-integrat- 
ed India, he powerfully advocated the idea of a secular 
State and had it enshrined in our Constitution and 
he always stressed the cultivation of a secular out- 
look. Let us examine the basic raison d’ etre of this 
approach? In any country in the world today, 
integration is a difficult ooren Peoples, as you 
know, can even be divided by the same language, 
the same religion, the same ideology, which have been 
usually regarded as cementing bonds. But the pas- 
sions, complexes, greed, attachment to narrowly h 
ends, which are bred in the minds of men, often 
make mince-meat of all neat and nice formulase How 
much more difficult and çomplicated then is the pro- 
blem in ċountries where there are potentially explo- 
sive differences of religion, language, race and caste 
and group maliciously bent on exploiting them for 
their personal or group interests? India, with a popu- 
lation now bordering on 500 million, is veritably” 
a museum of such differences. It is true that some 
of them, set in a rational and. just socio-economic 
framework, can become factors in the enrichment of 
national life. But this is not possible in the kind 
of society that exists at present, with a largely feudal 
structure, with big differences in standards -of living, 
with the ever present danger of religious or caste 
fanaticism breaking into violent conflicts. 

When India was confronted with the task of de- 
fining her political future and hammering out a new 
Constitution, it deliberately decided, after prolonged 
discussions, to establish a secular, democratic, socia- 
listic State. It was obviously open to us theoretically 
to adopt a Constitution based on the religion of the 
majority community. But we wisely decided not to 
do so. In a multi-religious society, which aims at 
assuring to every citizen equality of rights and opportu- 
nities, freedom in the matter of faith and worship 
and. full participation in national life, there is, in 
reality, no other reasonable alternative. In any other 
kind of set-up, there is the danger that every one may 
not enjoy full and responsible citizenship but there may 
be, in effect, many second or third class citizens on 
the basis of their religious affiliations or other differ- 
ences. Even in a democracy, based on secularism, 
this danger cannot always be eliminated. All citizens 
may, de jure, be equal but not so in fact. Ina Consti- 
tution, designed on a nonsecular basis, the risk “is 
much greater. 

People interpret the secular ideal in many ways but 
I believe, in our situation, some of the interpretations 
are either wrong or irrelevant or inadequate. It is 
sometimes taken to mean that a secular State is one 
that is essentially indifferent to religion. In extreme 
cases, as in some Communist countries, it is identified 
with being actively anti religious and religion is con- 
demned as the ‘opium of the people’-—not always, 
alas, without justification. Indian secularism can- 
not obviously reconcile itself to this definition. India 
has been over the centuries a deeply religious country 
and, by and large—in spite of some recent trends— 
the tradition continues. I would not say it is entirely, 
or even largely, an enlightened or healthy view of 
religion that has dominated our minds. But some of 
our finest spirits—belonging to all religions—have 
found their deepest sources of inspiration in the 
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religious ideal and millions of ordinary persons have 
been able, in the course of history, to find their way 
to some kind of good life, as understood by them, 
through the gateway of religion. It would be futile to 
expect or argue that the adoption of a secular Consti- 
tution means the abandonment of what so many 
persons regard as a most precious part of their heri- 
‘tage. . 
Again, there are persons who have no strong con- 
victions, who think that religion is of no great signi- 
ficance in life. The secular ideal is acceptable to 
them because it stops people whom they regard as 
foolish from quarrelling about issues which they con- 
sider trivial. This is no convincing justification either 
for a secular ideal—for tolerance born of indiffer- 
ence is no genuine tolerance. Secularism, as I see 
it, is a policy called for in a multi-religious society to 
„ensure that all citizens will be eligible to the same treat- 
ment under the law, that’the State will not favour 
followers of any one religion above the others in the 
allotment of services or the enjoyment of social, 
political or economic rights. It eliminates all dis- 
crimination based on religion but does not place any 
hurdles in the way of the free exercise of religious 
rights by the members of the different faiths. 
After independence, in particular, it is imperative 
that the many increasingly complex and novel issues, 
which have to be tackled, be viewed not in any or- 
thodox setting of thought but in a climate of adven- 
turous ideas where open mindedness, objectivity 
and tolerance are regarded as the basis of a civilized 
life. It involves rejecting the prejudices and pre- 
possessions whether based on religion or pseudo- 
religion or narrow group or sectional loyalties in- 
stead of loyalty to one’s country, to mankind as a 
whole and to truth which is man’s final and supreme 
loyalty, over-riding all others. The secularist ap- 
proach is, therefore, in essence, a scientific approach. 
Progress in knowledge, in techniques, in living stan- 
dards and in improvement of all human relation- 
ships largely depends on its becoming inter-woven 
into our personal and national personality. 
Nehru was a powerful advocate of such a mind. 
He hated superstition, obscurantism, double-think, 
double talk, double-behaviour; he disliked. people 
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who were educated, conversed and wrote in intel- 
lectual language, paid lip service to science but in 
their private life, practised a different code of beha- 
viour. This practice, I am afraid, not only persists 
but is perhaps on the increase. For instance, how 
can one really believe in secularism and have astrolo- 
gers in or at one’s service to read one’s stars or to 
persuade them to change the course of one’s destiny 
for the better! A man can, to some extent, influence 
his destiny by developing his potential and by his 
effort, his integrity, his will power. But only a super- 
stitious mind can believe that he can change it by 
occult means or by manipulating his stars! As an 
Urdu poet has said—What can the stars foretell of 
my destiny? They are themselves helpless wanderers 
in the expanses of the heavens! 

How can people believe in secularism and be taken 
in by the Ashtgarh scare, spend lakhs of rupees in 
feasting priests to seek their intervention to avert a 
fictitious calamity and then, when Nature with dry 
humour, shows the scare to be a fake, continue to 
keep their faith unscathed! How can they believe 
in it and yet make a movement like that for cow 
protection—which is a good thing within reason— 
an occasion for Jaw-breaking, for arson and loot 
instead of deciding the issue coolly and dispassion- 
ately in the light of all available data? , 

How can they believe in it and try to solve political 
or economic problems not in the light of facts and 
intelligent appraisal but through fasting or organising 
violent agitations resulting in death, destruction of 
public property and disrupting normal life? How 
can they believe in it and yet refuse to take a reason- 
able view of things and present their demands, on 
the point of a bayonet, saying: “You must lower stan- 
dards of examinations or give undeserved grace marks 
or re-admit without demur students who have been 
guilty of gross indiscipline, of causing damage to 
public property, (of breaking universally applicable 
railway rules) and of making the working of the 
educational system impossible.” God knows I am 


- no apologist for the administration and I know how 


many easily avoidable mistakes have been made 
by it. I also know that there is another side of the 
picture, that students have many genuine grievances 
which could and should have been attended promptly, 
that they are passing through a difficult psycholo- 
gical period and great economic distress. 

But I venture to submit that the adoption of all’ 
such violent, irrational methods and practices is re- 
pugnant to the secular ideal and should not be timidly 
ot foolishly condoned for fear of losing or in the hope 
of gaining votes. J am not advocating any impossible 
ideal of perfection but only expressing the hope that 
we should all try to cultivate restraint and tolerance 
and non violence in a modest measure and regard 
those who indulge in such unseemly unsocial acts as 
aberrations to be firmly checked and educated back to 
normalcy. The bulk of the community— whether 
the adults or the students—does not like these uncivi- 
lised happenings and is sane and well meaning but it 
often lacks the courage and confidence to do the right 
in opposition to organised goondaism or unorganised 
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DURGAPUR 


Growth of a new industrial complex 


The West Bengal’s Coke-Ovens and By-Products Plant, the Thermal Power Plant were the 
first industrial investments followed soon by the Government of India’s public-sector Steel Plant, the 
thermal power plant of Damodar Valley Corporation, the Alloy Steels Plant, an Ophthalmic Glass 
Plant and a Chemicals Plant, a dozen medium-scale unites with investment ranging up to four crores 


` of Rupees in each case, manufacturing a variety of products such as carbon black, automobile wheels, 


graphite electrodes, enamel-coated copper wires, refractories, etc besides numerous small-scale 
industries mainly in light engineering work. These represent an investment of nearly Rs 700 crore. 
There are few parallels in India or, for that matter, in the world where investments of such magni- 
tude have occurred in so short a period. 


Durgapur is the single largest industrial new town with a registered factory working force 
of over 50,000 and at least another 30,000 engaged in ancillary and service occupat-ons. The per 
capita annual income of Rs 860 in the Durgapur City is also twice that of West Bengal and the national 
average. ş 


The Central Mechanical Engineering Research Institute is a pace-setter in the path of advan- 
cing technology and the Regional Engineering College at Durgapur turns out 250 chemical, civil, elec- 


_ trical and mechanical engineers annually. The State Government’s Industrial Training Institute where 


every two years about 1,000 young men come out as industrial Tradesmen. A Shramik Vidyapeeth, 
which combines social education with vocational training facilities for industrial workers has also been 
sanctioned. 


Durgapur, the community here numbers over 2,10,000. It has one of the highest literacy rates 
(73%) in the country. With people drawn from all parts of India as well as-several advanced countries 
in the world, Durgapur today is truly a cosmopolitan city. i 


The Durgapur Development Authority is engaged in implementing an integrated development 


trial area where developed plots are offered to big and small industries. 


_ plan for Durgapur in close collaboration with industries and other State agencies, setting up of an indus- 


This is the largest industrial complex in the four-state eastern region of Assam, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. Inevitably, the Coal-Steel Industrial Complexes in the Damodar Valley stretching from 
Ranchi to Durgapur will bear the Jeading role in this urbanisation. 





Durgapur promises full industrial growth 
and_a place for sound investment 
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Nehru 
and 
Nationalism 


GANESH PRASAD 


T= historic Independence Pledge shows how the 
awakened patriot of the thirties looked at Mother 
India. Under the British rule she was a victim of a 
“fourfold disaster”. She was ruined “economically, 
politically, culturally, and spiritually”. 

They sincerely believed that it was “a crime against 
man and God” to submit to such inhuman rule. 
They “solemnly” resolved to struggle in a non-violent 
way against foreign rule and for national independence. 
Nehru fully shared their feeling, conviction and deter- 
mination. In fact, the Pledge clearly bore his literary 
touch. He along with them, dreamt ofa free Mother 
India of Tagore’s poetic dreem. So inspiring were 
the poet’s lines that he ended with them the last 
letter to Indira on the history of mankind. ‘ 

With solemn determination the patriots entered 
the second bout against the British Government, 
the first one having been fought a decade earlier. 
The Gandhi-Irwin Pact (April 1931) bought it to a 


Dr Ganesh Prasad ig Reader, Department of Political 
Science, Banaras Hindu University. 
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close. Then came Gandhi’s discomfiture at the Second 
Round Table Conference (1932) followed by naked 
repression of the Second Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment. The patriots, however, continued to serve, 
suffer, sacrifice and struggle for the noble cause. 

Most of the time Nehru was behind the prison 
bars. From there he observed how the leadership 
staged a gradual, but disorderly, retreat from the 
resistance movement. He felt “a sensation of spiritual 
isolation” and thought that in the company of such 
leaders he was like “a square peg in a round hole”. 
In that retreat he saw ‘‘not setback and defeat but 
that spiritual defeat which is the most terrible of 
all”. For it involved the sacrifice of those ideals and 
principles that had sustained him all his life. 

In prison he read Gandhi’s statement withdrawing 
the Civil Disobedience Movement “with amaze- 
ment and sinking of heart”. It “frightened and op- 
pressed” him. The ground given was-too trivial for 
a rationalist, namely, a Satyagrahi prisoner’s confes- 
sion about reluctance in performing the prison duties 
in their entirety. Such sensitive reactions and mental 
conflicts he shared with many patriots. These, however, 
were monetary; they did not distract them from the 
patriotic path. But then the “‘spiritual defeat” could 
not be averted by brave and sincere determination 
alone; it required something more. And this Nehruism 
provided. 

The Renaissance was facing a crisis of confidence. 
It seemed as if Mother India would not be able to 
extricate herself from the “fourfold disaster”, much 
less put on the garb of modernity. Of all the top natio- 
nalist leaders, Nehru alone probed deep into the pro- 
blem of nationalism to discover the basic cause of 
the “spiritual defeat” that overwhelmed the nationa- 
list camp. This was possible, it must be mentioned, 
because of his patriotic passion, resilient mind, 
scientific quest, progressive contacts and study of 
history. In Gandhi’s failure at the Round Table 
Conference, for example, he read the failure of the 
Indian people. “They failed because they had no 
ideological background of what they were striving for 
and could be easily misled and side-tracked.’’ They 
could not “discard the vested interests that encum- 
bered them”. They had “excess of religiosity” and 
their communal feelings could be easily aroused. 
“They failed, in short, because they were not 
advanced enough and strong enough to succeed.” 

The central problem was then that of a strong 
ideological background, of clarity of national objec- 
tive. This implied a major break-through in national 
thinking and the character of nationalism. 

Besides overcoming spiritual defeat, nationalism 
had to tackle knotty problems and perform onerous 
tasks. The increasing mass consciousness had to be 
harnessed to the liberation movement. The new 
humanistic and progressive ideas, coming from other 
lands, had to be assimilated in the main current of 
national thinking. A correct stand had to be taken 
in the world-wide struggle between reaction and prog- 
ress. The mounting offensive of the shrewd and un- 
scrupulous reaction had to be combatted ideologically 
and organisationally. 

In such a situation, normlessness was irksome 
and the old negativist approach out-of-date. A large 
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section of the patriots, especially the young ones, 
felt restive. A new direction to patriotic thinking and 
a new concept of nationalism were urgently called 
for. These came from Nehru. So far nationalism 
had been, as his scientific insight revealed to him, 
a vague ideal, an anti-feeling, a narrowing creed and 
a petty-bourgeois phenomenon. 

s The Nehruite nationalism, from what can be 
pieced_together from his writings and utterances, 
was a definite ideal, a positive norm, a fraternal 
movement, a catholic creed and a mass phenomenon. 
Indian nationalism became a complete ideology 
having definite positive as well as negative ends. 

Ever since his return from Europe in 1927, he had 
been emphasizing on making the Congress programme 
more radical. The Karachi Resolution on Funda- 
mental Rights and Economic Policy (1931) was the 
fruit of his initiative and endeavour. Gandhi’s failure 
at the Second Round Table Conference and the 
developments of 1933-34 re-emphasized the urgency 
of investing nationalism with a clear-cut programme. 
That alone, he tirelessly insisted, would make the 
patriot’s struggle, sacrifice, suffering and service 
meaningful and fruitful. Without this, it was impossi- 
ble to free Mother India from the “fourfold disaster”. 

The Nehruite nationalism clearly discriminated 
between friend and foe in national and international 
spheres on the basis of rational self-interest. The 
targets of its hatred and anger were the exploiting 
systems, namely, imperialism, fascism, capitalism, 
medievalism and feudalism. At home, it stood for 
active partnership and fraternity with the growing 
movements of peasants, workers and middle classes. 
Abroad, it became an inalienable and powerful ally 
of the anti-fascist and anti-imperialist movements. 
It shook off the purist and insular outlook of chauvi- 
nist negativism. It encouraged the inflow of progres- 
sive ideas and ideals. 

Gandhi and Nehru changed the axis of the Renais- 
sance thinking. The one appealed to the noble in 
man, the other to the rational, too. The one put empha- 
sis on the purity of means, the other on the promise 
of the end, too. The one raised the level of public 
life and public morals, the other that of national think- 
ing and debate, too. The one spiritualized politics, 
the other rationalized it, too. And yet neither made 
a complete break with the immediate past. 

The ethical content of Gokhale’s liberalism and 
the chauvinistic negativism of Tilak’s extremism 
formed important ingredients of the Gandhian sys- 
tem. Nehru tried to synthesize the spiritual quintes- 
sence of Gandhism, the rationalism of the liberal 
nationalists and the radicalism of the socialist youth. 
He was a liberal Science-Tripos putting on the gown 
of Gandhism and the hood of socialism. In fact, 
Nehru was the chief vehicle of Gandhism. 

Nehru’s insistence on clarity of objectives of the 
national movement opened, so to say, the floodgates 
of rational norms in national life. A great debate, 
quite different from the previous ones, ensued. The 
former debates—those between the Moderates and 
Extremists in the opening years of the century and 
between the Swarajists and No-Changers in the twen- 
ties—were limited ‘mainly to the method of national 
struggle against foreign rule. This debate was much 
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wider in scope and depth. It included the very character 
of nationalism and encompassed the whole nation. 
The Congress became a nation-wide forum from 
which various parties, groups and individuals could 
broadcast their own ideas of a positive norm. The 
norms presented by the progressive embodied, in 
„one way or another, the aspirations of the common 
man. He got the impression that the objective of na- 
tibnalism was his liberation from all social, political 
and economic disabilities. Naturally, he was drawn 
towards the liberation movement and soon became 
its action participant. Nationalism gained both in 
clarity and vigour. The Renaissance marched on 
with its sights trained on distinct objectives. 
Nehruism was an epoch-making factor in national 
thinking because, in addition to its insistence on 
clarity of objectives, it endeavoured to unveil the 
inner forces and meanings of the contemporary social 
phenomena. Communalism had become the most 
menacing challenge to nationalism and a cancerous 
growth in the national body-politic. Like syphilis 
it had infected the entire social fabiric, life, thought 
and atmosphere. So far patriotic thinking had blamed 
the British rule -and rulers for its growth. It was, 
the patriot believed and said, absent in the pre-British 
days, when the spirit of assimilation reigned supreme. 
The British rule set communalism afoot, and, then, 
surreptitiously, aided its acceleration. Once the foreign 
domination ends, the disease will disap 
The approach was in tune with the chauvinistic 
historiography. It was, no doubt, simple and straight, 
but, at the same time, mechanical: and it fostered 
muddled thinking. As a result under conditions of 


scramble for power and position based on communal 
distribution, some veteran patriots went over to 
the communal camp. It reaped ready harvest from 
their patriotic and venerable record. Responsible 
leaders met in conferences and committees, held 
enquiries, passed pious resolutions, condemned 
communal violence, submitted. proposals, appealed 
in the name of God, sanity, piety, nationalism and 
brotherhood, and finally dispersed only to see further 
worsening of the situation. The patriotic elite lamen- 
ted helplessly. And the foreign rulers utilized the op- 
portunity to demonstrate and broadcast their 
indespensability with secret delight, hypocritical 
tears and pious-words. Their sinister and standing 
suggestion was that to keep the house undivided | 
was to divide it, and to put off the fire was to keep it 
burning. 

The Nehruite approach was rational, near-dialecti- 
cal, correct and patriotic. By temperament, training, 
outlook, sympathy and study, he was a thoroughgoing 
secularist. His historiography was different from that 
of ordinary patriots; it was scientific and modernist. 
In his criticism of imperialism and its age-old policy 
of divide and rule he was second to none. But he was 
also unsparing in exposing the shorteomings of the 
national life and thinking, in delineating the socio- 
economic background of communalists and commu- 
nalism. Here this Cartesian was near Marxism. 

That there was Hindu-Muslim friction, he wrote, - 
“nobody could deny, but it was the outcome not so 
much of religious differences as of economic distress, 
unemployment, and a race for jobs which put a sancti- 
fied garb and in the name of religion deluded and 
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excited the masses”. The primary cause of differences 
was, therefore, economic; religion only gave it com- 
munal colour. And the demand for jobs and represen- 
tation, in effect, benefited at the most a small section 
of the upper middle classes in the community. 

In order to cover the “barrenness” of these de- 
mands the selfish communal leaders subtly “hatched 
on” religious passions. These demands were “‘cleverly 
made to appear the demands of the masses of that 
particular religious group” to which the leaders be- 
longed. These little Machiavellians were subtly 
patronized by the bigger ones, namely, the imperialists. 
And ultimately the bigger ones got the lion’s share 
of the benefits. 

There was, at bottom, a close spiritual affinity 
between the communalists, conservatives, feudalists 
and British reactionaries. They supplemented each 
other. The advance of the awakening alarmed 
them. They formed the vanguard of the unannounced 
common front against social progress and mass 
upsurge. They were ready to patch up their differences 
to meet the challenge of the common danger, namely, 
progress. It was through this combination that Gandhi 
was out-manoeuvred at the Second Round Table 
Conference which was an “assembly of vested in- 
terests—imperialist, feudal, industrial, religious, com- 
munal”. It was, therefore, imperative to counteract 
and defeat this combination. The Renaissance and 
its bourgeois leadership faced a crisis, a predicament. 
Only a resilient bourgeois patriot could show the 
way out. And this Nehru was, and did. 

Negatively, he unvelied the true character of the 
reaction, specially of communalism which constituted 
its ideological spearhead in politics. He was scathing 
in his attacks on communal leaders regardless of 
his personal relations with and respect for some of 
them. Positively, he equipped the Renaissance with 
the National Front strategy and tactics to achieve 
its end of national liberation. The combination of 
the reactionary forces had to be met by that of the 
progressive forces. The Congress and the organisa- 
tions of the lower middle classes, workers and pea- 
sants, had to supplement and feed each other. For 
this purpose, too, the necessity of a rational and 
positive norm was repeatedly emphasized. The opti- 
mistic image of the National Front was the patriot’s 
answer to the gloomy image of Mother India presen- 
ted by the imperialists and their conscious and un- 
conscious allies. , 

The language of the here-and-now outlook that 
characterizes Nehru’s writings represented the true 
spirit of the Awakening. The patriotic urge of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy led him to initiate the first socio- 
religious movement of Modern India with a distinctly 
secular end in view, namely, to promote co-religio- 
nists’ “political interest”, to foster in them “patriotic 
feeling” and to secure their “political advantage and 
social comfort”. In the changed context, Nehru’s 
call to free Mother India from “fourfold disaster” 
and to give her “the garb of modernity” echoed the 
Raja’s secular patriotic urge. They were opposed 
to the lower secular ends of their contemporaries— 
of the priestcraft in the case of the Raja and com- 
munalists in that of Nehru. 

This is evident from the fact.that religion emplo- 
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yed reason, a secular tool, in offence as well as defence. 
Nehru clearly saw this. Religion was displaced, he 
repeatedly asserted, “by what is called communa- 
lism, a narrow group mentality basing itself on a 
religious community but in reality concerned with 
political power and patronage for an interested 
group”. He led a nation-wide crusade against all 
sorts of parochialism and summoned his country- 
men to the fight for the liberation of Mother India 
and, along with it, that of the whole of mankind. 
He armed nationalism with a clear-cut objective and 
strategy. 

Nehru was the mentor-in-chief of the National 
Front era. The new leaders and cadres developed 
a habit of mind which approximated to Tagore’s 
dream. Their world was not “broken up into frag- 
ments by domestic walls”. The “clear stream” of 
their reason did not lose “its way into the desert of 
dead habit”. Their mind was “led forward... into 
ever-widening thought and action”. Their mode of 
thinking stood them in good stead. Those who de- 
veloped it did not ordinarily defect to narrow com- 
munalism which was “a waste of mud and filth”, 
left behind by the imperialist rule. This historic phe- 
nomenon was the product of modernist sociological 
thinking. 

Nehru spoke the patriotic language of the Awaken- 
ing and the newly awakened understood him. The 
young sons of the Awakening responded magni- 
ficiently to his call. 
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Nehru: 
Man 
of 
Science 


-M. MUSLEH UDDIN 


TF one goes through the nume- 
rous writings of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and reads the speeches he 
gave, on various occasions, two 
dominant impressions are left in 
one’s mind: his vitality and zest 
for life, and his faith in science. 
` The most outstanding aspect 
of his life and work is his approach 
to all problems with an open mind, 
with what he himself would des- 
cribe as the temper of science. 
Being a student of science, Nehru 
had a profound belief in science 
and scientific method. He under- 
stood and welcomed the revolu- 
tionary impact of science and 
technology and realised that 
“without science and technology 
we can’t progress”. 
To quote a passage from the 
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Discovery of India : “The appli- 
cations of science are inevitable 
and unavoidable for all countries 
and people today. But something 
more than its applications is 
necessary. It is the scientific ap- 
proach, the adventurous and yet 
critical temper of science, the 
search for truth and new know- 
ledge, the refusal to accept any- 
thing without testing and trial, the 
capacity to change previous con- 
clusions in the face of new evi- 
dence, the reliance on observed 
fact and not on preconceived 
theory, the hard discipline of 
mind — all thisis necessary, not 
merely for the application of 
science but for life itself and the 
solution of its many problems. 

“The scientific approach and 
temper, are, or should be, a way 
of life, a process of thinking, 
a method of acting and associa- 
ting with our fellow men.” 

He had this approach to life 
and its problems in full measure 
and wanted others to have it. 
For, he continued: “That not 
only gives us a greater under- 
standing of the world as it is, 
but creates ultimately a temper, 
an objective temper which should 
help us in .dealing with other 
problems. Ail the problems that 
come up in Parliament or else- 
where, or whatever they may be, 
could be dealt with better if we 
approach them in a scientific 
frame of mind.” 

Seeing the progress of science 
and its offspring, technology, Nehru 
said, science has changed the 
world we live in, and the recent 
advance in science are changing 
the way men think of themselves 
and of the world. This practical 
and scientific approach of his 
caused him to write: “But so 
many of life’s mysteries are capa- 
ble of and await solution, then 
an obsession with the final mystery 


seems hardly necessary or justi- 


ed. 

“Life still offers not only the 
loveliness of the world but also 
the exciting adventure of fresh and 
never ceasing discoveries, of new 
panoramas opening out and new 
ways of living adding to its fullness 
and ever making it richer and more 
complete.” 

He said: “It is, therefore, with 
the temper and approach of 
science, allied to philosophy, 


and with reverence for all that lies 
beyond, that we must face life.” 

Later, reverting to the same 
subject in the Discovery of India, 
he wrote: “We have to function 
in line with the highest ideals 
of the age we live in, though we 
may add to them or seek to mould 
them in accordance with our 
national genius. Those ideals may 
be classed under two hands— 
humanism and the scientific tem- 

r. 
“Between these two, there has 
been an apparent conflict but 
the great upheaval of thought 
today, with the questioning of 
all values, is removing the old 
bounderies between these two 
oman as well as between 
the external world of science 
and the internal world of science. 
There is a growing synthesis 
between humanism and the scienti- 
fic spirit, resulting in a kind of 
scientific humanism.” 

The synthesis is, in fact, the 
recognition that humanism and 
scientific spirit are two comple- 
mentary approaches, both valu- 
able, both of which can be liked 
by the same individual and add 
to the richness of life. 

Regarding culture Jawaharlal 
Nehru said: “Culture is never a 
narrowing of the mind or a res- 
triction of human spirit or of the 
country’s spirit. Therefore, if we 
look at science in the real way 
and if we think of the research 
institutes and laboratories in a 
fundamental sense, then they are. 
some thing more than just little 
ways of improving things and of 
finding out how this or that should 
he done.... 

“But these institutes must 
gradually affect our minds, not 
only the minds of the men and 
women who work there but also 
the minds of others, more specially 
the minds of the rising genera- 
tions. So that the nation may 
imbibe the spirit of science and 
be ‘prepared to accept the new 
truth, even though it has to dis-- 
card something of the old. Only 
then will this approach to science 
bear true fruit.” 

. Nehru sought to harness the 
forces to lift from this country 
the bundle of poverty and hunger. 
He hoped to dot the land with 
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Nehru: 
Man 
of 
Peace 


S. RIFAQUAT ALI 


Oe of the film songs eulogising 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru says: 
Karti hai pharyad ye dharti kayee 
hazaron saal; tab hota hai ja 
kar paida ek Jawaharlal. (The 
world prays for thousands of 
years. Then one Jawahar (gem) 
is born, with cheers.) 

Gladstone, a former Prime 
Minister of Britain, rightly said: 
“No one ever became great 
without committing great mis- 
takes.” Jawaharlal Nehru proved 
true to Gladstone’s pithy saying. 
Nehru did commit mistakes; but 
that did not undermine his charis- 
matic personality for which he 
was respected the world over. 

Having been Western-educated 
and brought up im an affluent 
society he had a bit of autoerat 
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in him, although he remained a 
democrat by conviction, and that 
is why he used to become emo- 
tional and dictatorial some times. 
But his sense of respect for others 
was so great that to him true 
culture consisted in patiently un- 
derstanding view points of others. 
For example, when it was pointed 
out to him that it was fruitless 
to confer with the Chinese he 
replied, “There is no harm in 
talking with another. I will talk 
and talk as long as they wish.” 

Iqbal said: “Jinnah is a great 
politician, Nehru is a great pat- 
riot.” But, to me, his greatest 
contribution to free democraitic 
India was his internationalism and 
to the world his quest for peace. 
He realised that India could not 
watch smugly the events of the 
warld and at the same time re- 
main uninfluenced by them. That 
would have blocked the way to 
progress. 

He, therefore, desired peace 
and plenty not only for India but 
for the entire world. This led 
him to his policy of non-align- 
ment, that is, not to join any 
power bloc. Had he bound India 
to any bloc he would have had 
to support the cause of that bloc 
whether just or unjust. Therefore, 
he adopted for the policy of 
neutrality—neutrality not in the 
sense of being a passive onlooker 
of right and wrong, 

This policy of non-alignment 
paid India good dividends also, 
inasmuch as the country could 
receive aid from both USSR 
and USA. In spite of formidable 
opposition at home and’ abroad, 
Nehru stuck to this policy to 


the very last. And even Ameri-’ 


cans—John Foster Dulles was 
the bitterest enemy of non-align- 
ment inasmuch as he had proclaim- 
ed that “those who are not 
with us are against us’—had to 
appreciate it afterwards. 

Twice Nehru had saved the 
world from destruction; and that 
is why a great commentator paid 
him his highest tribute when he 
called him an ‘anointed man” 
in other words, saviour of the 
world. 

What however made him dea- 
rest to the nation was his tremen- 
dous concern and self-sacrifice 
for the country. When he cast a 
glance at the half-naked starving 
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millions of his countrymen, his 
heart bled. Jt was clear to him 
that the only panacea for the ills 
of the common man was to free 
India from foreign rule. He, there- 
fore, threw the gauntlet and 
plunged headlong in the freedom 
fight. But as an Arabic proverb— 
which was very often quoted by 
his colleague Maulana Abdul 
Kalam Azad—goes ‘Hardships 
have.same effect on life as fire on 
gold,” suffering bad come to 
him only to reveal his true literary 
genius which came to us in the 
shape of his Discovery of India. 
and Glimpses of World history. 

India won freedom but in 
its wake had come the gigantic 
problems of Partitioning, mass 
agitation, rehabilitation, and the 
greatest of them all, the Chinese ~ 
aggression. 

No less notable contribution 
of his to modern India had been 
his concept of. planned develop- 
ment of the country on the basis 
of democracy and social justice. 
He held that small-scale and cot- | 
tage industries alone would not 
lead India to rapid advance and 
much ahead. As Chairman of the 
Planning Commission he advo- 
cated establishment of large-scale 
heavy industries and electricals. 
But at the same time he realised ` 
also that these could not dispense 
with the necessity of having small 
industries alongside. This made 
him invoke the theory of mixed 
economy. 

To him land belonged to the 
tiller of the soil and, therefore, 
the landlords who did not work 
had to be eliminated from land. 
What he was against was con- 
centration of wealth in the hands 
of a few but not against the indi- 
vidual ownership of property. 

India made wonderful progress 
basically under his able guidance. ~ 
Much had been achieved but more 
still remained to be achieved. It 
was perhaps on account of this fact 
that he used to keep the following 
verse of Robert Frost on his‘desk 
written in his own handwriting: 


“The woods are lovely, dark 
and deep, 
But I. have promises to k 
And miles to go before I sleep 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 
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World 
Vision 

of 
Jawaharlal 


M. S. N. MENON 


HE compassion of the Buddha 

is like a ripple in a still lake. 
It expands in waves till itembraces 
the whole humanity. But that 
which caused the ripple was his 
sorrow over the sight of the dis- 
eased or the old and the infirm or 
the peasant toiling in the hot sun. 
From the individuals to the hu- 
manity — this is the progress of 
social consciousness. 

Nehru discovered himself in 
his Autobiography, India in 
his Discovery of India, and the 
world in Glimpses of World Ris- 
tory. His concern spread to the 
whole humanity. He bad no in- 
terest in the mysterious or in the 
religious outlook, but felt that 
“it was impossible not to believe 
in something”. He believed in a 
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better world and in a better man. 
The better world, to him, is a 
socialist world, and the better 
man, one who is practical and 
pragmatic, ethical and social, 
altruistic and humanitarian. This 
was the basis of his humanism. 

“Socialism,” he wrote, “is a 
new philosophy of life, a new 
civilisation. It means ultimately a 
change in our instincts and habits 
and desires.” 

And a new man can evolve 
only in a socialist society. He 
wrote: “Political freedom, inde- 
pendence, were no doubt essential, 
but they were steps only in the 
tight direction; without social 
freedom and a socialist structure 
of society and the state, neither 
the country nor the individual 
could develop much.” 

But how was it that he came to 
love this humanity, much of which 
is “depraved”, from which many 
philosophers averted their gaze? 
He saw the depravity allright. But 
he also-saw an amazing spirit in 
man. He wrote: “In spite of in- 
numerable failings, Man, through- 
out the ages, has sacrificed his 
life and all he held dear for an 
ideal, for truth, for country and 


honour... because of that, much- 


may be forgiven to Man.” And he 
forgave much in his life‘and kept 
his faith in man. And he believed 
in man’s ultimate capacity to defy 
his fate. 

It was this hope for a better 
world and his faith in a better 
man that shaped Jawaharlal’s 
world view. It was not abstracted 
from some obtuse metaphysical 
notion of karma or “original sin”, 
but was one in which the individual 
and his experience formed the 
datum. Like Plato, he looked for 
the larger truths of the world in 
the smaller truths, for the virtue of 
the City State in its individual 
citizens. 

The vast universe and the vast 
crowds struck him with awe and 
he was in them mysterious forces 


not within the ken of ordinary 


experience. He loved crowds, 
but he loved the individual more; 
for, he said, the individual left 
to his natural impulses was hu- 
mane while under political or 
economic pressure. acted in 
necessity. ` 

Having come to believe in this 
indomitable spirit of Man, his 


nobility and his capacity for 
sacrifice, Jawaharlal did not admit 
any difference between man and 
man. He was aware how history 
sifts out men in itsrelentless march 
for rewards and punishments. 
Was there a law-—a doctrine of 
karma—underlying this process, 
he asked, and came to the conclu- 
sion that none existed. The re- 
wards, the punishments are crea- 
ted by men themselves and social 
inequality is a product of human ‘ 
ingenuify. 

Nature itself strove for unity, 
he says. To him, “‘human destiny 
appear to become part of nature’s 
T ic energy”. “All our 
schemes and planning,” he wrote, 
“our ideas of education and social 
and political organisations, have 
at their back the search for unity 
and harmony.” 

For Jawaharlal, hostory is not 
a meaningless succession of events, 
but a great striving of the human 
spirit to reach some common goal. 
The striving is of the individual, 
as also of the collevctive. Each 
civilisation he says, like the indi- 
vidual, must find out by trial and 
error, through, suffering and ex- 
perience, a path for itself. He was, 
therefore, against notions of a 
common culture and a common 
way of life for the world. A ci- 
vilisation is the unique poduct 
of the objective inner experience 
of a people, which can be ignored 
only at its peril. 

The only credible inter- 
pretation of history was to him 
the Marixist one. “The Marxist 
interpretation of history”, he 
wrote, “threw a flood of light on 
it, and it became an unfolding 
drama with some order and pur- 
pose, however, unconscious, be- 
hind it.” j 

Change is the essence of the 
historical process. But the inherent 
tendency of the mind itself is 
to stagnate. Revolution and 
change, therefore, appeared to 
him as co-extensive. “So long as 
the world is not perfect, a healthy 
society must have the seeds of 
revolt in it,’ he says. 

And revolt against those who 
seek to maintain the status quo 
is a necessary part of this process, 
because there is no case in history 
when a group in power has abdi- 
cated its power voluntarily. “It 
always seems curious to me,” he 
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writes, “how the governing group 
in a state, basing itself on an extre- 
mity of violence, objects on moral 
or ethical grounds to the force or 
violence of others.” 

So he does not rule out violence 
and he is prepared to pay the cost, 
for he believed that the cost of 
the injustices of a static society 
is greater. 

Revolutions are brought about 
by the disaffected, not by the 
smug and the satisfied. And each 
society to be reborn must go 
through a radical change. “Before 
India is reborn, it will have to 
go through again and again the 
fire that cleanses and tempers 
and burns up the weak, the impure 
and the corrupt,” he wrote. 

Jawanartil’s vision of history 
was certainly opposed to his 
country’s, which conceived the 
passing yugas as a process of 
decline in human virtue and hap- 
piness and moral worth. For him 
the Golden Age is yet to come, 
not a thing of the past. In fact, 
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he hoped for a Golden Age for 
each generation. 

Having accepted this view, like 
the Muse of History, he watched 
this grand procession of humanity 
from the dawn of civilisation to 
this day with wonder and awe, 
and he also looked to the future 
with hope. When mankind took 
a wrong turn, like the Chorus in 
Greek tragedy, he would cry in 
anguish at human folly, and when 
the spirit of man soared and triu- 
mphed he would exult and re- 
plenish his faith in Man. So, when 
man made the atom bomb, he 
said—we are living in a haunted 
age, we are living in an age of 
disillusion, of doubt and un- 
certainty and questioning. 

He exulted over the Soviet 
revolution, but was alarmed at 
the growth of fascism. On the 
awakening of Asia and its emer- 
gence to freedom, he said that it 
was in Asia that man started his 
unending adventure of life and 
he called upon Asians to 


renew that adventure. There was 
always the dramatic in his thou- 
ghts and the poetic in his vision. 

There was no bitterness in 
his heart either towards man or 
the vicissitudes of history. He told 
delegates and statesmen assembled 
at the Asian Conference: “As 
the long past of Asia rises up 
before us, the troubles of recent 
years fade away....” Like a child 
he was grateful that the night 
had gone away and the sun had 
lighted the sky. And yet that night 
soon returned with its fears. And 
he became a sadder man at the 
end of his life. 

Jawaharlal was not a pacifist. 
But he hated war with all his 
heart. He hated it because war 
arose in a heart full of fear and it 
took away the nobility of man. 
Man behaved like a beast in war. 
The emphasis is not on destruc- 
tion and suffering but on the 
degradation of Man at war with 
his fellow-beings. 

In all his thinking, he held the 
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worth of the individual and his 


ennoblement closest to his heart. ` 


To him these were the most sup- 
reme values. He said: I would say 
that democracy is not only poli- 
tical, not only economic, but some 
thing of the mind, as everything 
ultimately is something of the mind. 

And that is why he has des- 
pised all tyrannies and despotisms, 
for they had neither faith in men 
nor in their capacity. Like alien 
rule, they disrupt the natural pro- 
cess of growth of a society. We are 
witnessing the bitter fruits of this 
attitude in our own close neigh- 
bour—Pakistan. Its rulers never 
believed in the worth of their 
citizens or in their commonsense. 

What then was Jawaharlal’s 
world vision? It was a world in 
which the individual was of the 
highest good for whose sake all 
orces strove. Man is not a means, 
but the end itself. Nations and 
peoples of the world are larger 
units of this Man engaged in a 
great voyage of discovery, drawing 


on their particular experience to 
build the future. All these have 
only one objective: the ennoble- 
ment of Man here and now on 
earth, not in some distant future. 

_ He was not with the Christians 
when they said that the world was 
moving to a redemption which 
meant that man was living in a 
sinful world; he was not fully with 
the evolutionists when they said 
that all the successive generations 
were only means in an unfolding 
process which was to admit that 
there were no absolute values 
to be given to each generation, 
and he was also against those who 
spoke of an eternal conflict bet- 
ween good and evil which meant 
admitting into the world a judge 
who rewarded and punished. 

He believed in evolution, but 
considered the individual too pre- 
cious to be sacrificed at any alter, 
even of evolution. Each individual 
to him was the end itself of evo- 
lution and history. Thus, he 
would not wholly sacrifice a 


generation for the sake of a future 
one because there is no guarantee 
that the future one would reap 
what the previous ones had sown. 

It is this great framework 
which remained the summum bo- 
num of Man’s quest and the touch- 
stone of all his activities. Histery 
is a process of cultural evolution 
and also of the growth of human 
skill. All organisations, political, 
economic and social, must sub- 
serve these purposes. 

jawharlal came at a strange 
moment in Indian history, 
between a mighty past. and a 
mightier future, and with his 
grand vision of the future of Man, 
based. on scientific humanism; he 
shaped the great forces let loose 
in India, and gave them direction 
for centuries to come. But to 
the world he has left a precious 
legacy: the- legacy of civilised 
and humane conduct in the affairs 
of men. It is a legacy which the 
world is very much in need of 
today. 
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of Kerala, will be ready reference guides for every farmers : 
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ROKK RAOK OROEN 
3 BS 


Krishi Depika 


Rubber Krishi 


(7) Improved Implements -— 


(8) Grosmichel 
O) Pepper 
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(1) Kerala Karshakam — 


Annual Subscription — 
(2) Rice in Kerala (Engliish) — 
(3) Cardamom (English) — 


Rs 6.00 
Rs 4.00 
Rs 2.60 
— Rs 0.50 


+ ST. 
+ S.T. 
+ S.T. 


Disease of Cultivated 
Crops and their control — 


Rs 0.25 + S.T. 
— Rs 0.25 + S.T. 
Rs 0.20 + S.T. 
— Rs 0.32 + S.T. 
— Rs 0.25 + S.T. 


Order your copies 
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Farm Information Bureau 


Government of Kerala, Trivandrum-10- 


A bimonthly Journal devoted for Agriculture 
Animal Husbandry and allied subjects. 


We are Busy as Bees in Collecting : 
the Latest Information for you. 


The following publications, produced by the Farm Information Bureau, Government 
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THE KERALA AGRO- INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LTD,, 


(A Government Undertaking) 
TRIVANDRUM-1 


/ 


Has a Contribution to India’s Green Revolution 


KUBOTA 


Power Tiller 


Assembled at Chengamanad, near Alwaye, Kerala, under technical guidance of 
JAPANESE EXPERTS OF 
world famous 


KUBOTA LTD. JAPAN 


12 Horse Power Multi-purpose Machine. 
Incomparably effective rests in Tilling. 


Also can be used for: Transport, Pumping Water, 
Spraying pesticides, etc. etc. 


Do you want to own this 
‘Basic necessities.Giant” 


Apply Immediately : Approximate Price Rs 9,500 
Including essential accessories 


Fs Sales outside Kerala arranged. through respective State Agro-Industries Corporations ) 


FOR INFORMATION : WRITE TO OUR HEAD OFFICE DIRECT 


EAR IA III ETON I BB BIOII HEIN I I UID I BE IK HH 
ESTES TST TT TOO SOOT ECT TT OTE TTT OTT SOT TT OTT TEE 


TRIM AAI OAH AOR HOMO ORI HE 


BfLATAIOT NWA LS 


Exploited 
Millions 


in 
India 


PRADHAN H. PRASAD 


cr is said that we have progressed very far since 
late forties of this century when we became in- 
dependent- 

We are said to have initiated a process of plan- 
ning and supposed to have practised planning for 
about two decades. We are told that there has been 
a substantial growth in respect of the production of 
certain strategic commodities and certain infra- 
structure have been,built which are calculated to create 
conditions for rapid development of the economy 
in future. We claim to have been successful in having 
a “green revolution” which has been applauded by 
such august institutions as. the World Bank. The 
rate of growth of per capita income at constant prices 
being a little over one per cent per annum in the 
past two decades of our so-called planning, is consi- 
dered not to be a mean achievement. 

Does all this really mean that we have initiated 
a process of development in our- country? Have 
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we progressed any far since the late forties? Let 
us examine it in some detail. 

There have been a few studies (including the one 
by a study group set, up by the Government of India 
in July 1962) to deliberate on the question as to what 
should be regarded as the bare minimum level of con- 
sumer expenditure in India. The study group, set 
up by the Government of India, regarded per capita 
monthly consumer expenditure of Rs 20 at 1960-61 
prices to be the bare minimum level of consumer 
expenditure. Dandekar and Rath (Economic and 
Political Weekly, January 2, 1971) re-garded per capita 
month!y expenditure of Rs 15 and Rs 22.50 at 1960-61 
prices to be the bare minimum level of consumers’ ex- 
penditure for rural and urban sectors in India, respec- 
tively. Burdhan (Frontier, April 17, 1971) accepts per 
capita monthly expenditure of Rs 15 and Rs 18 at 1960- 
61 prices as the normative minimum respectively for 
the rural and urban sectors of the country. Even 
if we accept what Bardhan accepts as the normative 
minimum, we are faced with the fact (which is based 
on National Sample Survey data) that whereas the 
percentage of population remaining below the norma- 
tive minimum was 37 in 1960-61, the percentage in- 
creased to 44 in 1964-65 and 52 in 1968-69. Such 
is the nature of the staggering growth of poverty in 
our country. We also find that 84 per cent of the 
population below the normative minimum reside in 
rural India. 

Some amongst the apologists of our existing 
institutional set-up would dismiss these facts as 
“incredible”. Others amongst them would blame the 
people for their tendency towards inefficiency and 
inactivity which is explained in terms of wantlessness, 
lack of positive response to opportunities for im- 
proving their levels of living and attitudes which are 
supposed to have roots in social relations and institu- 
tions fortified by religious prescriptions and taboos. 
The arguments are the same that were used by the 
colonial powers in the past to explain why people of 
their colonies happened to be poor. Is it a fact that 
the poor of our country are poor because they do- 
not get work, or that they prefer not to work, or that 
they get inadequate return for their labour ? One 
wonders! 

Let us examine a little more carefully the employ- 
ment structure of rural India where poverty seems to 
be well pronounced, Estimates based on data avail- 
able in the Nineteenth Round of National Sample 
Survey for 1964-65 reveal that about 37 per cent of 
the rural population is ‘employed at work” and about 
60 per cent is not in the labour force. The rest of 
about 3 per cent include “employed not at work”, 
“unemployed seeking~ work” and “unemployed not 
seeking but available for work.” 

Those who are not in labour force include infants, 
school going children, youth in educational institu- 
tions, women folk 6f upper stratum of society, old 
and infirm. Out of those who are “employed at 
work”, only about 14 per cet work for less than six 
days in a week while about 78 per cent work for all 
the seven days in a week. About 64 per cent of the 
“employed at work”, work for more than 49 hours 

r week. But the monthly per capita expenditure 
level of about 48 per cent of those who work for more 
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than 49 hours per week fall below the normative mini- 
mum. Thus, the suffering of the toiling masses can 
hardly be explained in terms of “lack of hard work 
on their part”. f 

According to the Second Agriculture Labour 
Enquiry Report, about 80 per cent of people belonging 
to agricultural labour households were below the 
normative minimum. Thus, majority of the, hard 
working population in rural India do not have even 
the barest minimum of consumption either for them- 
selves or for their families. Such is the grim story 
of poverty and exploitation in this country. 

The story is not very different in the urban sector 
which hosts about 16 per cent of the poor and exploit- 
ed population of this country. The urban poor are 
mostly the spill-over of the rural poor into urban 
slums. About 30.42 per cent of the urban popula- 
tion is “employed at work”, about 66.42 per cent is 
. not in labour force and about 3 per cent comprise 
“employed not at work”, “unemployed seeking work” 
and “unemployed not seeking but available for work”. 

About 49 per cent of the “employed at work”, 
work for more than 49 hours a week but the per capita 
monthly expenditure of 42 per cent of those (working 
for more than 49 hours a week) remains below the 
normative minimum. Two points are worth em- 
phasising here. One is that the magnitude of “em- 


ployed not at work”, “unemployed seeking work” . 


and “unemployed not seeking but available for work” 
(which totals about 3 per cent of the population of 
the country) appears much less significant than the 
under-employed and exploited millions of our coun- 
try. The other is that poverty and exploitation is 
rae i in rural rather than in urban sector 
of India. 


Rural Poverty 


The rural poverty cannot also be explainedin terms 
of low productivity of agriculture as well be evident 
from Bardhan’s study of the regional distribution of 
the desperately poor people, wherein he concludes, 
“Between 1960-61 and 1967-68, there was a signifi- 
cant rise in the percentage of rural people below the 
minimum level in Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab (including Haryana), Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. Two points seem worth 
noting about this list of States. One is that most of 
East India is covered in this list, and the second is 
that it includes Punjab and Haryana, the throbbing 
heartland of the Green Revolution” (Frontier, April 
17, 1971, and see also his article “Green Revolution 
and Agricultural Labourers”, Economic and Politi- 
cal Weekly, June 1970). We have, therefore, to.look 
for an explanation elsewhere. 

Let us turn to the historical fact of uneven dis- 
tribution of land. This has created a situation where 
one finds a large number of rural households having 
incomes which is hardly sufficient to meet even bare 
minimum of their consumption needs. They can 
be termed as deficit households in the sense that in- 
variably the consumption expenditures of such house- 
holds exceed their incomes. Most of such households 
face starvation conditions even in normal times. 
These may be taken as under-employed and exploi- 
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ted households. These households are compelled 
to seek help from those who are surplus ones. 
They are obliged to take loans at exorbitant 
rates of interest. This leads to widespread indebted- 
ness, alienation of land, leading often to excessive 
parcelling and semi-slave condition of living for the 
indebted ‘households. This phenomenon is responsi- 
ble for concentration of wealth in hands of few, em- 
ergence of a class of small farmers with uneconomic 
holdings and class of landless agricultural labourers, 
miserable agricultural wages, debt-slavery, bondage 
of agricultural, labour, insecurity of tenure of share- 
cropper and rack renting, etc. 

It is this privileged economic position which 
enables the rural rich to hold the levers of political 
power in the rural area. That is why there has been 
insufficient attention to the administrative aspects 
of land reform measures; measures against charging 
high rate of interest, measures against alienation of 
land (where there are specific legal provisions prohi- 
biting transfer of lands) and measures enforcing 
legislation such as Agricultural Minimum Wages 
Act of 1948 or the land ceiling legislations. It is 
precisely because of this that collusions and evasions 
have gone unchecked and there has been little support 
or sanction of the village community in favour of 
enforcement of the legal provisions. 

There is little evidence to suggest that governmental 
effort has succeeded in bringing about any improve- 
ment in the situation. On the other hand, we find 
that it has helped in increasing the gap between rural 
rich and the rural poor. The developmental effort 
in the agricultural sector has been, to make available 
the financial prerequisites of production expansion 
to rich and enterprising farmers as against small ones. 
The strategy for agricultural development so far has 
been mainly in the shape of intensivising the distribu- 
tion of inputs (such as improved seeds, fertilisers and 
cheap credit, etc) in the areas where assured irrigation 
is available. This provided a productivity increase 
of an unstable character, caused an increase in inter- 
regional disparity of income, provided for an increase 
in the gap between rich and the poor, has created 
condition for growth of “intermediaries” of ail sorts 
and, thus, has proved to be wasteful. The Community 
Development Programmes have benefited almost 
invariably the affluent section mainly because of their 
contacts with officials and their ability in readily meet- 
ing the individual’s stipulated contribution therein. 
This has undoubtedly resulted in increase wastage 
and luxury consumption and, hence,has been a drag 
on capital formation in the rural sector of the eco- 
nomy. 

On the countrary, effort directed at promoting 
community use of land along with increase in area 
under assured irrigation which would have been 
of land saving nature and, hence,would have admirably 
suited a land scarce region such as ours, was almost 
neglected. It is no secret that the proportion of 
uncultivated area to cultivable area is found to in- 
crease with increase in size of holding. The inequitous 
distribution of land, thus, result tin wastage of 
productive resources in agriculture such as manpower 
and land and is certainly a contributory cause to 
inefficiency in agriculture. Thus, we find that the 
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poverty and exploitation in rurla India has arisen 
mainly on account of uneven distribution of land. 
_ In the wake of mounting social tension caused by 
increasing distress and exploitaion, few remedical 
measures are being suggested. The make-belief self- 
employment thesis is presently being advocated by 
the apologists of the existing institutional system. 
Even after the dismal failure of the rural works pro- 
gramme and similar other measures in the existing 
social framework, these are being suggested over 
and over again. 

The most recent such a suggestion comes from 
Dandekar and Rath (Economic and Political Weekly, 
January 2 and 9, 1971). They think it futile to try 
to resolve the problem of rural poverty by redistribu- 
tion of land which is in short supply and maintain 
that any further lowering of the ceiling on land will 
not be politically accepted. They suggest a scheme 
of rural works programme (with minimum use of 
Scare resources) aimed at offering continuous and 
regular employment for a section of agricultural 
proletariat which are underemployed. 

The organisation of the rural works programme 
will be by labour cooperatives and licensed labour 
contractors. They will be subjected to a certain 
amount of supervision, inspection and labour legista- 
tions. Their essential function will be to move people 


who are willing to work to wherever work is provided. 


This would cost something between Rs 800 to Rs 
1000 crores annually. As they maintain that a large- 
scale reallocation of the financial resources of the 
Plan is neither feasible nor desirable, the burden of 
the cost should be tansferred on the 10 per cent rural 
and urban rich. The top 5 per cent would be re- 
quired to reduce their consumptoin expenditure by 
15 per cent and the 5 per cent rich below the top by 
7.5 per cent. 

Let us have a critical look at the Dandekar-Rath 
solution of the problem. To the extent the transfer 
of income affects the top salaried class, the production 
does not suffer. But the transfer of income of those 
who own means of production is likely to result in 
under-capacity utilisation of scarce resources. This 
would mean a reduced rate of growth for the economy 
as a whole. Moreover, if transfer of a certain quan- 
tum of income is a feasible solution, how is it that 
the transfer of resources generating the income is not 
a feasible solution? 

In spite of the fact that such schemes are not 
likely to bring the solution of the problem any nearer, 
they are favoured and applauded by the bureau- 
cracy which remains oriented to the propertied. 
They “sing in chorus” with the apologists. Their 
main interest lies in promoting schemes which serves 
the cause of preservation and further proliferation of 
their class. They always find and forward only 
such experts who agree with their policy lines. It 
has been the experience that bureaucracy have been 
found to highlight the vairtues of such schemes and 
played down the complexity of the problem involved. 
The result has been that althost invariably the achieve, 
ments fell far short of expectations. A credibility 
gap has arisen. But hardly any usefull lessons have 
been drawn from such experience. 

A step towards solution of the problem can be 
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visualised in terms of forming associations of land- 
less adult population and small farmers (having 
inadequate land); one in each of the villages. These 
associations should be made responsible for all rural 
develoment programmes. Aid and loan for develop- 
ment of small-scale and cottage industries, develop- 
ment of fisheries, poultry development scheme, stock 
raising, dairy development, bee-keeping, village water 
supply and village housing scheme, etc, should be 
given only to such associations. These associations 
should be called upon to undertake labour contracts 
for land reclamation, .contour bunding and soil 
conservation, earthworks, road and other public 
building construction, afforestration and tree planting, 
etc. 

No loans or aid in the name of agricultural deve- 
lopment should be given to individual farmers. All 
funds meant for subsidy and loan for agricultural deve- 
lopment should be diverted so that it is made avail- 
able to such of the associations or village community 
who decide to cultivate all the lands in their posses- 
sions jointly. This is likely to go a step towards 
promoting community use of means of production. 
Unless village community is organised and aided on 
these lines, no protection will be available to the 
weaker and the exploited section of the population. 

This should be associated with land reform mea- 
sures and with labour-intensive productive effort on 
the part of the Government in a decentralised orgaisa- 
tional framework which is able to enlist the active 
cooperation of the poor and the exploited section of 
the population. Let us take an illustration about 
labour-intensive productive effort on the part of 
Government. For example, it should be economically 
gainful if productive activities such as the felling 
and clearing of the forests are done departmentally 
by the Government. This would require Govern- 
ment operated saw mills in a fair number all over the 
forest area. Instead of auctioning the coupe to the 
private sector for felling and clearing of the forest, 
the Government should do the felling and clearing, 
and auction only sawed timber to the private sector. 
This will help in conservation of forest, improve the 
quality of our jungles, and will create additional 
employment and improve the economic status of the 
weaker section of the population in the area. 

A lower per capita ceiling than the existing one on 
agricultural land enforced with the cooperation of 
associations of all adult population and the small 
farmers of the village will help in the process, leading 
to equitable distribution of resources in the rural 
sector. The ceiling should be uniform for all without 
any exemption and preferential treatment. Exemp- 
tions and preferential treatment invariably result in 
fraudulent practices. The Government Servant Con- 
duct Rules provide that no Government servant 
shall, execept with previous sanction of the Goven- 
ment, engage, directly or indirectly, in any trade or 
business or undertake any employment. The provi- 
sions of this rule is wide enough to prevent Govern- 
ment servants owning and operating land in their own 
name. Similar conduct rules probably exist for the 
workers in public sector undertakings- and statutory 
bodies of the Government. If not, such rules can be 
enacted and enforced. These, for all practical pur- 
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No other branch of science and industry renders 
‘greater service to-.the needs and comforts of 
humanity. 

Take a basic thing like cloths. Less people would 
be wearing less clothes if it were not for 


CAUSTIC SODA, SODIUM HYDRO- 
SULPHITE and CHLORINE. 


And imagine a bath without soap! Or for that 
matter sergery without anaesthetics! 


At its manufacturing and research facilities 
T.C.C. is actively engaged in making Chemistry 
render even greater service to man. 


Listed below are our main product lines. We may 


be just the ones who can make Chemistry an even 
better friend of yours. 


* RAYON-GRADE CAUSTIC SODA 
* SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 
* HYDROCHLORIC ACID 


* SODIUM SULPHIDE 
* CHORINE 


The 


Travancore-Cochin-Chemicals 
Limited. 


Udyogamandal PO-—Kerala. 


. itself. They are complementary to each other. 


poses, will mean Government service,service in public 
sector undertakings and statutory bodies of the 
Government to landless persons. This will not only 
go to satisfy the time-honoured principle of division 
of labour but would result in efficient use of land. 
The class character of the services (which is per- 


. haps partly responsible for so little progress in imple- 


mentation of land reforms and other similar measures) 


` will also change, thereby bringing in a greater degree 


of objectivity in the services. A scheme to relieve 
the weaker section of the population of the burden 
of debt (mostly arising out of fraudulent practices 
of the money lenders and violation of interest rate 


| stipulations) has to be initiated alongwith land reform 


measures suggested above. 

Irrigation, as we have seen, is another crying need 
of the area. Men and materials which are being 
employed in unproductive departments in the country 
and some of the funds that are used for giving loans 
and subsidy to individual and private sector for dur- 
able consumer goods and also for agricultural and 
industrial development should be diverted for pro- 
viding irrigational facilities. 

Steps should be taken to encourage formation of 
associations of small-scale industrial units. The 
industrial loans for increasing utilisation of the exis- 
ting capacity may be made available to industrial 
units on the baisis of guarantee of such associations 
alone. Care, however, will have to be taken to re- 
cognise only such associations which have a large 
membership of a representative character. Giving 
loans and incentives to small associations will invariably 
result in fraudulent practices and is likely to pro- 
mote association comprising members of family and 
friends similar to the sitution found in cooperative 
sector in India. Steps should also be taken to gradu- 
ally bring all mining and large industrial operations 
under public sector so as to lay the foundation for 
rapid industrialisation by increasing utilisation of the 
existing capacity. 

These together with an equitable wage and salary 
structure will, no doubt, bring about a distinct im- 
provement in the situation, may result in an even dis- 
tribution of income and means of production, and 
may lead to an all-round economic proseperity in 
a rather short period. It should, however, be noted 
that none of the policies suggested is complete In 

e 
problem is too serious and its magnitude by far too 
big. According to NCAER’s All-India Rural House- 
hold Survey (1965), the income classes of households 
having an annual income of rupees one thousand 
two hundred or less show negative net savings. These 
constitute about 63 per cent of rural households and 
their average annual income would be about seven 
hundred rupees. In order to raise the level of these 
households so that they move near the income classes 
having no negative net saving, their annual earning 
has to be raised, on an average, by about rupees 
five hundred per households. This means that total 
annual increase in income of the weaker section of 
the population (rural and urban) will have to be of 
the order of about 2,500 crores of rupees. The solution 
is not easy, for it involves a far reaching institutional 
transformation of the economy. 
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West 
Bengal’s 
Crying 
Needs 


BHASKAR PRASAD 
MITRA 


Arew political situation has 
developed in the country. The 
revolutionary changes in the 
Indian National Congress followed 
by other important developments 
opens a new era of possibilities 
for social and economic progress. 

The result of the last election 
shows that the people of India 
have rejected the Right reaction- 
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aries and the Left adventurists. 
They have reposed full confidence 
in democracy, socialism and se- 
cularism, and have endorsed the 
policies enunciated by our Prime 
Minister. India has been saved 
from the emergence of Fascism 
and oligarchy. 

There is hardly any difference 
between these two evils which 
have thrown challenges to our 
ideals of democratic socialism. 
The Indian National Congress now 
must rise up to the occassion to 
accept the challenge for the estab- 
lishment of a socialistic pattern 
of society by democratic and 
peaceful methods, which requires 
the fullest mobilisation of the 
masses and the resources avail- 
able to us. 

The second mid-term election 
in West Bengal was held in an 
atmosphere of terror and vio- 
lence, unknown in the annals of 
democracy. The people of West 
Bengal ignored all sorts of inti- 
midation and recorded their 
strong indignation against the 
orgy of violence let loose by 
the CPI(M) and their henchmen. 
They voted for the restoration 
of normal conditions and wanted 
to see the end of .the evil forces 
of chaos, anarchy and disruption. 

In spite of this popular up- 
surge, free and fair election could 
not be held in some places. Other- 
wise the results would have been 
entirely different. There is no 
room for complacency. Our task 
is an arduous one. We shall have 
to face a formidable, militant and 
fully armed political party. 

Our main political enemy, 
the CPI(M) and other Left ex- 
tremists, firmly believe in the prin- 
ciples of annihilation of political 
opponents, extermination of dis- 
sidents, and liquidation of ene- 
mies. They shall adopt various 
violent and terroristic methods 
to wipe out all democratic forces. 
They would resort to continuous 
strikes, disruption of industries, 
sabotage of administrative machi- 
nery and undermining the people’s 
morale in all possible ways. Cou- 
rageously we have to face the 
situation and -survive from their 
onslaughts. 

An analysis of the voting re- 
sults reveals that in spite of 
division of votes and various 
unfair means adopted by our 


political opponents, the people 
of West Bengal have expressed 
their confidence in us. If we 
cannot prove our worth by effecti- 
vely executing some short-term 
development works, we have no 
right to exist. 

Apart from political reasons 
there are economic reasons as 
well for the growing unrest and 
frustration amongst the younger 
generation which have compelled 
them to resort to violent activi- 
ties. A need-based time-bound 
economic and educative program- 
me to uproot poverty and to meet 
the minimum requirements of 
the toiling masses is immediately 
required. The common man and 
the downtrodden must realise 
that something tangible has been 
done for the improvement of 
their economic conditions. 

The recent decision of the 
Central Government to make an 
effort at rehabilitating the indust- 
ties closed down in West Bengal 
during the United Front regime 
has been generally welcome. 

West Bengal contributes Rs 372 
crores to the Central Revenue 
and in return receives only Rs 33 
crores for annual disbursement. 
The amount is insufficient to 
meet the genuine requirements 
of the States development pro- 
jects. As a result a number of 
important rural development work 
could not be undertaken. The 
metropolitan city of Calcutta did 
not find any important place in 
the three Five Year Plans, though 
the city plays a prominent part 
in the economy of the country. 

Lately, after the dissolution 
of the Second United Front 
Government, the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development Authority 
(CMDA) was formed at the in- 
stance of the Central Govern- 
ment, with an ambitious scheme 
for development of the city and 
its suburbs. But the State Govern- 
ment’s resources cannot meet the 
financial commitments of the pro- 
ject. The Central Government 
should come forward with ade- 
quate finance for the successful 
implementation of the CMDA 
programme. 

I would appeal to the Central 
leaders to consider the compli- 
cated problems of West Bengal 
carefully and sympathetically, spe- 
cially to meet the mischievous 
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propaganda of our political op- 
ponents about the Centre’s apathe- 
tic and step-motherly treatment 
towards the State. They are trying 
to discredit and belittle the Central 
Government and holding it res- 
ponsible for the miseries of the 
State. This heinous, anti-national 
and disruptive propaganda must 
be stopped by positive actions of 
our Central leaders. 

I humbly suggest that in draw- 
ing up the economic programme, 
importance should be given to 
these subjects (i) price stability; 
Gi) agrarian reforms; (iii) employ- 
ment oriented planning and (iy) 
labour’s positive role. 

The unnecessary fluctuation of 
prices is encouraging recurrent 
demands for the enhancement of 
wages and other benefits. To wipe 
out the vicious circle, the Govern- 
ment should set up proper and 
effective machinery to stop the 
unwanted fluctation of prices of 
essential commodities which are 
unbalancing the economic policy. 

Immediate arrangements for 
the distribution of land amongst 
the landless on a scientific and 
rational basis, proper cultivation 
of land and irrigation facilities 
to obtain maximum output, deve- 
lopment of village, cottage, small 
and agro-industries in the modern 
way, have become essential to 
bring about normal conditions 
to the country. i 

There cannot be two opinions 
that unless the problems of un- 
employment, specially among the 
educated youth is solved by 
employment-oriented planning 
and education, there cannot be 
` any economic and political stabi- 


ty. 
Now it is high time for the 
Government to introduce legisla- 
tion for labour’s participation in 
the management of industries. 
Labour plays the most important 
role in creating national wealth. 
Opportunities must be ‘given to 
labour to contribute to the count- 
ry’s economic and industrial de- 
velopment. Irrespnosible trade- 
unionism has to be curbed and 
duty-consciousness side by side 
with rights-consiciousness has to 
be generated amongst labour. 
Labour unrest could be control- 
led considerably if they realise 
their responsibilities for efficient 
functioning of the industries. 
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NEHRU : MAN OF SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 27) 


mighty projects and proudly ac- 
claimed them as the “new places 
of pilgrimage”. It was crystal 
clear to him that political freedom 
had to ensure social liberation 
and that could come only through 
economic growth which de- 
manded the fullest use of science 
and technology in transforming, 
the untapped natural resources 
of land to gainful ends. 

Jawaharlal saw clearly that 
India had to make up quickly the 
leeway in development. He had 
explored diligently India’s past 
and had made his own discovery 
of the originality and vitality of 
this ancient land. But he had no 
doubt about the urgent need to 
change, to modernise, to catch up 
in productive progress, through 
education, new thinking and 
experimentation, with the ad- 
vanced countries. 

The motor of this great change 
he saw in science. Hence, he 
ceaselessly strove to give his 
people a scientific outlook and 
create for science and scientists 
a nurturing atmosphere. 

Nehru always looked upon 
Science as the servant of man and 
abhorred all attempts to make 
the man subservient to science. 
He always declared to the world 
that we are harnessing science to 
the service of the nation and for 
the uplift and betterment of hu- 
manity. 

Keeping in view the basic 
question presented by atomic 
energy, he said: “Use it for evil, 
it will destrcy the world; use it 
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for good, it will raise the world 
to unknown standards of pro- 
gress and happiness.” 

If our country is proud of 
proclaiming to the world that she 
can produce nuclear bombs, if 
necessary, but refrains deliberately 
from doing so because of her 
quest for world peace, it is enti- 
rely due to the foresight and 
vision of Jawaharlal. 

The atomic reactors in 
Trombay and the network of | 
national laboratories in the 
country constitute a magnificant 
monument to the cherished 
memory of Nehru, the man of 
science. 





NEHRU : MAN OF 
PEACE 


(Continued from page 28) 


Aptly was he named Jawahar 
(a gem) , for he had rare qualites 
of head and heart. His unflagging 
spirit, his unflinching courage, his 
devotion to the country and above 
all his liberalism will go down in 
the annals of history as shining 
example of high ideals and serve 
as beacon light for generations 
to come. 

How passionately he loved 
his motherland is-clear as mid-day 
sun from his ardent wish in his 
unique and historic will that his 
ashes be scattered over every 
part of the country so as to mingle 
with the dust and soil of India. 
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NEHRU AND INTEGRATION 
(Continued from page 20) 


outbreaks of violence. Neither democracy, nor 
socialism, nor our hardly won freedom can survive if 
we let go our hold on the scientific, rational, secular 
and civilised ways of social and political behaviour. 

There is no other way of ensuring abiding national 
integration except by recognising, in principle as well 
as in practice, that differences in ways of life, in re- 
ligious outlook, in language, in race etc. are not only 
inevitable but a potential source of cultural enrich- 
ment, that the only sensible way is to learn to live 
with them and to recognise that the other fellow has 
as much right to his way of thinking and behaviour 
as I have. Provided—and this is a basic and inescap- 
able condition—that, in our every day life, we practise 
tolerance and respect for mutual rights and learn to 
settle differences amicably and in a spirit of reason. 

. There is another deeper aspect of this issue to which 

I should like to make a passing reference. Many of 
the scientists and secularists, consciously or unconscio- 
usly, assume that between the secular and, what may 
be called, the spiritual, there is an irreconcilable dua- 
lism which cannot be bridged, that any one who em- 
braces the secular approach must necessarily reject 
the spiritual approach and vice versa. This is not 
only an untenable but a dangerous dichotomy. In 
our modern world dominated by science and techno- 
logy, we must build bridges of understanding bet- 
ween these two apparently conflicting welt-anschau- 
ungs. In his later years, Pandit Nehru often stress- 
ed the importance of ‘reconciling science with spiri- 
tuality’. He was of the view that all the wonderful 
progress that modern man has made in the material, 
the social and even in the cultural field is not suffi- 
cient to ensure for him the rich promise of the good 
life. Towards the end of his Azad Memorial 
Lectures given in 1959, he raised this thought-provok- 
ing question! 

“I have no doubt that India will progress industri- 
ally and otherwise; that she will advance in Science 
and Technology; that our people’s standard will rise, 
that Education will spread and that health conditions 
will be better, and that art and culture will enrich 
people’s lives—What I am concerned with is not mere- 
ly our material progress, but the quality and depth of 
our people. Gaining power through industrial pro- 
cesses, will they lose themselves in the quest of indi- 
vidual wealth and soft living? That would be a 
tragedy, for that would be a negation of what India 
has stood for in the past, and I think in the present 
time also as exemplified by Gandhi. Power is neces- 
sary, but wisdom is essential. It is only power 
with wisdom that is good. Can we combine the pro- 
gress of Science and Technology with this progress 
of the mind and spirit?” 

One of our great thinkers, Iqbal, gave the philo- 
sophical justification for this belief in the following 
significant words: “The spirit finds its opportunity 
in the material, the natural and the secular. All 
that is secular is, therefore, spiritual in the roots of 
its being”. The walls between them have to be broken 
because they are walls created by a partial or defec- 
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tive vision of reality, because in fact they are really 
no walls at all; - 

The secular, divorced from the ethical and spiritual 
values, will have no significance because it will be 
serving no greater purpose than increasing production. 
The spiritual, cut off from its secular moorings, will 
prove quite ineffectual because it will have no impact 
on the life of man, as he lives ithere and now on this 
planet. It is, therefore, not a specifically Indian 
problem but the deeper, the more crucial problem of 
creating integrity in man’s personality as such, in his 
understanding of the universe, in his appreciation of - 
his relationship to his fellow men and women and 
to Reality as a whole. 

Looking at the national and international scene 
today and the growing pattern of violence, fanati- 
cism and parochialism in national life, aggressive 
nationalism, racialism in international life, I some- 
times wonder whether we shall be able to meet this 
crisis. But hope springs eternal in human breast 
and man has not only unsuspected depth of meanness 
and cruelty but also untapped treasures of reason, 
compassion and justice which shine like jewelled 
lights in history and give room for hope. 

Despair not of this handful of dust, 

Transient and unsteady of light; 

When Nature laboriously hews out a 

It brings it to perfection in her own goo 


attern. 
time! 
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Bangla Desh 
Communists’ 





Appeal 


Herebelow is given the text of the Letter of the 
Central Committee of the East Pakistan Communist 
Party, Bangla Desh, to fraternal Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. 


pe Comrades, 


The people of the world are today aware of the 
fact that since March 25 midnight an unparalleled 
genocide is being committed in East Pakistan (now 
named Bangla Desh) by reactionary ruling military 
junta of Pakistan. In the course of the last five weeks, 
the Pakistan army -has killed some hundreds of 
thousands of people, including prominent leaders and 
intellectuals; pillaged and ravaged the cities of Dacca, 
Chittagong and other towns; burnt down hundreds of 
villages and markets; and destroyed educational insti- 
tutions including Dacca University hostels as well as 
other properties worth tens of millions of rupees 
throughout Bangla Desh. Such wanton destruction of 
human lives and properties is still going on and about 
one million helpless and penniless people of Bangla 
Desh have crossed the border and taken refuge in 
India. The military junta of Pakistan is actually 
waging a war of annihilation against the innocent and 
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unarmed people of Bangla Desh using the land army, 
air force and naval force. Modern history has rarely 
witnessed such widescale brutalities and atrocities as 
are being perpetrated now in Bangla Desh. 

But in order to confuse the world public opinion, 
the reactionary ruling military junta of Pakistan, 
headed by General Yahya Khan, has raised the bogey 
that the people of Bangla Desh led by the Awami 
League have launched a movement for secession of 
Bangla Desh and disintegration of Pakistan ‘with 
the help of India”, and that the steps taken by the 
army in Bangla Desh are necessary to maintain the 
integrity and solidarity of the state of Pakistan. 

But all these are colossal hoaxes. The reality is 
otherwise. The real fact is that the people of Bangla 
Desh were always fighting for their just national and 
democratic rights, and the ruling military junta of 
Pakistan was trying to drown that popular struggle 
in blood. The following facts and especially the 
political background of today’s happenings will prove 
it beyond doubt. 


Suppression of Nationalities 


To explain the political background of the genocide 
in Bangla Desh it is first necessary to state the peculiar 
character of the state of Pakistan. Pakistan was car- 
ved out of the Indian subcontinent in 1947. Five 
nationalities (such as Bengalees, Sindhis, Panjabis, 
Pathans and Baluchis) and two regions (East and 
West Pakistan) widely separated by a distance of more 
than one thousand miles, and in between which lies 
Indian territory, were lumped together under a single 
state (Pakistan) on the basis of Islamic religion. 
The conspiracy of the British imperialists had played 
a big rolein the creation of this state with such a pecu- 
liar character. 

From the very inception of this state, the ruling 
classes, the reactionary big bourgeoisie and feudalists, 
collaborating with imperialism, especially US imperia-. 
lism, had in their own narrow class interests pursued 
a policy of suppression of all democratic and national 
rights of the various nationalities, suchas of Ben- 
galees in East Pakistan and of Sindhis, Pathans and 
Baluchis in the western wing. 

As a result of the policy of national suppres- 
sion and discrimination pursued by the ruling classes, 
the condition of the people of East Pakistan had be- 
come extremely miserable in all aspects. Democracy 
was ruthlessly suppressed and virtual dictatorship 
had reigned supreme. People had no democratic 
right, no civil liberty and no freedom of the press. 
Arrests, imprisonment and persecution of the de- 
mocrats and progressive elements were a daily pheno- 
menon. Hundreds of patriotic workers, including 
many Communists, were always in jails. 

In the economic field, Big Business, all of whom 
non-Bengalees, controlled banking, insurance, big 
industries and the entire economy of East Pakistan. 
The Big Business, known as the “22 monopolist 
families”, had an overall domination over the eco- 
nomic life of Pakistan as a whole and was given a 
free hand in exploiting the working class and the 
people of East Pakistan. In the rural side, feudal 
exploitation was rampant. 
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Further, as a natural consequence of the policy 
of the ruling class to appease Big Business and to 
practise national discrimination, a big imbalance 
and disparity had cropped up between the economic 
conditions in East and West Pakistan. Whereas 
the per capita income in the eastern wing was lower 
than that of the western wing, the prices of all com- 
modities, including food, were higher in the eastern 
wing. We do not, however, mean to say that the 
people of West Pakistan were favoured. Rather, 
they were also heavily exploited and oppressed. But 
the fact was that East Pakistan was virtually turned 
into a market and hunting ground for the “22 mono- 
polist families” who were based in West Pakistan. 
They were also transferring the profits they earned in 
East Pakistan to their head offices in West Pakistan. 
Such flight of capital from East Pakistan together 
with the neocolonial exploitation of the penetrat- 
ing US capital (amounting to about Rs 3,000 crores) 
and the exploitation of the monopolists and feudalists 
had shattered the entire economy of East Pakistan. 
The overwhelming majority of the people of East 
Pakistan lived in utter distress. 

Another result of the policy of national discrimi- 
nation practised by the ruling classes had been that 
the people of East Pakistan, though in a majority 
(56 per cent), had little share in the Central services 
including the army. They were deliberately and plan- 
fully kept away from all important jobs at the Centre, 
which were filled from the upper classes of Punjab. 

In short, the people of East Pakistan were de- 
prived of all right and mercilessly oppressed and 
exploited. Similar was the condition of the Pathans, 
Sindhis and Baluchis. The problem of nationalities 
had thus becomea most serious and important pro- 
blem in Pakistan. 


People Fight for Democracy, Autonomy 


In the above context, the democratic movement in 
East Pakistan, as well as in the whole of Pakistan, 
had begun on two fundamental demands—demo- 
cracy and autonomy for the nationalities. 

This struggle of the people of East Pakistan (Bangla 
Desh) had begun as far back as 1948 on the issue of 
language. The ruling classes had tried to foist Urdu, 
the mother-tongue of only 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion, as the only state language of Pakistan. The 
Bengalees of East Pakistan had risen against that 
attempted reactionary measure of the ruling classes 
, and bad demanded that Bengali, the mother-tongue 
of the 56 per cent of the population, be made one of 
the state languages. 

It is to be noted here that it was in the same year 
of 1948 that the Pathans had also launched a move- 
ment for their autonomy. 

However, the struggle of the people of Bangla 
Desh on the language issue assumed a wide character 
in 1952 and gradually developed’into a struggle for 
‘democracy and autonomy. 

The reactionary ruling clique had always tried to 
suppress that movement by severe repressive mea- 
sures, including shooting down of students and youth 
on the streets of Dacca (1952). They had also tried 
to dub that popular struggle as being “inspired by 
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India’ and thus confuse the people. 

But the popular struggle went on unabated. All 
democratic parties and forces, including the Com- 
munist Party of East Pakistan which had been func- 
tioning underground since 1948, participated in that 
movement. 

In the background of the above struggles by the 
people of East Pakistan for autonomy and democracy, 
there was a provincial election in East Pakistan in 
1954. In that election, all the Opposition parties 
had formed a united front against the ruling party— 
Muslim League. A 21-point programme was chalked 
out by the United Front in which the demand for the 


' fullest autonomy for East Pakistan was the most 


important one. The UF had demanded that “East 
Pakistan be recognised as a sovereign and autonomous 
region” inaccordance with the principle of the Pakistan 
Resolution passed by the All-India Muslim League 
Council in 1940 at Lahore; that “the Central Govern- 
ment should be vested only with three subjects such 
as defence, foreign affairs and currency”; and that 
“all other subjects including the residuary powers 
should be in the hands of the elected government 
of East Pakistan’. The UF had thus clearly de- 
fined the demand for autonomy and the people of 
East Pakistan had unequivocally supported and voted 
for it. In that election the UF ‘had scored a glorious 
victory securing 290 seats, including 4 Communist 
Party candidates, out of 300. The ruling Muslim 
League was routed and got only 9 seats. The results - 
of that election of 1954 had clearly demonstrated the 


‘fact that the people of East Pakistan stood solidly 


for autonomy as defined in the UF programme. 

But the reactionary ruling classes were not ready 
to accept this clear verdict of the people or to grant 
autonomy to East Pakistan. So the Central Govern- 
ment conspired and had, with the open and covert 
support of the US imperialists, dismissed the UF 
Ministry only after 45 days or so of its taking office, 
on the false and fabricated plea that the UF Ministry, 
especially its leader late A.K. Fazlul Haq, was “in 
league with India and trying to undo Pakistan by 
seceding”. The ruling classes had also launched a 
teign of terror in East Pakistan and thousands were 
thrown into jails. The Communist Party was formally 
banned at that time. Significantly, it was only after 
a week or so of the dismissal of the UF Ministry 
that Pakistan had joined the military pacts under 
imperialism. 

But even after such shameless attack by the ruling 
classes against the people of East Pakistan, the move- 
ment for autonomy and democracy went on in various 
forms. ‘The Sindhis, Pathans and Baluchis were also 
fighting for their national and democratic rights. 

The ruling classes had, on the other hand, taken. 
two political steps to counteract the growing popular 
movement for autonomy and democracy. The Central 
Government had arbitrarily passed two Acts. By 
one of these Acts, it was laid down that East and 
West Pakistan would have “parity” in all matters, 
which meant that East Pakistan which had the 
majority of the population (that is, 56 per cent) 
was made equal with the 44 per cent population of 
West Pakistan. By the second Act, all the provinces 
in West Pakistan, such as Sind, Punjab, North West 
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Frontier Province as well as Baluchistan, were aboli- 
shed and the whole of West Pakistan was constituted 
as “one unit” or one single province. These two Acts 
were new measures of the reactionary ruling classes 
to intensify their policy of national suppression. 
But, as has been said earlier, the popular move- 
ment for autonomy and decmocracy could not be 
checked. It was going on both in East and West 
Pakistan. After the imposition of one unit in West 
Pakistan, suppression of the smaller nationalities— 
Sindhis, Pathans and Baluchis—assumed an acuter 
form. They had complained that they had been made 
“virtual slaves of the Punjabi vested interests” who 
had, through the grace of the one unit, captured all 
the important posts in the administration of those 
regions and also occupied a dominant position in 
their economies. So, from that time, the demand for 
the liquidation of one unit had become the central 
slogan in the struggle by the Sindhis, Pathans and 
Baluchis—for democracy and autonomy. 


Intervention by Imperialists 


One thing needs mentioning here. In 1956, a 
Constitution was framed for the country by the then 
Constituent Assembly which was elected in 1955 
by indirect voting, on the basis of parity. That Consti- 
tution framed by the reactionary ruling classes was 
far from a democratic one and did not provide for 
autonomy of the various nationalities. The President 
was vested with many special powers. Its only redeem- 
ing features were that ıt had provided for parliamen- 
tary rule and accepted Bengali as a state language 
together with Urdu, solely because these were the 
most pressing and popular demands. - 

After the framing of that Constitution a popular 
demand had also risen that a general election be soon 
held on the basis of the new Constitution. This 
demand had become very powerful. There were also 
cliques and counter-cliques within the ruling classes. 

Under these circumstances, the then Central 
Ministry had declared that general election would 
be held in February-March 1959. 

This announcement of the general election to- 
gether with the rising popular movement for auto- 
nomy and democracy had created a panic amongst 
the dominant section of the ruling coterie headed by 
the notorious Iskandar Mirza, an ex-army officer, 
as well as in US imperialist circle. It was then with 
the connivance of the US imperialists and with their 
open support that the ruling coterie had clamped 
down martial law-in October 1958, to forestall the 
holding of the election as well as to suppress the 
democratic movement. Ayub Khan had then come 
to power with the overt support of the US imperialists. 
This was the second naked intervention by the US 
imperialists in the internal oaffairs of Pakistan to 
suppress democracy. The first was in 1954 when the 
united front ministry of East Pakistan, voted to 
power by the people, was arbitrarily dismissed. In 
fact, the US imperialist had always stood behind 
the reactionary classes of Pakistan in the latter’s 
bid to suppress the popular movement for democracy 
and autonomy. 

It was during the decade of the dictotorial regime 
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of Ayub Khan that the suppression of the democratic 
forces, trampling down of democracy and of the na- 
national rights of the Bengalees and other nation- 
alities had assumed monstrous proportions. The 
Constitution framed by the-ruling classes in 1956 
was scrapped. Communists were severely persecuted, 
any democrat raising the voice for democracy or 
autonomy was thrown into jail, all vestiges of demo- 
cracy were wiped out, and any movement by the stu- 
dents, workers, etc for their rights was sought to be 
suppressed by leonine violence. Anti-Hindu communal 
riots were also provoked and organised to disrupt 
the people. 

But the oppression and suppression during the 
Ayub regime did not go unchallenged. From 1961 
onwards the people of East Pakistan as well as of 
Pathanland and Baluchistan had carried on many a 
glorious battles for their right of autonomy and de- 
mocracy. The heroic struggles of the Pathans in 1961, 
the death-defying battles of the Baluchis in 1961-62, 
and the glorious battles of the East Pakistan students 
and people in 1962, 1963 and 1964, may be cited in 
this connection. 

In 1965, during the Indo-Pakistan war, the reac- 
tionary ruling classes could temporarily confuse the 
people by virulent anti-India propaganda. But imme- 
diately after the termination of the war, a vigorous 
movement on the six-point programme of the Awami 
League had taken place in East Pakistan (June 1966). 
The six-point programme of the Awami League was 
basically a programme for parliamentary democracy 
and full autonomy. Regarding autonomy, the six- 
point programme had demanded that only two sub- 
jects, namely defence and foreign affairs (excluding 
foreign trade) would vest with the Central govern- 
ment and all other subjects, including foreign trade, 
would be in the hands of the East Pakistan govern- 
ment. As regards currency, the six-point programme 
had laid down two alternatives. It said, either there 
would be two separate but easily convertible currences 
for East and West Pakistan or there would be one 
currency for the whole of Pakistan under the central 
government with the provision that there would be 
a separate State Bank for East Pakistan and some 
arrangements would be there to stop the flight of 
capital from East Pakistan to the western wing. 

So, the six-point programme of Awami League 
had demanded wide autonomous powert for East 
Pakistan within the state of Pakistan and was not a 
secessionist move as was suggested by some interested 
quarters. ; ` 

This six-point programme of the Awami League 
did get wide support from the people of East Pakis- 
tan and the movement launched by the Awami League 
on its basis (June 1966) was a powerful one which was 
also supported by the Communists and the left-wig 
section of the National Awami Party (NAP) then led 
by Moulana Bhasani. The Ayub regime had 
suppressed that movement with violence. 

But again there was a huge popular upsurge against 
the Ayub regime throughout the whole of Pakistan 
in 1968-69. The Communist Party of East Pakistan 
had played an active role in that movement, especially 
in forging a united front of all democratic and Oppo- 
sition forces. In East Pakistan, that popular upsurge 
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was based on the 11-point programme advanced by 
the Students’ Action Committee (composed of all 
progressive and: democratic students’ organisations) 
and supported by the Awami League and the National 
Awami Party led by Wali Khan and Muzaffar Ahmed. 
The 1l-point programme contained demands for a 
neutral and independent foreign policy, scrapping of 
the military pacts, nationalisation of banks, insurance 
and big nindustries, living wage for the workers, 
reduction of rents and taxes, educational reforms, 
full civil liberty, etc, besides the demands for full 
autonomy and democracy (that is, the six-point, 
programme of the Awami League). 
In West Pakistan all the Opposition forces in- 
“cluding the anti-Ayub Rightists were united on the 
basis of the demand for parliamentary democracy 
and adult franchise. The people of Pathanland, Balu- 


chistan and Sind joined the movement with the aspira- _ 


tions of parliamentary democracy and autonomy, 
especially the breaked-up of one unit, 

It was due to that popular upsurge throughout 
Pakistan, the main demands of which were democracy 
and autonomy, that the dictatorial regime of Ayub 
Khan was toppled down. 


Yahya Comes io Power 


But Ayub Khan, before he had to step down, 
handed over power of Commander-in-Chief General 
Yahya Khan and martial law was clamped on Pakis- 
tan for the second time on March 25, 1969. 

But though martial law was clamped and there 
was a military rule headed by Yahya Khan, it was 
due to the pressure of the huge popular upsurge that 
Yahya Khan had to concede the following popular 
demands—direct election on universal and adult 
franchise, abolition of “party” introduced in 1955 
and representation in the National Assembly on the 
basis of population, framing of a new constitution 
by the elected National Assembly, undoing of one 
unit in West Pakistan and restoration of the former 
provinces, restoration of parliamentary democracy, 
etc. 

But Yahya Khan had also promulgated a Legal 
Framework Order (LFO) in which it was stipulated 
that the new constitution into be framed by elected 
National Assembly would have to be authenticated 
by the President (that is, Yahya Khan), and that it 
would have to be an “Islamic” one. 

This LFO had proved that though the ruling mili- 
tary junta was compelled to concede election, etc 
under pressure of mass upsurge, it was in no mood 
to allow introduction of full parliamentary 
democracy and grant full autonomy to the nationa- 
lities. Rather, by that order it curbed the sovereignty 
of the elected National Assembly, ensured the reac- 
tionary religious basis of Pakistan, and sought to 
curtail democracy and the autonomous rights of the 
various nationalities. 

Our party had been through this conspiracy of 
the milrtary junta and criticised the LFO, demanded 
its amendment and sovereignty of the elected National 
Assembly. The National Awami Party led by Wali 
Khan and Muzaffar Ahmed had also done so. But 
the LFO was not amended 
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However, the general election, the first of its kind 
in Pakistan during the last 23 years, was held in De- 
cember, 1970. In that election, the Awami League 
swept the polls in East Pakistan securing 167 National 
Assembly seats out of 169 contested and 290 Provincial 
Assembly seats out of 300. By sweeping the polls 
in East Pakistan, the Awami League had also secured 
an absolute majority in the All-Pakistan National 
Assembly—167 seats out of the total 313. 

During the election, the Awami League’s main 
platform was its own six-point programme as well 
as the 11-point programme of the Student’s Action 
Committee. But its main emphasis was on its six- 
point programme which was highly popular with the 
masses of the people in East Pakistan and the people 
had solidly voted for it. 

After the victory of the Awami League in the 
election, the reactionary forces raised a hue and cry 


“that East Pakistan would secede. But the Awami 


League chief, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, had again 
and again declared categorically that he and his party 
did never want secession of East Pakistan but wanted 
the future constitution of the country to be framed 
on the basis of the six-point programme of his party 
to end the exploitation and oppression over the Benga- 
lees. 

The people of East Pakistan also aspired that the 
newly elected National Assembly should soon hold 
its session, that a democratic constituton based on 
the six-po rogramme be framed and that power 
be T in the victorious party—the Awami 
League. The downtrodden people of West Pakistan, 
especially of the smaller nationalities, also hopped 
that the oppressive days of thepast would be over and 
democracy would be restored. In fact, everybody in 
Pakistan was eagerly waiting for a changeover to 
democracy. 


Conspiracy of Reactionaries 


But the sweeping victory of the Awami League 
in the election had unnerved the ruling military junta 
and the Right reactionary forces. And they began to 
conspire to nullify the verdict of the people and their 
hopes and aspirations. Z.A. Bhutto, the leader of the 
People’s Party, had acted as the political spearhead 
of that conspiracy. The People’s Party had, through 
Bhutto’s demagogy on socialism, etc and his anti- 
India thunder, secured a majority of National Assem- 
bly seats (84 out of 144) from West Pakistan. 

Butto’s People’s Party secured those 84 seats only 
from Punjab and Sind provinces, but failed to secure 
even a single from the Frontier (Pathanland) and 
Buluchistan. The National Awami Party (led by 
Wali Khan and Muzaffar Ahmed) got absolute ma- 
jority in Baluchistan in the National and Provincial 
Assemblies. In Frontier Province it secured three 
seats in the National Assembly, and became the single 
largest party in the Provincial Assembly. 

So Bhutto did not actually represent the whole of 
West Pakistan. But he posed as such and to subvert 
the session of the National Assembly, he had raised 
a slogan that there should be no National Assembly 
session “‘prior to any agreement between the two 
major parties—the Awami League and People’s 
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Party—on the questoion of the future constitution 
of Pakistan”. 

Bhutto and some People’s Party leaders had also 
met the Awami League leaders at Dacca “‘to discuss 
constitutional issues’? just to parade that they were 
trying for “an agreement”. But actually Bhutto and 
his party were deadly against the six-point programme 
and the autonomy for the nationalities. They were 
trying to pressurise the Awami League to give up the 
tix-point programme. But the Awami Leaue had re- 
fused to go back on its commitment to the people. 
So the game of Bhutto failed. 

The conspiracy of the reactionaries then went 
on in full swing. The Communist Party had foreseen 
the danger and had warned the people ‘against it. 

Meanwhile, Yahya Khan had summoned the first 
session of the National Assembly to be held at Dacca 
on March 3. HA 

Immediately, Bhutto declared that he and his 
party would not attend the session of the National 
Assembly and if the Nationa] Assembly session was 
held on that date “the whole of West Pakistan would 
be in flames”. 

It was on this threat of Bhutto, the leaders of a 
party which had only 84 seats in the National Assem- 
bly, that Yahya Khan had on March 1 issued a state- 
ment over the radio postponing the National Assembly 
session sine die. He had also convened a Round Table 
Conference of all the party leaders at Dacca on 
March 10 to discuss constitutional issues. 

But, surprisingly enough, Yahya Khan had not 
thought it necessary to consult the Awami League— 
the party having an absolute majority in the National 
Assembly—before he had postponed the National 
Assembly session and convened the RTC. 

Ali these showed that Yahya Khan was not acting 
either honestly or according to the principles of 
democracy, but according to a well-laid conspiratorial 
plan to continue the military rule. 


New Popular Upsurge 


The sudden postponement of the National 
Assembly session came as a rude shock to all sections 


of the people. The convening of the RTC while post- - 


poning National Assembly session was nothing but 
an insult to the injury. So it was at once rejected by 
the Awami League, National Awami Party and other 
democratic forces. Even Nurull Amin, the leader 
of the Rightist Pakistan Democratic Party, refused 
to attend it. 

On the other hand, no sooner the people heard 
about the postponement of the National Assembly 
session over the radio, they came out in thousands 
on the streets in all the cities and towns of East Pakis- 
tan spontaneously chanting ‘We Want Independent 
East Bengal !” i 

It may be noted here that continuous national 
oppression and suppression of democracy, together 
with the peculiar geographical position of East Pakis- 
` tan, had already created a sentiment for “Independent 
East Bengal” in a section of the people, especially 
after their experience of the struggle for six-point and 
11-point programmes (1966 and 1969). But stillt hey 
hoped that their aspiration for democracy and auto- 
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nomy might be realised and the unity of Pakistan 
might be maintained. 

At last they had pinned their hopes on the election 
and hoped that if the Awami League came to power, 
they might see better days. But now they saw that 
even the elected National Assembly session was 
being sabotaged and verdict of the people in the elec- 
tion was sought to be nullified. So they thought that 
they had no chance of having democracy and auto- 
nomy by remaining within Pakistan. Consequently, 
the slogan of an “Independent East Bengal” came 
out spontaneously which expressed their urge for 
self-determination. 

This spontaneous upsurge had turned into an 
organised and wide mass truggle when the Awami 
League had called for a peaceful general strike for 
five days from March 2 to 6 as a protest against the 
postponement of the National Assembly session. 
The Communists, National Awami Party and other 
democratic forces supported the strike call. It was 
also made known that the Awami League chief, 
sheikh Mujibur Rahman, would announce the 
programme of action on March 7 at a mass rally. 

The ruling military junta had, on the other hand, 
tried to suppress the spontaneous popular upsurge 
with machineguns and bullets. They had clamped 
down curfew in Dacca for 12 hours from evening of 
March 2. When the people defied the curfew and 
brought out peaceful processions, they were machi- 
ne-gunned, resulting in innumerable deaths. Killings 
of innocent and unarmed people had thus begun on 
March 2. Besides such killings, the military junta 
was also trying to provoke Bengalee versus non- 
Bengalee riots and some such riots were actually 
connived at a Chittagong and Rangpur. It was due 
to the intervention of the Awami League, National 
Awami Party, Communists and other democratic 
forces that the riots subsided and stopped. These 
parties and democratic forces had always tried to 
maintain absolute peace amongst the people. 

The’ killings of unarmed people on March 2 
could not, however, demoralise the people. The 
general strike from March 2 was a complete success. 
All sections of the people as well as the police, Govern- 
ment officers, etc had joined the strike. Besides, 
from March 2 onwards, spontaneous processions of 
thousands of people were taking place throughout 
the length and breadth of Bangla Desh. The whole 
people of Bangla Desh had demonstrated un- 
precedented unity against the military junta. 


Threats by Yahya 


While the peaceful strike struggle was going on, 
Yahya Khan made a broadcast on March 6. In that 
Yahya Khan again summoned the National Assembly 
session on March 25. But he had, atthe same time 
blamed the people and leaders of East Pakistan for 
the incidents from March 2, while he fully exonerted 
Bhutto, who had precipitated the cristts. He had also 
threatened military action “for safeguarding the 
solidarity and integrity of Pakistan”. Together with 
such threats, a reshuffle was made in the military 
administration of East Pakistan and Lt-Gen Tikka 
Khan, a man notorious for his ruthlessness, was sent 
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to Dacca as Governor as well as the chief of the 
military administration. 

The above showed that it was from the first week 
of March that the military junta was making practical 
preparations for an armed onslaught against the 
people. Their talk of “transfer of power”, etc was 
merely to hoodwink the people: 


Noncooperation Movement 


On March 7, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman delivered 
his speech in Dacca Race Course Maidan, where 
about one million people had gathered to hear the 
Awami League chief. The people expected that Sheikh 
Mujib would declare the independence of Bangla 
Desh. But in his speech Sheikh Mujib had made 
three important announcements: 

(i) He called upon the people to undauntedly carry 
on the struggle for ending the 23 years of oppression 
and exploitation. 

(ii) He laid down four demands—such as (a) 
transfer of power to the elected representatives of 
the people; (b) lifting of martial law; (c) withdrawal 
of army to the barracks; and (d) inquiry into mass 
killing from March 1. 

He had also said that if these four demands were 
accepted, then he would consider whether he and his 
party would attend the National Assembly session 
on March 25. 

(iii) He declared a peaceful noncooperation move- 
ment against the Government and the army from 
March 8 till the above demands were fulfilled. 

Besides, the three above important announcements, 
he had warned the people that the reactionaries were 
hatching a conspiracy and if the army attacked the 
people, the latter should resist with whatever means 
they had at their disposal. ; 

Sheikh Mujib’s speech was generally appreciated. 


The four demands which he had put forward were’ 


supported by all democratic forces and parties, in- 
cluding the Communist Party .and the National 
- Awami Party. 

The Communist Party had also issued an open 
appeal in the form of a leaflet urging upon the people 
to rally round the above four demands and at the 
same time asking people to remain vigilant against 
ail conspiracies of the reactionaries and to try to resist 
all attacks of the enemy, if they are made. 

The noncooperation movement launched by the 
Awami League from March 8 was also a complete 
success. The whole civil administration of East Pakis- 
tan, including the police department, had from that 
day acted according to the directives of the Awami 
League. In fact, the Awami League was then running 
the civil administration of East Pakistan. People also 
had absolute loyalty to the Awami League and they 
wished that it should formally take over power. 

While the nonviolent noncooperation movement 
was going on, it was announced by the Central 
Government that Yahya Khan would soon go to 
Dacca to talk to Sheikh Mujib. 

Sheikh Mujib announced his readiness to meet 
and talk to Yahya Khan for a political settlement, 
if the latter came to Dacca. 

Yahya Khan had come to, Dacca on 14 March 
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and Mujib-Yahya talks had begun from that date. 
After four or five days of talks, both Sheikh Mujib 
and Yahya Khan publicly stated that there had been 
“some progress” in-the talks. Yahya Khan also pub- 
licly stated that he had “agreed in principle” to the 
demands placed by the Awami League chief. Discus- 
sions were also being held between the advisers of 
Yahya Khan and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman on details, 
So, the people had expected that a political settlement 
would come about and crisis would be over. 

But the expectations of the people were belied. 
Before the Mujib-Yahya talks ended, the army under 
orders of the military junta suddenly and treacherously 
launched a ferocious armed attack against the people 
of Bangla Desh from the midnight of March 25. 

Under these circumstances, the people of Bangla 
Desh had no other alternative but to take up arms for 
their own defence and for the defence of their de- 
mocratic and national rights. The East Bengal Re- 
giment, East Pakistan Rifles and the police joined 
the people, formed the Mukti Fauj and carried on the 
armed battle. The people had no other alternative 
but to defeat and drive away the marauding Pak army 
from Bangla Desh and liberate their motherland if 
they were to establish democracy and their national 
rights. There was no second path left to the people. 

It was thus that the struggle of the people of 
Bangla Desh for democracy and autonomy had turned 
ae an armed battle for the liberation of their mother- 

It was also under the above compelling circums- 
tances that the Awami League leadership, which had 
got the unequivocal support of the people in the last 
general election, had to declare Bangala Desh a 
sovereign Republic, form a new Government of 
this Republic and continue the struggle for liberation. 
The Communist Party of East Pakistan (Bangla Desh) 
has already supported this Government as the only 
legally constituted government of Bangla Desh. 


Role of Big Powers 


Here are a few words regarding the attitude of 
the different governments of the world towards our 
liberation struggle. Of the big powers, only the USSR 
has condemned the genocide in Bangla Desh in une- 
quivocal terms and has also said that the problems of 
Bangla Desh cannot be solved by arms but should 
be solved politically. This stand of the USSR, as 
expressed through Comrade Podgorny’s letter to 
Yahya Khan, has been highly hailed by the people 
of Bangla Desh as well as by our Party. The people 
of Bangla Desh, including the Communists also 
heartily appreciate the moral and political support 
that the people and the Government of India as 
well as the Communist Party of India are rendering 
to our liberation struggle. 

But the people of Bangla Desh also see with disgust 
that the British imperialists and Maoist leaders of the 
People’s Republic of China are openly supporting 
the reactionary ruling military junta of Pakistan, 
these two Governments are virtually condoning the 
genocide in Bangla Desh and that the US imperialists 
are playing a dubious role. : i 

From the facts narrated above, the following things 
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become clear and obvious: 

(i) The present struggle of the people of Bangla 
Desh is the culmination of their struggle for democracy 
and autonomy which they were conducting since 
1948 against the reactionary ruling classes which had 
ruthlessly suppressed democracy and national rights 
of the various nationalities. 

(ii) The people of Bangla Desh and their leaders 
had -never- wanted the secession of East Pakistan. 
But they had always tried to establish their democratic 
and national rights through democratic struggles 
and through the election held in 1970. Even after a 
sweeping victory in the election and securing an 
absolute majority in the National Assembly, the 
Awami League and its chief Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
had wanted nothing more than a constitution based 
on the six-point programme. Sheikh Mujib had also 
repeatedly tried to come to a political settlement with 
the ruling military junta. 

(iif) But it was the ruling military junta, which had 
earlier held the election but had uitimately refused 
to transfer power to the elected representatives of 
the people, that launched a treacherous armed attack 
against the people. In fact, the military junta had no 
intention of transferring powers. The Yahya-Mujib 
talks, etc were nothing but a ruse by the junta to 
gain time for preparation of the armed attack. 

It was only after this armed attack by the ruling 
military junta that the popular struggle for democracy 
and autonomy had turned into an armed battle for 
the liberation of our motherland. 

(iv) This liberation battle is fundamentally a 
battle for the just right of self-determination of the 
75 million Bengalees waged against the reactionary 
ruling classes composed of the monopolists and 
feudalists who are backed and armed by the imperi- 
lists, especially the US imperialists. 

@) In no case is it a struggle against the people 
of West Pakistan. Rather this liberation struggle of 
Bangla Desh against the reactionary ruling classes 
which are also suppressing and oppressing the people 
of West Pakistan will help their struggle for democracy 
and autonomy. 

(vi) The liberation struggle is being carried on 
by the Mukti-Fauj (Liberation Army) and the people 
of Bangla Desh. Therefore, the propaganda by the 
ruling military junta of Pakistan that it is an “India 
inspired struggle”, “by Indian armed intruders” and 
that “India is interfering in the internal affairs of 
Pakistan”, etc is nothing but a canard. Similarly, 
the propaganda by some Pro-Peking groups that this 
liberation struggle is inspired by the imperialist is 
uttar falsehood. 

Judging from the above facts, all democrats of 
the world should be fully convinced that the present 
struggle for the liberation of our motherland is a 
just struggle against native and foreign reactionaries 
who are enemies of humanity and peace. The defeat 
of these reactionaries in Bangla Desh will strengthen 
the forces of democracy and peace in he South-east 
Asia region. 

The Communist Party of East Pakistan (Bangla 
Desh) therefore makes the following fervent appeal 
to all the fraternal Communist and Workers’ Parties 
and to all the democratic forces of the world: 
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(a) Support the liberation struggle of the people 
of the Fast Pakistan (Bangla Desh) in all possible 
ways, so that this liberation battle may be victorious 
and the native and foreign reactionaries may be 
routed and defeated. 

(b) Raise powerful voices so that all the Govern- 
ments of the world, especially the progressive demo- 
cratic and socialist Governments, recognise the Bangla 
Desh Government and render it all possible help to 
repulse the aggression by the Pakistan army. 


b» The Communist Party of East Pakistan (Bangla 


Desh) has always been a part and parcel of the world 
Communistgmovement and was a signatory to the 
documents issued by the World Communist Confer- 
ence held at Moscow in 1969. The Communist Party 
of East Pakistan (Bangla Desh) hopes to get the su 
port of the world Communist movement and of the 
fraternal parties in the liberation struggle of our 
motherland. It is a struggle against a ruthless and 
barbarous enemy armed in the teeth by the imperia- 
lists and having the support of the Maoists of China. 
Therefore our battle is undoubtedly a grim one. For 
the victory of this just liberation war of ours sup- 
port and help of the progressive and Communist 
forces'of the world are absolutely necessary. 
We are expectantly looking to this support and 
hope that it will be forthcoming. 
With revolutionary greetings. ` 
Abdus Salam, 
Secretary, Central Committee, 
[Communist Party of East 
Bangla Desh Pakistan (Bangla Desh) 
May 3, 1971 
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steady supply at a reasonable price. 
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distribution and bullding up a reserve of 
foodgrains helps in the battle against 
hoarding and profiteering. 
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Wages of Opportunism 


T= SVD Government in Bihar has gone the way 
of its predecessor in Uttar Pradesh, after its Chief 
Minister, Sri Karpoori Thakur, had diligently fol- 
lowed in almost every detail the course charted by 
the Maniram-defeat fame, Sri T.N. Singh. There 
was, however, a minor difference. Sri Thakur rea- 
lised at the last moment that nothing would be gained 
by following Sri Singh’s ridiculous example of facing 
sure defeat on the floor of the House when no induce- 
ment or subterfuge could stop the rush to abandon 
his sinking ship. Another inglorious chapter has 
thus ended in the politics of opportunism and un- 
principled alliances. 

The cliches and unfounded claims in Sri Thakur’s 
resignation letter regarding his belief in “purity in 
political life and healthy democratic conventions”. 
would not have rung so hollow and appeared so 
A had he and his party, the SSP, decided to 
tender the resignation of the Ministry at least a 
month ago when almost every day reports appeared 
about either decisions of impending defections from 
the SVD or their actual execution. It is no sign of 
political honesty for Sri Thakur and his party to 
forget that during the course of the 162 days that this 
Government of a reactionary combine played with 
the future of Bihar and its people, the Ministry was 
expanded not once or twice but six times to raise its 
strength ultimately to 53 in order to bolster its rickety 
structure. 

Nor is there any justification for Sri Thakur to 
claim at this stage the right to advise the Governor 
to dissolve the Assembly and order fresh poll, when 
he and his partners had atready been reduced to a 
hopeless minority with the withdrawal of support by 
minor parties like the Jharkhand, Hul Jharkhand, 
Soshit Dal, BKD, Indian Socialist Party, and by the 
continuous stream of defections from the Syndicate, 
the Jana Sangh and from the SSP itself. At least 
three SSP legislators had crossed over to the Con- 
gress, along with eleven from the Syndicate and 
three from the Jana Sangh. 

From the very start Sri Thakur’s ramshackle out- 
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fit was doomed to failure. The contradictions between 
the self-seeking parties of the combine, and the 
serious internal dissensions with the SSP itself, could 
not be papered over. Such a Ministry could not have 
taken any concrete step in the interest of the people, 
particularly in respect of land reforms and economic 
development of the State when the major partners 
of the combine were there to block any radical measure 
and safeguard the interests of the feudal landlords 
and industrial tycoons. 

While the SVD Ministers never tired of accusing 
the Centre of withholding necessary resources, they 
did nothing to realise lakhs of rupees due to the State 
exchequer from the industrialists and mineowners. 
On the other hand, there are reports to show that if 
any effort was made in this direction by some officials, 
in accordance with the instructions of the previous 
Daroga Rai Ministry, they were immediately trans- 
ferred to remove any cause of annyoance to the de- 
faulters. Amidst charges of nepotism, favouritism 
and corruption against some of the leaders of the 
combine and the Ministry, it had no qualms to appoint 
a Syndicate leader as the chairman of the State Fin- 
ance Croporation who was an accused before the 
Ayier Commission. 

The record of the SVD Ministry in respect of 
land reforms is equally dismal. The Daroga Rai 
Ministry, under pressure from its Leftist partners, 
did initiate a few measures towards implementing 
land reforms by trying to secure the release of Govern- 
ment-owned and benami lands from the illegal pos- 
sesion of the landlords, and to distribute surplus land. 
But the Thakur Ministry, in order to oblige its vested 
interest props, resorted to the subterfuge of appoin- 
ting a commission comprising reactionary and Right- 
wing elemnts, ostensibly to report on land reform 
measures, but in reality to delay and obstruct any 
concrete step in this direction. 

No wonder, then, the SVD Ministry, having made 
itself the object of ridicule and contempt of the radi- 
calised masses, having exhibited its utter incompe- 
tence except in respect of adding to the ministerial 
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strength and, consequently, having proved its political 
bankruptcy, had forfeited the right to survive any 
longer. In fact, had Sri Thakur and the SSP leader- 
ship any understanding of the changing political situa- 
tion, the Ministry should have resigned immediately 
after the Patna convention of the party where a deter- 
mined section of the SSP leadership had mustered 
sufficient strength to delink the party from the dead- 
ening grip of anti-people, reactionary politics of 
Rajnarain and Co. But politics of opportunism 
was never known to be capable of acting otherwise. 

It is in this background that Sri Bhola Paswan has 
assumed the responsibility of running a Government, 
for the third time in his case. His will be the ninth 
Ministry since the General Election in 1967 and the 
fifth after the mid-term poll in 1969. The annual 
average of two ministries is sufficient indication of the 
deep malady of instability that this State has been 
suffering from. The causes that had led to the fall 
of as many as eight ministries in four years are also 
the same—the manoeuvres and sabotage by the feudal 
and capitalist interests against any measure that tends 
to reduce their hold over the life and economy of 
the State. The method to achieve this anti-people 
end has also been the same in case of every one of 
those ministries—defections and floor-crossings in- 
duced by promises of ministerial berths and bribery. 
No principle or ideology was involved in these break- 
ing and making of ministries. The then undivided 
Congress was no less active in this nefarious game. 

What fills the people of the State with anxiety 
about Sri Paswan’s new Ministry is that its instal- 
lation also has followed a similar pattern. The 
Congress Legislature Party, pledged to carry out the 
election promises of the Congress headed by Smt 
Indira Gandhi; has lately increased its strength in 
the Assembly in the same questionable manner— 
with the defectors from the SSP, Syndicate and the 
Jana Sangh who, tul the other day, not only subscribed 
to but also actively participated in the implementa- 
tion of policies of the Thakur Ministry now forced 
out of office. It is unthinkable that these elements 
have overnight changed their beliefs and commitments. 
Defectors are never known to have any commitment 
except to themselves, nor any interest to serve besides 
their affluent patrons’. 

The support that the Paswan Ministry has obtained 
to make up its majority in the Assembly, is also based 
on those unscrupulous elements and disparate smaller 
parties which had, till the other day, propped up the 
Thakur Ministry in the hope of sharing in the power 
and pelf that it could offer. There is hardly any 
guarantee (except the fear of dissolution of the 
Assembly which will at the same time extinguish their 
capacity to bully and bamboozle) that political black- 
mailers will desist from resorting to the same tricks 
which had been the undoing of other Chief Ministers 
in the past. 

Sri Paswan need not forget the lessons of his 
own experience. A really popular Government 
pledged to meet the legitimate aspirations of the people 
and initiate measures for speedy economic develop- 
ment, can survice only on the basis of a programmatic 
understanding between its major partners. Such a 
programme must include concrete measures aimed at 
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breaking the hold of feudal landlords and industrial 
tycoons over the life and economy of Bihar. Topping 
the list of the urgent actions by the Ministry has to 
be the lowering of the ceiling on land to 15 acres for 
a family of five in an irrigated area, along with the 
withdrawal of the present exemptions, and the dis- 
tribution of surplus land to the poor and agricultural 
labourers, irrespective of whether it is held by power- 
ful landlords or industrial magnates. Energetic mea- 
sures have to be adopted to realise the illegally held 
dues from the commercial, industrial and mining 
interests to replenish the dwindling State exchequer, 
so that immediate measures are initiated for speeding 
up developmental work, which, in.turn, will open up 
new avenues for providing employment to people. - 
These along with other urgent steps, implemented 
through an‘agreed programme of action, will become 
the only sure guarantee of securing the support of 
the vast masses of people, the only dependable sup- 
port for any government pledged to ameliorate the 
difficult conditions of the people. A massive popular 
support will also drastically reduce the chances of 
manoeuvres of the agents of vested interests. 

Otherwise, there is every possibility of the Paswan 
Ministry also suffering the fate of its predecessors in 
Bihar. In the changed political situation, op- 
portunist alliances cannot succeed. If the Bihar 
Congress leaders, some of whom are no less impatient 
to get into the seats of power as those who have 
now vacated them, do not show any awareness of the 
mood of the radicalised masses and opt for another 
spell of opportunist alliance, the possibility of 
which cannot be overstated, the central Congress 
leadership will be well-advised to cry a halt to this 
futile attempt at providing a stable government, 
and to adopt the same policy as it has in case of Mysore 
and Gujarat. If anything, the hesitancy of the 
Congress Ministry in Uttar Pradesh even to initiate 
a long-accepted measure like the nationalisation of - 
the sugar industry, should serve as a dire warning. 
A Ministry which survives on the support of the sugar 
lobby cannot be expected to be endowed with a bold- 
ness to nationalise the sugar industry. In Bihar, 
too, the pattern is the same; the section of the landed 
gentry which has come over to the Congress can 
have only one aim—to sabotage any radical measure 
from within. 

The Left parties like the CPI and the PSP which 
have promised support to the Paswan Ministry can- 
not be unaware of the issues at stake. It will entirely 
depend on them to get the new Ministry to adopt 
a radical programme of immediate action. It will 
be rank opportunism on their part, for which the 
SSP has suffered such an ignominious fate in Bihar, 
to settle on anything less and compromise on princi- 
ples. A government supported by Left and de- 
mocratic parties, which fails to programme and im- 
plement long overdue radical measures, will only 
succeed in creating frustration among the masses 
and make them vulnerable to the bludgeoning propa- 
ganda of Reaction. Ifa programmatic understan- 
ding is not available at this juncture, the only - 
alternative would be the dissolution of the Assembly 
and afresh mandate of the people to carry out the 
urgent tasks of the unfinished Indian revolution. 
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France Minister Y.B. Chavan’s 


has not been an easy task to 
frame the Budget proposals for the 
current year. Seldom had the 
Government been burdened with 
responsibility of not only satis- 
fying the aspirations of the people, 
but also to face the challenge of 
Pakistani perfidy on our eastern 
border. 

The task has been made all 
the more difficult by the Govern- 
ment’s economic strategy of 

“growth with social justice”, dis- 
carding the former slogan of 
“growth with stability”. 

The earlier concept had en- 
sured growth of the monopolies, 
enrichment of the already rich, 
and excluded the interests of the 
masses from its purview. The 
people were forced to contribute 
for this growth, without asking for 
a share in it. But that policy suc- 
ceded only in adding to the dis- 
tress of the people and their 
anger. 

The result was neither substan- 
tial growth, nor any perceptible 
stability in the economy. The 
Government and the planners of 
that time could find no solution 
to the ever-growing problems of 
their own creation. They tried to 
cover up their criminal action 
with the euphemism of “plan 
holiday”. 

The common people who had 
suffered for the last twenty-three 
years were not prepared to wait 
any more for the promise of 
adequate food, clothing, shelter 
and jobs, their basic needs, to be 
fulfilled at some distant future. 
The radicalised masses amply 
punished those who conspired 
against their interests, not only 
forcing them out of the Govern- 
ment, but also making some of 
the noterious ones suffer igno- 
minious defeat in the mid-term 
elections to the Lok Sabha. 

Instead, the people put into 
power those who had pledged to 
reverse the process, make the 
people’s interest the first charge 
on the Government, and mobilise 
resources for economic progress 
from those quarters which had 
cornered the fruits of planning 
and development all these years. 

When Sri Chavan referred to 
the people’s mandate in his Budget 
speech, he meant not merely the 
massive vote cast for his party 


or the number of seats won for 
ensuring a stable government 
for Smt Indira Gandhi, but mainly 
this expectation of the people. 
It was “a mandate for socialism, 
a mandate for rapid economic 
growth matched by inscreased so- 
cial justice”. 

The Budget of this Govern- 
ment has, therefore, to respond to 
the »ple’s aspirations, meet 
their legitimate demands and thus 
justi # the mandate. 

There are a number of wel- 
come departures from the past 
Budgets, including an attempt to 
widen the base of taxation. In 
an indirect manner, the Budget 
has imposed a ceiling on personal 
income, pegging it at Rs 6,000 
per month of total emoluments. 
But then, under Indian conditions 
today, it would require much 
daring to ascribe to this measure 
any socialistic concept. - 

Another measure with regard 
to the regulation of the valuation 
of urban property will be wel- 
come. It will help in plu 
loopholes and check the card 
plication of black money through 
property transactions, 

However, when resource mobi- 
lisation is the basic task of this 
Budget, it is strange tha the Fi- 
nance Minister allowed both the 
corporate sector and the rural 
rich to escape from his tax net. 
Whatever changes that Sri Chavan 
has introduced in respect of the 
corporate sector, are only by 
way of rationalisation, rather than 
with a view to raise resources. 

He has, no doubt, served an 
advance notice that the develop- 
ment rebate for new industries 
would not be available after the 
Fourth Plan period. He would 
expect the potential entrepreneurs 
to take advantage of the existing 
concession and establish new in- 
dustries. 

If the Fiance Minister had 
the necessary data on hand, he 
would have noticed that a large 
number of “new” industries dur- 
ing this period had been floated 
by the already established giant 
concerns. Moreover, there is no 
guarantee that the withdrawal of 
this concession would not be - 
reviewed if his hopes of a suffi- 
cient number of new industries 
being established were belied. 

But the most glaring gap in 


the scheme of taxation that will 
strike anybody is the refusal of 
the Government to tax the rural 
affluent who continue to remain 
the most potent untapped source 
of Budgetary resources. Sri Cha- 
van has recognised the anomaly 
of “growing inequality in rural 
areas” when the basis of taxa- 
tion “has to be the size of wealth 
irrespective of whether it is derived 
from agriculture or non-agricul- 
ture”. Yet, this is being avoided 
under the plea of agriculture being 
a State subject. 

It defies logic when the Centre 
puts forward this plea, and most 
of the State Governments are 
run by the same Congress party. 
In other words, the ruling party, 
while recognising the correctness 
of taxing the rural rich, is unable 
or unwilling to make its State 
units follow this policy, at this 
juncture at least, probably in view 
of the impending elections to 
nine State Assemblies in early 
1972. 

It is part of the same under- 
standing which concedes the need 
for implementing urgent land re- 


forms, but refuses to introduce any 
measure in that direction. 

It is true that income-tax on 
agricultural sector will not directly 
flow into the Centre’s coffers. But 
its indirect benefits will be immen- 
se. It will not only augment the 
States’ resources, but also reduce 
their huge overdrafts with the 
Reserve Bank of India. And to 
that extent, the draft on Centre’s 
resources will be reduced. 

On the other hand, a failure 
to take energetic steps to reduce 
the growing income disparities 
in the countryside is fraught with 
grave dangers—it will not only 
affect industrial development but 
also engender unmanageable social 
tensions. 

The freedom from taxation in 
the agricultiral sector will natural- 
ly open-the way for diversion of 
investible capital and savings from 
industry, when the terms of 
trade have already shifted in 
favour of agriculture. With the 
enlargement of inequality in the 
rural areas and further accretion 
to social tensions, the danger of 
“green revolution turning into 
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red revolution’, about which Sri 
Chayan had warned a couple of 
years ago, will be accelerated. 

To this has to be added the 
tension between the town 
and the countryside that inequit- 
able tax measures will generate, 
leading to the rise of political 
power of feudalism. Already, the 
landed gentry and the kulaks 
exert sufficient influence over the 
majority of the State Governments 
to forestall any measure favouring 
the rural poor. 

At the same time, the indirect 
imposts in the Budget will defini- 
tely push up the cost of living for 
the low income group and the 
poor in both urban and rural 
areas. Even though the Govern- 
ment spokesmen have explained 
that these duties were of a margi- 
nal nature, the fact is that they 
enlarge into a considerable sum 
at the retailers’ end. It is meaning- 
less for the Government to assure 
of a marginal rise in prices when 
it does not possess any machinery 
to ensure it at the point of distri- 
bution. 

Can the Government afford 
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to take a complacent view of the 
price rise now after nearly 7 per 
cent increase in the wholesale 
prices during the past twelve 
months and with a deficit of Rs 
220 crores in the Budget?. If 
remedial measures were not forth- 
coming and pretty soon, the eco- 
nomy would undergo another 
bout of inflationary pressure with 
the concomitant rise in cost of 
production. 

The first victim of any failure 
to offset inflationary pressure will 
be the development programmes 
of the Fourth Plan. Even if its 
financial targets are achieved, the 
physical targets will remain largely 
unfulfilled. In other words, there 
might be a high rate of invest- 
ment but without commensurate 
return, and much. larger gaps 
would be left over for the Fifth 
Plan to cover. ` 

“We have also to take into ac- 
count the added responsibility 
of providing necessary shelter,- 
food, clothing and medical assis- 
, tance for over 40 lakh refugees 
who have already crossed over 
to Indian territory to escape Pakis- 
tani genocide. As yet, the response 
of the international community 
to the appeals for sharing the cost 
of this unforeseen contingency, is 
too meagre. It is this country, in 


keeping with its commitment and 
pledge of support to the people 
of Bangla Desh, which will have 
to bear the major burden. 
Moreover, the growing provo- 
cative actions of the Pakistani 
military junta against our border 
must call for adequate prepared- 
ness to face any emergency. That 
would inevitably require putting 
our economy on a war footing. 
Sri Chavan’s Budget hardly re- 
flects a realisation of the danger 
of unpreparedness against a wily 
and cornered military regime that 
is already trying to solve its 


problems at the cost of this coun-. 


try’s economic well being. 

It is quite correct for the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister to visit 
the capitals of USSR, USA, Bri- 
tain and France, and apprise their 
Governments of the grave dangers 
created in the subcontinent by 
Pakistan’s colonial war in Bangla 
Desh, But it will be unwise on 
the part of any government simi- 
larly situated as ours, and fully 
aware of the aims of the Islama- 
bad junta, to hesitate still to 
prepare the people for the neces- 
sary sacrifices they will be called 
upon to make. 

` Tf our armed forces are alert 
and defending our borders, the 
people are still inadequately cons- 
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cious of the impending danger. 
Sri Chavan’s Budget does little 
to instil this consciousness among 
the people. 

The Budget speech of the Fi- 
nance Minister has no doubt 
referred to some of the urgent 
responsibilities that this Govern- 
ment will have to shoulder. 
But his Budget is too inadequate 
a response to discharge those 
responsibilities to the satisfaction 
of the people who have put this 
Government into power. 
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Union 
Budget: — 
1971-72 


GIRISH MISHRA 


T= eagerly awaited Budget for 
1971-72, which was expected 
to reflect in a large measure the 
election pledges of the ruling 
party, was presented to Parlia- 
ment on May 28, 1971, by Union 
Finance Minister Y.B. Chavan. 
There have been reasons to 
think that there would be a radi- 
cally different Budget this time. 
The mid-term elections to the Lok 
Sabha was contested by the ruling 
party on certain radical slogans. 
The people were asked to streng- 
then the forces of progress and 
elect such a Lok Sabha that would 
be able to steer clear of the road- 
blocks in the way of rapid eco- 
nomic progress. The people gave 
in no unecertain terms the re- 
quired mandate and the majority. 
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Now it is the turn of the people 
to expect the fulfilment of their 
hopes and aspirations. 

Sri Chavan has admitted in his 
Budget speech that the “massive 
mandate which this Government 
received from the people three 
months ago, was a mandate for 
socialism, a mandate for rapid 
economic growth matched by 
increased social justice”. But his 
Budget is only a slightly improved 
version of the conventional 
Budgets which have been presen- 
ted year after year since Inde- 
pendence. 

Not only the mandate from the 
people but also the better perfor- 
mance of the Indian economy de- 
manded that Sri Chavan would 
take some bold steps and propose 
certain radical measures, The 
condition of the Indian economy 
has been much better since 
1967-68. The Economic Survey 
(1970-71) shows, according to 
Sri Chavan himself, “the economy 
presents in general a promising 
picture indeed that it is now bet- 
ter poised to tackle the tasks ahead 
than at any other time in recent 
years”. 

Thus, the Finance Minister 
has himself admitted that the 
climate, is conducive for taking 
the country on the road of rapid 
economic progress. The national 
income in 1969-70 and 1970-71 
(on the basis of 1960-61 prices) 
increased by 5.3 per cent and 
5.5 per cent, respectively. Agri- 
cultural production during 1970-71 
has gone up by more than 5 per- 
cent and the trend in the rising 
food production has continued. At 
the end of 1970-71, the stock 
of foodgrains with the, public 
agencies was of the order of 
5.8 million tonns. 

The industrial sector bas re- 
gistered a growth rate of more 
than 5 per cent, though this is 
lower than the 8-10 per cent 
growth rate envisaged the Fourth 
Plan. The capital market has 
now revived and the recession has 
almost disappeared. Exports have 
staged a remarkable recovery and 
the declining trend in food im- 
ports is continuing. 

India’s short-term indebted- 
ness to the International Mone- 
tary Fund has been wiped out. 
Nationalisation of banks and 
general insurance has placed in 


the hands of the Government 
more financial resources and ways 
to mobilise investible surplus. 
There is only one problem be- : 
fore the nation which nobody 
ever anticipated. The brutal sup- 
pression of the people of Bangla 
Desh by the Pakistani military 
dictatorship has compelled the 
people there to rise in revolt and 
declare their independence. The 
massive armed assault on the 
Bengalee population has created 
problems for India. Influx of the 
refugees is continuing. About 
40 lakhs people have already cros- 
sed over to Indian territory. 
The Government of India can- 
not turn them back to be mur- 
dered. It has to bear the burden 
of providing them with necessary 
shelter, clothing, food and medi- 
cal assistance. The inaction of the 
Big Powers and the UNO has 
forced India to bear the burden 
ingle-handed. An allocation of 
Rs 60 crores has been made in 
the present Budget. This is sub- 
ject to an upward revision if the 
number of refugees increases and 
no substantial help comes from 
the international community. 
The Interim Budget presented 
by Sri Chavan on March 24, 1971, 
showed an overall deficit of Rs 
230 crores for 1970-71. But accord- 
ing to the latest estimates, the 
overall deficit may go up to Rs 
270 crores. The Finance Minister 
has blamed the overdrafts by the 
State Governments for this dete- 
rioration. He has advised them to 


_tap their own sources. 


But it does not seem possible 
that they would do anything in 
this direction because they would 
not like to annoy and antagonise 
the people who matter in the State 
politics. It is no secret that the 
rich peasants dominate the State 
Government policies to a large 
extent and no State Government 
is willing to touch them. If the 
Central Government and the Re- 
serve Bank of India adopt a 
more tough attitude as regards 
the facilities concerning over- 
drafts, something might come of 
it to put a stop to this practice. 

The over-all budgetary gap in 
1971-72, taking the Revenue and 
Capital Accounts together, will 
now be of the order of Rs 397 
crores. This takes into account 
the effect of the changes in the 
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Railway fares and freight rates 
announced in the Railway Budget 
and the proposed changes ih the 
Posts and Telegraphs rates. 

To fill this gap, the Finance 
Minister has presented a number 
of- proposals. He has asserted 
that while framing them, he has 
endeavoured to follow certain 
broad principles, such as— 

(a) The overall burden of 
taxation must be distributed 
amongst the different sections 
of the community in such a manner 
that, in the process, there is an 
appreciable scaling down of the 
concentration of economic power 
and reduction in the inequalities 
in income and wealth; and 

(b) The incidence of the fresh 
imposts should not, as far as 
possible, disturb the general level 
of prices and essential goods. 

He has frankly admitted that 
it is the rich who avoid and 
evade taxes. A tightening of tax 
administration, including closing 
of the loopholes, would compel 
them to part with a larger propor- 
tion of their incomes and assets, 

Sri Chavan has indicated that 
the. Government is thinking of 
enacting a law to check under 
valuation of property so that 
Wealth Tax, Capital Gains Tax 
and stamp duties are not evaded, 
besides elimidating an important 
source of black money. 


Some Aspects 


The Government is to be 
empowered to acquire properties 
at prices that correspond with 
what is recorded in their sale- 
deeds. A legislation to discourage 
benami holdings is also likely to 
be introduced. If at the time of 
assessment, a person fails to dec- 
lared income from a piece of pro- 
perty itself so as to evade payment 
of Income and Wealth Taxes, he 
will be debarred from laying his 
claim to such property in a court 
of law. _ 

Another legal remedy is going 
to be taken as regards the prob- 
lem of over-invoicing and 'under- 
invoicing, resulting in the theft of 
large amounts of foreign exchange. 
Nothing definite has been said 


about the amount of revenue . 


resulting from these measures 
and no firm date has been indi- 
cated for their enforcement. 
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Sri Chavan has not proposed 
any step to simplify the tax 
administration, and the procedure 
of filing income-tax returns. The 
individuals who have to file the 
returns of their incomes from 
salaries and get the refunds, if 
any, have to waste time and energy 
in income-tax offices. 

Likewise, no step has been 
indicated for getting the correct 
assessment of the incomes of 
professional people like doctors, 
lawyers, architects, etc. They 
should be asked to register the 
names of their clients and the 
amounts of fees charged. A perio- 
dical and surprise check may show 
a large extent of evasion on their 
part. 

The Finance Minister propo- 
ses to increase the surcharge on 
the people having income of 
Rs 15,000 or more per annum. 
It is good that Sri Chavan has 
excluded the people having less 
than Rs 15,000 per year from this 
surcharge. 

The proposals to tax the 
long-term capital gains more stif- 
fly, to raise the Wealth Tax on 
urban property, to remove the 
exemptions from household or 
personal jewellery and shares 
forming part of initial capital 
issues, and to include the assets 
transferred .to wife and minor 
children in the assets of the asses- 
sees, are commendable. Now, the 
streedhan will not come handy 
for turning black money into white 
money and investing it. 

But leaving the corporate 
sector almost untouched, does not 
go with the objective of social 
justice and the principles stated 
to be the cornerstone of Sri 
Chavan’s proposals. He has pro- 
posed to withdraw only certain 
concessions given to new in- 
dustrial undertakings. 

The development rebate 
offered in the case of new invest- 
ments is to be withdrawn in 
1974 and tax exemption given to 
priority industries will now be 
5 per cent instead of 8 per cent. 
A ceiling is to be fixed on the 
remuneration and perquisites to 
be given by the companies of 
Rs 6,000. But this is also a very 
fantastic amount in this country. 

Certain concessions given to 
the ple coming under the 
middle income groups have been 


welcomed. : The deduction on ac- 
count of conveyance will be now 
Rs 75 in case of prsons having 
motorcycles or scooters, and Rs 
50 for those with no conveyance 
of their own. Secondly, some more 
concessions as regards life in-- 
surance premia and the contri- 
butions to the provident fund are 
to be given. 


Price Increase 


But the increase in import 
duties on a number of items and 
excise duties on petroleum and 
products, cotton textiles of all 
varieties, cigarettes, toilet soaps, 
ready-made garments, etc will 
lead to an increase in prices whe- 
ther Sri Chavan desires it or not. 
Buses, taxis, scooters, etc will 
be more expensive. 

Besides, only Rs 177 crores will 
come as a result of the addi- 
tional taxation; the rest, that is, 
Rs 220 crores, is not covered and 
it will lead to deficit financing. 
The result will be a sharp rise in 
prices. 

There is no need to deny that 
additional taxation will hit the 
upper income groups the most. _ 
But there is also no proposal 
in the Budget that would alleviate 
the burden on the middle and 
low income groups. The upper 
income group of the society has 
the capacity to bear taxes and the 
people belonging to it also know 
how to dodge the tax authorities. 

The increase of 10 paise per 

kilogram of maida will hit the 
low and middle income groups 
also. It is wrong to say that only 
the affluent consume bread and 
other maida preparations. In the 
towns and cities, only a very small 
section of the industrial workers 
and other low and middle income 
groups do not take bread. 
* The Government should con- 
sider the withdrawal of the fresh 
excise levy on coarse and medium 
cloth and maida. It is apparent 
that the over all burden of taxa- 
tion is not rationally distributed. 

The levy on foreign travel is 
a welcome step. It will be a curb 
on foreign travel and will make 
the affluent pay more. The exemp- 
tion of scientists and students is 
also justified. 

The proposed levy of 10 per 
cent on tractors is a desirable 
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though a mild attempt to force the 
rural rich to contribute to the 
public exchequer. Agricultural in- 
come-tax is the need of the hour. 
Besides securing social justice and 
checking the conversion of black 
money into white money, it will 
bring substantial financial resour- 
ces to the Government. 

The agrument that only the 
State Governments are compe- 
tent to legislate on this score, does 
not convince. The State Govern- 
ments should be made to see the 
justification to impose agricultural 
income-tax. If they do not come 
round, the Constitution should 
be amended to empower the 
Union Government to legislate 
in this respect. Pending this, the 
Finance Minister could have cer- 
tainly increased the excise duties 
on fertilisers and pumpsets. 

It is desirable that e Govern- 
ment should have regular checks 
on the agricultura] farms of more 
than a particular size and should 
ask their owners to submit the 
accounts of their farms so that 
in the name of fentastic profits 
from agriculture black mony is 


not converted into white. 

Last year, Smt Indira Gandhi, 
while presenting the Budget, 
remarked that husband and wife 
who were united in heaven should 
not be separated in this world. 
In other words, the incomes of 
the husband, the wife and the 
minor children were to be ag- 
gregated for purposes of comput- 
ing tax on them. 

But nothing has been said re- 
garding this in the present Budget. 
It seems the Minister has com- 
pletely forgotten it. There is an 
unconfirmed news that the 
Government has abandoned the 
idea because of legal difficulties. 
If this’ is so, the Government 
should bring about a suitable 
legislation to overcome them. 

The Government expenditures 
have been going up every year. 
It is a fact that there is a great 
deal of unnecessary expenditures 
in the Government departments. 
The non-Plan expenditures of the 
Government can be easily reduced 
if the authorities wish to act. 

It is said that the authorities 
have got a very curious idea 
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that only the departments which 
are showy, are supposed to be 
doing sufficient work. To show off, 
there must be conferences, semi- 
nars, etc and lots of money spent 
on receptions, parties, etc. Nobody 
ever thinks of their utility and the 
waste of tax-payer’s money. 

The departments of the 
Government enter into a competi- 
tion to “show off” their activity. 
The problem of wasteful expendi- 
ture cannot be solved by appoint- 
ing committees. The Finance Mi- - 
nister need to give a serious 
thought to it. 

A great deal of noise has been 
made by the monopoly press to 
show that the corporate sector 
has been hard hit and the Budget 
will slow down investment and 
industrial development. But the 
fact is that the corporate sector 
has been let off easily without 
placing any significant burden 
on it. Only a few loopholes are 
proposed to be plugged, but there 
remain a number of ways of 
amassing black money and per- 
petuating the economic inequali- 
ties and concentration of wealth. 
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[npu’s diplomatic offensive on 
Bangla Desh, we are told, 


has started paying off. Govern- . 


ment’s rectitude has-earned silent 
approbation of international com- 
munity. 

The West, especially the USA, 
should be obligated to this coun- 
try for not escalating a crisis that 
would have made their “prag- 
matic silence” on the issue not a 
very rewarding exercise. After 
all, few Governments would have 
exercised such admirable restraint 
against the kind of provocations by 
the Pakistani military junta. 

It does not need an uncanny 
political acumen to perceive.the 
rewarding political and economic 
possibilities the emergence of an 
independent Bangla Desh hold 
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for this country. Its economy 
would receive a powerful shot 
in the arm from the mutually 
beneficial trade relations. 
` We could divert sizable portion 
of defence expenditure to deve- 
lopmental purposes, for the mili- 
pressure from a truncated 
Pakistan would be eased. On the 
political front, communal forces 
would receive a smashing blow, 
depriving Right reaction of power- 


_ ful diversionary issues. 


Instead of cashing in on a 
situation pregnant with rich re- 
wards,. we chose to arouse the 
conscience of the world. We 
even attempted a more ambitious 
exercise of moving the inter- 
national community which has 
opted for a policy of masterly 
inactivity on the issue. On the 
former objective we can claim 
success: Yahya Regime has been 
placed in the dock; it lies nailed 
one after the other. 

This, of course, is no mean 
achievement. But how does this 
help Bangla Desh? For that 
matter, how does this help this 
country, saddled now with more 
than three million unfortunates 
from Bangla Desh? 

Let us face the cruel fact. 
The powers — USA and UK— 
which could successfully pres- 
surise, even ease the military 
regime out of power with little 
cost to themselves, have chosen 
to sustain it. And you cannot 
blame them. Why should they 
oblige India by removing the 
counterpoise so necessary for the 
“balance of power” on this sub- 
continent? 

The argument of genocide 
is hardly relevant here; Big 
Powers could not care less for 
moral imperatives if their national 


interests were not involved. Of - 


course, the moral argument come 
panes if the boot is on the other 
eg. 

But our Government seems 
remarkably persistent in its effort 
to move the immovable. The 
mild stirrings in the international 
community hold for it a glimmer 
of hope. And it needs this so 
badly. 

The developments in Bangla 
Desh have placed it in a not- 
very-enviable position. It opted 
against immediate recognition 
and the follow-up action for good 


reasons; that, however, is no 
longer relevant. Immediate re- 
cognition, it was argued, would 
not help the people of Bangla 
Desh: it would confuse the issues 
and deprive them of the sympathy, 
and possible support, of the world 
community. Recognition, there- 
fore, could wait till the world 
recognised the independent charac- 
ter of the Bangla Desh struggle— 
and this country received a clean 
chit. 

On this score we seem to have 
succeeded fairly well. Only the 
demonstration of independent 
character of their struggle has 
done the ple of Bangla Desh 
precious little good. We of 
course, have received the certi- 
ficate of good conduct—and a 
refugee problem with far-reach- 
ing economic and political dimen- 
sions in the bargain. 

In retrospect, it seems that 
the Government’s stand was 
governed by assumptions which 
it either did not, or could not, 
check. It is possible that not 
only the Press but the Govern- 
ment, too, overestimated the 
strength of resistance. It was 
fondly hoped that the freedom 
fighters would be able to hold 


-on till the onset of monsoonand 


then strike the body blow to 
Pak troops bogged down in the 
marshy terrain. 

Could it be that the euphoria 
generated by the heroic struggle 
was so contagious that it w 
the perspective of our policy 
planners? On the face of it, 
it seems incredible; for Govern- 
ments, generally, do take popu- 
lar sentiment into account but 
are not dictated by it in plan- 
ning policy. But, then, if the 
Government had correctly as- 
sessed the lasting capacity of 
the resistance, they should have 
anticipated the magnitude of the 
refugee problem. Or did it 
hope that Pakistan would stop 
genocide after they gained con- 
trol of all the strategic points 
in Bangla Desh? 

To be fair, options open to 
the Government dictated caution. 
Recognition along, it is true, 
could be of little use to Bangla 
Desh. The follow-up action pre- 
sented a cruel dilemma. Massive 
arms aid could not help: Mukti 
Fauj was—and still is—short on 
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men trained to handle the sophis- 
ticated and heavy armour which 


alone could worst Pak army. . 


The other option—desperate 
but the most effective-- was some 
sort of military intervention. 
Obviously, this carries the dan- 
ger of full-scale war with Pakistan. 
We could, of course, take on 
Pak army. But then we would 
run the risk of isolation from 
the world community which, 
unlike Big Powers, we cannot 
*afford—or so we think—to hold 
in contempt. And then who 
could guarantee that the cynical 
Chinese would not capitalise 
the situation while the going 
-was good? 


Economic Deterrent” 


The most powerful deterrent, 
perhaps, was the economic fac- 
tor—tather the internal political 
repercussions generating from 
this factor. Curiously, this factor 
has been treated as an unmen- 
tionable both in official and Press 
comments. The cost of war 
with Pakistan would put a tre- 
mendous strain on the already 
not-very-strident economy of the 
country; and that too at a time 
when the Government seems to 
be making a genuine effort to put 
it on an even heel. 

Economic discontent thus ge- 
nerated would claim the political 
capital so assiduously accumulated 
by Smt Indira Gandhi over the 
last year, popular euphoria for 
Bangla Desh notwithstanding. 
This, surely, is not the kind of 
options a Government would go 
in for if it could help. 

But, ironically, the Govern- 
ment is left. with the only course 
it has tried to side-step. The 
refugee problem has made the 
economic argument no longer 

- relevant. International help, we 
are told, is forthcoming. But 
how much? And for how long? 

A world community inured 
to mass-killing (remember Viet- 
nam) cannot be depended upon 
to bail India out of the kind of 
crisis that the problem portends. 
The Government seems quite 
conscious of this cruel fact. 
This, perhaps, is why it has fixed 
the deadline of six-months for 
the return of the refugees to their 
homeland. 
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But for whom is this deadline 
meant? Surely, the Government 
does not expect Pakistan to 
oblige. -Obviously, it is counting 
upon the West, the United States 
in particular. It is only they who, 
along with UK, can pressurise, 
through sheer economic blockade, 
the Yahya regime into imple- 
menting a “political solution”— 
a phrase that connotes different 
things to different people. 

The Government has planned 
a fresh diplomatic offensive direc- 
ted to this end. The Prime Mini- 
ster has fired the first salvo in 
her recent statements warning, 
in a more forthright manner than 
hitherto, against the threat to 
peace’on the sub-continent. The 
warning seems to-have registered. 
And this country is being advised 
restraint! 

But what if this offensive, too, 
fails? Already we have been told 
that these countries cannot help 
in the “disintegration of Pakistan”. 
Will it then be possible to side- 
step the last option open to us— 
localised military intervention? 

We could, if we leave Bangla 
Desh people to fend for them- 
selves: let them wage a guerilla 
war for which classic objective 
conditions exist in Bengla Desh. 
They will, of course, eventually 
win after going through the 
prolonged agony a guerilla struggle 
demands. But it will be a long 
wait—not for the people of Bangla 
Desh alone. 

This country, too, for years 
to come will have to wrestle 
with a refugee problem carrying 
explosive social and political pos- 
sibilities. And communal forces, 


notwithstanding their recent poli-. 


tical debacle, are very much alive. 
Time might not be running out 
for the people of Bangla Desh, 
it certainly is for this country. 


Hard Choice 


The only option now left to 
this country is regcognition with 
requisite follow-up action: mili- 
tary aid in men and material. 

This, indeed, is a hard choice. 
True, economic argument is no 
longer relevant: the cost of keep- 
ing refugees is estimated to out- 


' weigh that of possible confronta- 


tion with Pakistan. But the 
attitude of Chinese remains one 


of the imponderables. On cur- 
rent reckoning, China is not 
likely to intervene, apart from 
needling India here and there. 
At present they are too preoccu- 
ied in mending their diplomatic 
ences in a determined bid to. 
acquire “respectability” to go 
in for an adventure. 

Humbling India might have been 
a tempting exercise for China 
at some other time, but not now; 
and certainly not when-it would 
cost them the goodwill of Bangla 
Desh people for good. And 
Chinese, for all their arrogance 
of power, are hard-headed realists. 
Besides, one does not fight for 
a stake without running some 
risk. . 

As regards the attitude of 
other interested powers, it is time 
this country tells them that for 
too long it has cared about their 
fine susceptibilities on ‘‘non-in- 
tervention’. They have been 
forewarned. Why should we be 
held responsible for the conse- 
quences of their policy of masterly 
inactivity? 


Remarkable Flexibility 


Let us not overdo concern 
for proprieties: the passion for 
not only doing something right 
but also appearing to be doing so. 
The international community, 
on past record, has shown re-" 
markable flexibility. It is prone 
to accept fait accompli; it is only 
the failures that it takes to task. . 

The necessary corollary to 
this is that the patriotic forces in 
Bangla Desh must intensify their 
resistance against the Pak military 
junta. The provisional Govern- 
ment of Bangla Desh must view 
this struggle in a larger canvas 
and act as the leading and mobilis- 
ing force. It must work actively 
and untiringly to forge a national 
liberation front of all the forces 
fighting against the occupation 
army. Otherwise, whatever may 
be the compulsions to whick 
India is subjected, and even if 
West Pakistani colonialists are 
driven out, they will inherit a 
Bangla Desh in a state of political 
chaos and uncertainty. 

The problem however, would 
be nearer home. The people 
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T= future of Bangla Desh would depend to a very 

large extent on developments in West Pakistan. 

The ability of the military regime to cope with the 

situation for any length of time would be almost 

ay dependent upon the reaction ‘in its home 
ase. 

Before discussing reactions and the situation 
in West Pakistan, a few basic points need to be empha- 
sized. First, it would be wrong to talk about West 
Pakistani reaction as if the whole area was a unified 
entity. One could talk in terms of West Pakistan 
versus East Bengal only as geographical entities. 
Politically and emotionally speaking, it would be far 


better to analyse reactions in various provinces of — 


Pakistan rather than areas as a whole. It would, thus, 
be appropriate to talk about Punjabi, Sindhi, Baluchi 
or Pathan reactions. 

Secondly, some areas of Pakistan having been main 
beneficiaries of the exploitation of East Bengal could 
not be expected to show much of a sympathy for the 
struggle there. Emotional and geographical distances 
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have been such that there has been little contact 
between regional, nationalist struggle in the eastern 
wing and liberal democratic movement in the various 
parts of West Pakistan. Neither has any significant 
attempt been made by Bangla Desh leadership to 
solicit West Pakistani popular support for their cause. 
In fact, in this lies one of the main failures of the 
Bangla Desh leadership that it was unable to estab- 
lish an authentic dialogue with democratic elements 
in the Western wing. Hence, it would be naive to 
expect any outburst of strong reactions in favour of 
Bangla Desh at least in the first phase. 

Thirdly, because of various -political, economic 
and geographical factors, some powerful elements in 
Pakistan, especially the Punjabis and a section 
of Pathans have come to develop a vested interest 
in what may be called the unity and integrity of Pakis- 
tan. This vested interest has been buttressed through 
relentless ideological propaganda. Islam, with all 
its extra-national ramifications has been a major moti- 
vation of nationalism propounded by the Pakistani 
ruling elite for the last 23 years. Although it did not 
make much of an impact in East Bengal, it had cer- 
tainly become an important factor in the thinking of 
a large section of West intelligentsia. The mere fact 
that the world sees in the war in Bangla Desh the 
demolition of the two-nation theory is expected to 
bring an average Punjabi or an urban Pathan more 
solidly behind efforts to keep Pakistan united. 

The military junta has been playing upon the fear 
in the Punjabi or Pathan minds that separation of 
East Bengal would start the process of disintegration 
of different areas of West Pakistan which would in 
turn be swallowed by Hindu-India. Such thinking is 
being daily reinforced through a relentless propa- 
ganda war unleashed from all the publicity media 
which are officially and, to a large extent, efficiently 
controlled. 

Fourthly, India as a factor becomes far more 
important for Punjabis and a section of the Sindhis 
and Pathans, than it ever was for the Bengalees. 
The Kashmir problem has always remained a symbol 
of confrontation with India for an average urbanite 
of West Punjab. The war in 1965 again evokes bitter 
memories. Thanks to a totalitarian control of all 
media, thought and information, there has hardly 
been any liberal thinking on that score. 

Some powerful sections in West Pakistan have 
developed a vested interest in the continuation of 
this conflict. Military bosses belonging mainly to 
extreme West Punjab and the Western parts of 
North West Frontier Province would naturally like 
that an atmosphere of tensions is kept up so that the 
justification for large defence expenditures could 
always be provided. With the loss of East Bengal 
such a justification would obviously be reduced. 
Neither could vast fiscal resources be obtained to 
support such a huge war machine. Association with 
the army of a large number of Punjabis, Baluchis 
and Pathans has further provided political and emo- 
tional base for the regime to solicit support against 
India and consequently against Bangla Desh. 

Keeping in mind these factors, one could have 
expected a very strong outburst of sympathy and 
support for the military regime in its war against 
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Bengla Desh. The military rulers on their part have 
been doing everything possible to play upon those 
very factors which could have produced such reactions. 
One of the major motivations in Yahya Khan’s cam- 
paign against India has been his desire to “solidify” 
support from Pakistan by making the whole con- 
flict look like a confrontation between India and 
Pakistan. It is being continuously stressed by the 
propaganda media that Hindu-India has an eye on 
East Bengal because it had never reconciled iteself 
to the fact of Partition. After East Bengal was finished, 
it would direct its attention towards West Pakistan 
and start the same process in Sind, NWFP and 
other areas, However ridiculous this approach might 
appear to Indians or to neutral observers anywhere 
in the world, it was expected to win a good deal of 
support in West Pakistan. 

Unexpectedly, however, nothing of the sort 
happened. As a first reaction, a sullen silence descen- 
ded upon West Pakistan. This silence underlined one 
of the most glaring failures of the Yayha regime. 
in handling the present conflict. In -spite of all its 
efforts, the ruling junta was not able to turn this 
fight into a confrontation between Hindu-India 
- and West Pakistan. It remained what it actually is— 
a fight between a military dictatorship and 75 million 
people. 


Industrial, Agrarian Unrest 


The first indication of the popular apathy to- 
wards the war was provided by the fact that despite 
a reign of terror unleashed by the military regime, 
industrial and agrarian unrest in West Pakistan has 
been spreading. Immediately after the promulgation 
of the war on Bangla Desh, clashes between the mili- 
tary and industrial workers were reported from many 
pee of West Pakistan, especially industrial cities 
ike Karachi, Lahore and Lyallpur. Firing bad to be 
resorted to by the military to quell the trouble in 
Karachi and Lyallpur. Reports of agrarian unrest 
have also been pouring in from the countryside in 
West Punjab and the NWFP. 

Pakistani newspapers have: been talking about 
“a land grab movement” threatened by the National 
Awami Party in NWFP and by the Peoples’ Party 
in West Punjab. Several clashes have been reported 
between the landlords and tenants in Charsada area 
of the North West Frontier Province. The situation 
had become so serious that even the Governor of 
the Province had to admit publicly that the troubled 
area was being placed under the charge of a punitive 
police force and collective fines would be imposed 
upon the people. From Punjab also, reports have 
come of a large number of clashes between the land- 
lords landless peasants in districts of Jhang and 
Sheikhupura. Three members of the National Assem- 
bly from West Punjab have been arrested by police 
on charges of inciting trouble. 

The mere fact that the military administration had 
to resort to strong repressive measures against the 
press in West Punjab is also an indication that the 
situation today is far different from 1965, although 
the regime was very keen to present it in the same 
colour, It is also noteworthy that charges have been 
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levelled against the Editors of four leading newspapers 
of Lahore, the Nawa-e-Waqt, Kohistan, Javdan and 
Musawat. While the last named is an unofficial organ 
of Bhutto’s People’s Party, the other three are centrist 
and Right-wing papers. None of them could be accu- 
sed of having pro-Indian sympathies. In 1965 , some of 
these very newspapers had gone out of their way to 
place their services at the disposal of the regime 
in the war against India. Today the military regime 
is compelled to prosecute them as “anti-national 
elements”. Closure of a well-known Urdu weekly, 
Afaq, on the charges of “misreporting about situa- 
tion in East Pakistan”, is also significant. 

Abdullah Malik, a well-known figure in the pro- 
gressive movement of Punjab from the pre-Partition 
days, has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment and a fine of Rs 60,000 for, what a military 
spokesman said, “inciting the people to violence and 
spreading wrong information about East Pakistan 
in a speech in Lahore”. 

At the same time, West Pakistani intellectuals in 
London, who are probably the only people who can 
speak freely, have openly condemned Yahya’s war 
against Bangla Desh. Signatories to the appeal issued 
by West Pakistan Committee for support to Bangla 
Desh in London, included, beside Tariq Ali, well- 
known names like writer Hamza Alvi, trade unionist 
Naseeim Bajwa and Air Commodere Jangua, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s statement from Kabul also 
provided an indication that mass sentiment in the 
NWFP was turning increasingly against the Establish- 
ment. It should be noted that the Pakhtoon leader 
made this forthright statement condemning the Yahya 
regime, knowing fully well that his followers in the 
National Awami Party, led by his son Abdul Wali 
Khan, would be accused of being Indian agents. The 
resignation of Wali Khan from the National Awami 
Party appears to be based, however, merely on per- 
sonal grounds and no political significance seems to 
attached to it. 


Sick of War 


Anyhow, now that even Bhutto has started asking 
for a “negotiated and political settlement with East 
Pakistan”, shows that the people in West Pakistan 
are increasingly getting sick of the war. A major 
motivation in Bhutto’s plea for negotiations with 
East Pakistan is, of course, the desire to get himself 
inducted into power as early as possible. But an equ- 
ally important factor is the changing mood in areas 
like Punjab and Sind which Bhutto has been trying 
to articulate. Had the regime been able to whip up 
a mass hysteria, no West Pakistan politican would 
have dared plead for negotiations with those ele- 
ments whom Yahya Khan has dubbed “‘trecherous and 
anti-national”. 

Besides Bhutto, who was himself a major instru- 
ment in launching Yahya Khan’s war on Bangla 
Desh, many other Pakistani politicans including 
Centrists and Right-wing leaders like Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan, Mumtaz Daultana and Air Marshal 

“Noor Khan have been quietly pleading for a liberal 
policy towards East Bengal. It is, of course, obvious 
that they do not want an independent Bangla Desh 
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if they can help it. At the same time, the cost of war 
is becoming so prohibitive that all those who try to 
articulate the people’s feelings are compelled to give 
an expression to the fact that East Bengal cannot be 
kept under military occupation at all costs. 

Besides political, industrial and agrarian unrest, 
there has also been a great deal of linguistic trouble 
in some areas, especially Sind. 

In early May, G.M. Syed, the well-known Sindhi 
leader, along with the leading Sindhi poet Sheikh 
Ayyas and a number of leading workers of his Sind 
United Front, were arrested and detained on the 
charges of “fomenting anti-national sentiments 
among a section of the people”. 

G.M. Syed has been a former Chief Minister of 
Sind and also an important member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League under 
Jinnah. He organised the Sind United Front a few 
months ago and left on a pilgrimage in the 
beginning of the years. When the war started in 
Bangla Desh, pro-establishment newspapers came 
out with the theory that he had gone abroad to orga- 
nise help for Sheikh Mujibur Rehman and to foment 
trouble in Sind. 

This organised campaign at character assassi- 
nation of a well-respected leader show that the regime 
was most unhappy with the vast influence which 
G.M. Syed still wielded, in Sind, especially among 
the writers, intellectuals and students. The main 
grudge which the regime has been bearing against 
the Sind United Front and its memtor, G. M. 
Syed, has been the popularity of ideas of secular 
nationalism among the Sindhi Youth. G. M. Sayed 
has, for example, been accused of coining the “Jai 
Sind” slogan which has gripped the imagination of 
Sindhi students almost in the same way as “Jai Bangla” 
in Bangla Desh, Pakistani newspapers have also been 
complaining against the “Jai Sind” movement whose 
main objective is to attain complete autonomy 
for Sind and to ensure proper development of Sindhi 
language and culture. 


Sind’s Linguistic Agitation 


How powerful the movement has become was 


illustrated by the large-scale language riots in Hydera- . 


bad Sind, Mirpur Khas and other areas in October 
last year and January this year. The main cause of the 
riots which claimed over fifty lives according to 
official estimates, was the demand that Sindhi should 
be made the medium of instructions as well as of 
official work in Sind Province. 

Demands have also been made for proper place 
being given to other regional languages in West 
Pakistan, as against Urdu which is supposed to be 
the mothertongue of only about five per cent of the 
total population. Punjab, which had hitherto been 
considered a bastion of conservative ideas has wit- 
nessed a great deal of cultural upsurge connected 
. with the Punjabi language movement. Some of the 
leading Urdu poets belonging to Punjab have lent 
their support to the demand that Urdu be replaced 
by Punjabi as medium of administration and edu- 
cation. 

While it would be far-fetched to suggest any 
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direct link between the war in Bangla Desh and the 
agrarian and industrial unprest in West Pakistan, it 
would be extremely naive to ignore the singificance 
of such developments at a time when the rulers 
were trying to project that the nation was locked in 
a life-and-death struggle against Indian infiltrators 
and Hindu-imperialists. 

Such expressions of dissent and unrest in West 
Pakistan is in complete contrast with the scene 
during thè warin 1965 when the Ayub regime, through 
massive propaganda drive, was able to achieve a 
tremendous sense of national unity. During the Bangla 
Desh crisis, however, there might not have been any 
large-scale possitive expression of sympatby for 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, yet the mere fact that the 
war has not been able to put a moratorium on re- 
gional, economic, linguistic and political controver- 
sies shows one of the most vulnerable weaknesses 
of the regime, The fact that the war has left the people 
rather cold and unconcerned is further underscored 
by the rising momentum of demand for regional 
autonomy and secular nationalism being raised in 
various West Pakistani Provinces. 


Contributing Economic Factors 


Along with the desire for democracy and for re- 
gional autonomy, economic factors are also contri- 
buting to isolate the military regime from the people 
in West Pakistan. The price of war in economic 
terms has already started telling upon the daily life 
of the people. Newspaper reports suggest a sudden 
spurt in prices, especially of items like tea, tobacco, 
jute goods, fish, mutton and the betal leaf—the pan. 
While the prices of tea and tobacco are reported 
to have risen by about double, a pan leaf has already 
become rare and an item of great luxury. The News- 
week has estimated that the military operations 
alone in East Bengal cost Ialamabad about two million 
dollars a day (Rs 1.50 crores). 

By the middle of May a spiralling rise in prices had 
started attracting even official attention. Gen. Yahya 
Khan had convened a conference of Military Gover- 
nors to discuss the food situation. In Washington, 
M.M. Ahmed, Economic Adviser to the Pakistan 
President, had disclosed that his country did not 
have food stocks for more than three or four months. 
In an area like West Pakistan which has been doing 
reasonably well in the matter of food production, 
such an announcement would naturally cause a great 
deal of alarm. Even the semi-official Pakistan Times 
has to admit that prices of essential commodities 
have arisen by about fifty per cent following the war, 
thus creating “‘the worst crisis in Pakistan’s history”. 

Devaluation of Pakistan rupee by 100 per cent 
appears to be imminent in view of pressures from the _ 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
Further promise of aid to Pakistan was reported to 
have been withheld owing to the Government’s 
hesitancy to bring its currency at par with its real value 
in international exchange markets. The Newsweek 
had quoted the market price of Pakistani rupee 
at Rs 11.20 per dollar, while its official value conti- 
nued to be Rs 4.76 per dollar. 

The reason for this spectacular fall in the value 
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of Pakistani currency is not merely the complete 
stoppage of exports from Bangla Desh. It is also due 
to an increasing demand for imports of commodi- 
ties which were hitherto being procured from Bangla 
Desh. The price of newsprint, for example, has been 
reported to have arisen by three-fold following the 
war. Wreckless inflation resorted to by the military 
regime to pay for the war has been anothér factor 
adding to the dismal picture on the economic front. 

There has also been frustration over the realisa- 
tion that the war in Bangla Desh would also mean 
continuation of military dictatorship ‘at home. 
The regime is obviously not in a position to oblige 
those who have been suggesting that pending a settle- 
ment in East Bengal, power should be transferred to 
popular representatives in West Pakistan. Bhutto, 
who had been instrumental in providing many an 
alibis for the military regime, appears to have once 
again been ditched. He has been demanding restora- 
tion of civil liberties and initiation of a process of 
democratization. He has asked for transfer of power 
before June 30, 1971. 

The demand has been rejected by the men who 
tule and are determined to do so While Bhutto has 
been ignored, a large number of his followers have 
been put behind the bars. They include the General 
Secretary of the Punjab People’s Party, two members 
of the National Assembly and three of the Provincial 
Assemblies. While no one would today consider 
Bhutio’s bona fides as a democrat with any degree 
of seriousness, his campaign for democracy does 
indicate the existence of widespread discontent among 
the people over the continuation of the military rule. 
This lends ominous potentialities to the posture of 
the People’s Party Chief who, till yesterday, was 
acting like a public relations officer of the military 


regime, 
Trouble inside Eatablishment 


Simultaneously with the assumption of such an 
anti-establishment posture by Bhutto, came reports 
to simmering trouble in the Palace itself. Many of 
the knowledgeable foreign correspondents have hin- 
ted about the possibilities of a shake-up in the military 
junta, following trouble and stalemate in its operations 
against Bangla Desh. The existence of a hard core 
of Hawks having intimate relations with Bhutto 
has been commonly talked about. No one can say 
with certainty that just as this hard core had egged 
General Yahya Khan to precipitate matters in East 
Bengal, he would not be forced to take a desperate 
step towards India as well. This would not merely be 
to attract world attention but also to gamble for 
consolidating public opinion in its favour at home. 

It is not merely a coincidence that the report 
of the so-called Commission of Enquiry into the hi- 
jacking of an Indian Civilian aircraft came just at 
the moment when such challenges were becoming 
more and more real for the regime. The so-called 
findings of the Commission had accused the two 
hijackers of being Indian agents. This should not be 
dismissed merely as a joke of the year. Neither 
could this clumsy attempt to malign India could be 
attributed solely to the desire of appearing innocent 
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before world opinion. 

While one need not discuss the fantastic nature 
of the allegation that the hijacking was managed 
and manipulated by India, it would be interesting to 
note that an important aspect of the so-called 
findings of the Commission of Enquiry has been the 
desire on the part of the military rulers to place 
Bhutto in the wrong. The Commission’s disclosures 
about the alleged “Indian hand in hijacking”, came 
at a time when Bhutto’s passion for power had 
once again assumed dangerous proportions for the 
military clique. 


Junta Traps Bhutto 


Bhutto, it may be mentioned, has been too 
closely associated with the “Kashmir Liberation 
Front”, headed by Maqbool Bhutt who had claimed 
credit for the hijacking. Maqbool Bhutt had boasted 
a day before the hijacked plane was destroyed that 
the “whole of Pakistan is under our palm”. The 
destruction of the plane was hailed as victory—-of 
Pro-Bhutto elements in West Pakistan, particularly 
in the Pakistan-held Kashmir. Significantly the 
Commission has accused Maqbool Bhutt also as being 
an Indian agent. He has subsequently been arrested. 
The so-called inquiry report thus became a part of the 
adhd game which has been going on in Rawalpindi 
ollowing the war. 

By debunking ventures like hijacking with which 
Bhutto was too closely associated, the regime had 
not only attempted to mar his personal image, but 
also tried to expose him as an irresponsible politician. 
Who knows if a further “enquiry” would not implicate 
him directly into the so-called conspiracy in which 
his trusted lieutenants have already been involved. 

The whole spectrum of political and economic 
life in West Pakistan is thus beset with pressures 
which have left no options before the regime that to 
resort to its well-worn out gimmick of anti-Indianism. 
But seeing the mood in West Pakistan, it could be 
said that the anti-Indian gambit would suffer as 
miserable a failure as have been all other calculations 
of the military- regime. 

Talking about popular mood in West Pakistan, 
it is becoming: obvious that a realization is growing 
that the the only way some parts of East Bengal could 
be kept under bondage would be through the ruthles- 
sness associated with colonian rule of the worst 
type. Moreover, it is being faintly felt that the only 
way West Pakistan can hope to have democracy is 
by getting rid of the threat of a Bengalee ma- 
jority in a united Pakistan. This threat has so 
far been used by the military regime to stifle voices 
raised for a federal democratic system of govern- 
ment. It is also being realised that military occupa- 
tion of Bangla Desh is a lever in the hands of the 
junta against democratic opinion. If there were no 
East Pakistan to be ruled, little justification would re- 
main for the continuation of military rule. It is no 
coincidence that twice when the Martial Law was 
imposed the only justification given was the situation 
in East Pakistan. Even now every measure against 
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Not 
Physico- 
chemical 
Pollution 
Alone 


SCRUTATOR 


COLOGY, or environmental sci- 

ence, has been drawing much 
attention these days, for better 
survival. 
_ Atmospheric and water pollu- 
tion, nuclear fall-out, noise nui- 
sance, etc are some of the re- 
cognised environmental hazards 
which threaten the health, life 
and ‘peaceful existence of man- 
kind. These pollutants are physico- 
chemical in nature and are increas- 
ing despite health codes, muni- 
cipal rules and special regulations. 
They will reach critically dange- 
rous level in a few decades or 
centuries if we do not try to con- 
trol them from now. 

But, there are other pollutants 
which are not of physico-chemical 
orgin but which are more dange- 
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rous to human existence. War 
psychosis, political treachery, 
communal hatred, bureaucratic 
stranglehold, economic exploita- 
tion, etc are more dangerous pol- 
lutants than the physico-chemical 
ones. 

Even, if the physical and chemi- 
cal environments are cleaned up, 
the potitico-economic administra- 
tive pollutants will bring death 
and devastation to humanity in 
not too distant a future. These 
have already started with a ven- 
geance. The killings in Vietnam 
and in Bangla Desh, the apar- 
theid policy in South Africa, the 
suppression of the Black in the 
United States of America, Chris- 
tian-Muslim riots in the Phili- 
ppines, political assassinations in 
many countries, economic and 
cultural domination through neo- 
colonialism, suppression of talent, 
bureaucratic gangsterism and 
administrative vandalism are 
some of the biggest ecological 
problems today. 

The pollutants of this kind are 
ejected by the few vested interests, 
like a few chimneys that belch out 
poisonous fumes affecting the 
entire community. The common 
citizens are up against any kind 
of pollution whether it is physico- 
chemical or politico-economic. 
But, those who are responsible for 
the pollution, though in a minori- 
ty, have a solidarity among them- 
selves. In this respect, people 
and their governments do not 
see eye to eye with each other. 

This feature is highlighted in 
the genocide in Bangla Desh 
which is still continuing. While 
the peoples opinions all over the 
world are stongly against the 
massacre and suppression of de- 
mocracy, practically none of the 
governments today have clearly 
taken a firm stand against such 
pernicious pollutions in the pre- 
sent day world. 

Modern fighting weapons are 
being openly or surrepticiously 
supplied by some world powers 
to the aggressors. Excepting the 
Soviet Union, no other govern- 
ment of the world has taken any 
official stand against the genocide 
committed by the Pakistani army 
in Bangla Desh. 

Many ideological hypocrisies 
are coming to the surface. China 
who cries for the “people”, has 


taken a stand to support the West 
Pakistani military power in its 
genocide rampage against the peo- 
ple who won a massive victory 
in the democratic election in De- 
cember 1970. 

The report made recently by 
Mr John Stonehouse in the House 
of Commons that 200,000 people 
had been killed (in East Bengal or 
Bangla Desh) in cold blood by 
the Pakistani Army ‘has not stirred 
the conscience of the British 
Government which also received 
other eyewitness reports earlier. 

Senator J. William Fulbright 
disclosed in Washington that the 
State Department had refused to 
give Senators a report from an 
American official in East Bengal 
saying that US silence was seen 
as a tacit approval of the mas- 
sacre of Bangla civilians by foresc 
of the Pakistani Government. 
Fulbright, Chairman of US 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, said: “They declined to 
make available to us the direct 
reply from the field, they will 
only make their own summaries 
and views available to the Com- 
mittee.” 

The silence of the United 
Nations on the question of Bangla 
Desh highlights the environmental 
mutation of human sensitiveness. 
Intellectual and moral pullution 
has gone very deep, indeed. 
Humanity is vulnerably exposed 
to national and international per- 
versity. 

The world is, curiously enough, 
diverted to deal with the problems 
of smoke, traffic noise and other 
relatively minor environmental 
discomforts. Perhaps, we have 
lost all sense of proportion. Or, 
are we looking for an escape from 
the real responsibility? 

There has been considerable 
response from the intellectuals 
and thinkers of the world against 
genocide, barbarism and ruth- 
less exploitation. At this highly 
explosive and critical juncture 
most of the governments are sit- 
ting on the fence and watching 
the balance of power. 

If political expediency is the 
only consideration, the world 
has no escape from death and 
annihilation. There is little com- 
fort that the vested interests 


- will also be wiped out in the 


bargain. 
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Could 
Genocide 


be 
Averted ` 


| 
Bangla 
Desh? 


OBSERVER 


“qF Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 

had not insisted on his six- 
point programme, this horrible 
massacre would not have taken 
place. Mujib could have taken 
over the administration on any 
compromise formula, and then 
could have shaped the constitu- 
tion of his choice.” 

This kind of opinion is heard 
in many quarters after Pakistan’s 
barbarity came to light. ` One 
cannot go back in the time-scale 
and correct Mujib. To say that 
Mujib was too stubborn can only 
weaken the faith in his leader- 
ship. The main question is: 
“Could the Pakistani military ge- 
nocide in Bangla Desh be averted 
by any compromise except virtual 
surrender-of democracy?” 
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The two-decade old history of 
Pakistan is very clear on this 
question. Subjugation and ex- 
ploitation of the eastern wing by 
the western wing military power 
is a fact documented in Pakistan’s 
national statistics. The two wings 
are culturally distinct nations 
though both are Muslim count- 
ries. The common religion meant 
nothing: West Pakistani Muslim 
army is killing lakhs of Bangla 
Desh Muslims. 

Besides economic exploitation 
of the eastern wing by West Pakis- 
tan, Bengali language and culture 
were sought to be destroyed. The 
students’ revolt (1952) halted the 
cultural ouslaught at least for 
some years, 

Besides systematic economic 
exploitation and cultural pressure 
which show the true relationship 
of West Pakistan with the eastern 
wing, the events following the 
Pakistani election in December 
1970 further reveal the motives 
and currents of the military re- 
gime. 

Election was_ duly conducted 
by the military regime. The re- 
sult apparently shocked them. 
There was not enough fragmenta- 
tion of votes to justify retention 
or control of power by the 
present military junta. The Awami 
Teague, headed by Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman merged with 
an absolute majority. 

Hopes belied, the military 
clique had to sit up. General 
Yahya Khan made a mock gesture 
of his love for democracy and said 
that Mujib would be the future 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. But 
power was not transferred. Noth- 
ing happened in the next two and 
a half months. Meeting of the 
National Assembly was dodged 
and postponed. Time was needed 
by the military junta to prepare. 

General Yahya Khan went to 
negotiate with Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman in Dacca in the second 
week of March. By then the 
military plan took shape for a 
crackdown. Discussions over the 
Awami League’s six-point pro- 
gramme went on withits ups and 
downs for eleven days. By then 
the army took up their positions. 
Shiploads of troops and supplies 
already (March 10) left Karachi 
port for eventual reinforcements. 

As soon as the arrangements 


were finalized, General Yahya 
Khan snapped the negotiations 
and flew away from Dacca, and 
let loose army fury on the civilian 
population, starting with the Uni- 
versity,. Press and the sleeping 
pomenom] in the night of March 
25-2 


ee General Yahya Khan 
nor Sheikh Mujibur Rahman gave 
separately or jointly any state- 
ment that the talks had failed. 
The army crackdown came sud- 
denly before any official announce- 
ment of the conclusion of the 
talks. It is, therefore, clear that . 
the eleven-day discussions by the 
Military Dictator was only to 
gain time, and the army crack- 
down on civilian population had 
nothing to do with the success 
or failure of the talk. 

W.A. Wilson, staff corres- 
pondent of the Montreal Star, 
said in his despatch: “All of 
the most powerful General of 
Pakistan’s ruling military clique, 
including President Yahya Khan 
himself, were deeply involved in 
planning, supervising or comman- 
ding the Dacca massacre which 
plunged this country into civil 
war two weeks ago. It was a 
carefully organized military opera- 
tion, not a case of the local com- 
mander, Lt-Gen Tikka Khan, 
engaging in excessive force on 
his own initiative.” 

The Harvard study by Profes- 
sors Mason, Dorfman and Marg- 
lin (Mainstream May 15, 1971) 
observes: ‘Indeed, in retrospect 
it would appear that the West 
Pakistani officials were never 
negotiating in good faith; nego- 
tiations were a way to forestali 
an open break until sufficient 
numbers of West Pakistani troops 
could be brought to the scene to 
unleash a terror whose full di- 
mensions are only now becoming 
known.” 

The army crackdown came, as 
it did, simply because the military 
dictatorship of Pakistan never 
wanted to part with its power, 
election or no election, compro- 
mise or no compromise. 

Does transfer of power de- 
pend on the sweet will of the ruling 
Government that has lost its 
locus standi after a general: elec- 
tion ? Does it require an OK 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Sugar 
Industry 


Take-over 


BISHAN KAPOOR 


AN over dose of sugar in the 
political life of Uttar Prad.sh 
has created “diabetic” coditions 
and become a contributory factor 
in perpetuating its uttar back- 
wardness. . 

Sugar to UP is the same as 
oil to Kuwait. The economy of 
this vast and sprawling State with 
population of more than eight 
crores, exceeding that of France 
and Canada put together, is 
overwhelmingly sugar-based. The 
mills which produced Rs 220 
crores worth of sugar during the 
1968-69 season, paying the ex- 
chequer Rs 40 crores by way 
Excise levy, provided employ- 
ment to more than 85,000 workers 
who earned Rs 15 crores in 
wages. More than 20 lakh sugar- 
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cane farmers of the State are 
attached to these mills. Including 
their dependents, about one crore 
inhabitants of rural UP are sus- 
tained by the sugar industry., 
Despite such key role of the 
sugar industry, it remains private- 
owned, barring four factories in 
the cooperative sector. 
Curiously, the growth of sugar 


` industry in Uttar~Pradesh was 


mainly due to the policy of 
appeasement followed by the Bri- 
tish colonial rulers of the Indian 
Big Bourgeoisie. This became 
urgent when the British suffered 


- utter failure in crushing the kisan 


movement during the thirties. 
The Tariff Board, presided over by 
one Mathews, was asked by the 
then Government of India, on 
May 20, 1930, to examine the 
data available and recommend 
how best the twin objectives of 
expanding the cultivation of sugar 
cane and the use of machinery 
for the manufacture of sugar 
could be achieved. 

The Report of the Tariff Board 
was published in 1931 which 
provided the basis for the legis- 
lation of Sugar Protection Act of 
1934 by the Central Legislature. 

Like jute of Bengal, sugarcane 
was dangled as a bait before the 
Indian capitalists in Uttar Pra- 
desh for providing a reactionary 
base in this region for the British 
rulers. 

The protection provided by the 
British enabled the sugar indust- 
tialists to earn huge profits. The 
Swadeshi capitalists including 
Bajaj and Nevatia, who started 
the Hindusthan Sugar Mills in 
Lakhimpur Khiri district, ear- 
ned 126.80 per cent profit in 
the very first year of installation 
ofthe factory in 1933-34. Initially, 
the capital outlay of this concern 
was Rs 65,00,000 and now it has 
become one of the top factories 
in Asia with distillery and allied 
concerns attached to it. 

Soon after India’s Indepen- 
dence, sugar barons indulged in 
profiteering and, according to the 
Report of the Sugar Enquiry 
Committee headed by Sri Ganga 
Nath Jha, former Judge of Alla- 
habad High Court, they also smug- 
gled out about 50,000 tons of sugar 
to Pakistan and thus created an 
extra-ordinary crisis which shock 
the country. ' 


Out of 187 sugar factories in 
the whole of India, 71 are located 
in Uttar Pradesh alone, of which 
41 are public limited concerns. 
Although the first cooperative 
factory was started in UP at 
Biswan in 1933-34, the total 
number of such concerns, do not 
exceed more than four. 

The Indian Big Business has 
devéloped interest in sugar, the 
bulk of which is produced by 
joint stock companies. Dr M. M. 
Mehta in his Combination Move- 
ment in Indian Industry, has noticed 
that out of 166 sugar mills working 
in the Dominion of India in 
1949, 51 were in the hands of 
16 managing agents. 

A recent study on the subject 
by LG. Patel Committee says 
that on March 31, 1966, a total of 
192 joint stock companies were at 
work which were managed by -` 
managing agents. The managed 
companies accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of the paid-up capital. 

There is a system of interlock- 
ing directorships which concent- 
rated economic power in fewer 
hands. Through social links such 
as dynastic marriages, these sugar 
barons have brought the control 
over a number of units under one 
family umbrella. Within a narrow 
territory of the region of Lucknow, 
Gola and Masodha, the owners 
of sugar concerns have joined 
together by the “‘dynastic mar- 
riages”’. 

Although the sugar industry 
is one of the older industries in 
the country, it has continued to 
make significant progress in recent 
years. Since the beginning of 
planning in the country, sugar 
production has been more than 
doubled. It has become a prime 
mover of our rural sector economy 
in many directions. 

It has also given birth to many 
subsidiary and ancillary industries, 
notable among them are confec- 
tionery factories operating in India 
turning out 23,000 tonns of pro- 
ducts based on sugar. The molas- 
ses provided base for distilleries 
producing alcohol. 

Recently, there was scandal of 
molasses in which the UP sugar 
barons were involved. According 
to the report published in Com- 
merce, molasses were sold in the 
Punjab at fabulous price and 
thus they earned huge profits. 
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The first Wage Board for the 
sugar industry had- made a useful 
study of the farms owned by 
sugar factories. In UP, out of 
69 factories 26 have 25,870 acres 
of land which have been declared 
surplus under the ceiling act. The 
farm owned by the sugar unit of 
the Birlas in Lakhimpur Khiri 
district became the centre of land 
agitation last year when CPI 
Chairman S.A. Dange courted 
arrest, 


Controlled Newspapers 


In the evidence that the UP 
sugar industry had tendered before 
the UP Industrial Tribunal in 
a bonus case , the several interest- 
ing informations were made avail- 
able. 

While some of the factories 
were running printing presses, 
others owned dairies and power 
houses. The Birla-owned sugar 
factories of Sehora and Aira had 
shares in the Hindustan Times 

‘Ltd New Delhi. The new India 
Sugar Mills Ltd and the Oudh 
Sugar Mills Ltd jointly own the 
Bihar Journals. They have also 
controlling interest in the News- 
pepers Ltd., that has been publish- 
ing the Leader and Bharat. It 
was because of these controlling 
authority of the sugar industry 
over newspapers that the chain 
papers vomit venom against na- 


tionalisation of sugar in Uttar- 


Pradesh. 

It is commonly agreed that 
sugar factories in UP are mostly 
junks; they are “sick” concerns. 
While two plants are 60 years old, 
thirty six are within the range of 
35 years to 40 years. Majority of 
them are older than twenty years 
which is supposed to be the nor- 
- mal life of sugar machinery. 

But they continue to work as 
old and sick mills; none of 
them have replaced their old 
plants. Although many of them 
have expanded themselves, the 
expansion has been done in a 
haphazad and lop-sided manner 
considering the interests of the 
Money Bags. - 

The condition of these sugar 
factories are so appalling that 
the note prepared for the Sugar 
Development Council during Sri 
C.B. Gupta’s regime observed that 
unless top priority was given to 
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dealing with these problems there 
was every possibility that, with 
the exception of a small ùÌumber 
of modern and efficient units, 
the remaining factories in UP 
would gradually die away. 

According to this note, sum 
of Rs 28.20 crores would imme- 
diate require for rehabilitation, 
modèrnation and expansion of 
these sugar factories. 

Such a situation poses the 
roblem of the future of these 
actories which have outlived their 
utility in the presnt competitive 


world. Should the State continue . 


to dole out funds to the sugar 
barons for maintenance of the 
old and sick mills, or take them 
away in the public sector, mo- 
dernise them and run them on 
the lines, beneficial to the society. 

The sugar barons true to the 
role assigned to them by the Bri- 
tish rulers, have functioned as a 
bulwark of Reaction. There has 
always been confrontation of prog- 
ressive forces with machinations 
of the sugar tycoons. During the 
pre-Independence period, national 
leaders including Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Dr Rajendra Prasad expressed 
open sympathies with the strik- 
ing sugar workers in 1940. 


The Pioneers 


The sugar - mill worker were 
the pioneers in raising the demand 
for sugar nationalisation. As early 
as on November 27, 1946, the 
sugar wing of the INTUC, at its 
conference at Khadda under the 
leadership of the late Harihar 
Nath Shastri, adopted a resolu- 
tion demanding nationalisation of 
the sugar industry. 

After a lapse of fifteen long 
years, the question was raised 
by the veteran Leftists, Sri Genda 
Singh during a meeting of UP’s 
Planning Board which was presid- 
ed over by the then Chief 
Minister, Dr Sampurananand. 
Since this demand had a favour- 
able response from the Chief 
Minister, the sugar barons saw 
to it that Dr Sampurananand was 
replaced. 

Within five weeks of the event, 
Sri S.K. Patil was found speaking 
at Kanpur, on October 22, before 
the All-India Conference of Sugar 
Merchants that “the Govern- 


ment would not be happy to saddle 
itself with yet another heavy 


‘responsibility by nationalising the 


sugar industry because it was 
over-burdened with the running 
of too many public sector under- 


takings”. 
However, the demand for 
nationalisation of the sugar 


industry continued to rever- 
berate in every nook and corner 
of the State, despite the fact that 
Sri C.B. Gupta openly decried it. 
Later, he made it an issue with the 
Centre and vainly - tried to 
put the blame on the Govern- 
ment headed by Smt Indira 
Gandhi. The powerful Uttar Pra- 
desh sugar lobby exerted all its 
efforts to scuttle this move 
and in this game some 
INTUC leaders played the role 
of agents of sugar tycoons. 


Demand Snowballs 


Soon after taking over, Chief 
Minister Charan Singh of BKD 
Congress coalition, declared that 
one of the important tasks of 
his Ministry would be to natio- 
nalise the sugar industry. This 
was included in the Governors 
Address which mentioned that 
within a month a committee 
would submit its report. 

No doubt a committee was 
constituted under the chairman- 
ship of Cabinet Minister of BKD, 
Sri Virendera Verma, which in- 
cluded Congress Leftist Genda - 
Singh and business magnate and 
confident of Chief Minister Cha- 
ran Singh, Sri Prithivi Nath Seth, 
MP. It did prepare a report sug- 
gesting take over of the sugar 
industry. But the report was shel- 
ved and had not see the light of 
the day till today. 

The Bombay Session of the 
Congress adopted a resolution de- 
manding the nationalisation of 
the sugar industry. This resolution 
was moved by Sri Kamlapati 
Tripathi as the President of the 
UPCC. He now holds the reins 
of administration as the Chief 
Minister of Utter Pradesh and yet 
the nationalisation of sugar in- 
dustry is nowhere in sight. 

During her election campaign 
in the mid-term poll to the Lok 
Sabha, Smt Gandhi repeated her 
pledge before the eletorate of Uttar 
Pradesh. It was because of the 


powerful impact of this parti- 
_ cular demand that the stalwarts of 
“the sugar lobby including Sri 
Kashi Nath Pande, Leader of 
INTUC, Sri Prakash Mehrotra, 
PRO of the Hindusthan Sugar 
Mills, and Sri Jai Narain Rathi, 
an employee of the Birlas, were 
badly defeated and routed in the 
elections. Among those elected 
are prominent Leftist leader, Sri 
Genda Singh, and trade unionist 
Jagdish Chandra Dixit who have 
been openly and insistently calling 
for nationalisation, 

It is no longer a secret that the 
resources of the sugar barons were 
mostly kept at the disposal of the 
SVD Ministry headed by Mani- 
ram-defeat fame, Sri T.N. Singh. 
The mid-term poll proved not 
only to be matter concerning the 
very existence of the SVD partners, 


. but also for the sugar barons who 


were fighting a losing battle 
against nationalisation. 

In order to oblige its patrons, 
the faceless Ministry of Sri T.N. 
Singh allowed the accumulation of 
arrears of cane dues which have 
come to the staggering figure of 
Rs 40 crores. 

There are reports from various 
parts of the State that the sugar 
barons are not paying anything 
at all, so much so that in one 


7 district of Deoria alone the am- 


ount has exceeded Rs 5 crores. 
Instead of availing this op- 
portunity of accumulation of 
arrears of cane dues for taking 
action against the erring and 
defaulter factories, the Tripathi 
Ministry has reportedly recom- 
mended bank advance of Rs 13 
crores to the sugar tycoons of the 


Social Sciences 


State. 

However, Chief Minister Tri- 
pathi, while addressing sugar mill 
workers at Barabanki on April 
19, declared that the sugar na- 
tionalisation resolution moved by 
him and passed by his party at 
its Bombay Session was not a 
mere piece of paper. It was 
bound to be implemented as it 
was the only course open to put 
the crippled sugar industry back 
on its feet. The manner in which 
it should be done, however, had 
yet to be decided. 

The people of Uttar Pradesh 
are eagerly looking forward for 
the implementation of this pledge. 
Because on it depends not only the 
fate of the Tripathi Ministry in 
Uttar Pradesh, but also the destiny 
of the Left and democratic move- 
ment in the premier State of India. 
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Mysore 
Land 


Reforms 
Act 


S. V. VELANKAR 


T= history of land reforms in 
India is essentially the history 
of committees and confessions of 
the Indian National Congress— 
oft repeated but never implemen- 
ted for reasons that are not far 
to seek. 

If it was the view of Jawaharlal 
Nehru as early as in 1933 that 
“the wind is blowing to the villages 
and to the mudhuts where dwell 
our poverty-stricken peasantry, 
and it is likely to become a hurri- 
cane, if relief does not come to 
them”, Sri Y.B. Chavan in his own 
style has been emphatic that 
“green revolution will not remain 
green” in the absence of a land 
-Tevolution. : 

The Report of the Congress 
Economic Programme Committee 


4 


(1948) presided over by Jawaharlal 
Nehru proclaims, among other 
things, “All intermediaries between 
the tiller and the State should be 
eliminated. The maximum size of 
holding should be fixed,” and so 
on. The Report of the Agrarian 
Reforms Committee goes a step 
further and stipulates a “‘far 
reaching” programme for the 
conferment of security of tenure, 


‘a programme of rent fixation, 


ceilings on land holdings, etc. 

Conferences of Chief Minis- 
ters are held, National Develop- 
ment Council meets, Planning 
Commission writes to Chief Minis- 
ters, drawing their attention to- 
wards the need to implement 
urgent land reform measures. 
A working group on Land Re- 
forms is constituted, it reviews 
the progress and implementation 
of land reforms, makes recommen- 
dations and stops at that. 

In his memorandum on land 
reforms, submitted to the Bombay 
Session of Congress in 1969, Sri 
H. D. Malaviya has correctly 
noted: “In the course of the 
last twenty years, a plethora of 
land legislations have been enac- 
ted in India for effecting land 
reforms. In fact nowhere in the 
world have land reforms legisla- 
tions been so voluminous as in 
India, but nowhere else were there 
so many loopholes left in the 


enactments enabling the vested. 


interests to defeat the spirit of 
the law and exploit them for their 
own purposes.” In fact, this elo- 
quent and earnest or comment 
exposes the myth called the imple- 
mentation of land legislation. 

All argue vehemently that de- 
layed, faulty and half-hearted 
implementation leads to rumbling 
of discontent and at times violent 
outbursts. But the politicians of 
Sri Nijalingappa’s type disagree 
whenever the question of imple- 
mentation of these progressive 
measures arises. The “free” 
press comes to their rescue — 
quite understandably—with bold 
headlines like “blow to demo- 
cracy”, “India sold to Russia”, 
and so on. 

Sri Gappa (Thanks to ‘Blitz’ 
for giving us this short version of 
his name) when he was the Chief 
Minister of Mysore, wanted to 
“move with the times” but at the 
same time he wanted to keep up 


the glory of the feudal landlords 
in the countryside. This solo- 
monish politician has “implemen- 
ted” land reforms in such a 
subtle manner, that it cannot be 
outdone by any Chief Minister 
of any State for a long time to 
come. 

He was well aware of the in- 
terests of his property-loving feu- 
dal henchmen but for whose 
support he could not dream of 
continuing in office even for a day. 
Peasants were complacent that 
after all something was being 
done for them, while the landlords 
were happy that it was never 
meant for implementation for a 
good number of years. 

He indulged in doubletalk 
and doublethink and on one fine 
morning ran away to Delhi to 
become the “king maker”. An 
examination of the Mysore Land 
Reforms Act and the rules made 
thereunder will convince even 
a layman that this much publicised 
“progressive step” is actually a 
step ın reactionary direction and 
how the poor tenants are fooled 
by its provisions. 

The Mysore Land Reforms Act 

enacted in 1962 and amended 
four times, came into force on 
October 2, 1965. The cabinet at 
the time of the dissolution of the 
Assembly, was thinking of amend- 
ing it further. Section 104 of the 
Act laid down that the ceiling limits 
would not apply to plantations 
of cardamom, coffee, pepper, rub- 
ber and tea. The big plantation 
owners have been spared—thanks 
to Gappa’s courtesy. 
. This Act, save the eighth 
section, is not applicable to re- 
ligious institutions, charitable in- 
stitutions, private and public trusts. 
This is not applicable to leases 
of land granted to or for the bene- 
fit of any industrial or commercial 
undertakings. 

The tenants under the guidance 
of the Kisan Sabha „have been 
agitating to secure this section 
amended so as to make this Act 
meaningful. They demanded that 
the Act should be made applicable 
to all lands including temple 
lands so that the benefits were not 
denied to a large section of the 
peasantry. Ceiling limits should 
be fixed for plantations. The pub- 
lic and the not-so-public trusts 
should be brought within the 
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purview of this Act, if the exploita- 
tion by these so-called trusts was 
to be eliminated. 

The greatest worry of the 
tenants is the Section VII of the 
Act which lays down the proce- 
dure for fixing the fair rent. 
This fair rent shall be paid by the 
tenants annually and such rent 
shall not exceed the one-fourth 
of the gross produce or its value 

cash in the case of a land 
possessing assured irrigation and 
one-fifth of -the gross produce 
or its value in cash in the case 
of any other land. 


Willing Tool 


We are concerned here with 
the manner in which the fair 
rent is determined and un-scienti- 
fic and irrational attitude adopted 
by the fahsildars. Rules lay 
down that the tahsildar shall 
determine for the taluk the average 
yield for each of the principal 
crops for such of the seven classes 
of land with reference to the 
classification value of each land 
whether such land is “good land”, 
“medium land” or “inferior land”. 

It is the tahsildar of a taluk 
who classifies the land and 
determines the gross produce 
per acre. The result of such 
a classification and determination 
of average yield of crops depends 
entirely on the sweet will of the 
tashildar. It is no wonder that 
in most of the cases, he becomes 
a willing tool in the hands of the 
landlords for obvious reasons. 

The average yield of a first 
class paddy field is twenty quintals 
per acre, same is the yield of the 
second and third class paddy 
fields! There is great scope for 
manipulation as is evident from 
the notifications published by 
these officers. . 

Whenever a notification is 
published, either the landlords 
or the tenants will prefer an appeal 
before the Deputy Commissioner 
of the district concerned. In 
many instances the notification 
is quashed by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The tahsildar is direc- 
ted to issue a fresh one, which 
again may shake the ‘fate of its 
predecessor and years will pass 
till there is no final notification! 

The only way to get over this 
difficulty is to determine the fair 
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rent on the basis of the land- 
revenue. The tenants’ associa- 
tions affiliated to the Kisan Sabha 
are pursuing the Government for 
fixing the rent at five times the 
land revenue. This is the only 
rational and logical method to 
avoid unnecessary litigation. 
Section 22 of the Act deals 
with the eviction of tenants by 
the landlord. If a tenant fails 
to pay the rent for a period of 
two consecutive years, the land- 
lord may move a petition for 
eviction of the tenant. If just 


_for non-payment of rent a tenant 


is to be evicted without giving him 
sufficient time, this Act is of 
no use to the peasantry. That 
was the position before the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

This section should be amend- 
ed immediately keeping in mind 
the social objectives and hard 
realities of life. The tenant should 
get sufficient time—including in- 
stalment facilities—to pay the 
rent. 


Post-dated Cheque 


Section 44 of the Act is of a 
dubious character being a powerful 
tool in the hands of the land- 
lords to perpetuate their domina- 
tion. In view of this Section, 
the whole Act looks like a post- 
dated cheque that cannot be cash- 
ed during the life time of this 
generation! This Section speaks 
of the vesting of lands in State 
Government and conferment of 
ownership on tenants. Though 
the Act has come into force in 
1965, the real ownership is to be 
conferred on the tenant only at 
a future date, to be notified in 
the official Gazette. This is 
called the date of vesting. 

The -date of vesting may not 
come for decades at this rate of 
implementation. From the date 
of vesting (God alone knows 
this date), the compensation is to 
be paid to the landlord. It shall 
be the aggregate of fifteen times 


‘the fair rent in case of the big 


landlords and twenty times the 
fair rent in case of the small land- 
lords. Up to the date of vesting, 
the tenant will pay the rent, 
after that date, for twenty years, 
he has to pay the same as com- 
pensation. . 

This Section clearly denies 


the fruits of land reforms to this 
generation, though one cannot 
guess about the future generation. 
The Kisan Sabha is pressing for 
an amendment to this section: it 
asked the Government to declare 
the date of vesting here and now! 
The compensation should be 
reduced, 

Under Section 14, the land- 
lords are inducing the tenants 
to surrender their lands volun- 
tarily. Though such surrenders 
are'to be approved by a court, 
being capable of using all sorts 
of tactics, it is not impossible 
for landlords to extract confes- 
sions from tenants to this effect. 


Organised Movement 


Even if a tenant does not want 
to cultivate the land, for whatever 
reason, such land should not be 
given back to the landlord, but 
it should be vested in the Govern- 
ment for a while. It can be 
leased out later to a landless 
agricultural labourer for culti- 
vation on such terms as may be 
determined by the Government. 

It is the firm belief of the Kisan 
Sabha that tenants should be 
associated with the implementa- 
tion of the Act. If state power 
is not willing to further the cause 
of the poor tenants, a well-organis- 
ed kisan movement is the only 
saviour of the situation, At 
times there are tensions here and 
there. It will be commendable 
if the land revolution remains 
peaceful. 

The people have already in- 
dicated their mind through the 
ballot. Being afraid of the con- 
sequences of the ballot, the land- 
lords have taken to bullets. The 
writing on the wall is un-mis- 
takable. The only doubt which 
arises in the minds of tenants is 
whether the Members of Parlia- 
ment from Mysore, or the new 
Assembly which is expected to be 
constituted after the poll, will 
be able to read it correctly. 

Even greater doubt that haunts 
is whether even after reading it, 
they will be prepared to act in 
time. The example of Kerala 
is there for all to follow. The 
time for action has come. People 
hope that their expectations will 
not be belied this time as was the 
case previously. 
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Removal 
of 
Poverty: 
Initial 
Steps 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


WEN the Congress under the leadership of Smt 
Indira Gandhi entered the election arena with 


the slogan of removal of poverty and leading the- 


country towards socialism, the people responded to 
her call of strengthening her hands. 

` The parties which stood for status quo met their 
Waterloo and the majority gained by the ruling 
Congress surpassed the expectations of even their 
most optimistic leaders. Such victory of the ruling 
Congress was unprecedented. The Congress whose 
fortunes were declining with every successive election 
suddenly witnessed a sharp ascendency. In the 
elections it gained more than three-fourth of the seats 

for the Lok Sabha. 

Having won the elections in a massive way after 
arousing the expectations of the masses and instilling 
in them the hope that Congress means business this 
time, it was expected that the ruling party will address 
herself very seriously to the problems of the country 
particularly the problem of eradication of poverty 
and unemployment. Nobody expects that these 
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problems can be solved overnight but what was ex- 
pected that a rigbt beginning will be made and the 
path of rapid economic yor ag along with 
social and distributive justice will be firmly taken. 

How massive is the problem of poverty in the 
country can be had from the fact that the per capita 
monthly expenditure of the poorest 5 per cent of the 
population is Rs 6. The next 5 per cent has a per 
capita monthly expenditure of Rs 8 and the next 10 
per cent of Rs 11. Thus, one-fifth of the Indian 
population lives on less than Rs 11 per month or less 
than 35 paise per day, according to the latest National ’ 
Sample Survey. These figures are at 1960-61 prices. 
For the rural population, the per capita monthly 
expenditure is Rs 22 and for the urban population 
Rs 30. More than 60 per cent of the rural population 
lives on less than Rs 20 or less than 67 paise a day 
and the percentage of urban population of the same 
category is more than 40 per cent. These figures 
relate to the year 1967-68 at constant prices of 
1960-61. > 

A significant fact revealed by the latest National 

Sample Survey is that the per capita consumption 
of the poorest 5 per cent in the rural areas and the 
bottom 40 per cent of the urban dwellers had declined 
in 1967-68 over the figures of 1960-61. This corro- 
borates the common observation that the poorer 
sections of the population have not only not gained 
anything from the planning process but they have 
actually experienced a decline in their living standards. 
This highlights the question of distributive justice 
in a growing under-developed economy. What is 
happening in India as revealed by the NSS data is 
that the expenditure of the top classes is increasing 
fast but that of the poorest sections has actually declin- 
ed and that of the middle sections has improved 
only marginally. The per capita monthly expenditure 
of the top 5 per cent in the rural areas is thirteen times 
that of the poorest 5 per cent, and the corresponding 
figure for the urban areas is seventeen times. 
a matter of fact, the disparity is much higher because 
the NSS data does not cover the homeless poorest, 
nor the figures of consumption of the richest are fully 
disclosed by such families. 

As a functional group the landless who form one- 
fifth of the total rural households happen to be the 
poorest. The condition of one-fourth of the land- 
owning households who own less than a acre is also 
not better. Among the land owning households, 
the top one per cent own as much as 15 per cent of 
the area, notwithstanding the farce known as ceiling 
on landholdings. 

As regards the wholly unemployed, their figures 
are constantly on the increase. The same incr 
from 33 lakhs in 1951 to about 140 lakhs in 1970, 
and if the present trends continue, will cross two 
crores by the end of the present decade. 

Now what is the basic question involved in the 
problem of poverty? The country is not poor in 
natural endowments nor is there a lack of manpower. 
But what the country lacks is the instruments of pro-- 
duction on which to work upon. This is called capital 
equipment, It is this lack of capital equipment which 
prevents us from fully utilising the natural resources 
or the manpower available in the country. Thus, 
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the central task in the economic development or re- 
moval of poverty is the building of capital equipment. 

There was a time when much reliance was placed 
on the advanced countries of the West that capital 
equipment will be coming to this country on easy 
terms. But the interest payments on the existing 
foregin debts has become so burdensome that any 
reliance on foregin aid and assistance should be 
ruled out. It will be by internal efforts that the neces- 
sary resources should be mobilised to increase the 
stock of capital equipments. 

Now resources can be diverted towards the pro- 
duction of capital equipments by restricting expenditure 
on consumption goods. There can be no question 
of restricting the consumption of poorest classes but 
when the country is so short of capital, all expendi- 
ture on luxury goods and other wasteful items should 
be drastically restricted. But what we are witnessing 
in the country is just the opposite. 

Resources are mobilised by taxing the consumption 
of the poorer classes and -the resources so mobilised 
are squandered by the Government in ever-rising 
non-development expenditure. For example, the non- 
development expenditure of the Union Government 
increased from Rs 2,245 crores in 1966-67 to Rs 
3,103 crores in 1970-71, or an increase of Rs 858 
crores in four years. 

The record of the State Governments is no better. 
The non-development expenditure of the State Govern- 
ments increased from Rs 2,712 crores in 1967-68 
to Rs 3,810 crores in 1970-71, or an increase of Rs 
1,098 crores in just three years; and the process goes 
on unabated. 

The Government has not touched the income of 
the richer classes in any big way in the vain belief 
that the richer classes who alone have savings to be 
invested will invest their surplus income in productive 
enterprises, thereby increasing the stock of capital 
goods. There is not much wrong in this thinking but 


the tragedy is that the richer classes of Indians are , 


not entrepreneures or forward-looking. They are 
only interested in getting rich quickly without under- 
taking any risk. So trading, moneylending, specula- 
tion, etc appears to them to be much more rewarding 
than setting up an industrial unit with all the risks 
and labour involved in it. Some of them may take 
to purchase and sale of urban land which has become 
very profitable due to rise in population and growing 
urbanisation. If we take the figures of dividends 
distributed by the corporate sector and the figures 
of capital investment by the private sector in industrial 
ventures we find a wide margin. The reason is 
that the dividend income is not ploughed back in 
fresh investments. 

Working under the same thinking the Government 
has helped the rural rich, first, by not taxing them 
at all and, secondly, by making the resources avail- 
able to them to improve agriculture. It is no secret 
that large landholders are the main beneficiary of the 
cooperative credits and the benefits available through 
the medium of community development. As a mat- 
ter of fact the whole community has been taxed to 
put resources at the command of the rich farmers. 

In view of the urgency on the agricultural front, 
there was nothing wrong in diverting funds to agri- 
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culture, but if the surplus so generated is not plough- 
ed back to agricultural investment but is allowed to 
be wasted in non-productive manner, it is a matter 
of deep concern to the community. What is hap- 
pening in village India is that a tiny section of the rich 
population has grown inordinately rich. They have 
all the agricultural surplus to dispose of and the rul- 
ing high agricultural prices have inordinately bene- 
fited them. When for the current wheat crop the 
Agricultural Price Commission recommended a cut 
of Rs 3 in the procurement price in view of larger 
produce and also to halt the inflationary pressure, 
the Government turned the suggestion down. This 
shows that the Government depends heavily of the rich 
agricultural classes as regards modernisation of 
agriculture. 

But the fact is that the new rich in rural India, 
instead of modernising agriculture is more interested 
in acquiring the land of their less fortunate brethren. 
This class is fast replacing the traditional money 
lenders as has been revealed by the surveys of the 
Reserve Bank. They have also learnt the art of hoar- 
ding for which only the traders were accused. In 
consumption standards, they copy the urban rich who 
in turn copies the western rich. 

Thus the precious resources which are accuring 
to the richer classes, both in the rural and urban sectors 
instead of being utilised in productive investments, 
are frittered away in wasteful and non-development 
expenditures. As the Government expenditure is 
also heavily oriented towards non-development 
items, the net result is that investments in the economy 
are far short of the requirements. Not only that, 
the net investment in the economy has declined from 
14 per cent at the end of the Third Plan period to 
9 per cent in 1970. There is little increase in the 
Plan outlay figures. The same has hovered round 
Rs 2,250 crores annualy since the end of the Third 
Plan. Recently it has been stepped up to Rs 2,822 
crores, ‘but taking into account the rise in prices, 
the amount in real terms is not higher than that 
what was at the end of the Third Plan in 1965-66. 

The upshot is that the basic task of increasing 
the investments in the economy by taking appropriate 
measures particularly by eliminating non-productive 
expenditure both on the part of the individual and the 
Government has been ignored. There is no evidence 
so far that there is any awareness of the malady. 
Things are being left to luck and chance. 

It is apparent that unless a complete change in 
policies is made, the problem of poverty cannot be 
tackled, much less solved. In its absence we shall 
continue to witness the spectacle of stagnation to- 
gether with inflation and greater disparity in the In- 
dian economy. 
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PAKISTAN AFTER INDEPENDENT BANGLA DESH 
(Continued from page 18) 


democracy is sought to be justified by the so-called 
“extra-ordinary conditions in East Pakistan”. 

Thus, while the military, top bureaucracy and 
about twenty industrial tycoons might have a vested 
interest in the continuation of the colonial rule, 
ordinary people would find the cost of war too pro- 
hibitive. Whatever benefits West Pakistan had been 
reaping from colonial exploitation of East Bengal, 
would appear to be negatived when weighed in terms 
of continuatoin of the conflict. 

As we have already discussed, the military regime 
has always tended to identify itself with West Pakis- 
tan. All this has tended to give an impression to 
superficial observers that West Pakistanis have 
developed a vested interest in the maintenance of 
military rule over Bangla Desh. The developments 
in West Pakistan would show the hollowness of such 
a conclusion, 


Islamabad’s Dire Predicament 


k 


It is no doubt true that a positive sentiment 
favouring the freedom of East Bengal has yet to grow. 
But like all the people of the metropolitan countries 
faced with the crisis of a costly colonial war, realisa- 
tion would soon be dawning upon the popular mind 
that war would not pay. The creation of India-Phobia 
which had yielded remarkable dividends in the 1965 
war, had failed to click this time. Except for a handful 
of reactionary leaders, no one has come to support 
the stand of the military regime on any of the impor- 
tant internal or foreign issues. The crisis of identity 
being faced by various regions of West Pakistan has 
thus placed Islamabad in a very difficult predicament. 

Military rulers fully realise that the logic behind 
the continuation of military rule cuts at the very root 
of the aopa gone of the West Pakistanis. They had 
over-whelmingly voted in favour of a democratic 

- political order and had categorically rejected all those 
who had any association with the military. Bhutto’s 
majority in Punjab and Sind could only be explained 
in terms of people’s search for a viable civilian answer 
to the military dictatorship. His anti-Indian posture 
during election campaign was merely incidental and 
he used to bring in India only to “keep the record 
straight” about himself. There is already some evi- 
dence to suggest that he is in danger of losing much 
of his popularity. In fact, he has already lost quite 
a bit of it. Reports have already come of revolt in 
his People’s Party in Punjab. 

Before the Martial Law was clamped down in its 
most rigorous form, many West Pakistani leaders had 
pleaded for a negotiated settlement with Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman. Leaders like Air Marshal Nur 
Khan of the Council Muslim League, Wali Khan of 
the National Awami Party, and Mufti Mehmud of fhe 
Jamait-ul-Ulema had strongly denounced Bhutto for 
his campaign against the people of Bangla Desh. 

Air Marshal Nur Khan had gone to the extent of 
saying that the six-point programme of autonomy 
could be as beneficial for Punjab, as it would be for 
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the Bengalees. The fact that the Council Muslim 
League is known to be a Rightist party, wedded to 
the ideals of unity and integrity of Pakistan, and is 
also the second largest political group in Punjab 
lends a special significance to such pronouncements. 
Leaders of the smaller Provinces, especially ot 
Baluchistan and NWEP, have always been enthusias- 
tic supporters of the ideas of a loose federation which 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had been propounding. 

Only a day before the war was declared on Bangla 
Desh, Wali Khan, the leader of the majority party 
in Baluchistan and NWFP, (who has now resigned), 
has met Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and had assured 
him of his full support. The present silence of those 
West Pakistan leaders could only be attributed to the 
reign of terror which the Martial Law has imposed. 

Recently there has been a great deal of thinking 
among West Pakistani intellectuals stressing the need 
for a reappraisal of Pakistan’s destiny. This would 
imply dissociation from South-east Asia and a 
link-up of West Pakistan with the West Asian region. 
Such trends of thought are likely to be strengthened 
in case the army gets bogged down in the marshes of 
Bangla Desh, 

A fundamental problem which the military regime 
faces today is its extremely narrow socio-economic 
base. Unlike the Ayub regime, the present ruling 
elite is not indentified with the most powerful pro- 
vince in West Pakistan, the Punjab. Among a dozen 
most important officers of the Establishment, hardly 
one-fourth are Punjabis. Barring the Air Force, 
no service is headed by an officer from the Punjab. 


Sitting on Volcano 


The fact that most of the army officers are Pathans 
has, however, not been much of an advantage to the 
Establishment in the NWFP. Pathan sentiment for 
regional autonomy has been so strong that the compo- 
sition of the Central leadership would hardly make a 
material difference. This also explains persistent ru- 
mours about the existence of a group of powerful 
military officers who would like to elbow out General 
Yahya Khan on one pretext or the other. The asso- 
ciation of Bhutto’s name with some of the potent 
trouble-makers in the army, lends ominous signifi- 
cance to the reports that a coup was round the corner 
when General Yahya Khan was forced to declare 
war on Bangla Desh. Any failure or even a military 
stalemate could mean political upheavel in West 
Pakistan. 

While talking about West Pakistan, a special word 
is needed about the Punjab. The Punjabis have been 
generally associated with the exploitation of East 
Bengal. The image of the Punjabis as a people has 
been the darkest in the eyes of the Bengalees. This is 
grossly unfair, at least in the present circumstances. 
It is perhaps due to a popular misconception in 
Bangla Desh, that has tended to associate almost 
every West Pakistani, including Urdu-speaking refu- 
gees from Bihar, with the Punjab. Drawing a parallel 
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with India, one could say that misconception about 
Punjabis in Bangla Desh, is almost similar to the 
popular belief in North India, where any one from the 
South is regarded as a “Madrasi”. ~ 

With vehemence the Punjabis point out that 
neither General Yahya Khan, nor Bhutto and not 
even General Tikka Khan is a Punjabi. Punjabi share 
in the army and the civil services is far less than other 
West Pakistani people. Whatever economic, political 
. or emotional stakes the Punjabis might have had in 
keeping East Bengal under bondage in the past, the 
attraction for maintaining this colonial rule is fast 
disappearing due to the changing socio-economic 
conditions. : 

A fact which is generally ignored is the changing 
mood of the people in Punjab. This change of mood 
has been conditioned by socio-economic changes, 
brought about during the last decade. Newspaper 
reports, for example, indicate a very poor response 
in the Punjab to recent recruitment drive by the mili- 
tary. The people apparently do not consider military 
service attractive enough to offer themselves as mer- 
cenaries. Reports by Pakistani experts in recent years 
have continuously talked about the lack of enthusiasm 
among the Punjabi educated youth to join the officer 
corps of the defence services. This, in turn, ex- 
plains the apathy with which the Punjabis, hitherto 
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regarded as the back-bone of West Pakistani Esta- 
blishment, view President Yahya’s war. 

Punjabi intellectuals have been at pains to explain 
that sins of exploitation by a han of West Pakis- 
tani industrialists should not be attributed to the 
people of Punjab. Out of the 22 topmost industrial 
families who are known to control 70 per cent of 
Pakistan’s organised economic resources, only two 
are Punjabis. Those like the Isphanis, Hasoons Adam- 
jees, and Daud Seths, who have dominated the eco- 
nomy of Bangla Desh have nothing to do with the 
Punjab. Gains of such exploitation have accrued to 
a small coterie of persons who simultaneously control 
the military, trade and commerce, as well as bureau- 
cracy. The fact that Punjabi prosperity is attributed 
to agriculture and small-scale industries has further 
convinced the common man in Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi that General Yahya Khan was not fighting his 
war. - 
What is true of the Punjab is even more true of 
Sind, not to speak of NWFP and Baluchistan. 
Realisation is growing everywhere in West Pakistan 
that the people as such have nothing to gain from the 
continued exploitation of Bangla Desh. The only 
people who have a stake in the war and in the exploita- 
tion are the ruling brass-hats and a handful of indus- 
trial tycoons and landed gentry. 
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WEST ASIA 


Over 
to 
Rogers 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


i is clear now that the Soviet 
Union has won the first round 
of major diplomatic moves made 
by the two Super Power in West 
Asia. ; 

The signing of the 15-year 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooper- 
ation-between the Soviet Union 
and UAR puts on record the 
relations between the two. coun- 
tries in terms of strict duties and 
obligations, which were till now 
only implied. It is now for 
Rogers, US Secretary of State, 
to make the next move. 

The visit of Soviet President 
Podgorny to Cairo has achieved 
two things: it has for the time 
being ensured the continuance of 
Nasser’s domestic and foreign 


policies, and it has rebuffed US 
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attempts to drive a wedge in the 
relations between Moscow and 
Cairo. 

While the US press has charac- 
terised the Rogers visit to West 
Asia as a dismal failure, it has 
already hailed the Podgorny 
visit as a significant victory for 
Soviet diplomacy. The New York 
Times writes that the Treaty 
further cements the relations 
between Egypt and the Soviet 
Union, and that Washington 
will have to give up the hope 
of weakening Soviet positions 
in West Asia for a long time. 
The Lóndon Sunday Times echoes 
similar views. 

There is no doubt that the 
Rogers visit to the West Asian 
countries and the internal deve- 


` lopments in UAR did cause some 


apprehensions in Moscow about 
the course of Egyptian policies, 
The Podgorny visit was probably 
undertaken to find out the facts. 

The signing of the Treaty 
indicates, however, that all is 
not well in Cairo. It is possible 
that Moscow suggested the need 
for a treaty to raise informal 
telations to the level of obliga- 
tions, and the Egyptian leaders 
must have welcomed it in view 
of their disillusionment over the 
Rogers visit. 

In any case, the “dialogue” 
which some Egyptian leaders 
wanted to open with Washington 
turned out to be, as before, the 
dialogue of the deaf. Rogers 
found Tel Aviv more congenial 
to his purpose and promised Tel 
Aviv more arms. This, in turn, 
has made the militarist leaders 
in Israel more intransigent. 

However, -it is also true that 
ifever there was a hope in Wash- 
ington that it could do business 
with a Right-wing group of leaders 
in Cairo, this hope has now dis- 
appeared. The Sadat group, 
whatever may be its political 
coloration, cannot run away from 


- facts. 


The 15-year Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation, in fact, 
goes far beyond the earlier frame- 
work of the bilateral relations 
between Moscow and Cairo. 
Also, this is the first time that 
Moscow has entered into such a 
treaty with a non-socialist country. 
(The UAR in Moscow’s eyes is a 


- socialist-oriented country.) When 


ratified by both the parties, the 
provisions of the Treaty will be 
solemn obligations to both. 

Apart from economic and 
military assistance, there are 
three significant aspects of the 
treaty to be noted: 

(1) The Treaty envisages wider 
cooperation and direct connection 
between political and public 
organisations in the two countries. 

(2) The Treaty commits the 
two countries to have regular 
consultations on all major ques- 
tions of concern to them. In 
the ‘event of developments creat- 
ing, in the opinion of both of 
them, a danger to peace or viola- 
tion of peace, they will contact 
each other without delay to con- 
cert their positions with a view 
to remove the threat. 

(3) Each of the parties will 
not enter into alliances and will 
not take part in any groupings 
of states, in action or measure, 
directed against the other party. 

As if to reinforce the Treaty 
intentions, the joint communique 
issued at the end of the Podgorny 
visit mentions that the Soviet 
side appreciates the determination 
of the UAR leadership to follow 
the progressive, anti-imperialist 
road to which Nasser had adhered 
and which was determined in 
the “National Action Charter” 
and the 1968 “March 30 Prog- 
ramme”, as well as to consis- 
tently promote a course directed 
at ensuring social progress and 
the socialist transformation of 
society. 

What are the reactions to the 
Treaty in Cairo and Moscow? 
The Cairo press says that the 
Treaty augments immensely the 
defence potential of UAR and 
increases UAR’s capability to 
liberate the Arab lands seized by 
Israel. This is true, for the 
Treaty clearly envisages more 
massive Soviet military and eco- 
nomic aid to UAR. 

Al Akhbar writes that the 
Treaty lays to rest rumours of a 
worsening relation between UAR 
and the Soviet Union after the 
recent internal developments in 
UAR. The Moscow press, on 
its part, has said that the Treaty 
takes Moscow-Cairo relations to 
a new high qualitative stage. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Mandarin 
in 
Singapore 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


GINGAPORE, is going through a 
: mini-crisis at present. Rea- 
son?—the closure of four Chinese 
newspapers which preached ex- 
treme Chinese chauvinism. 

Singapore is a multi-racial 
state. The Government of Lee 
Kuan Yew has promised to keep 
Singapore this way. Yet, one 
has serious doubts, and the recent 
events—the closure of important 
newspapers and the arrest of 
their executives and senior jour- 
nalists—confirm that all is not 
well with Singapore. 

Singapore is known through- 
out the world, although it occu- 
pe only a tiny spot of land 27 

y 14 miles. It won its renown 
thanks to its geographical posi- 
tion at the crossroads of the 
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waterways between two oceans. 
Singapore is primarily a port 
which handles millions of tonnes 
of cargo annually. 

In addition it is a city and a 
young state which will be celebra- 
ting the fifth anniversary of in- 
dependence next August. Not 
everyone can ‘give the correct 
answer to the question: Who 
lives in Singapore? Most people 
will say—the Singaporeans. But 
there is no such nation and there 
will probably never be one. To 
be more exact, they would not 
let there be one. There is a 
force that objects to the very word 
Singaporean—and that force is 
continental China. 

Singapore means the city of 
the lion, a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word Sinhapura. It 
was opened to the world 150 
years ago when Thomas Stam- 
ford Raffles of Britain acquired 
from the Sultan of Johore a small 
island for the East India Com- 
pany. He built a warehouse 
and fortress on this island separat- 
ed from the Malacca Peninsula 
by a narrow strait. With time 
Singapore became a big British 
naval base and a renowned port. 
It remained a colony of the British 
Crown until 1963. . 

Since the island had virtually 
no population, the British encou- 
raged immigration primarily from 
China. They were part of the 
indentured labourers. Some Chi- 
nese engaged in trade or 
entered the colonial service. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that 
when Singapore became indepen- 
dent, the Government was headed 
by Lee Kuan Yew, grandson of a 
Chinese immigrant. Lee received 
his education in Britain. 

Mao’s China had long been 
preparing for a march on Singa- 
pore. Chairman Mao believes 
that his is the great mission of 
restoring the Middle Empire. 
After his success in continental 
China, Mao decided to establish 
control over roughly 10 million 
Chinese living in the South-east 
Asian countries (now they already 
exceed 15 million). 

From the very beginning Singa- 
pore was regarded as the natural 
centre of the Chinese outside 
China. However, the British 
were in Singapore, so Peking set 
the task of driving the British 


out. Men loyal to Mao headed 
e guerilla movement to drive 
the British out. At the same time 
the Committe for Affairs of 
the Chinese Living Abroad, which 
is under the State Council of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, began 
persistent agitation among the 
Chinese abroad to convince them 
of the need to place themselves 
under the care of China for their 
protection and wellbeing. 

China also sought their help 
to build up a powerful nation 
feared in the world. And Paking 
was able to put these Chinese 
under leaders whom it chose. 
And yet it is a less well-known 
fact that at first China relied on 
the Chinese living in Malaya to 
form the advance contingent of 
Peking’s thrust abroad. As every- 
one knows, Peking abandoned 
them when the British decided to 
suppress them. 

Peking changed its tactics 
and reformed its ranks. It focus- 
ed on economic penetration into 
Singapore and elsewhere in Asia. 
At the same time legal and 
illegal opposition of the Chinese 
immigrants in South-east Asia 
was encouraged. Mao acquired 
friends among the new leaders 
in the Asian capitals, who in 
some cases had advisers from 
among the Chinese immigrants 
of their country. These advisers 
were in a position to influence 
these leaders in a manner désir- 
able to Peking. 

Mao’s best friend at the time 
was Dr Soekarno who, together 
with Chou En-lai, proclaimed the 
establishment of the Jakarta- 
Peking axis. 

Indonesia, which is inhabited 
by three million Chinese, was 
traditionally one of Singapore’s 
main trade partners. Indonesian 
rubber, copra and tin were shipped 
to Singapore where they were 
processed at plants belonging to 
the local Chinese, while Indonesia 
got goods re-exported through 
Singapore or produced in Singa- 
pore. 

Singapore’s income from trade 
with Indonesia in 1962 amounted 
to 9 per cent of the island’s 
total income. Indonesia, on its 
part, earned 30-40 per cent of its 
foreign currency from sales of 
raw materials to Singapore. 

It would seem that nothing 
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could cloud the future progress of 
commercial ties between these 
two neighbours. But on Septem- 
ber 16, 1963, the Federation of 
Malaysia was formed. Singa- 
pore was one of the components. 
Suddenly President Soekarno of 
Indonesia began his campaign to 
crush Malaysia, calling Malaysia 


an offspring of neocolonialism. 


and banned trade with Singapore. 
Indonesian sabotage teams were 
even dispatched there. 

The ‘overwhelming majority 
of the pro-Peking Indonesian 
Communist Party extended all- 
round support to Soekarno. 
Three years later this confronta- 
tion was abandoned and now 
Indonesia sells much more to 
Singapore than it did before. 
The three years of confontation 
only brought Jakarta complete 
economic stagnation while Singa- 
- pore comparatively easy with- 
- stood the Indonesian challenge. 

There are many -reasons to 
regard Indonesia’s confrontation 
as an attempt by Mao Tse-tung 
to start a new round of the 
battle for Singapore. The con- 
frontation helped the Singapore 
Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, 
to a considerable degree in his 
efforts to quit the Federation of 
Malaysia and to set up a complete- 
ly independent state on August 9, 
1965. Peking won this round. 
Singapore became an independent 
Chinese island. 


Soekarno’s Blunder 


Both Singapore and Peking 
gained economically as a result 
of the Indonesian confronta- 
tion. Singapore established new 
industries oriented not to the 
Malaysian states but to the econo- 
mically developed countries. Sin- 
gapore exported goods to Japan, 
to West Europe and even to the 
United States. 

Peking, on its part, took advan- 
tage of Indonesia’s blunder and 
filled the Singapore market with 
foodstuffs, ousting Indonesian 
produce. Peking lent a “brother- 
ly hand” to Indonesia by buying 

_ at lower prices the rubber that the 


Indonesians could not sell to, 


Singapore. 

Singapore has 1.5 million 
Chinese out of a total popula- 
tion of two million. Conse- 
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quently, Peking could allow itself 
the luxury of waiting 15 years to 
have dealings not with a British, 
but with a Chinese Singapore, 
whose establishment it promoted 
in many respects. Now there 
is not long to wait until the Chinese 
Singapore becomes an overseas 
province of Peking. 

Waiting is easy for a country 
in which people do not notice the 
flight of the centuries. Mean- 
while, the Chinese Government 
of Singapore can be permitted 
to experiment while utilising 
Singapore in its own interests. 

Singapore is growing —and 
very rapidly. In 1968, industrial 
production increased 24 per cent 
and the economy as a whole deve- 
loped 13.4 per cent. Last year 
Singapofe’s economic growth 
again went up 13.5 per cent. 
The country’s foreign currency 
reserves amount to 700 million 
American dollars. The annual 
income per capita amounts to 
664 American dollars. This is 
second highestin Asia following 
Japan. 

Peking did much to promote 
Singapore’s economic upsurge. 
Although formally continental 


- China does not have diplomatic 


relations with the island it is 
always in the know of all affairs 
concerning the tiny republic. The 
Bank of China, especially its re- 
search division, sees to that in 
Singapore. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Bank, a law was passed 
in Singapore in 1959 regarding 
industrial enterprises with the 
status of “pioneer”. This act 
stimulated the influx of foreign 
capital to the island. 

The Bank then advised the 
Finance Minister, Goh Keng 
Swee, to found a new industrial 
complex in Jurong, on the South- 
western tip of the island. It is 
far from the city of Singapore 
and in case of need Jurong could 
easily be cut off from Singapore 
proper. Then followed the In- 
donesian ‘‘confrontation” and to- 
gether with it new export markets 
for Singapore’s industries. 

In 1967, Peking „triggered off 
the Hongkong crisis and com- 
pelled the panic stricken Hong- 
kong merchants to immediately 
transfer their capital to Singapore, 


thus stimulating the island’s fur- 


ther economic growth 


Observers can also easily 
note Peking’s trade offensive on 
Singapore. From the end of 
1967 continental China almost 
entirely stopped exporting goods 
to South-east Asia via Hongkong 
and rerouted them through Singa- 
pore. From there Chinese goods 
go to Indonesia, Malaysia, Thai- 
land, Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam. 


Trade Offensive 


Singapore is far, much farther 
than Hongkong so that people 
have less grounds for talking 
about China’s hypocrisy. What 
is more, the re-marking of goods 
in Singapore is customary. Goods 
manufactured in Red China sud- 
denly appear to be of Japanese 
origin or produced in Taiwan and 
vice versa. 

A good percentage of Singa- 
pore’s food supply and clothes 
comes from continental China. 
The import of Chinese food 
stuffs and consumer goods runs 
into 150 million dollars -a year. 
There are more than ten em 
riums in Singapore specialising 
in sales of goods from Peking. 
The Bank of China extends liberal 
loans for this purpose at a low 
interest rate (about 1 per cent) 
with a six month deferment of 
payment. 

Members of the Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Singapore 
gladly take advantage of these 
easy terms and goods imported 
from continental China are sold 
at prices much lower than those 
of Japanese commodities. 

Peking benefits greatly from 
its export to Singapore in other 
ways as well. Very often Chinese 
goods are bought by immigrants 
who have relatives on the main- 
land. These goods are sent back 
to’ China to these relatives. Pek-. 
ing gets foreign currency in pay- 
ment for the goods, for postal 
costs as well as the goods them- 
selves which go to meet the 
needs of Mao’s subjects in a 
roundabout way. Furthermore, 
no less than 15 per cent of the 
profits made by Chinese merchants 
in South-east Asia is sent illegally 
to continental China: 

In recent years Singapore has 
become a convenient spot for the 
secret import of short-supply 
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and strategic goods for continen- 
tal China. In this respect Hong- 
kong was not convenient enough 
since there were too many eyes and 
ears there. It is much safer to 
conclude illicit deals in Singapore 
since the Bank of China and the 
Eastern Bank Ltd keep all secrets. 
Peking gets from Singapore marine 
diesels from Teek Seng Machi- 
nery, aircraft parts from Siong 
Huat Hardware Co Ltd, special 
electric equipment -from “Hean 
Lee Radio Service, semi-conduc- 
tors and oscillographs from Light 
Instruments Ltd, as well as 
special lathes and instruments. 

Broad horizons are opened 
to Peking by the American enter- 
prises manufacturing electronic 
equipment. A number of enter- 
prises are already operating and 
others are being set up in Singa- 
pore. Peking has business con- 
tacts with many of the 80 Japanese 
firms that have branches in 
Singapore. It buys goods al- 
most equal in value to the volume 
of direct Sino-Japanese trade 
under the so-called Memorandum 
between the two countries. 

A year ago when listing the 
principles of Singapore’s foreign 
policy in an interview to the 
French magazine—Le Monde Dip- 
lomatique—the republic’s Foreign 
Minister, Rajaratnam, stated that 
his country wanted to focus its 
attention primarily on economic 
cooperation. ‘Politics follows 
economics”. This view is shared 
in practice by Peking, despite 
its numerous declarations. Now, 


economically, Peking needs Singa- ~ 


pore which was created with its 
participation. Yet, five years ago 
Marshal Chen Yi, Peking’s for- 
mer Foreign Minister, claimed 
privately that Singapore would 
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become part of China after separa- 
ting from Malaysia. 

That is why Peking is in no 
hurry to recognise the independent 
Chinese Singapore, The plans to 
establish an overseas province 
have not been forgotten. But the 
time has not yet come for these 
plans to materialise since the 
presence of British troops on the 
island is-still a reality onthe spot. 

The Singapore leaders ` vehe- 
mently deny that their island is a 
“third China”. They claim that 
there is just Singapore, and citi- 
zens of Singapore. In 1966, a 
special law was enacted under 
which citizens of Singapore get 
priority in employment. The Sin- 
gapore Government secured the 
right to grant or to deprive persons 
of ctizenship. This was a harsh 
measure since thousands of Malay- 


, sians living on the island could 


not prove that they were Singa- 
poreans and had to leave. 
Then Lee Kuan Yew purged 
the state machine and police— 
so that now more than 90 per 
cent of personnel are Chinese. 
This year the Lee Kuan Yew 


Government announced its in- 
tentions of inviting thousands of 
skilled workers from other coun- 
tries promising them Singapore 
citizenship in five years’ time. 
By “other countries”, Hongkong 
is implied. The skilled workers 
have started pouring in. They are 
all Chinese. 

Should the British troops leave 
their base in Singapore, what will 
Peking do?’ In March, two Mala- 
yan states—Indonesia and Malay- 
sia—signed a treaty of friendship, 
‘which mee ere regards a direct 
threat. And if this threat deve- 
lops into reality and the British 
will not be there, Lee Kuan Yew 
would appeal for aid only to his 
blood brothers in continental 
China. Perhaps Peking is wait- 
ing for this hour and is secretly 
pushing developments in this 
direction as was the case during 
the Indonesian confrontation. 

No one should be surprised 
if soon after the British leave 
Singapore the pennants of the 
Chinese Navy appear in the 
Singapore harbour. Peking has- 
a tight grip on its own creation, 


OVER TO ROGERS 
(Continued-from page 31) 


Whatever may be the construc- 
tion put on the Treaty, there was 
a note of discord in the air. The 
large-scale purges of pro-Moscow 
and Leftist elements from the 
Administration and the Arab 
Socialist Union, on the one hand, 


and on the other, the 15-year - 


Treaty with Moscow may appear 
to be contradictory currents. 

It is said that the purge had to 
be undertaken for internal reasons. 
But no one has tried to explain 
the reasons so far. Nor has it 
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been explained how Sadat came 
to be in oppositionto the Leftists . 
in revolutionary UAR. One 
should have thought that being 
next to Nasser, he was essentially 


.a Leftist and Socialist in the 


mainstream of Arab aspirations to 
create a secular, democratic and 
socialist Arab world. : 

It is true that the Nasser legacy, 
like the Nehru legacy, cannot be 
totally reversed. Yet we are 
aware that.efforts were made in 
India to reverse that legacy im- 
mediately after Nehru’s death, 
as also later, with disastrous 


consequences. And India had 
a wider Leftist base than 
UAR ` 


If we go by the Indian -ex- 
perience, all that we -can say is 
that the last word has not been . 
written on the internal struggle 
in UAR. In the meantime, the 
Moscow-Cairo Treaty has pro- ` 
vided the people of UAR a 
secure framework to work out 
their future destiny free from 
fears of Israel and pressures from 
Washington. 


MAINSTREAM 


Poaching 
Brains 
from 
Third 
World 


M. S. N. MENON 


BEN4ED Shaw once said: “If 

you have an apple and I have 
an apple and we exchange them, 
each of us will have an apple. 
But if you have an idea and I 
have an idea and we exchange 
them, each of us will have two 
ideas.” The United States prefers 
to have two ideas as well as two 
apples in its dealings with the 
“third world”. This is unfair 
exchange. 

The Soviet resolution presen- 
ted to the UN Economic and 
Social Council that every develop- 
ing country suffering loss because 
of “brain drain” is entitled to 
compensation is, therefore, highly 
welcome. It highlights a problem 
which has been a source of great 
anxiety to the third world count- 
ties, but has failed to receive 
adequate attention so far. The 
problem has now become a se- 
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rious obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the third world. 

This was pointed out by no 
less a body than the National 
Science Foundation of USA in 
a report published recently in 
which it said that the brain drain 
on foreign scientific and engineer- 
ing talent reached a 20-year peak 
in the American fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970. According to the 
Foundation’s figures, Indians ac- 
counted for nearly 22 per cent of 
such a flow. 

The Foundation said that in 
1970 the immigration of scientists 
and engineers to the USA reached 
the figure of 13,300, which was 
30 per cent higher than the 1969 
figure. Of this total, the Asians 
accounted for 7,500, including 
2,900 from India. Filippinos came 
second with 1,500. 

At the same time there is a 


> fall in immigration from Europe. 


The figure fell from 5,000 in 
1968 to 2,800 in 1970. The question 
now is: is the US going to drain 
the talent from the third world 
countries in the future for its 
own selfish advantage? It may, 
unless it is stopped. 

Among the many evils inherit- 
ted by young states from their 
colonial past is an acute shortage 
of skills. The reason for this was 
the poorly developed educational 
system, lack of sufficient schools 
and inadequacy of vocational 
training. 

This was most acute in Africa. 
When Congo got independence it 
had only a few graduates in the 
country. Guinea had scarcely 
forty college-trained citizens. Alge- 
ria lacked even a modest mini- 
mum of skilled personnel. 

Characterising the state of 
education in India, P.C. Maha- 
lanobis noted that “only a very 
small proportion receive voca- 
tional or professional training. A 
very large number receive what 
is called general education which 
does not make them fit to under- 
take particular productive work” 

In the mid-sixties, according 
to the data of the UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America, 
barely one per cent of the gain- 
fuly employed population of the 
countries of that continent could 
be classed as technicians. Less 
than 10 per cent of the industrial 
work force could be counted as 


skilled, while nearly two-thirds 
had no training whatever. Of 
those employed in agriculture 
nearly 80 per cent had no train- 


g. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
harder the developing countries 
try to train cadres for themselves, 
the more intensive becomes the 
flow of skilled specialists to the 
developed capitalist countries. 

Incomplete and approximate 
as it is, the available date reveals 
a depressing picture. The 
number of specialists emigrating 
from some of the developing 
countries (India, the UAR, 
Argentina and some others) has 
tripled and quadrupled in the 
past 10 to 15 years. Their chief 
“importer” is the United States. 

The annual flow of specialists 
to the United States from the 
young states of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America increased from 
3,400 -in 1962 to 7,900 in 1967. 
This means, nearly 30,000 specia- 
lists migrated to the USA in 
this period. The flow from the 
Asian countries has been the most 
rapid: an increase of nearly 250 
per cent between 1962 and 1966. 
It is said that between 1949 and 
1964, 85,000 foreign scientists, 
doctors and engineers from all 
over the globe settled down in 
the US. There are more Iranians, 
South Korean and Taiwan engi- 
neers working in the USA than 
at home. In New York alone 
there are more US-trained Iranian 
doctors than in the whole of 
Tran. 

Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, Australia, Canada and a 
few other countries also “import” 
brains from the third wolrd. The 
balance of flow is in their favour 
for a number of years. But the 
“importers” expect these figures 
to go up in the coming years. 
The US Department of Labour 
had calculated that in 1965-75 
US will need 380, 000 top specia- 
lists from outside the US, most 
of them from the third world. 

In their book The Brain Drain, 
published in Lausanne in 1958, 
W. Adams and H. Rieben reported 
that among the specialists who 
emigrated to the USA in 1962-66 
from the young states, there were 
7,300 engineers, 3,300 scientists 
and 6,900 doctors. 

There are no global figures 
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available, but it will hardly be 
an exaggeration to conclude that 
the developing countries annually 
lose at least one-quarter of their 
specialists. 

The intellectual potential of 
the developing countries is also 
being undermined by the number 
of students and post-graduates 
who remain in Western countries 
upon completing their education 
there. 

According to the Delhi Man- 


power Journal, the percentage of. 


students (receiving tuitionin 1965) 
who failed to return to their 
home country after completing 
their education abroad was, 
for Jordan—43.1 per cent; for 
the UAR—38.8 per cent, for 
Iraq—36.6 per cent; and for 
India—34.4 per cent. In the 
course of 1957-65, 6,526 Iranian 
students left the country to study 
in the US and only 3,802, or 58 
per cent, returned. 

The consequences of the brain 
drain are, however, far more 
serious than the statistical figures 
indicate. 

The economic loss must be 


measured not only by the number 
of emigrating specialists of various 


kinds and various degrees of ex- . 


perience. The developing country 
also loses the money invested in 
their training. The cost of college 
and specialist training is roughly 
estimated at approximately 20,000 
dollars including all forms of 
investment. 

This means, in 1970 alone, 
when 13,300 specialists emigrated 
to the US, the developing count- 
ries suffered a loss of over 200 
million dollars. And to this huge 
sum must be added the general 
economic value of the specialists, 
that is, their potential intellectual 
contribution, the fruits of their 
future activity. 

What is the corresponding 
saving to the importers? Richard 
Titmus of the London School of 
Economics believes that from 
1949 to 1967 the US has saved 
4,000 million dollars by employ- 
ing 100,000 doctors, scientists 
and engineers trained abroad. 
It is not known how he arrived 
at the figure, but it is a fact that 
the cost of training a doctor in 


the US is nearly 40,000 dollars. 

For the “importers”, therefore, 
the process is highly profitable. 
The steady influx of trained scien- 
tists, engineers, teachers and 
doctors from the developing 
countries is an important factor 
for multiplying the: intellectual 
resources of the developed capita- 
list countries, and at a much lower 
cost than that of training their 
own cadres. 

What is more, in this process 
there is no loss of time involved 
in the period of training a specia- 
list. The US being the biggest 
“importer” is thus the biggest 
beneficiary. 

The American magazine Pro- 
gressive (Match 1968) writes: 
“We absorb talent in which other 
countries have invested”, thus 
slowing down the development of 
the poorer countries and accelera- 
ting the development of the rich 
Western countries. 

This is a new type of exploita- 
tion which must be stopped right 
now before greater damage is 
inflicted on the “third world” 
countries. 
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Man’s 
Survival — 


MAJ-GEN E. HABIBULLAH 


’ 


iE history of man on earth is by no means in- 

finite or eternal. We know from our present 
knowledge that man’s survival to this day is no simple 
Adam and Eve story. Indeed, the more we delve 
into the past, the more miraculous it seems that we 
are what we are. 7 

Certain recent theorists have expounded the hypo- 
thesis that the different races of man have different 
origins and that there is, therefore, bound to be a 
difference in their characteristics. After much re- 
search such a theory has been proved to be wholly 
wrong. It has, in fact, been proved that not only 


‘has all mankind a common origin, but the species . 


of man has undergone distinct changes with change 
of global conditions and environments. Even the 
limited discoveries that have led to analysis of such 
specimens as Heidelberg man, Sinantropus, Pitican- 
tropus and others show that some tend to approxi- 
mate to our more recent ancestor , Nienderthal man 
while others are similar to our apelike ancestors. 
However, the most important question we have to 


ma ¢ tate 


solve about ourselves, is that all species have hairy 
coats save those living in or near the tropics; man 
alone does not carry a hairy body. Is it not worth 
asking how? í ; 

Examination of the past will show that the great 
Dinasaurs and mastodans of the dim remote days 
were also hairless. Not only this, they had vast bodies 
and thus vast areas exposed to the seasons. ‘The 
bodies could help in cooling by evaporation. It 
follows, therefore, that the seasons must have varied 
little and the climate was warm and uniformly mild 
to hot. Man, too, must have evolved in such a 
climate. 

It has been deduced by researchers that the ice 
age comes every 230 million years and lasts for about 
25 million years. The intervening 200 million years 
thus gives birth to new species and new life, while the 
25 million years of the ice age not only drives creatures 
equatorwards, but extinguishes life in its inexorable 
advance. So, as grasslands have taken the place 
of swampy forests so have coated creatures superceded 
bare species, accompanied by reduction in size. If 
this theory is correct (and it has not so far been con- 
troverted) then, hairless man exposed to the ice age 
would have perished as he had to surmount hazards 
impossible for all other species, to reach this era. 

Indeed, when we examine it in terms of time, we 
are only just emerging from the last ice age of less 
than one million years ago and our emergence is in 
itself a miracle. Primarily this was because man 
learnt to coordinate his hands and mind. Through 
this he first learnt to make a fire. By living deep in 
caves and making fires, he was able to keep off the 
killing cold. This coordination taught him how to 
hunt and how to create weapons and so the weak, 
timid creature became a predator, lord of the 
earth. 

For all these miraculous advances, however, the 
species as such had to pay dearly. Soon, they formed 
self-contained and well-defined societies. When 
we say “soon” we mean over some tens of thousands 
of years. These societies changed and adapted their 
mode of living to their environs, once the survival 
of the species was no longer at stake. This process 
of adaptation is chiefly responsible for racial diffe- 
rences. Then the compulsions of food and ownership 
of things brought about clashes. In this process 
groups became absorbed’ into other groups. Muta- 
tion into Races with certain geographically and gene- 
tically imparted characteristics began to increase; 
at the same time absorption led to further admixture 
of otherwise distinct types. 

So slow and imperceptible were these changes in 
man that he saw himself in all kinds of images, save 
the real one, that is, that of the “wee cowering beastie” 
owing his existence to ingenuity made possible by 
his new type of bulging forehead. Even the clothes 
he wore for warmth lost their original purpose, be- 
coming signs of ostentation, shame and morality. 

We in this country in particular are rather fond 
of our ancient heritage. Why not look into the real 
ancient past when change was imperceptible and no 
change was the order of the day. Instead, we look 
upon a mere 5,000 to 10,000 years as something by 
which we stand out. It may be a sobering thought 
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to some that the stone age, for instance, lasted about and geography. We, on the other hand, have ap- 


600 thousand years. It was only the discovery of 
the use of metals that caused a quickening of tempo. 
Even so, it was not till pace and mobility quickened 
when man could be propelled at faster rates and fur- 
ther, that proper trade relations developed. 

_ The recording of speech in the form of letters also 
brought about the consolidation and development 
of thought. It is not surprising that the warmer areas 
of the world, therefore, formed the main areas of 
human advance. In comparatively recent history, 
I would say that the role of the Aryans is most signi- 
ficant, in that it broke down the geographical strati- 
fication in human society and infused mankind with 
an acceleration of racial and social intercourse and 
admixture that gave it the impetus to evolve to even 
greater heights. 

Viewed in this light and compared to other species 
that have dominated the earth in the past hundreds 
of. millions of years, it seems that the predeceased 
species of the past never held absolute sway. Some 
dominated somewhere and some dominated at a parti- 
cular time, but their limitation was subject to the 
vissicitudes of nature and the limitations of time 
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parently conquered nature; but is time not running 
out for us? Are we also not unheedingly neglecting 
geography? : 

It seems that if man is to utilize the magnificent 
victories of his forbears he cannot survive by main- 
taining at all cost the traditions and culture of his 
locality. Just as earliest man gave to mankind the 
gift of fire, the gift of thought, the gift of speech 
and later the gift of writing, together with the gift 
of tireless movement; so the human race of today 
simply must share not only its knowhow andits tech- 
niques but it must see that not classes, not nations, 
not some, but all men derive their rightful share of the 
advances of mankind. 

It was never a thought in the face of dire circums- 
tances that a few should keep warm with fire while 
the rest may perish. No, it was instinctively and 
plainly obvious in those cold dim days that those 
who used fire could only survive if the species 
could use fire and survive. Is this not axiomatic 
today? ; 

Is it not a simply horrible thought that in the 
last third of the twentieth century —a century which 
has seen thousands of times greater advance than 
the 600 thousand years of the stone age—the world’s 
budget of arms should be over 200 billion dollars? 
This is what makes me ask, having survived nature, 
will we inevitably succumb to time? 

It is true that the democratic ways we inherited ‘ 
from the West offer no solutions to the world. In- 
deed, they intensify differences rather than solving 
them, they hide and camouflage what has to be solved 
and they throw up a mirage which is only an incidental 
reflection of reality. At this moment when the greatest 
tragedy is being enacted in Bengal the human 
race stands aside on one excuse or another. Is this 
then the pattern of destruction to be? Many of us 
criticize Neville Chamberlain for Munich. Behind 
the guise of internal affair and sympathy only, the 
world stands with folded hands, while a gallant, 
tenacious people fight for their survival. Destruc- 
tion at whose hands? At the hands of misled, mis- 
guided ignorant men who have been taught that their 
only duty is to kill when told to. 

But this is not all. India cannot be held free 
from blame. We have accepted division of our coun- 
try on the basis of religion; something, which before 
it happened in Ireland was never known to the world. 
It has now been amply proved by the blood of our 
Bengalee brothers that religion does not divide. Na- 
tionalism today must surely have a new twentieth 
century connotation, it must be devoid of vested in- 
terests, thus also something quite different. It is 
today based on classes and their vested interests, 
however much we may say it is not. 

Therefore, I feel when Karl Marx proclaimed 
a classless society and called on the workers of the 
world to unite, he showed the only path not only 
to human unity but to human survival and progress. 
Today, not only can we blast ourselves back to the 
stone age, but we are holding back the very founda- 
tions of the human family, unless we follow a socia- 
list path. So ask yourselves: “When Adam delved 
and Eve span, who wes then the gentleman?” 
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Uncoiling 
Black 
Power 


M. M. JAIN 


pacar discrimination is no new 
phenomenon in America. In 
fact the Negroes have suffered as 
its main target during the last 
400 years when they were shoved 
into the united States as slaves 
and serviles. 

Even so ‘the present century 
keenly witnessed the upsurge of 
black emancipation. Martin 
Luther King Jr. appeared as the 
Messiah of the Negroes preaching 
non-violence and amity. His assas- 
sination, however, in 1968, caused 
untold frustration and despair 
spurring them to revolt and action. 
The Black Panther movement 
took root. It is an organisation of 
the young and militant. They have 
taken to heart the estrangement 
and alienation meted out to the 
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Negroes. They have said boo to 


the Establishment which, they 
affirm, has been consistantly dis- 
criminating against them. 

The Black Panther Party was 
born in 1966 as an armed, guerilla 
cadre party. The members wear 
black berets and black leather 
uniforms. The very name is sug- 
gestive. They hope to usher in 
some day a black millennium. 
They wish to wipe out the filthy, 
stinking ghettos, organise free 
health clinics and serve breakfast 
to the starving ghetto children. 
With the popularisation of the 
slogan “black power”, they de- 
mand, violence has to be met by 
violence. 

Earlier, the SNCC (Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee) founded in 1960 was a 
bi-racial organisation. Its emblem 
was black and white hands clas- 
ped infriendship. Stokely Carmi- 
chael was elected its Chairman. 
Carmichael, a Jamaican born 
youth, refused to attend the White 
House conference on civil rights 
accusing it of diluting the Negro 
cause. 

Ever since, the outlook of the 
movement radically changed. Non- 
violence was repudiated. A black 
Panther was became its emblem 
and guerilla warfare in the streets 
was advocated. The few remaining 
white members were reduced to 
positions of little influence. 

In 1967, all the civil rights 
organisations met in New York. 
The conference adopted resolu- 
tions calling on Negroes for an 
introduction to para-military train- 
ing. - 
The Panther’s founder is Huey 
P. Newton, a brilliant charismatic 
man from Oakland. His first dis- 
ciple is Bobby Seale. Their main 

ideological premise is that the 
ehotto is the exppoited colony of 
the imperialistic establishment. 

Newton’s message caught the 


- young minds. Among the converts 


is young Eldridge Cleaver, the 
author of the famed book Soul on 
Ice. The trio are the three pillars 
of the Panther movement. 
Huey Newton, who was re- 
cently released from jail after 
nearly three year’s sentence, is 
a slender, handsome youth. His 
is a name known far and wide. 
His aim is socialism; abolition 
of private property and ‘racial 


inequality. What angers him and 
his party, of which he is the 
“Defence Minister”, is that the 
entire social network is mano- 
euvred by the whites for their 
own benefit. This should be 
blasted. 

The 33-year-old Panther Bobby 
Seale is the Party Chairman. 
He sprang into limelight during 
his trial in connection with the 
1968 Democratic Convention. He 
was charged with “‘conspiring to 
riot” and was sentenced for four 
years. The world newspaper 
readership knew him through the 
sketches in which Seale was seen 
straining against the leashes that 
bound him. Even the US Attorney 
General, Ramsey Clark, doubted 
the report of this episode. 

Seale grew up in a ghetto. He 
served in the Air Force from where 
he was discharged for he found a 
certain order unreasonable and 
he protested against it. Later he 
joined the Merritt College, Oak- 
land, where he met his guru New- 
ton. There both of them did a 
course in black studies. 

Thereafter Seale travelled far 
and wide and with his powerful 
oratory at the Democratic Con- 
vention invited for himself a jail 
sentence. His trial, however, won 
him the sympathies of most 
Americans. It so happened that 
his attorney fell ill and Seale 
refused to accept the counsel 
named by the court. He insisted 
that either the court should wait 
for his attorney to get well or 
allow him to conduct his own 
defence. 

He didn’t budge from his stand 
and the chair warned, “the court 
has the right to gag you”. The 
gag and ropes were put on Seale 
but he continued shouting through 
the cloth. His gag was reinforced 
but it was a transitory muffling 
for ‘the trial only stirred the Pan- 
thers to move with fury. 

In Eldridge Cleaver, 35, the 
Panthers have a dynamic persona- 
lity. His pen has cast a spell on 
the American youth. He is a fugi- 
tive living in Algiers facing crimi- 
nal assault and jail jumping 
charges in the USA. He is a tall, 
bearded, handsome man with im- 
posing built. Some consider him 
the world’s brightest revolu- 
tionary. 

His wrath is against the society 
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which has put to death three 
scores of his Panther brothers. 
He plans to return to America 
to instil his message of racial 
equality and social justice. New- 
ton admires him for the power of 
his pen, while others opine that 
he could go far ahead in letters 
had it not been for ‘his party 
affiliations. 

He has also written on modern 
dance and music. Says he, man 
purges his soul of the daily 
strains of life through the rhythm 
provided by art. 


Shed’ Ulusions 


Huey Newton wascharged with 
killing on Oakland cop in 1967, 
and “‘free Huey” buttons appeared 
on lapels all round when he was 
sentenced to 15 years’ imprison- 
ment. Now Cleaver is in Algiers 
and Bobby Seale indicted on cha- 


rges of conspiracy to riot during. 


the Chicago Democratic Conven- 
tion. 

The bombing conspiracy trial 
of 13 Panthers, alleged to have 
plotted to blow up five New 
York department stores, and the 
shooting encounter with the police 
in 1969 caused a nation-wide stir. 
Unquiet is rampant as the new 
breed has shed all illusions of 
getting a fair deal at the hands of 
the whites. 

Basically the Panthers are very 
much within the bounds of pro- 
priety. All they want is an equal 
chance at decent jobs, housing 
and education. “Just make sure 
the Negro has all that any other 
American has.” But by and large 
the Negroes are a pitiful lot. 

James Baldwin, writing in 
defence of Stokely Carmichael says 
that Stokely did not begin his 
career with dreams of terror, but 
with dreams of love. “When a 
black man, whose destiny and 
identity has always been control- 
led by others, decides and states 
that he will control his own des- 
tiny and rejects the identity given 
to him by others, he is talking 
revolution.” 

Badlwin cites the example of 
a non-violent black student who 
told Bobby Kennedy that he did 
not know how much longer he 
could remain non-violent; did not 
know how much longer he could 
take the beatings, the bombings, 
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the terror. 

In point of fact the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act is practically inopera- 
tive in some instances. Besides, 
compliance is gagged by the 
bureaucracy with no central 
body to co-ordinate legal pen- 
alties. There has hardly been a 
significant effort on the part of 
the authorities to ameliorate the 
prevailing conditions albeit there 
is no denying the fact that racial 
discrimination is a bigoted and 
primitive concept. ` 

Recently there have been many 
incidents of black anger erupting 


into violence and the black leaders 


landing into prisons. One such 
trial at New Haven was a record 
34 hours of deliberation spread 
over six tiresome days. The Pan- 
ther leader lonie McLucas was 
found guilty of “conspiracy to 
murder” another Panther sus- 
pected to be a police informer. 

Said one juror after the judg- 
ment was announced, “I can’t 
say it was the right decision or 
the wrong decision but it’s the 
one we all agreed on and that’s the 
important thing.” After it was 
all over, he said, he went home and 
“cried like a baby for a day and 
a half”. 


Dehumanising Situation 


It is a dehumanising situation 
the Negroes live with. Examples 


could be multiplied. The Presi- - 


dent of Yale and former member 
of the Harvard Law School, 
Kingman Brewster, averred, “I 
am sceptical of the ability of 
black revolutionaries to achieve a 
fair trial anywhere in the United 
States.” Mr Brewster’s remark 
came on the eve of Bobby Seale’s 
trial. 

In the Chicago Black Panther 
case, the police had failed to 
substantiate the accusations. All 
the same the policeman responsible 
for the killing was not indicated 
by the Grand Jury. Similarly no 
action was taken against the cops 
who shot dead several Negroes 
in Detroit. 

In recent years this antipathy 
and callousness has been decried 
by most people. Rev Ralph Aber- 
nathy, who succeeded Martin 
Luther King, commented, ‘“There 
is a calculated design of genocide 
in this country.” 


In India when we talk of the 
Negro problem, some are in- 
clined to think if the problem 
was not being made much of. 
But some also recall the honour, 
esteem and idolatory in which 
some Negro names are held all 
over the world. Paul Robeson, 
singer-actor Harry Bella Fonte 
and Louis Armstrong; athlete 
Mohammad Ali (Cassius Clay); 
matinee idol Sidney Poitier; Pop 
singers Diana Ross and 
Kitt; gospel singer Mahalia Jack- 
son, authors James Baldwin and 
Ralph Allison; Dr Ralph Bunche 
and the indomitable Angela Davis. 

However, this is not the total 
black American scene. The shim- 
mering array of personalities has 
not enlightened the darkness of 
antipathy which has settled down 
in the American white mind. 


Invisible Men 


The Negroes in genera) are 
invisible men, thriving on neglect 
and oppression. They are not 
accepted as a part of the main- 
stream of American society. The 
law and the guardians of law are 
there. But all the legislative and 
judicial set-up tends to be biased 
in the face of the deepest and cus- 
tomary apathy. The same allega- 
tions are measured by the police 
with a differrent yardstick for the 
blacks. 

Though there are more than 
a hundred Negro colleges in the 


- Southern States, half of them are 


on the verge of collapse for they 
are privately financed. Moreover, 
the average pay of the teachers 
there is far below that of the 
white institutions and therefore 
there is an exodus of good tea- 
chers. The state has done little to 
finance them. 

“In six of the 63 school 
districts—shots had been fired 
into the homes of Negro children 
who attended previously all white 
schools, and threats of dismissal 
from employment and eviction 
from their homes were also used 
to intimidate Negro parents,” says 
the report of the Federal Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. 

The report adds that 75 per 
cent of Negro children were still 
attending all-Negro schools in the 
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ARAB QUEST FOR PEACE, - 


Mohammed Wahby; Orient Long- 
man (Madras, 1971), Rs 16.50; 
pp 202. 


L= the Jews and Arabs fight 

it out—this was what George 
Bernard Shaw once suggested as 
a solution to the Middle East 
conflict. 

This is, of course, a typical 
Shavian solution. What Shaw 
failed to note was the fact that 
Israel was created by the patrons 
of. Zionism, both Jewish and 
Gentile, with a purpose. And if 
today its patrons—particularly 


- America—are committed to 


defend Israel’s existence (as also 
its conquests?), it is part of the 
imperialist policy of having an 
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outpost of imperialism the 
Middle East, which has through- 
out the centuries been a vital 
strategic centre to contro] the 
three continents—Europe, Asia 
and Africa. 

The stakes are indeed high and 
the struggle will be bitter and 
prolonged, 

It was, therefore, inevitable 
that the Middle East conflict 
became a major focus of the anti- 
imperialist struggle. The socialist 
countries’ ranging on the side of 
the Arabs was equally under- 
standable. 

But the irony of the situation 
is that the Arabs cannot have 
po without American support, 
or only American can put pres- 
sure on Israel to be more reason- 
able. On theother hand, the Soviet 
Union strengthens the Arabs eco- 
nomically and militarily so that 
they can resist military adven- 
tures by Israel. - 

The Arab is thus in search of 
a geni which will either ensure 
a peaceful solution or a military 
victory. He is himself unable to 
secure either. 

The trouble is that both super- 
pe are not in a position to 

ring about these results. America 
cannot offend its protege—Israel— 
in order to bring about an honour- 
able peace to the Arabs, and the 


' Soviet Union cannot compete in 
"an arms race with the United 
| States without bringing about a 


direct confrontation between the 
two. 

What then is the solution? Ob- 
viously there is no immediate 
one in sight. The tension conti- 
nuous as also the impasse. But 
there is a long-term: solution and 
this lies in Arab hands. 

The Arabs must strengthen their 
power and in the face of their in- 
transigent enemy, unite if they are 
true to the anti-imperialist struggle 
must, as a natural development, 
create strong socialist societies 
at home. But the Arab world is 
still divided and its societies are 
still backward and archaic. 

America knows these all too 
well and is in no hurry to make 
concessions to the Arabs. Even 
the recent developments in Egypt 
it considered as favourable to the 
West: Unless America realises 
that all is nearly lost in the Middle 
East, it will not be prepared to do 


anything. And then it might even 
ditch Israel. 

So the ball is in the Arab court 
and it is for the Arabs to set 
about their business. One thing is 
clear: Arab countries which pro- 
scribe and persecute the Commu- 
nists and the radical youth cannot 
make any impression on the world, 
certainly not on the Americans, 
that they are convinced anti- 
imperialists. Why, the Americans 
can always wait and hope one day 
the Muslim Brotherhood will come 
to power. 

Having said these hard facts, 
we have yet to study the develop- 
ments in the Middle East. And for 
this we canot find a better guide 
than Mohammed Wahby, the 
Acting Chief Representative of the 
League Arab States Mission in 
India, and an old friend of India. 

The book is a compilation of 
articles which he wrote during 
the last several years on various 
aspects of the Middle East con- 
flict. With a “prologue” which 
gives a concise picture of the 
history and recent developments, 
it is by far one of the best intro- 
ductions to the Arab-Jewish con- 
flict. 

Israel is the creation of the 
United Nations. It has no other 
tight to Palestine. Both Gandhi 
and Nebru had spoken out 
against the creation of Israel at 
the expense of the Arabs from 
the early thirties. 

But the Zionists had friends in 
the West, above all in the United 
States. Zionism was a racialist 
reaction of the Jews in the West 
who suffered at the hands of the 
Christians, particularly of the 
Nazis. The solution the Zionists 
offered their people was to rec- 
reate the Jew “in the image of 
his oppressor” for “nothing would- 
more definitely ensure the ap- 
proval of anti-Semitics”. , 

Israel is thus a true output of 
the West in “barbarous” Asia by 
its own volition. Tt is also sup- 
posed to be the David who fights 
the Arab Goliath. This was the 
old myth. 

This picture of Israel has 
changed since the 1967 war. Israel 
was found to be an expansionist 
power. This has cost it the friend- 
ship and understanding of many 
peoples of the West. Today, its 
main support comes from the 
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US. And this is not only because 
of US global interests in the re- 
gion but also because of domestic 
politics. 

_ Israel, of course, understands 
its growing isolation in the world. 
But it also knows its strength to 
hold on for some more years 
against the Arabs both militarily 
and in the diplomatic field. But 
the Arabs can reduce the time of 
reckoning by accelerating their 
own strength. 

The Rogers Plan for the 
Middle East is thus a recognition 
of the changing fortunes in the 
Middle East, where every pass- 
ing year tilts the balance in favour 
of the Arabs. No wonder, Rogers 
has taken up an issue on which 
the shoe pinches the most— 
namely the Suez Canal. 

The closure of the canal affects 
both the Arabs (Egypt and Syria 
most) and the Europeans. While 
Egypt loses about 300 million pou- 
nds yearly, Europe pays double 
the price for its oil. 

But the irony is that this is 
the only trump card with Egypt 
for securing a general settlement 
of the conflict. And Sadat cannot 
throw it down just to be in power. 


M. S. N. M. 











Uncoiling Black 
Power 
(Continued from page 40) 


17 Southern and border States 
and over 90 per cent in the deep 
south. As such the seeds of alie- 
nation, and hence hatred for the 
whites, are allowed to germinate 
right from infancy. 

The Negro has lost faith in the 
high-trumpeted declarations of 
equality and non-discrimination. 
A large majority of them are con- 
vinced that the whites are either 
antagonistic or unconcerned about 
them. 

Even so the blacks would be 
happy to draw upon amity than 
animosity. But an undercurrent 
of strong apprehension that they 
are facing a blank wall and that 
the language of reason is falling 
on deaf ears is equally intense. 

As such one point has come 
into sharp focus, that is, they will 
never gain through the charity of 
the whites. And so the black man 
now is determined to rise as an 
equal by whatever means he can. 
The white man must change, the 
hissing hood is poised. 
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Diminishing 
Options 


(Continued from page 14) 


have to be told the naked truth: 
that sentiments alone will not do; 
that the struggle in Bangla Desh, 
in the short-run, demands hard- 
ships and sacrifices; that they 
would be worth it for it is our 
national interest too that is at 
stake in the heroic struggle being 
waged there. 

Let the Opposition parties, so 
persistent in their demand for re- 
cognition, share the responsibi- 
lity of educating the people on 
the issue. They cannot have 
both ways: demand recognition 
and later on cash in on the hard- 
ships people would have to under- 
go. Surely, they do not expect 
Smt Gandhi to quietly squander 
away her political capital for a 
cause that is as much hers as 
theirs. 


Could Genocide 
be Averted in 
Bangla Desh? 


(Continued from Page 20) 


from the outgoing Government 
for the constitutional policy and 
programme of the newly elected 
party? These were the unconsti- 
tutional loadings tried to be 
foisted by the military dictator- 
ship of Pakistan on the duly elec- 
ted party. 

If an immature, perverted and 
anti-national military dictator- 
ship is displeased with its people’s 
verdict, it can only think of killing 
the people outright, and purging 
out of the country others who 
are not likely to side with them. 
Pakistan has taken this course. 

Pakistani military regime still 
wants to instal a “democratic” 
government for the country— 
democracy with a difference, de- 
mocracy at the point of gun. 
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P&D—a unique set-up in the fertdizer industry. A comprehen- 
sive and integrated approach to every facet of the industry 
under unified direction and control. {ts achievements justify 
the advantage of such a multtfunctional set-up—P&D. 

A wide range of know-how and processes daveloped through 
research and pilot plant activities—relating to fertdizers and 
vital chemicals Patents registered throughout the world 
Embraces-all disciplines necessary for sattng up” fertilizer 
plants From test tube scala right on to fintshed commercial 
production—P&D. 

All interacting fertilizer expertise under one roof. Research, 
development and pilot plants Agronomy and fertilizer demon- 
strations Project planning and economics. Process design 
and angmeering in all aspects. Technical procurement, erection 
supervision and commisstoning Presently entrusted with 
10 major projects invoking over Rs 4000 million—P&D. 
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Yet another outstanding achievement—development of à 
whole range of fertilizer catalysts. P&D catalysts fast replacing 
Imported stock Ín plants throughout India. A substantial saving 
m foreign exchange. One of the few organisations in the 
world to possess this prized know-how—P&D 

Such impressive achievements in such a short nme The 
reason : integrated approach under unified control. And the 
spirit of séit-development through self-relanca—P&D. 
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BANGLA DESH: 


A New Phase 


Socialist Consolidation or Confusion? 
O George Fernandes on TU Unity in 
Action O Slave Trade in Harijans O 
Unprecedented Power Crisis in UP 
/( Jacques Duclos on Paris Commune 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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When the fand yleide richly, the Tamil methods, the fact Is that we have 
farmer calls it ‘Land that grows gold’, pulled through two drought years 


+That Is how they talk of fertile land to produce record yield of 
on the banks of the Cauvery. food-graina, 
In recent years, the soubriquet has Call it the green revolution or 


extended to many areas; even districts not... . the grain harvested 
known in Gazetteers as ‘famine areas’ last year adds up to over 100 


have produced more cobs to the miilion tonnes—doyble of what 
sheaf ..... each a sheaf of goid, we produced in 1950. 
Whether It is due to better seeds or As we press forward, applying 
more fertilisers, whether It Is the science to the betterment 

E result of more pumps or improved of man, we know that 
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Consolidation or Confusion? 


T= merger agreement between the Samyukta 
Socialist Party and the Praja Socialist Party, 
signed on June 20, marks yet another turning point 
in the history of social democracy in India. 

The present agreement after nearly three vears 
of intermittent efforts to form a single socialist 
party in the country and bring together under it 
all the splinter socialist groups and individuals, is 
not the first of its kind. Splits, mergers, forma- 
tion of new parties, defections, and again mergers 
and splits have been the lot of the Indian socialists 
ever since the Congress Socialist Party left the 
mother-organisation to emerge as the Socialist Party 
of India. It became the Praja Socialist Party when 
it merged with Acharya Kripalani’s Krishak Mazdoor 
Praja Party, but a split soon after saw the com- 
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ing into being of what was then known as the 
Lohia Socialist Party, besides the PSP. It was again 
Dr Lohia’s efforts which brought them together in 
1964 as the Samyukta Socialist Party under a national 
ad hoc committee (similarly as envisaged now). 


' Again, only nine months after, the party split at 


its first national conference at Benares in February 
1965, with Dr Lohia carrying away the name of 
the united party, the SSP, and the others regroup- 
ing, under what was once the PSP. 

Naturally, therefore, a question’ was asked at 
the press conference where the merger documents 
were signed, if the present agreement would not 
go the way of its predecessors. For, when the 
earlier splits took place, they could be traced to 
incompatibility within the leadership, and the 
mergers came about in’ the absence of program- 
matic unity and identity of political views. 

PSP General Secretary Prem Bhasin has as- 
sured that Benares would not be repeated because 
after that experience “we are in a chastened 
mood”, while SSP General Secretary George 
Fernandes added: “We have learnt from our mis- 
takes and connot afford to repeat them.” 

But that did not prevent SSP’s Sri Rajnarain to 
promise a running battle within the new party to 
remove, what he called, the “deficiencies and short- 
comings” in the merger agreement, even as he 
extended ‘“‘wholehearted support” to the merger of 
the two parties. Sri Rajnarain was firmly of the 


-view that the leadership of the new organisation 


should be vested in the hands of backward castes 
and the youth; but he did not refer to the two 
parallel SSP youth conferences being organised in 
Hyderabad and Varanasi, the latter under the dis- 
pensation of his own group. 

If the mood of Sri Rajnarain is indicative of 
the leadership hurdles that the new party will have 
to overcome, the divergent interpretations of certain 
provisions. of the. merger agreement shows a forma- 
listic acceptance of its formulations. 

A crucial question relates to the immediate with- 
drawal of the PSP support from the Governments 
in Kerala, West Bengal and Bihar. The agreement, 
officially described as the “Basis for the unification 
of the SSP and the PSP”, lay down that “‘parti- 
cipation in coalition governments in Bihar, Kerala 


` and West Bengal will be ended” and that the new 


party “will strive with all its strength to oust the 
ruling Congress party and other non-socialist ruling 
parties from power”, This is the SSP liné; but a. 
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_ section within the PSP interprets the directive as 


` 


a withdrawal from the Governments but not taking 
an initiative to pull them down. The dilemma be- 
fore the PSP is that if the present Governments 
which it supports, particularly in Kerala and West 
Bengal, are thrown out of office, it will only be 
making the formation of CPM-led Governments in 


- both the States easier. 


The SSP, with its bias for Hindi and backward 
castes has got the origin: drift amended to put 
special emphasis on these issu2s ‘7 the final agreement. 
The united party, it says. will establish Indian 
languages in place of Englis in all public spheres”, 
while conceding the use of En:;'ish to the non-Hindi 
States in their communications with the Centre or 
other States. Hindi is made compulsory for all 
Hindi-speaking States. 

However, an interesting feature of the signing 
of the merger agreement was the different languages 
used by the signatories. While SSP Chairman 
Karpoori Thakur and Sri Fernandes relied on Hindi 
PSP Chairman N.G. Goray signed in English an 
Sri Bhasin, in Urdu. 

The leaders of the two parties are confident that 
the merger agreement would be accepted by their 
rank and file, but expressed it with a slight difference 
of emphasis. Sri Goray expects unanimous approval 
of the decision at the PSP’s special convention at the 
end of July, but Sri Karpoori Thakur felt that it 
would be endorsed by an overwhelming majority, if 
not unanimously, at his Party’s convention scheduled 
for June 27. Apparently, Sri Thakur had in mind 
Sri Rajnarain’s insistence on removing the “deficien- 
cies and shortcomings” in the merger document, as 
well as the rival SSP youth conferences. 

The united party is to be the precursor to a 
“broadbased socialist consolidation” and its unifica- 
tion has to be based on a “common political perspec-, 
tive and community of outlook” on issues like devo- 
lution of political power and decentralisation of 
economy, prices, and changes in the Constitution “in 
consonance with the requirements of radical social 
and economic transformation so as to liberate the 
economy from the stranglehold of monopoly and 
foreign capital”. 

The primary task assigned to the new party is “to 
build an effective organisational instrument which 
will lead people’s struggle for economic equality, 
social mobility and meaningful participation of the 
people in building a socialist economy”. The party 
is pledgéd to launch “‘its own people’s struggles and 
agitations to project socialist policies”, but on speci- 
fic issues it would seek cooperation of other parties if 
they strictly “adhere to peaceful and democratic 
forms of struggles”. 

The new party will “eschew politics of united 
fronts with parties opposed to nationalism, demo- 
cracy, secularism and “socialism” and will base its 
approach towards’ them on the “characterisation of 
different political parties”. It will, therefore, have 
no truck with parties of the “grand alliance” with 
which the SSP had tied its fortune in the mid-term 
poll to the Lok Sabha, and at the same time, it will 
also follow the anti-Congress path that had been the 
hallmark of SSP policy 
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According té‘the merger document, the Congress, 


_ after the mid-term poll, has emerged as the “old 


monolith” that it once was with ‘diverse political 
perspectives and economic interests”, and is “bound 
to belie the hopes and expectations” of-the common 
pop The Congress, it says, “in spite of its pro- 
essions of socialism, is a party of status-quoism and 
capitalism”, incapable of ‘introducing fundamental 
structural changes in the society”. 

Its assessment of the parties of the “grand alli- 
ance” is quite significant Witha mild rebuke for 
the Syndicate which “has failed to take cognisance of 
the urge for radicalisation of politics”, it has charac- 
terised the Jana Sangh as ‘‘a. sectarian communal 
force” continuing “to promote communalism” with its 
perspective “rootedin conservative economicand social 
policies”, and the Swatantra Party as representing 
“a force of reaction that seeks to perpetuate feudal- 
cum-capital interest”. 

The Communist-phobia of both the SSP and PSP 
comes out clearly in the document when it declares 
that the CPM “with its faith in violence and dictator- 
ship, constitutes a grave -threat to our democratic 
way of life” while the CPI, despite its commitment 
to peaceful transition to socialism, “‘has still not shed 
its extra-territorial loyalty and the party continues to 
remain subservient to the interest of Soviet Russia”. 

In other words, the new party is determined to 
follow the proven barren policy of anti-Congressism 
and anti-Communism. It will stick to its old 
postures even as it seeks to extricate itself from that 
morass. The results of the Lok Sabha mid-term 
poll have been the prime motive force which drove 
them into each other’s arms—the SSP having been 
rejected by the people for its total identification with 
the parties of Right reaction, and the PSP was just 
not acceptable to them. In the past both these 
parties had followed policies unmatched with the 
level of the political consciousness of the people. 
Today, when they propose to chart a new path, 
learning. from past mistakes, as claimed by Sri 
Fernandes, they have chosen to plough a lonely 
furrow while the masses are clamouring for unity 
among all Left and democratic forces, including the 
Congress, to lead their struggles against the well- 
entrenched forces of Right reaction. 

If blind anti-Congressism, anti-Communism had 
not paid any dividend in the past, it is extremely 
difficult in today’s conditions with a rapid radicali- 
sation of the masses, to make a successful policy of 
it. The lessons of the mid-term poll, if it has been 
learnt, should convince the leaders of the two parties . 
that a barren, negative policy will be as much a 
deadweight in the elections to the State Assemblies 
early next year as it had been in the Lok Sabha 
elections. 

Here is an opportunity given to the new party to 
be an initiator of a broad socialist consolidation, as 
claimed in its merger agreement, by joining in the 
building up of a powerful Left and democratic 
movement to defend the rights of the common 
people and win their just demands Itis an oppor- 
tunity to establish its credibility in the eyes of the 
peoplé as a Leftist force. No particular wisdom is 
required to’fritter it away. 
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ECISION of the Aid-Pakistan 

consortium to indefinitely post- 
pone the consideration of the 
quantum of aid to the Islamabad 
Government till it produced a 
satisfactory plan for the political 
settlement in Bangla Desh, has 
tremendous significance for the 
people of the Indian subcontinent 
at this juncture. 

By a single stroke, the decision 
has pore the genocide per- 
petrated by the Pakistani military 
junta in Bangla Desh. It has 
robbed the Yahyas and the 
Bhuttos of even a semblance of 
a cover to hide their ugly deeds. 
It has deprived the ruling clique 
in Islamabad its credibility in 
the eyes of the people of West 
Pakistan. It has shown up the 
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- falsehood of the Pakistani claims 


of “normalcy” returning to the 
strife-torn Bangla Desh, which is 
now being peddled by the Aga 
Khan from his high office of UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 

It would not matter if the Is- 
lamabad regime manages to pre- 
sent some sort of a “plan for settle- 
ment” and even if the consortium 
countries accept it and issue a certi- 
ficate of exoneration to Islamabad 
from all its criminal actions against 
the pane of Bangla Desh. 
The fact is already established 
that 4n influential section of 
the Western world is not willing, 
at least for the time being, to be 


~ branded as abettors of the Pakis- 


tani crimes against seventy-five 
million people. 

This is a vindication of the 
demand of the peoples in dif- 
ferent parts of the world that there 
should be no aid to prop up the 
military regime in Islamabad and 
their assertion that aid to Pakis- 
tan would be aid for its genocide. 

Maybe, it would give China 
another opportunity to launch a 
vitriolic attack on “imperialist 
conspiracy in collusion with 
India” against her trigger-happy 
blue-eyed boys of Islamabad. 
But that will not be able to hide 
the fact of the increasing isolation 
of the Yahya regime from world 


` public opinion. 


For, the decision of the Aid- 
Pakistan consortium is primarily 
in deference to the growing public 
opinion in each of its member- 
countries that the wealth and 
resources produced by their labour 
should not be frittered away in 
bolstering a tottering military 
regime. 

It is well-nigh impossible now 
for the international community 
to ignore the reality of Bangla 
Desh; no more can it dismiss the 
existence of seven million refugees 


who have taken shelter in India, - 


no matter what the official pro- 
paganda from Islamabad is. 
Slowly but inexorably the 
truth is dawning upon the world 
capitals that the revolt of the 
seventy-five million people of 
Bangla Desh and the barbarous 
butchery carried on by the Pakis- 
tani occupation army, have been 
the basic causes of the refugee in- 
flux of such dimensions. June 


_24 will mark the completion of 


three months of orgy of murders, 
arson, loot and rape by the Yahya 
hordes ‘in Bangla Desh. 

From the very beginning it 
has been the consistent endeavour 
of India to bring home to the 
international community the fact 
of genocide in Bangla Desh as a 
result of which we have been 
embroiled in Pakistan’s war of 
ageression. Islamabad could not 
fac: un exposure of its crimes by 
any country, much less India. 


~It das d not launch a direct attack 


on this country; itis trying to 
achieve the same results — dis- 
rupting our economy and plans of 
development—by forcing millions 
of Bangla Desh people to leave 
their hearths and homes and seek 
refuge here. 

Belatedly though, the UN 
Secretary General came outwith 
an appeal to the world for 
adequate relief for the refugees. 
The UN organisations concerned 
with refugees and relief have been 
pressed into service. There is 
today a large body of world 
public opinion which is taking 
the initiative to alleviate the bard- 
ships of the victims of Pakistani 
aggression. A number of govern- 
ments have officially sent relief 
material to the Government of 
India to enable it to provide 
shelter, food, clothing and medical 
‘assistance to these hapless, terror- 
stricken people. 

The aid and relief received 
so far are quite inadequate com- 
pared ‘to the dimensions of the 

roblem; there is no doubt about 

it. But the net gain for the people 
of Bangla Desh through even 
that less than meagre assistance 
is the recognition accorded to 
their separate existence. It is a 
recognition that the international 
community did have a responsi- 
bility towards them. 

It is in this context that ths 
mission of the External Affairs 
Minister to Moscow and the 
five Western capitals has to be 
viewed. The primary purpose 
of this undertaking was to explain ` 
to the governments the enormity 
of the crime~of Pakistan, the 
dimensions of the refugee problem 
and the need to withhold any 
aid to Islamabad’s extermination 
campaign in Bangla Desh. 

For those who have nothing 
else to offer to the people of 
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Bangla Desh except the formality 
of a recognition to the Provisional 
Government, Sri Swaran Singh’s 
current tour would appear to be a 
' futile effort where even the “beg- 
ging bowl” would return empty. 

The fact, however, ‘is that in 
spite of the hawing and hum- 
ming in the Western capitals, 
particularly in London and 
Washington which look upon 
Pakistan as their protege as 
well as an outpost inthe Indian 
Ocean region, it is becoming 
. increasingly difficult for them 
- to dismiss the entire Bangla 
Desh events of the past three 
months as a mere “internal affair” 
of Pakistan. 

It is still more difficult for 
them to totally overlook the 
reports about Bangla Desh hap- 

mings in their national press 
and the public opinion that 
is gradually veering round to re- 
cognise the struggle of the Bangla 
Desh people as a revolt of an 
entire people against a mithority 
clique bent upon perpetuating its 
colonial domination. 

Sri Swaran Singh’s mission 
was also to convey to the Govern- 
ments of the Western world that 
Pakistan as of old did not exist 
any more; the Yahyas and the 
Bhutfos had delivered a death- 
blow to it. His brief was to. 
explain to these Governments 
that it was not a minority staging 
a’ short-lived Biafra in Bangla 
Desh, but the majority of the 
people of erstwhile Pakistan who 
had risen in revolt against the 
military-bureaucratic colonialists 
of Islamabad. 

_ It was also necessary to tell 
these Sonne and, in the 
process, propie of these 
countries ne aving been aware 
of the real character of the 
ruling clique in Islamabad and the 
intensity of-the feelings of the 
people of Bangla Desh against 
continuing as their colonial slaves 
any more, every attempt to keep 
the Islamabad regime going 
through financial or military aid, 
would only prolong the sorrows 
of the people there. One thing 
is certain today, the eastern 
wing of erstwhile Pakistan— 
Bangla Desh or East Bengal, or 
whatever the nomenclature—will 
never again become its part. 
There is another trend of 
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. memorate Munich today, 


thought prevailing in India which 
is apparently seeking an easy 
way out: march Indian troops 
into Bangla Desh and “liberate” 
it. This single action, according 


-to it, would solve the twin pro- 


blems of refugees and securing the 
independence for Bangla Desh. 

Obviously, the struggle in 
Bangla Desh is not viewed by 


this trend as a people’s revolt 


against colonialism, for winning 
their independence from foreign 
oppression. For the propaga- 
tors of this view, it is a matter 
far removed from the Bangla 
Desh people’s own experience, 
their saecttices in defetice of their 
language and way of life, their 
determination to shape their own 
future. They see in it only an 


` issue to be settled between India 


and Pakistan—a settlement in 
which the people of Bangla 
Desh need not have even a 
minor role. 

There are a number of in- 
stances in history —in Europe 
during the period between the 
two World Wars—where out- 
siders had taken upon themselves 
to decide the future of” this 
or that country. The consequen- 
ces of such settlements are not 
unknown either. If people com: 
it is 
only to remind themselves the 
dangerous portents of such think- 


Those who are itching for a 
war—declared or otherwise— 
and are advocating “lightning” 
action,‘do not appear .to realise 
that in reality they are advoca- 
ting the cause of Islamabad. 
This is exactly what the sly Is- 
lamabad rulers are hoping ‘for 
and is sorely dismayed that India 
has not chosen to walk into this 
trap. ‘ 
This is just the situation that 
the imperialist powers are waiting 
for, so that they can sidetrack 
the issue of independence of 


Bangla Desh under cover of end-. 


ing an Indo-Pak: war, intervene 

in it and help Pakistan o 

to re-establish its colonial 

nation over the seventy-five mil- 

lion people of Bangla Desh. 
In the ultimate analysis, the 

liberation of Bangla Desh will 


have to be completed by the . 


people of Bangla Desh with their 
own contribution and sacrifice. 


Their struggle to be free will 
secure credibility and legitimacy 
in the eyes of the world only 
when with their own efforts 
they earn the right to shapé their 


‘future. Freedom can -never be 


gifted, however friendly the donor. 

It is this basic factor in the 
people’s struggle in Bangla 
Desh—that it is they who have 
to carry out the main tasks of 
the liberation war—which should 
pervade the thinking of the people 
and leaders of Bangla Desh and 
their friends and supporters 
elsewhere. Assistance from the 
peoples of the world can and will 
come, but only in terms of aug- 
menting their own determined 
struggle. 

There is.no denying the fact 
that the operations of the Mukti 
Fauj have not so far spread to the 
major parts of Bangla Desh. It 
is also true that the current guerilla 
activities are confined to a few 
pockets only. But this does 
not at all mean that the possi- 
bility of developing them, of 
spreading these oporations in 
every nook and corner of Bangla 
Desh, harassing and decimating 
the thinly spread-out Pakistani 
occupation forces, do not exist. 

On the contrary, every oppor- 
tunity is open for the Mukti 
Fauj and the leaders of Bangla 
Desh to accomplish it in the 


shortest possible time because_ 


the people have not accepted the 
occupation army as their libarator. 
The resistance of the people, 
silent as well as open, is haras- 
sing the Pakistani forces in every 
possible way—the rulers of 
Islamabad, even after three months 
of their marauding attacks, have 
not succeeded in producing a 
Quisling to man a puppet civilian 
government in Dacca. 

A regrouping and revitalising 
of the activities of the Mukti 
Fauj guerillas also calls for a 
reorganisation of the leader- 
ship. It is not for us to suggest 
what forms and patterns that 
should acquire. But it is clear 
as day that the struggle of a united 
people can bə led only by a 
united leadership. It is rather 
painful for one to feel that even 
after three months of sacrifices 
of the people, the prospect of 
forging a national liberation 
front has eluded their leaders. 
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It is not clear to many in 
this country why the party, labels 
and separate identities, which 
were necessary for winning an 
election, should stand in the way 
of all the parties, groups and 
‘individuals to come together to 
lead and conduct the struggle of 
an entire péople. The time for 
party labels and separate existence 
with differing ideological commit- 
ments will come again—only 
after independence is won, and 
when the people themselves have 
started the process of differentia- 
tion in the light of their require- 
ments, But today, in an all- 
embracing war, only an all- 
embracing national front can 
provide successful leadership. 

And this is not difficult of 
achievement. There is no dearth 
of evidence that all the political 
parties and groups are united 
behind the Bangla Desh Provi- 
. sional Government. What is 
required is only a step forward 
to unify the political and military 
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command so that a well-coor- 
dinated national leadership is 
provided to the war of national 
liberation. 

Such a broad-based national 
front will not only inspire the 
people to greater heroic deeds 
for independence, but also secure 
for them the legitimacy in’ the 
eyes of the world to receive 
necessary assistance in reaching 
their goal of freedom. It is in 
the-process of forging this national 
front that the leaders of the 
Bangla Desh people will also be 
able to further broaden the base 
and support for their actions, 
as also provide due representation 
to all sections of the people in 
the leadership. 

It will not be a communal 
representation but a guarantee 
of the secular character of the 
leadership of the liberation war if 
the Provisional Government were 
to be expanded’ to include a 
Hindu Minister also to assure 
the largest minority community 


-residing’ there, 


in Bangla Desh that the mew 
state will be of all the people 
irrespective of 
religion, caste or community, 
and not a monopoly of the adhere- 
nts of one religion. 

It is such a struggle and its 
victorious outcome which the 
democratic and freedom-loving 
popes all over the world are 

oking forward to. The stir- 
rings in distant horizons are 
bound to increase as international 
action continues to establish 
the irrelevance Pakistan in ee 
Desh. It is now incre 
realised that the best relie 
the refugees would be the it or 
of proper conditions for them to 
return to their homes. Pressure 
will continue to mount on Islama- 


bad, but the actual realisation of 


the objective of Swadhin Bingla 
Desh will have to be on the soil 
of Bangla Desh. 


S. P. 
June 22 
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CONFERENCE OF TU 
REPRESENTATIVES 





Working 
Class 
Unity 

in 
Action 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


Wwe it was a good idea on 
the part of the Union Labour 
Minister R.K. Khadilkar to call 
a conference of trade union 
representatives from all over the 
country, not much planning seems 
to have gone into. the actual 
convening of the conference. 

Lack of clarity about the 
objectives of the conference may 
have been the principal cause 
for the confusion that preceded 
its organisation. First it was 
thought to be one-day meet. 
Then it was announced that the 
conference would last-two days, 
though the first day turned out 


This contribution by the General 
Secretary of the Samyukta Socialist Party 
was specially prepared for the Mains- 
tream, 
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to be a twenty-four minute affair 
with a speech by the Prime 
Minister and another by the Lab- 
our Minister. 

There was prevarication on 
who should be invited to parti- 
cipate in the conference. The 
four recognised central TU 
organizations were a must; those 
central organisations which had 
been knocking at the Ministry’s 
door for recognition for a long 
time had to be invited. Then 
the various all-India federations 
would have to be invited. 

But it appeared that none in 
the Labour Ministry could decide 
on the criteria to be followed in 
regard to the invitees. In the 
process, while an organisation 
like the Indian Telephone In- 
dustries Employees: Union re- 
preeeating about 12,000 men 

ad a Delegate and an Adviser 

present at the conference, the 
All-India port & Dock Workers’ 
Federation representing more than 
ten times that number of work- 
men and holding a key position 
in the economic life of the country, 
was not invited. 

Similarly, while such nondes- 
cript organisations like the Swat- 
antra Party inspired Co-ordi- 
nation Committee of _ Indepen- 
dent Trade Unions and a thus- 
far-unheard-of National Front 
of Indian Trade Unions had a 
Delegate and an Adviser each, 
organisations of employees of 
Banks, Insurance, Indian Air- 
lines were each allowed only one 
silent Observer. The large organi- 
sations of the Central and State 
Government employees were not 
even invited. 

The total time at the disposal 
of the twenty odd active parti- 
cipants in the conference was 
about four and a half hours. 
This gave each delegate an average 
of thirteen minutes during which, 
according to the Labour Minis- 
try, he was expected to express 
himself on the following issues 
which had been framed in the 
shape of an agenda by the” Min- 


istry: 
(i) A period of “strife-free” 
growth and increased production. 


(ii) Equitable sharing of ther~ 


gains of increased productivity. 

(ii) Appointment of three- 
man IRCs for the settlement 
of industrial disputes. 
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(x) Restrictions on the right 
to strike or lock-out in certain 
industries/services. 

(v) Determination and recog- 
nition of bargaining agents. 

(vi) Workers’ Participation in 
Management at various levels. 

(vii) The continued need for 
tripartite consultative machinery. 

It is precisely in formulating 
these issues that the Labour Minis- 
try’s bureaucracy, which over the 


-years has neither learnt anything 


new nor unlearnt anything old, 
committed its biggest bungle. 

That a man like Sri Khadil- 
kar with his own trade union 
and socialist background allowed 
the old bureaucrats of his Min- 
istry to frame an agenda that 
was clearly designed to sabotage 
the very purpose of the con- 
ference, shows that either every- 
one (excepting the trade unio- 
nists) took the conference as one 
more casual exercise in futility 
or the bureaucracy is so “com- . 
mitted” ‘that it can take every 
minister of the Government for 
a ride. 

The theme of the note cir- 
cultated by the Labour Ministry 
was: “How to achieve ‘strife- 
free’ growth?” In posing the 
question, the note sought to blame 
the workers for what was wrong 
with the management of indus- 
trial relations in the country, 
and then’ proceeded to suggest 
that the Government arm itself 
with powers to refer industrial 
disputes--to compulsory adjudi- 
cation and to ban strikes in all 
industries. 

On the question of recogni- 
tion of unions, the Labour Min- 
istry had no positive suggestions 
to offer. But one of the points 
it suggested for consideration was 
that a trade union should be put 
on probation for good behaviour 
before it is even considered for 
recognition. 

On the question of produc- 
tivity, while the note was brim- 
ming with ideas on how to link 
wages with productivity, it observ- 
ed a studied silence on the fact 
that over. the years the workers 
had been denied the fruits of the 
increased productivity given by 
them. The total lack of under- 
standing on the subject of wor- 
kers’ participation in manage- 
ment was obvious when the note 
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sought to equate the important 
Works Committees and the equ- 
ally powerless Joint Manage- 
ment Councils with the principle 
of workers’ participation in mana- 
gement. 

Thus, while the note displa- 
yed utter lack of imagination 
and complete inadequacy of un- 
derstanding on all aspects of 
employer-employee relationship, 
rising prices, increasing unem- 
ployment, mismanagement of 
industries, closures and the re- 
sultant unemployment, housing 
and other social benefits, unfair 
labour practices by the manage- 
ments, Government’s role as an 
employer, these and other sensi- 
tive issues were not even given 
a passing reference therein. The 
whole objective of the conference 
seemed to be to put labour in 
the dock. 


Joint Declaration- = - 


Against this background it 
was but natural that representa- 
tives of various central trade 
union organisations and national 
federations of labour met in 
Delhbi~ on the eve of the con- 
ference and decided to lose their 
ranks and present a united front 
at the conference despite their 
own mutual quarrels. Even the 
INTUC was constrained to send 
an observer to this close-the- 
ranks meeting. 

The meeting adopted a Dec- 
laration which, apart from stat- 
ing the workers’ approach to the 
- economic problems and the man- 
ner of their solution, proposed an 
alternative agenda for the con- 
ference which was summarised 
under the following heads: 

(/) Industrial Relations: (a) 
Recognition, (b) Collective Bar- 
gaining, (c) Right to strike. 

(2) Wage Policy, specially a 
need-based minimum wage and 
a complete change of the wage 
structure. 

2 Prices. 

(4) Unemployment and closu- 


Tes. 

None had expected the Labour 
Ministry to accept the agenda 
. suggested by the united front 
of trade unions. Nonetheless 
the unity displayed by the unions 
had succeeded in unnerving 
the Ministry. When the con- 
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ference opened, it was clear that 
the issues suggested by the Min- 
istry were no more the agenda, 
and the trade unions could 
discuss all issues that agitated 
their minds. 

The Prime Minister’s inaugural 
speech and the Labour Min- 
ister’s speech from the chair 
said nothing that could have 
cheered the hearts of the workers. 
If anything, there was open indic- 
tment of the workers in their 
speeches. Sri Khadilkar said that 
if the working class movement “‘is 
directed only towards an increase 
in wages, the inevitable result will 
be inflation’. 

Smt Gandhi carried her brand 
of philosophy of social justice 
to the absurd end to -suggest that 
“in our country to be employed 
is in itself a privilege’. Both 
were trying to drive home one and 
the same point: “Don’t ask for 
more. You are much better off 
than you think you are.” 

That was not all. The Prime 
Minister’s speech, after quoting 
the number of man-days lost due 
to strikes and other work-stop- 
pages, went on to lay the blame 
for it all on the workers. 


Reduced Investment 


Then, to quote her own words, 
she was “frank enough to re- 
cognise that this increase in the 
intensity and duration of stoppages 
of work has prevented our eco- 
nomy from realising its full poten- 
tial”. This, she said, had affect- 
ed Government revenues and 
reduced potential levels of invest- 
ment. “And the increase in 
unemployment in the last few years 
is directly traceable to lower 
investment,” she concluded. 

So, for all the economic ills 
of the country, the one guilty 
man was the organised worker. 
Even Sri G.D. Birla would not 
have said that. In fact, in a 
brochure titled India’s Economic 
Malaise-Causes and Cure, edited. 
by the late Humayun Kabir, Birla 
had written: ‘The main reason 
behind the present stagnation of 
our economy ‘is the lack of a cor- 
rect economic policy coupled with 
an inefficient administration.” 

He had gone on to write about 
the vast resources in terms of 
idle labour, raw material and 


equipment lying unused and had 
concluded that “there is no capi- 
tal formation because there is 
not enough incentive or a climate 
to convert these resources into 
capital”. Sri Birla found no 
fault with the workers, organised 
or otherwise, for the degenera- 
tion that had crept into the eco- 
nomy. 

Both the Labour Minister and 
the Prime Minister did not, in 
their speeches, show any con- 
cern for the problems faced by 
the workers, whether they be 
in their relations with their em- 
ployers or those flowing from the 
economic policies of the Govern- 
ment. The Government’s own 
sins of commission and ommis- 
sion as an employer were quite 
forgotten. And so were over- 
looked the crimes perpetrated 
by the employers. 


Union Recognition 


The only issue on which 


‘there seemed to be some serious 


thinking at the conference was 
recognition of trade unions. 
Barring the INTUC and its fede- 
rations, there was near unani- 
mity that the majority status 
of a union should be decided by 
secret ballot with some provision 
also made for the minority unions’ 
view to be represented during the 
collective bargaining processes. 

The stubborn resistance of- 
fered by the INTUC delegates to 
this idea prevented the emergence 
of a consensus on the subject. 
Yet, one left the conference with 
the feeling that the Labour Minis- . 
ter was keen to come to grips 
with this question. 

What then has the trade un- 
ionists’ conference achieved? In 
concrete terms, nothing. The 
Government and the workers are 
still on two distinctly different 
wave-lengths, what to speak of 
the employers. 


However, one good thing has- ` 


happened to the trade union 
movement. The Trade Unions 
have, in the face of the threats 
of wage-freeze and strike-ban, 
closed their ranks as never before 
in recent history. 

The last time the working 
class movement had gathered 
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OULD anyone believe slave 

trade is still in vogue in India? 
Harijans and Adivasis in Madhya 
Pradesh are still to be emancipa- 
ted. In certain areas of the erst- 
while Vindhya Pradesh, Harijan 
labourers are sold like “slaves” 
by their moneyed masters. 

Most of the Harijan agricul- 
tural labourers who can secure 
‘employment for hardly four to 
five months in a year, have to 
subsist for rest of the time on 
money borrowed from the land- 
lords or the shahukars. When they 
fail to repay the debt which in- 
creases in enormous proportions 
in a short line they have to become 


life-time slaves with the money ~ 


lenders’ families. The process of 
slavery, once started, goes on 
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from. generation to generation. 
The debt swells year by year and 
can never be repaid. 

There were reports that slave 
families were also sold to affluent 
landlords in need of labourers. 
In the past, Harijan slave families 
were given as dowries and gifts 
in marriages of former princes 
and ie shahukars. 

A survey carried out by the 
Madhya Pradesh branch of The 
Harijan Sewak Sangh testified 
that slave trade was still practised, 
particularly of agricultural labo- 
urers. According to the survey, 
they get employment hardly four 
to five months in a year and 
their daily wages range between 
one rupee and one and a quarter 
rupee. 

A belated attempt was made by 
the State Government to halt 
Harijan slavery by enacting the 
Debt Relief Act. The Act, stipula- 
ting release of Harijan and 
Adivasis from debt, was, however, 
not much of a success. 

The problem of Harijan in- 
debtness is not a mere legal one. 
Unless their economic and social 
condition is very much imporved. 
they would never be liberated. 

The State Government distri- 


~ butes land to landless Harijans 


but they are never able to take 
possession of the land. Either 
their land is taken away by the 
former Zamindars or resourceful 
persons under duress or on pay- 
ment of a nominal cost. 

In Guna district, about ten 
per cent of the Harijans were 
allotted land. They even paid the 
land revenue, but they could not 
take possession of the land. 

State Harijan Welfare Minis- 
ter, Sri Ved Ram, has admitted 
that the Harijans generally were 
not benefitted by the land distri- 
bution drive. His explanation is 
that mostly forest land is available 
for distribution and since the 
Harijans live mostly in villages, 
they were deprived of land allot- 
ment. According to present rules, 
only the locally inhabiting land- 
less can be distributed land. 

The only way out for these 
helpless people is a “land grab” 
movement, which even the top 
Harijan leaders have been advoca- 
ting. But weak and the feeble as 
they are, the Harijans would not 
be able to withstand the twin 


onslaught of police and high caste 
people simultaneously. 

In the rural areas, the problem 
of untouchability still continues 

league the Harijans. Still 
barbers would not shave them and 
washermen would not wash their 
clothes. A Harijan, however 
qualified he might be, cannot sit 
on par or claim equal status with 
a thakur or a Btahmin. 

A Harijan MLA, who is a law 
graduate, while on an electioneer- 
ing campaign, occupied the cot of 
a Brahmin and the whole village 
turned against him. He was about 
to be defeated but was saved 
by another influential Brahmin 
leaders’ intervention. 

There has been some improve- 
ment lately in the sense that the 
Harijans are now being increa- 
singly allowed to fetch water from 
village well and enter -temples. 
In the urban areas, however, the 
situation is somewhat better. 

Voluminous reports of atroci- 
ties of the feudals on the Harijans, 
particularly in the Madhya Bharat 
Tegion, are also pouring in. The 
process started as early as 1967 
when the SVD Government, under 
the strewardship of the Rajmata 
of Gwalior was formed. The 
former princes considered this as 
an opportunity for the revival of 
their old glory and began atroci- 
ties on downtrodden people. 

A committee was set up by the 
then chief Minister, Sri G.N. 


- Singh, to inquire into the excesses 


perpetrated on the Harijans. Head 
ed by Sri Hiralal Pipal, a, Harijan 
MLA, the committee has now 
given its report . It has confirmed 
that a reign of ferror was let lose 
on the Harijans in the Madhya 
Bharat region. Harijans were also 
reported to have been threatened 
with dire consequences if they 
voted for the Congress in the 
Lok Sabha mid-term poll. 

A silent but visible revolt, 
therefore, is brewing among the 
45 lakh Harijans of Madhya Pra- 
desh. Its first indication came, 
at the fag end of the State Assemb- 
ly’s session in March last. Twenty 
Harijan MLAs, including five 
Ministers, met at the residence 
of the Planning Minister, Sri 
G.R. Anant, and adopted a reso- 
lution threatening to resigne en 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


Unprece- 
dented 
Power 
Crisis 


BISHAN KAPOOR 


Ume PRADESH is rocked with 
unprecedented power crisis 
backlogging the entire develop- 
ment activities of the State. 

The recent cut of 25 per cent 
in the power supply sequel to the 
~ water ‘scarcity Rihand 
Reservoir has ‘highlighted the 
deep malaise of paucity of power 
in the State. Power shortage 
has been the dominant feature 
during the planned period in 
Uttar Pradesh. 

With an area of about 1,13,000 
square miles and a population 
of over eighty million, the use of 
electricity in the State is not so 
extensive as in other States. In 
_ 1965-66, the per capita consump- 
tion of electricity was only 28.58 


units in UP against the all-India - 
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average of 53.68 units. Since 
then, there has been no improve- 
ment in the situation. 

The modern rulers of Uttar 
Pradesh have expressed concern 
about the poor power availability 
in the State. Curiously, the 
Britishers were equally keen to 
develop power in the State so 
that' it could be modernised. 
While Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler in a speech at the opening 
of the Technological Institute 
Kanpur, on November 25, 1921, 
talked about the application of 
science to industry and life, Sir 


- William Marris talking to the 


landlords of the province empha- 
sised the need for increase in the 
resources. 

During the thirties, Sir William 
Malcom Hailey, addressing Legi- 
slative Council, specifically men- 
tioned about the power projects. 
‘He said: “On the material side 
we have seen the completion of 
the Sarda Canal and the deve- 
lopment of a scheme of which 


‘the novelty seemed to call alike 


for imagination in conception and 
caution in execution—the Ganges 
Hydro-Electric with its connect- 
ed system of tubewells. We 
have had to meet problems con- 
nected with the rapid rise of 
new large-scale industry, the 
sugarcane factory.” 


Surprisingly enough, the power, 


pattern remains the same in the 
State “despite our socialistic ob- 
jectives. The power had been 
gifted to Big Business in Uttar 
Pradesh which was earlier meant 
to electrify the backward regions 
of -the State. 

However, in early sixties, 
Governor B. Ramakrishana Rao, 
addressing members of both the 
Houses, referred to the setting 
up in the private sector of an 
aluminium facto 
site of district Mirzapur, in col- 
laboration with a foreign firm. 
According to him, the scheme 
had been finalised, power rates 
had been settled and possession 
of site had already been given 
to the company which had started 
the construction of buildings. 

This aluminium factory be- 
longed to the Birlas, ‘and the 
agreement had become the worst 
example in the State, depriving 
the backward regions of the much- 
needed power potential. 


in Rihand -« 


The 1965 Audit Report of 
the UP Government exposed this 
deal with the Birlas in unmistaka- 
ble terms. According to the 
Report, a contract for the supply 
of electrical energy from the Ri- 
hand Dam Power was entered in- 
to with aluminium company in 
October 1959. 

The contract provided supply. 
of 433.62 million kWt of energy 
annually at a unit rate of 1.997717 
paise. The contract was for a 
period of 25 years; the rate could 
not be revised for an initial period 
of 16 years; for the remaining 
nine years, any enhancement 
could not exceed 10 per cent of 
the rate con 

The scandal caused such a 
stench that the Irrigation and 
Power Team appointed by the 
Government of India in August 
1959,- probed not only the pro- 
ject’s bearing on the States eco- 
nomy and efficiency, but also the 
entire agreement with Birlas’ 
company. 

According to the findings of 
the Team, the generation cost of 
power came to 2.85 paise per 
unit. The rate fixed for the sale 
of power was thus 0.85 paise 
per unit less than the cost of 
generation; on the annual con- 
tracted supply of 434 million 
kWt of energy, the element of 

“subsidy” to the firm would work 
out to Rs 36.90 lakhs annually. 
“The increase in the capital cost 
of the project over the cost per 
unit would work out to 3.16 
paise and, on this basis the element 
of ‘subsidy’ would work out 
to, Rs 50.35 lakhs.” It added. 

The Team was shocked to 
find that nearly half of the power 
potential of the project has been 
contracted at less than the gene- 
ration cost. Such a deal obviously 
scuttled the plans of project au- 
thorities for providing cheap 
power for the undeveloped and 
economically backward areas 
fof eastern UP, for cottage indus- 
tries and lift irrigation. 

The team also expressed its 
doubts about the claim of the 
project authorities for making 
it self-supporting. It is the 
same project which has now 
brought about the unprecedented 
power shortage in the State. 

Similarly, another Thermal 
Plant was put up with Soviet aid 
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at Obra in Mirzapur district. 
Its purpose was to provide power 
at concessional rates to industries 
to be set up in the drought-affected 
areas, including Allahabad and 
Banda. 

Unfortunately, fifty per cent 
of the power potential of this 
particular project -has also been 
allotted to the Birla~-owned con- 
cerns at Mirzapur at the same 
tariff rate of lower than the 
generation cost. According to 
the State Electricity Board’s 
calculations, it would mean a 
loss of Rs 50 lakhs per annum. 
This particular agreement took 
place when there were huge arrears 
of dues from the Birla-owned 
concerns amounting to more than 
one crore of rupees. 

Scrapping of these agree- 
ments of sell-out of power to the 


Birlas and other Big Businessin | 


UP was necessary for the deve- 
lopment of the State. Not only 
the pro-Birla lobby well-entrench- 
ed in the Secretariat, scuttled 
such moves but the SVD and the 
Congress regimes also turned a 
deaf ear to the persistent demand 
of the people for speedy action 
in this direction. 


Electricity Board 


It was in 1959 that the State 
Government constituted the State 
Electricity Board as a public 
undertaking. Its constitution pro- 
vided that it would include as 
members those who have “ex- 
perience of and have shown capa- 
city in commercial matters and 
administration”. The Board 
would consist of not less than 
three and not more than seven 
members appointed by thé State 
Government. 

Strangely enough, the Board 
had been packed with chosen and 
hand-picked bureaucrats favoured 
by the ruling chliques. While 
the Gupta Group, planted an 
TAS as Chairman on a pay of 
Rs 2,000 per month, without 
having any commercial experience, 
BKD leader Charan Singh foisted 
a retired engineer as the Chair- 
man of the Board. Many skele- 
tons of the lfatter’s cupboard 
were exposed in the Vidhan 
Sabha by SSP leader Anant 
Ram Jaiswal. 

Every year there are lot of 
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pages devoted in the Audit Re- 
port of the UP Government 
exposing the mismanaged affairs 
of the Board which has become a 
cesspool of corruption and nepo- 
tism. A cursory glance of the 
revenue and net loss of ten year’s 
functioning of the Board would 
reveal that while the revenue re- 
ceipts have increased from Rs 
6.76 crores to Rs 42.26 crores, 
the loss in the same period had 
increased from Rs 0.67 crores to 
Rs 7.63 crores. 

The financial position of the 
Board had been in such a terrible 
mess that the Depreciation Reserve 
Fund of Rs 4,19,00,000 taken from 
the State Government had been 
reportedly misutilised. The loan 
from the LIC amounting Rs 
9.50 crores, had forced the Board 
to mortgage almost all the newly 
constructed power houses. 


Huge Arrears 

Since the Board was constitut- 
ed, the State Government decided 
to give subvention of Rs 137 
lakhs, equal to the loss of 1958- 
59. In subsequent years, the 
subsidy was reduced by 20 per 
cent, that is, Rs 110 lakhs` in 
1960-61, Rs 83 lakhs in 1962-63, 
Rs 54 lakhs in 1963-64 and Rs 27 
lakhs in 1964-65. This subsidy 
was taken for the first three years 


. and then stopped because from 


July 1962, the Board raised its 
tariffs and expected to get more 
revenue from the consumers. 

For reasons best known to the 
Chairman, this. amount of sub- 
sidy was regularly deposited in 
the Allahabad Bank as fixed 
deposit at a rate of interest of 
4 per cent for annum while the 
rate of interest on .loan taken 
from the Government was 4.50 
per cent. The Board had not 
been able to give satisfactory 
answer to this allegation so far. 

In 1964, when the rate of 
interest on the Government loan 
was 5.50 per cent per annum, 
the Board thought it fit to advance 
a loan of Rs 150 lakhs to a private 
electric company of M/s Martin 
Burns of Agra, at a lower rate of 
5.25 per cent in 12 instalments. 
This irregularity has been detected 
by PAC and the question has not 
been dropped so far. 

Reportedly, there were huge 


arrears totalling Rs 8,42,00 ,000 
towards the electric dues from 
all over the State. Of course, 
the Birlas have been the top de- 
faulters. Beside these huge 
arrears, the Board had to pay a 
sum of Rs 25.66 crores as interest 
towards the various loans; the 
losses were also increasing and 
it was estimated during the Fourth 
Plan, the amount will increase to 
Rs 54.80 crores. Such is the 
appalling state of affairs of the 
Electricity Board which controls 
the power supply all over the State. 

Enumerating causes of the 
State’s backwardness, the present 
Governor, Dr B. Gopala Reddi, 
addressing the Fifth Finance 
Commission at New Delhi said: . 
“Even though UP more than 
quadraupled its power gneration 
from 264 mW in 1955-567 to 
1,187 mW in early 1968-69, it is 
apparent that at the present rate 
of growth, UP will need 5,000 
mW by the end of the Fifth 
Plan; and unless positive steps 
are taken right from now there 
will be power starvation by 1973 
leading to a setback to the already 
low level of industrial and agri- 
cultural production. Unfor- 
tunately, during the first two Plans 
no power and irrigation projects 
were allotted to UP, in the central 
sector, against a total allotment 
of Rs 85.72 crores for country.” 
Despite such a warning, UP 
is now facing an extra-ordinary 
power crisis resulting in serious 
setbacks. 

While discussing the economy 
of Uttar Pradesh, Prof Baljit 
Singh of the Lucknow University 
disclosed that though per capita 
electricity consumption which 
was almost nominal some thirty 
years ago, had gone up six times 
during the last two decades, 
the process of deurbanisation of 
Uttar Pradesh had taken place. 
UP was more urbanised (11.09 
per cent) than the country as a 
whole (10.84 per cent). 

Although urbanisation took 
place in the rest of the country; 
Uttar Pradesh remained unaffected. 

This is glaringly proved by 
power consumption in the State. 
According to Prof Baljit Singh, 
less than five thousand out of 
its more than 112 thousand 
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T= attitude of the Government 
of the USA, UK and West 
European countries towards 
Bangla Desh war of Ind 
dence has been very selfish. 
. Some may even say that they 
have betrayed the cause of 
democracy, though, the USA 
claims to be the leaders of the 
“democratic and free world”. 
The other day I asked a 
citizen of the USA about his 
opinion with regard to the 
American help to the Pakistani 
Government in suppressing a 
democratically elected party and 
its calculated genocide of the 
unarmed freedom-loving civilians 
of Bangla Desh. The American 


democrat replied that in the USA- 


Author is a historian from Bangla Desh. 
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people might think that the 
Bangla Desh democracy and the 
American democracy were of 
different variety. Iam not quite 
sure whether many of the 
Americans would argue like that. 
But it may reflect the thought of 
a section of the American people. 

Is South Vietnamese demo- 
cracy more American than Bangla 
Desh democracy? Why has the 
USA Government been engaged 
in such a costly war there? 
The Maoists—the Naxalites— 
have long been blaming Banga- 
bandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
as an agent of American capi- 
talism. 

But at the most critical time 
of Mujib’s Bangla Desh and his 
Awami League, the American 
Government has not come to 
his help. Did the Government 
of the USA fail to get from 
Mujibur Rahman some faci- 
lities, like military base against 
the Communists in Bangla‘Desh 
as it did in Vietnam? Or, was 
Mujib a heretic for introducing 
a flavour of socialism in Bangla 
Desh Democracy? Is Franco 
of Spain a better democrat than 
Mujib of Bangla Desh? 

Even after eight weeks of the 
Bangla Desh war of Independence 
the US Government considered 
it as an internal affair of Pakistan 
(Mr Bray, spokesman of the 
State Department, Washington, 
May 28, 1971), though, besides 
miseries of the Bengalis, Indians 
are also under a tremendous 
political and economic pressure 
as a result of the developing 
situation. 

During the American War of 
Independence, the then US Gov- 
ernment was happy fo receive aid 
and recognition from France and 
did not consider it as an internal 
affair of the UK. The US 
Administration under President 
Kennedy considered it an inter- 
national affair and intervened at 
the risk of a world war when 
Cuba wanted to have on her 
own soil some Russian missiles. 

The British Government 
argues that if aid to Pakistan is 
stopped, it may lean towards 
China as heavily as Nasser’s 
Egypt did towards the USSR. 
But in Northern Ireland there is 
no fear of either the USSR or 
China exerting its influence. 


Why does the British Govern- 
ment insist on maintaining a 
naked colonial rule there? The 
nature of the British rule in 
Northern Ireland and Pakistani 
rule in Bangla Desh is almost the 
same. 

Some British Labour MPs 
have sympathised” with Bangla 
Desh. While anybody from 
Bangla Desh should be grateful 
to those MPs for exposing the 
cruelties of the Pakistani dicta- 
torship, none should make the 
mistake of thinking that a 
Labour Government would do 
any less for Pakistan than the 
Conservatives’ are doing. If the 
Labour Party were in power now, 
perhaps a dozen of, Conservative 
MPs would express their sympathy 
with Bangla Desh. 


The Labour Government’s 


handling of Ian Smith’s govern- 


ment in Rhodesia is known to all. 

The Soviet Government has 
expressed its moral support to 
Bangla Desh, while China is 
helping the Pakistani imperialists 
against the Bangla Desh people. It 
is said that China is playing a 
double role. She is helping with 
arms the handful of Bangla Desh 
Maoists under’ Toha in their 
freedom fight against the Pakis- 
tanis, while giving massive aid _ 
to Pakistani Government in 
suppressing the Independence 
movement under Mujib’s Awami 


e. 

China has two interests in 
Pakistan: (J) using its Govern- 
ment against India, and (2) pro- 
pagation of Maoism. The Chinese 
have so far been very successful 
in the first but in the second their 
success is negligible bothin Bangla 
Desh and in West Pakistan. 

Had Mujib been a Maoist, 
China would be in a more com- 
fortable position today. She 
would then play the role of the 
champion of ple’s cause 
depend for its anti-Indian designs 
on Mujib’s most popular Bangla 
Desh Government than on the, 
militory usurper of Pakistan. 

If, on the other hand, Mujib 
had been a pro-Moscow Socialist, 
most probably the Soviet Union 
would have recognised Bangla 
Desh long before. China did not 
hesitate to recognise Prince 
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[DIAN public opinion is quite 

strong and strident in its 
support to the fighting people 
of Bangla Desh: the demand is 
almost universal that India re- 
cognize the Government of 
Swadhin Bangla Desh. 

“Almost uniyersal’’—because 
“it is said that Indian Muslims 
are not sympathetic to the Bangla 
Desh struggle, while some of 
them are positively hostile to it. 
One cannot say how many of the 
Indian Muslims are hostile be- 
cause those who support the 


freedom struggle are mot very . 


. vocal or active, while those against 
it are also silent. It is difficult, 
therefore, to gauge the inner feel- 
ings of the Muslim community. 
May be, each Muslim family is 
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divided in its opinion; may be; 
many of them are feeling con- 
fused. 


It is also said that the destroy~_ 


ing of Pakistan will take away 
the last bastion of safety and secu- 
rity of the Indian Muslims. This 
fear is supposed to be the reason 
for many Indian Muslims not 
liking the movement of Mujibur 
Rabman. 

Perhaps they do not see that 
if East Pakistan comes out of 
Pakistan as sovereign, indepen- 
dent and democratic Bangla Desh, 
the Muslims will continue to be 
the dominant force there, though 
not as Pakistanis and protago- 
nists of the two-nation theory. 
The new country will exist as a 
modern, progressive, democratic 
State and India cannot occupy 
it, Neither India nor any other 


Power will dare touch a country ' 


(Bangla Desh) whose people can 
make such -immense sacrifice, 
can immolate countless lives at 
the altar of freedom. 

If there is a democratic re- 
volution in West Pakistan, then 
that country too will exist as an 
independent and an exclusively 
Muslim country because there 
are no Hindus left there. It 
will remain a Muslim country 
though not of Pakistani Mus- 

s. 

Does a Muslim have necessa- 
rily to be a Pakistani if he is to 
be a genuine Muslim? There 
are so many Muslims elsewhere 
in the world, who do not put 
a “Pakistani” label on Islam. 
The Pathans and Moghuls ruled 
India for seven or eight hundred 
years. They did not create a 
Pakistan; they ruled the sub- 
continent as Indian or Hindustani 
Muslims without being any the 
less Muslim than the Pakistani 
Muslims of today. They were 
not scared of the Hindus. 

The truth is that when the 
Muslims were bold and coura- 
geous, they could rule and move 
about the land fearlessly. Pakis- 
tan was born out of fear, out 
of lack of self-confidence of the 
Muslims. Those who created 
Pakistan by exploiting the fear 
complex of the Muslims knew— 
and know—that Pakistan’s exis- 
tence depends on keeping alive 
a perpetual fear in the Muslim 
mind. Pakistan was born out 


of fear and it will last as long as 
Muslim. fear (about the Hindus) 
lasts. 

So, in their own interest, 
these people will never like to 
see the Muslims shed their fear, 
they will always try to keep the 
Muslims in an atmosphere of 
make-believe danger. The slogan 
of “Islam in danger” is a projec- 
tion of this policy. Riots and 
wars are, therefore, the permanent 
stock-in-trade of Pakistani poli- 
ticians and leaders. 

The thing they fear most is 
the Hindus and Muslims coming 
closer to each other. Conversely, 
they are most happy when the 
Hindus and Muslims kill each 
other in communal riots, because 
riots vindicate the raison d'etre 
of Pakistan. The more Mus- 
lims are killed, the greater their 
suffering and loss, the wider the 
gulf between the two communities 
and therefore the easier for these 
self-seeking- politicians to retaifi 
their hold over their own com- 
munity. 

The partition of India and the 
birth of Pakistan did not lessen 
the danger to the Muslims, in 
the long run perhaps it has in- 
creased. In the bargain, occa- 
sional riots have become a per- 
manent conflict. Millions of 
Indian Muslims are being deceiv- 
ed by being made to believe that 
their last guarantee of protection 
will be lost if Pakistan is lost. 

This pervasive fear also help 
to reinforce the conservatism and 
obscurantism in the Muslim mind 
and society. The Muslims can- 
not’ modernize their society and 
religion in tune with the needs 
of modern times, because con- 
servatism is the inevitable con- 
comitant of fear. Fear is also 
one of the main causes of the 
comparative backwardness of In- 
dian Muslims, of the tendency 
to defend fervently all that should 
be thrown into the junk-heap of 
history. 

The Indian Muslims, suffer- 
ing from fear and suspicion, are 
unable to look at the new sun 
that is rising in the eastern horizon 
of East Bengal. They are try- 
ing to turn a blind eye to it. 
If they were a little more coura- 
geous they could see the develop- 
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Colossus 
with 
Feet 

of | 


Clay 


JAIPAL SINGH VARMA 


Ox one side in the war stand the people of 
Bangla Desh, on the other, a heavily armed and 
equipped Pakistani army, relatively a colossus that 
frightens the feeble hearts and the ignorant. 

A closer look at it, however, would reveal the cla- 
yish character of the steel-frame of the Pakistani 
armed forces. All its heavy equipment, its heavy 
guns, its heavy transport, and most of its light infantry 
weapons are of foreign make. The state of Pakistan 
cannot manufacture in full even the elementary com- 
ponents of the equipment, arms, guns and aircraft 
that a modern force needs. Itis dangerously depen- 
dent on foreign resources for fuel and ammunition 
and has very low levels in logistic reserve and potential. 

Experience of the colonial wars of the recent 
times and also of the past century amply illustrates 
how exhausting and enervating these wars proved 


This si the third Instalment of Major Varma’s contribution 
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even for powerful imperialist countries and shattered 
their developed economies. Here one comes across 
a near paradoxical situation: a neo-colony with an 
unevenly developed backward economy, born of 
imperialist rape of history, is venturing to have colonial 
aspirations and letting loose hell to give a concrete 
shape to them. 

The sorry fate that awaits it is not difficult to 
imagine. 

That a state and its armed forces, mainly dependent 
on imperialist and foreign economic and military 
aid, cannot bear the strain of a prottacted People’s 
War, has been proved in the battlefields of China and 
heroic Vietnam. -The American imperialists equi- 
ped and armed to the teeth the huge forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek. Vast imperialist forces of the United 
States directly intervened in the Vietnam war. But 
what a sorry figure they have cut. 

A basically decisive factor that plagues the Pakis- 
tani armed forces and that exposes it to an inevitable 
peril and doom is the unjust character of their political 
objective in this war. In its concrete expression, 
this has already inflicted a crushing political defeat 
upon the Pakistani rulers and their armed forces. 
They stand completely isolated politically. This 
political defeat, accompanied by a spontaneous mass 
uprising, has already submerged the Pakistani armed 
forces a turbulent sea of hostility, unfriendliness, non- 
cooperation and revolutionary belligerency. In the 
midst of such an adverse situation, the Pakistani 
armed forces and their heavy armour, air superiority 
and their heavy tanks will be of no avail. 

Here, again, experience that emerged from the 
revolutionary war in China and, at present, from the 
national liberation war in Vietnam, has proved to the 
hilt that air-power and heavy armour and other 
wherewithals of war are not decisive in a revolutionary 
civil war or a national liberation war. 

After. having rained.a huge tonnage of explosives 
over North and South Vietnam—in terms of quantity 
it has already far exceeded the total tonnage dropped 
during the Second World War—after having deployed 
a huge armada of helicopters as air-cavalry and tanks 
and artillery pieces, napalm bombs and bacteriological 
weapons, the Americans, to their utter dismay and 
consternation, have discovered that it is certainly not 
the technique that is decisive in war. It is the man 
inspired by a just political objective who alone is 
decisive in a war. F 

It, therefore, disturbs one to hear from Janab 
Tajuddin Ahmed, the Prime- Minister of the Provi- 
sional Government of Bangla Desh, a desperate plea 
for immediate supply of anti-aircraft guns and tanks to 
the Mukti Faujin Bangla Desh to defend the villages 
and the towns against the ground and air attacks by 
the Pakistani armed forces. 

At the present stage of development of the People’s 
War in Bangla Desh, such demands reveal a dangerous 
ignorance of the correct requirements of a People’s 
War at its successive stages. - - 

A detailed description of the envisaged forms of 
the strategic and tactical defence would require consi- 
derable space. Here it would suffice to say that heavy 
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i BY the time this article reaches 
the reader, the Bangla Desh 


war will have completed the 
third month and entered the 
fourth, 


Belying all our fond hopes 
of a quick and decisive victory 
of the freedom fighters and an 
„almost fatalistic belief in the 
imminent collapse of the military 
junta’s economic capacity to sus- 
tain a war of this kind. the war has 
not only dragged on without the 
prospect of*an end in the fore- 
seeable future, the Yahya regime 
has also succeeded in turning the 
tide in its favour: it has not 
allowed organized resistance. to 
grow within the country, while 
the Liberation Army has been 
pushed out to the Indian border. 


were ar ane 


~ 


The Indian response—public 
as well as official—to the Bangla 
Desh developments from the 
beginning till now has been an 
emotional one. There has been 
no attempt at a political assess- 
ment of the developing situation 
in Bangla Desh vis-a-vis India, 
or at understanding the political 
implications for this country of 
the success or failure of 
liberation war. ~ 

The general popular reaction 
in India was support to the 
independence movement, con- 
demnation of the Pak army’s 
genocide of the civil population 
and demand that the Government 
of India give all material and 
military help ;to the freedom 
fighters, starting with the formal 
recognition of the Provisional 
Government of Bangla Desh. 
The traditional anti-Pakistani 
feelings also helped public opi- 
nion to build up behind the 
independence movement. | 

In West Bengal, the air was 
all the more surcharged with 
emotion. Epar Bangia’s (this 
Bengal) emotional identity with 
Opar Bangla (that Bengal)—the 
feeling that the two are two halves 
of the same “Bengalee nation”— 
was understandable: to the old 
the very name “Bangla Desh” re- 
vived nostalgic memories while in 
the not-so-old and the young it 
roused vague feelings about a 
common destiny of a strong and 


militant Bengali nation in an as 
yet unknown future. 
The Government gave the 


impression of largely looking at 
the Bangla Desh developments 
from a purely humanitarian and 
a purely legalistic point of view. 
The genocide and the consequent 
influx of millions of evacuees into 
this country roused the Govern- 
ment’s humanitarian sentiments 
and prompted it 'to undertake 
the crushing burden of feeding 
and giving shelter to these mil- 
lions, while the fact that the 


military junta had not handed ` 


over power to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people but was 
countering the democratic de- 
mand for autonomy by outlaw- 
ing the political party that recei- 
ved the massive popular mandate 
(Awami League) and arresting its 
President, the undisputed leader 
of the people (Sheikh Mujibur 


the - 


Rahman) and by physically re- 
ducing a majority people into a 
minority, led the Government to 
take the legalistic stand that 
though it had no intention of 
interfering in Pakistan’s internal 
affuir, it wanted the Yahya regime 
to come to a political settlement 
with the Awami League. 

(Even today, the Govern- 
ment’s stand is that Bangla Desh 
is not an internal affair of Pakis- 
tan only to the extent the in- 
flux of evacuees has externalized 
it. - 
) The humanitarian and legalis- 
tic stand seems to have been ac- 
companied by a naive faith in 
“world conscience” which meant, 
in effect, that the -Big Powers 
would, or could be persuaded 
to, put pressure on Islamabad to 
to come to terms with its eastern 
colony. 

In spite of conclusive evidence 
that the Big Powers (and some 
small ones too, for that matter) 
are in no mood to oblige New 
Delhi, our Ministers and missions 
abroad are still religiously enga- 
ged in appealing to them that 
they stop aid to Pakistan and 
force Pakistan to create condi- 
tions for the return of the 
evacuees. To make our position 
all the more ludicrous, these 
plaintive appeals are followed by 
solemn warnings that if the Big 
Powers fail, “we may have to 
act on our own”. 

The failure to recognize the 
Bangla Desh Government and 
the legalistic formulation that 
the present situation is Pakistan’s 
own affair, except for the eva- 
cuees, have the danger of tying 


` the Government’s hands in send- 


ing material aid to the other 
side of the border except, pef- 
haps, in a clandestine way. 
“Perhaps”, because an unarmed 
people and a defenceless country 
cannot be helped to defeat a 
modern army through clandes- 
tine “help”. ` 

As events shattered our illu- 
sions about a swift victory of the 
freedom fighters and a quick coll- 
apse of the Pak economy, and 
as the prospect of having to feed 
five to ten million people for an 
indefinite period stared us in the 
face, the emotional upsurge 
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Lowy, all too slowly, the 
Government has taken on 
the hard realities presented by 
Bangla Desh. Perhaps the com- 
ment is not very fair. But to 
those not privy to Goyernment’s 
g—and how many are? 
—this is how things appear. 
The Government could, as 
governments often do, claim the 
benefit of the doubt on the plea 
that it knows better. This plea 
of dubious validity more often 
enables a government to get 
away with policies hastily con- 
ceived and stupidly executed. 
Only years later people some- 
time discover the truth: more 
often they never do. But for the 
enterprising journalistic feat of 
the New York Times, tor instance, 


1 


people might never have known 
the sordid truth about the US 
involvement in Vietnam. 

- This is not to suggest India’s 
policy on Bangla Desh comes 
under this classy But you never 
know. Until recently, the Govern- 
ment’s Bangla Desh policy, 
curiously, has been a matter 
of speculation; even now some 
vital aspects of it are. Only 
now we know it had banked hea- 
vily on Big Power pressure on 


Pak rulers. 

Its definition of “political 
solution” has been spelt out two 
months after it had come to ac- 


‘quire different connotations for 


different people. Only now we 
know for sure that the phrase 
implies settlement with Mujib 
and his party. Its determination 
not to let down Bangla Desh 
has hitherto been not very con- 
spicuous in its statements on 
the issue. 

True, there are things govern- 
ments better leave unsaid. But 
ours seems rather prone to overdo 
this studied reticence. What we 
are told now could as well have 
been said two months ago—-and 
no harm done. Or is it that the 
Government’s thinking has crysta- 
lized only recently? 

The Government’s reticence 
bas not only been an exercise 
in futility: it has accelerated the 
change ın people’s thinking that 
carries dangerous implication. 

Public sentiment on Bangla 
Desh has undergone a remark- 
able qualitative change. Gone is 
the euphoria generated by the 
Press reports. The struggle has 
lost the dramatic element that 
fired popular imagination. The 
anti-climax—seen in the sporadic 
and. uncoordinated guerilla acti- 


‘ vities—is eroding the credibility 


of the struggle itself. And to 
cap this frustrating popular feel- 
ing has come the refugee pro- 
blem, acquiring menacing dimen- 
sions with each passing day. 

Since the emergence of free 
and independent Bangla Desh, 
it is argued, is no longer in sight, 


- refugees are here for good. The 


logic of the argument is flaw- 
less. It carries conviction with 
increasingly large number. 


The six-month deadline has, 


lost credibility, if at all it had 
any. The fond hope that in- 


ternational community would 
eventually succeed in pressuris- 
ing Pakistan into “political set- 
tlement” was shared by few 
outside Government circles. Now 
that even the Government no 
longer seems so sure, people are 
not expected to accept Govern- 
ment assurances on the refugees 
at face value. 

The mass psychosis thus crea- 
ted is precisely what the communal 
forces were looking forward to. 
Masses are in a receptive mood. 
Add to this the physical presence 
of destitute refugees and you 
have an ideal explosive communal 
Situation. _The argument that 
Pak military machine has worked 
with remarkable communal im- 
partiality in weeding out the 
marked ee ag would prove too 
sophistica: to carry convic- 
tion once communal passions are 
aroused. 

What makes it worse, the 
communal argument is couched 
in pro-Bangla Desh sentiments. 
Since Bihari Mushms, the argu- 
ment runs, were party to Pak 
genocide, the retribution ac- 
quires added justification. It is 
no accident that communal ten- 
sion has acquired explosive dimen- 
sions in Bihar. 

But the chain reaction, once 
it starts, will claim- other States 
too. No wonder communal- 
elements there are doing over 
time. 

Here one dn a para- 


dox: both Hindu and Muslim - 


communal elements seem to have 
decided on collaboration. Self- 
styled leaders of the Muslim. 
masses—Muslim Majlis Musha- 
warat—could ‘not have done 
better if the aim was to confirm 
the sneaking doubts about the 
emotional and political affinities 
of the entire Muslim community. 
Perhaps they are playing for high 
stakes: communal violence in 
this country is precisely what the 
rulers of Pakistan needs at the 
moment; if the price is the secu- 
rity of the M masses, they 
would risk it. , A 

The argument sounds far-. 
fetched. But these dealers in | 
hate and violence, Hindu or. 
Muslim, are inured to carnage. 
After all, they risk nothing per- 
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Leninism, 
Soviet 
Experience 
and the © 
Newly-free 
Countries 


R. ULYANOVSKY 


J] mms is a treasurestore of theoretical know- 

ledge and practical experience for all true cham- 
pions of democracy, social progress and national 
independence, for every truly progressive democratic 
movement of our time. And the revolutionary 
experience the Soviet people and the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union have accumulated in the 
course of more than half a century of heroic struggle 
and intensive labour under the banner of Marxism- 
Leninism eclipses that of any other political party, 
school of.thought, or ideological system. 

Lenin’s teaching and Soviet experience have a 
special relevance for the champions of national 
liberation and independent, progressive development 
in the Asian-and African countries. 

Lenin perceived the international implications 


This- contribution by the distinguished Soviet scholar, Prof 
Ulyanovsky, is reproduced from a recent collection, “Over- 
coming Economic Backwardness: Forms and Methods.” publi- 
shed by the Social Sciences Today of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, 
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and the global interweaving of all the components 
of the revolutionary movement. His concept of the 
single world-wide revolutionary process directed 
primarily against imperialism but ultimately against 
the totality of capitalism as a social formation, is 


` a concept pervaded by a profound understanding of 


the dialectical inter-relation of the class and the 
national liberation struggles. All the complex and 
at times contradictory components of this process— 
the general democratic, national liberation, and 
social struggles—are closely inter-linked and inter- 
dependent. 

In his report to the Second All-Russia Congress . 
of Communist Organisations of the East, Lenin said: 
“The socialist revolution will not be solely, or chiefly, 
a struggle of the revolutionary proletarians in each 
country against their bourgeoisie—no, it will be a 
struggle of all the imperialist-oppressed colonies and 
countries, of all dependent countries, against inter- 
national imperialism.” (my emphasis—R.U.) 

For Lenin the national-liberation revolution was 
not something standing apart by itself, he saw it as 
an integral part of the socialist revolution, maintaining 
that in the final analysis, only the socialist revolution 
could overthrow imperialism as a world system. 
Lenin’s internationalism is all-embracing and con- 
crete to the point of categorical rejection of the notion 
that the socialist revolution is confined to the “struggle 
of the revolutionary proletarians in each country 
against their bourgeoisie” and the inclusion in it of 
the “struggle of all the imperialist-oppressed colonies 
and countries, of all dependent countries against 
international imperialism”. This was the first time 
such @ broad, one might say, universal, view of the 
world socialist revolution was advanced. No one 
before Lenin had posed the question thus, no one 
before him had elaborated the principles and tactics 
of the interaction of international working-class 
struggle and the struggle of the oppressed countries 
and peoples. . 

With characteristic perspicacity, Lenin noted the 
great revolutionary impact of socialist change in 
Europe on the course of the national liberation move- 
ment. In “A Caricattre of Marxism”, Lenin wrote 
in 1916 that the liberation of the colonies “‘is realisable 
in conjunction with a socialist revolution in Europe”. 
And in his report to the Second Congress of the 
Communist International in 1920, he put forward 
the idea that the victorious socialist revolution 
must defend the interests of the national liberation 
movements. “We in Russia,” he said, “are often 
obliged to compromise, to bide our time, since we are 
weaker than the international imperialists, yet we 
know that we are defending the interests of this mass 
of 1,250 million people” (of the colonial and depen- 
dent countries—R. U.). 

The Leninist principle of defence of the interests 
of peoples oppressed by and dependent on imperialism 
has_always been and will continue to be a guiding 
principle of Soviet foreign policy. The economic, 
political and military might of the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries, and thair growing 
prestige on the world arena, act as a deterrent to 
neo-colonialist expansion, protect countries that 


have newly achieved nationhood against imperialist 
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encroachments. And when such encroachments 
acquire the dimensions of intervention, of protracted 
local aggressive war to crush the people, imperialism 
is unable to achieve military victory over free embattled 
„nations enjoying the support of the Soviet Union 
° and the entire socialist community. Vietnam is a 
case iñ point. 

At the same time Lenin held that with European 
socialism’ and the national liberation movement 
drawing closer together, with the merging óf © their 
interests in common struggle against world imperia- 


lism, the positions of socialism too are strengthened. 


“We shall exert every effort to foster association and . 


merger with the Mongolians, Persians, Indians, 
Egyptians,” he said. “We believe it is our duty 
and in our interest to do this, for otherwise social- 
ism in Europe will not be secure. We shall endeavour 
to render these nations, more backward and oppressed 
than we are, ‘disinterested cultural assistance’, 
to borrow the happy expression of the Polish Social- 
Democrats. In other words, we will help them 
pass to the use of machinery, to the lightening of 
labour, to democracy, to socialism.” Thus, “the 
fundamental interests of all peoples suffering from 
the yoke of imperialism coincide.” 

But the objective coinciding of interests does 
not obviate the need for conscious effort to achieve 
mutual understanding and fruitful cooperation. 
“Complete victory over capitalism cannot be won 
unless the proletarist and, following it, the mass of 


‘working people in all countries and nations through- 


out the world voluntarily strive for alliance and unity,” 
Lenin said. These words are to this day a call address- 
ed to all progressive anti- -imperialist, democratic 
forces to strengthen their unity and cement their 
solidarity. 

When these words were spoken, the leaders of 
European social democracy had rejected the very 
idea of the colonial peoples being entitled to equa- 
lity, looking down upon them with the humiliating 
arrogance of chauvinists who had betrayed proletarian 
internationalism and abandoning them to capitalist 
tutelage. Lenin, anticipating the coming triumph 
of socialism in Russia and Eutope, was, on the con- 
trary, above all concerned with “fostering association 
and merger” between the class-conscious European 
proletarian and the colonial slave so as to make “so- 
cialism in Europe” secure and, relaying on it, to help 
the colonial slaves cast off the imperialist yoke and 
move forward “to democracy, to socialism”. 

The mechanism of the interaction of these two 
basic currents of the world revolutionary movement 
is delineated here with the utmost clarity. Not an 
iota of arrogance, not a hint of condescension, but 
pues unsullied proletarian internationalism expressed 

“association and “merger” of the anti-imperialist 
forces, the “duty” of the more advanced to help 
tho lagging, the “coincidence of the fundamental 
interests” of all peoples—such is the Leninist under- 
standing of the unity of the main revolutionary 
forces. 

Leninism is kindred to the national liberation 
movement by virtue of its faith in the revolutionary 
and constructive potential of mass movements, in 
their ability, when supported by the Victorious socia- 
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list revolution, not only to abolish the rule of im” 
perialism, but also to pave the way to socialism. Leni- 
nism—and the “third world” today is well aware of 
this-is distinguished for its response to all new possi- 
bilities opening for social progress, to the specific 
historical features and national traditions of the 
former colonial peoples, and, consequently, its 
readiness to employ new forms and methods of 
resolving the supreme common task—the transition 
to socialism. . 

In the overall context of his unfading doctrine of 
the socialist revolution, of the ways and forms. of 
humanity’s transition from capitalism to socialism, 
Lenin elaborated the concept of non-capitalist deve- 
lopment of peoples liberated from imperialist do- 
mination which opens new avenues to socialism for 
countries lagging in their economic development. 
The attainment of socialism not through capitalism, 
as in Europe and America, but by either bypassing 
it completely or avoiding its advanced phases—in- 
dustrial and monopoly capitalism—is the gist of this 
concept. It envisages. cutting capitalist develop- 
ment short at the stage of primitive capital accumula- 
tion or cooperative and handicrafts industry, the 
embryonic stage of industrial capitalism—in a word, 
at the inception or early in the course of transition 
to the bourgeois socio-political system. - 

This concept is a splendid example of Lenin’s 
political dialectics, of the combination’ of the general 
and the particular, of the international and the na~ 
tional, in a supreme unity, in the approximation of 
the aims of the proletarian revolution and the national- 
liberation revolution, which, as a result of a pro- 
longed process of non-capitalist development, will 
ultimately grow into socialist revolution. 

Lenin was well versed in the views of his teachers, 
Marx and Engels, who predicted that the peoples of 
Asia and Africa would rid themselves of foreign rule 
after the social revolution in Europe. The concrete 
situation of the time—the beginning of the assault 
against European capitalism, the emergence of a 
revolutionary situation in the principal countries of 
Europe and Asia, and, lastly, the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia—prompted 
Lenin to delve into problems relevant to the liberation 
of the colonial peoples even deeper than Marx and 
Engels had done. On the purely practical plane he 
was concerned about what course these peoples would 
choose after winning national independence as a - 
result of the victory of socialism in European coun- 
tries or simultaneously with that victory. Would 
they take the capitalist path, if only because of in- 
ertia, the legacy of long years of domination by 
foreign capital? Would they give a new lease of 
life to capitalism on its vast periphery, and would 
this capitalist “epigonus” not come down on meas 
and world socialism? 

This perfectly legitimate concern for the future of 
socialism, for the future of the liberated peoples whom 
foreign capitalists and domestic bourgeois elements 
would do their utmost to impel to the capitalist Gol- 
gotha (a danger that has not been removed to this s day) 
logically led to the awareness that it was historically 
imperative to find a scientific solution to this deep- 
seated contradiction—a solution dictated by objective 
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reality, the very nature of contemporary capitalism, 
and primarily the law of uneven development govern- 
ing ıt which makes it possıble to break off the weakest 
links of the capitalist chain. 

` Lenin theoretically evolved this solution in his 
concept of the advance of the economically under- 
developed countries and peoples to socialism not 
through capitalism but by passing it. And not only 
within the bounds of Soviet Russia, where the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat had already been establish- 
d. Lenin extended the concept to those countries 
liberated from colonialism whose peoples, having 
deposed their feudal, pro-imperialist, pro-capitalist 
rulers, would themselves choose the road of demo- 
cracy, social progress and alliance with world 
socialism, 

The non-capitalist path is the road to socialism 
for peoples and countries still largely at the pre- 
capitalist stage or in transition to capitalism, and with 
a‘ weak and numerically small working class. Here 
the struggle is by and large directed not so- much 
against their “own” capitalism, which as a rule has 
not yet finally crystallised, as against imperialist 
intervention from without and pre-capitalist, feudal 
survivals at home. .The object is to overcome back- 
wardness without making capitalism the preponder- 
ant formation and the bourgeoisie the dominant 
political’ force, and to lay the groundwork for transi- 
tion to a socialist path of development in the future. 
The non-capitalist path thus combines the tasks of 
the general democratic and the socialist revolution. 
At the initial stages democratic reforms will unques- 
tionably predominate, but their full realisation will 
gradually strengthen the consistently anti-capitalist, 
pro-socialist trends. “It is perfectly clear,” Lenin 
said at ‘the Third Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, “thatin the impending decisive battles in 
the world revolution, the movement of the majority 
of the population of the globe, initially directed to- 
wards national liberation, will turn against capitalism 
and imperialism and will, perhaps, play a much 


more revolutionary part then we expect.” (my 
emphasis—R.U.) i 
Non-capitalist development is a complex process 


involving the co-existance of contradictory trends 
over a lengthy period of time. Some of these trends 
- are not consistently socialist; more, they may at times 
even run counter to the principles of socialism. 
It is precisely in this that the non-capitalist path 
differs from the socialist road. Itis a path that gradu- 
ally brings to socialism the productive forces and the 
masses in 'backward couñtries, which for objective 
reasons are not yet prepared to embark directly 
on the building of socialism. There is no other way 
to overcome the existing contradictions than the 
gradual preparation of the masses for this on the 
. basis of the level they have achieved to date. 
Hence, the dangers implicit in pseudo-revolution- 
ary attempts to skip the existing leve] of socio-econo- 
mic development and, relying on the executive mac- 
hinery,acting as the vanguard but lacking adequate 
popular support, throwing caution and circums- 
pection to the winds and ignoring the need for mea- 
sures of an intermediate order, to begin giving effect 
at once to the principles of socialism. “Lenin warned 
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against such blunders: “We must realise that the 
transition to Communism cannot be accomplished by 
the vanguard alone.Thé‘task is to arouse the work- 
ing massés-to;feydtitidkaty activity, to independent 
action and to ‘organisation, regardless of the level 
they have reached.” (my emphasis—R.U.) 

The bulk of thé population in the newly emerged 
states consists of peasants and urban petty-bourgeois 


-strata moved by nationalist sentiment. “You will 


have to base yourselves on the bourgeois nationalism 
which is awakening, and must awaken, among those 
peoples, and which has its historical justifications,” 
Lenin said, addressing spokesmen of Eastern peoples, 
He stressed that there can be no “purely” social 
revolution. In respect of the former colonies and 
their non-capitalist development this is doubly true, 
as is Lenin’s characterisation ofthe role of the petty- 
bourgeois masses in the revolution: they will “bring 
into the movement their prejudices, their reactionary 
fantasies, their weaknesses and errors. But objective- 
ly they will attack capital”. This point is of utmost 
importance. It is a fundamental precept holding out 
the tangible prospect of an offensive against capital, 
both native and foreign, and hence the possibility 
of the abolition of capitalism by the forces of the 
developing and deepening nationa! liberation re- 
volution, which sets the workers and peasants into 
motion. 

In these extremely complex circumstances, history 
makes it incumbent on the revolutionary parties and 
national democratic leaders in power in the deve- 
loping countries seeking to break away from capita- 
lism to work out a correct political line of consistent 
struggle against imperialism and dedication to the 
interests of the working people and socialist ideals, 
a policy of constant alliance with the socialist commu- 
nity. Maturity of political leadership and correct- 
ness of political lines are cardinal guarantees of 


the successful advance of these countries along the ` 


non-capitalist path. The setbacks in Ghana and 
Mali were to a considerable extent due to serious 
departures from this line and loss of vigilance in 
regard to imperialism and pro-Western subversive 
elements. 


Consistent struggle against imperialism as the 


main enemy is a paramount task, inasmuch as the 
strengthening of national independence, both econo- 
mic and political, is at the present stage the essential 
thing in \hon-capitalist development. With the 
proclamation of independence, illusions arise at times 
that there are “good, civilised”, and hence “tolerable” 
colonialists. Hopes-are pinned on mutually advan- 
tageous “cooperation” with imperialism, the waning 
of contradictions between the former colonies and the 
metropolitan countries, and the like. The “good 
colonialist” illusions area deadly danger for national 
revolutionaries, for their revival and cultivation only 
opens up avenues for neo-colonialist expansion. 
Lenin foresaw this danger and warned against it. 
It is real enough for many countries of Tropical Africa, 
the Arab East, Southeast Asia and Latin America, 
where the neo-colonialists are particularly persis- 
tent in weaving intrigues. 

Lenin spoke of the multiformity of dependence, 
and pointed out that independence can be mado a 
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fiction. “Colonial policies and imperialism,” he said, 
“are not curable morbid aberrations of capitalism .. 
they are an- inevitable consequence of the very 
foundations of capitalism”. In Imperialism, the 
Highest Stage of Capitalism, he wrote: “The questions 
as to whether it is possible to reform the base of 
imperialism, whether to go forward to the further 
intensification and deepening of the antagonisms which 


it engenders or backward, towards allaying these - 


antagonisms, are fundamental questions in the critique 
of imperialism.” 

Indeed, it is here that to this day the dividing line 
lies between the revolutionary and the reformist, 
in effect defeatist, approach to the struggle to win 
and defend national independence and to repulse 
imperialism.. The example of a number of newly 
free countries and areas shows that even after direct 
imperialist political rule has been abolished, the danger 
of the restoration of imperialist domination through 
neo-colonialism, through military, economic and 
financial dependence, not only remains but actually 
tends to grow. No few countries have already fallen 
or are on the way to falling into neo-colonialist toils 
because some representatives of their ruling circles 
are giving up positions of sovereignty and indepen- 
dence to make obeisance to imperialism. 

Consistent struggle against imperialism presup- 
poses solidarity and cooperation with socialist coun- 
tries and the working class of the capitalist states. 
“The international proletariat,” Lenin said, “is the 
only ally of the all hundreds of millions of the work- 
ing and exploited peoples of the East.” 

To ensure the proper alignment of the internal 
class forces it is essential, beside bringing all the 
sound elements of the nation together in the anti- 
imperialist struggle, to take a differentiated approach 
to each of these forces. Due account must be taken 
of their-varying attitudes towards general democratic 
change and the socialist perspective. In 1912 Lenin 
wrote: “China’s freedom was won by an alliance of 
peasant democrats and the liberal bourgeoisie. Whe- 
ther the peasants, who are not led by a proletarian 
party, will be able to retain their democratic positions 
against the liberals, who are only waiting for an 
opportunity to shift to the Right, will be seen in the 
near future.” The same could be said of the dilem- 
ma which even today faces many Third World coun- 
tries, where we are witnessing a conflict between 
the "revolutionary, plebeian, peasant, in a word, 
popular and to some measure anti-capitalist trend and 
a conciliatory, liberal bourgeois trend. The reality 
of the socialist perspective in countries whose people’s 
vanguards are striving to break away-from capitalism 
depends on their ability to distinguish between these 
two trends, to support the first and isolate the second. 

Some critics of Leninism say that its message to 
the Asian and African peoples is the immediate esta- 
blishment of the dictatorship of the 
“Would it not be better to create the proletariat 
first?” they exclaim, thinking that at last they have 
refuted Lenin’s teaching. The fact is, however, that 
Lenin and Leninism never advocated the direct and 
immediate establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat by peoples just breaking the fetters of 
colonial dependence. 
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proletariat. - 


The progressive — of Asia and Africa are 
faced, as before, with a task of a different order—a 
task which Lenin as far back as 1919 formulated thus: 
“Relying upon the general theory and practice of com- 
munism, you must adapt yourselves to specific condi- 
tions such as do not exist in the European countries; 
you must be able to apply that theory and practice 
to conditions in which the bulk of the population are 

sants...” 

The Marxists—Leninists therefore maintain that 
only the theory of scientific socialism- with its general 
laws, creatively applied to specific situations, can 
produce correct solutions to the complex problems 
facing the national liberation movements and the 
developing countries. 

Scientific socialism is increasingly finding creative 
application in, the process of the anti-imperialist 
struggle waged by the peoples of the East today. 
The emergence of a large number of national demo- 
cfatic states of a non-capitalist type offers unquestion- 
able confirmation of Lenin’s thesis concerning the 
revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the people 
embracing all sections of the working population, 
including the rising working class, and leaning pri- 
marily on the numerically biggest class of warking 
people in these countries—the peasantry. 

Lenin stressed time and again that in the backward 
countries of the East the power would be wielded 
by the popular masses, the peasantry, and not exclusi- 
vely by the proletariat. Speaking at the Second Con- 
gress of the Communist International, he said: 
“One of the most important tasks now confronting 
us is to consider how the foundation-stone of the 
organisation of the Soviet movement can be laid in 
the non-capitalist countries. Soviets are possible 
there; they will not be workers’ Soviets, but peasants’ 
Soviets, or Soviets of working people.” 

Drawing on the example of the Russian revolu- 
tion, Lenin demonstrated the prime importance of 
the alliance of the workers and peasants. He con- 
sidered it indispensable for the revolutionary deve- 
lopment of the countries of the East. He said: 
“It was because the peasants and workers united 
against capitalism and feudalism that our victory was 
so easy. Here contact with the peoples of the East 
is particularly important, because the majority 
of the Eastern peoplés are typical representatives of 
the working people—not workers who have passed 
through the school of capitalist factories, but typical 
representatives of the working and exploited peasant 
masses who are victims of medieval oppression.’ 

Pursuance of a correct political line presupposes 
taking socio-economic decisions on the basis of scien- 
tific analysis of class alignments. In this respect, 
too, the socialist changes effected in the USSR 
and other socialist countries are of enormous uni- 
versal value. They need to be studied, not to copy 
them but in order creatively to assimilate them; 
this, indeed, is an axiom of Marxist-Leninist dial- 
ectics. The experience of the USSR and other 
socialist countries is invaluable not only because the 
development of the revolution is governed by universal 
laws, but also because the conditions of old Russia 
and the tasks arising from them in many respects bore 
a close resemblance to those of the “third world” 
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today. Lenin was fully aware of this. “Geographica 
lly, economically and historically, Russia belongs 
not only to Europe but also to Asia,” he said. 

_ Russia pioneered in charting new paths for the 
liberation revolution in the countries of the East. 
The revolutionary transformation of the former 
colonies of Russian tsarism—of once backward 
areas such as Turkestan with precapitalist conditions 
that basically differed but little from those of a num- 
ber of Afro-Asian countries of today—demonstrated, 
for the first time in history, that in the context of the 
socialist dictatorship of the proletariat nations could 
forge ahead, by-passing .capitalist development, 
and that it was possible, as Lenin put it, “to inspire 
in the masses an urge for independent political thinking 
and independent political action, even where a pro- 
letariat is practically nonexistant”. (my emphasis— 
R.U.) From this it follows that the Soviet experience 
in the non-capitalist organisation of ‘life, the 
economy and culture is fully applicable also to coun. 
tries where to this day there is practically no prole- 
tariat but where this is compansated for by indepen- 
dent political thinking and action on the part of the 
popular masses in general. Because of this the 
experience of the October Socialist Revolution, the 
New Economic Policy, and the subsequent building 
of socialism in the USSR is of undiminishing signi- 
ficance for the developing countries. 

Leninism and the experience of the Soviet Union 
suggest the priorities to be tackled and the practical 
methods of effecting social changes in the newly- 
emerged national states. For they are confronted 
with a mulitude of problems basically similar to those 
resolved—true, in the different and extremely varied 
conditions of a vast multi-national country—in the 
USSR. . 

These problems include, first of all, the creation 
of a new, socialist, truly people’s state, the establish- 
ment of a new governmental machinery both in the 
centre and the localities, with vital links with the 
working people, the building of a revolutionary 
people’s army and socialist law-enforcement agencies; 
inculcation of a new attitude towards labour and 
socialist property; the building of an independent 
and developed economy on the basis of industri- 
alisation and efficient management; social and techni- 
cal reconstruction of agriculture through a consistent 
agrarian revolution (a land and water reform, as, 
for instance, in Central Asia); nationalisation of the 
Jand, forests, and water resources, and realisatiom of 

~Lenin’s cooperative plan for the gradual stage-by- 
stage enlistment of the peasants and handicraftsmen 
in cooperatives ranging from the simpler forms of 
consumers’, producers’ and marketing cooperatives 
to large producers’ associations in agriculture, fish- 
ing,. hunting, and the handicrafts; abolition of 
illiteracy and the carrying out of a genuine cultural 
revolution extending all the way to universal 
compulsory primary, incomplete secondary and even- 
tually full secondary education, and the development 
of a people’s intelligenatsia, both creative and techni- 
cal, dedicated to the revolution; constant concern 
for raising the material and spiritual standards of 
life; and special attention to improving the conditions 
of women, children and the youth. 
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At present, of particular importance for countries 
that are taking the non-capitalist path are the lessons 
of NEP, the New Economic Policy that the Soviet 
state adopted towards the peasantry and private capi- 
tal, local and foreign, in the early twenties. f 

NEP was primarily a concession to the peasantry 
as the most numerous class of commodity producers. 
But it was also a conscious, considered temporary 
concession to capitalism, permitting, on conditions 
advantageous ‘to the socialist state and under strict 
state control, domestic and partly’ foreign capitalist 
private enterprise, the activation of market relation- 
ships, and, as a fatural corollary in a peasant country, 
the reanimation of petty-bourgeois elements. This 
resulted in a certain temporary strengthening of pri- 
vate capitalist enterprise, which mevitably posed the 
crucial question: who will prevail over whom? 

Lenin and the Leninist Party were convinced that 
the New Economic Policy was essential, provided the 
commanding heights in-the economy remained firmly 
in the hands of the state. What the Left and Right 
critics of Lenin saw as nothing but a retreat of socia- 
lism all along the line, something amounting practically 
to the capitulation of Soviet power to capitalism, 
actually proved to be the best way to ensure the suc- 
cess of the socialist economy and the rejection of 
capitalist anarchy, for a frontal attack against capital 
though it might have bd to its temporary defeat, 
would have in the long run proved disastrous for the 
socialist revolution since such an attack would have 
exhausted its economic and socio-political resources. 

The New Economic Policy, by making use, under 
control of the socialist state, of private capital and 
peasant initiative, made it possible to resolve two 
cardinal, closely interlinked, tasks—the same tasks 
which in effect now face the developing national- 
democratic countries that have taken the non-capi- 
talist path: development of the productive forces, 
putting the economy on a sound footing and ensuring 
its efficiency, on the one hand, and the gradual im- 
provment of the living standard of the working masses, 
on the other. 

Lenin attached prime importance to the latter 
problem, for he proceeded from the premise that the 
revolution can count on the support of the working 
people only when it tangibly improves their life. 
He regarded improvement of the conditions of the 
working masses,the growth and consolidation of the 
industrial proletariat, and the gradual restoration 
and further development of the economy as the eco- 
nomic prerequisites of success in the contest with 
capitalism. 

In respect of the economic situation in countries 
that have taken the non-capitalist road, it should be 
said that there are three Arab countries among them 
which have achieved a rather stable economic growth 
rate by building up a national industry and infra- 
structure within the framework of the state secfor, 
and by implementing agrarian reforms. These 
are the UAR, Syria and Algeria, although in the tra- 
ditional sector of Algeria the agrarian reform is still 
a matter of the future. Each of the three embarked 
on non-capitalist development in different circum- 
stances as regards the branch structures of their econo- 
my, sources of accumulation, rate and’ extent of 
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social reforms, and, finally, external conditions. 
Two of these countries are under wartime strain 
and their economic development in the past three 


` and a half years has been deformed to a considerable 


extent, and for a time was seriously retarded. All 
the three countries maintain friendly political rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries: and are expanding close economic cooperation 
with them. They also draw on Soviet aid in buil- 
-ding up their armed ' forces. 

A critical economic situation obtains in Guinea 
and the People’s Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville) 
—countries with a comparatively primitive economy, 
where patriarchal-tribal relationships predominate 
in the countryside and the level of development was 
low to begin with. The building of a national 
economy in these countries proceeds relatively slowly, 
encountering major difficulties, active resistance on 
the part of foreign capital, and attempts to remove 
their progressive regimes by means of conspiracies 
and even direct military intervention (Guinea). 
Another country launching out on the non-capita- 
list path is Tanzania. It is as yet difficult to say how 
far it has progressed, but its outlook is promising. 

A sharp struggle is being waged by opposing class 
forces in the Sudan, Somalia and South Yemen over 
the question of non-capitalist development. In 
these countries revolutionary democracy is gaining 
ground.’ Ali three are faced with the pressing problem 
of consolidating and stabilising state power, a social 
-system close to the people, the new national-demo- 
cratic state, and of rallying all patriotic and anti- 
imperialist forces behind it. There is also the problem 
of going over to constructive endeavour with more 
far-reaching implications in all areas of the economy. 

A somewhat different situation prevails in Burma, 
the only Southeast Asian country to take the non- 
capitalist path. Many consistent socio-economic 
changes have been effécted to date; foreign and do- 
mestic big capital, all private banks, the credit system, 
and wholesale and semiwholesale trade have been 
completely nationalised, the big and medium-sized 
landowners have been deprived of the right to collect 
rent from the peasants or to persecute tenant farmers. 
The positions of the rural money-lenders' have been 
seriously undermined. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the scope of the reforms 
effected in the interests of the people, Burma is 
` encountering serious difficulties in its economic 
development. Some of the reforms, especially in 
the sphere of trade, currency and commodity turn- 
over, have disorganised the market and disrupted econo- 
mic links between town and countryside. The 


7 reason is that although these reforms were dicta- 


ted by necessity, the ground for them was not pro- 
perly prepared. Besides, the internecine war that 
has been going on for two decades now is having a 
grave -effect on economic development, dislocating 
economic and political life and preventing the ad- 
vantages implicit in far-reaching social reforms from 
being effectively realised. 

In this connection some observations concerning 
the main lines of economic policy in the non-capita- 


list countries in the light of PE experience may be 
in place. 


’ 


The economic essence of non-capitalist deve- 
lopment is the building of a national economy on 
the basis of state and cooperative ownership. The 
growth of the productive forces in all countries, the 
non-capitalist included, derives primarily from utili- 
sation of internal manpower and natural resources, 
increase of the productivity of labour, gradual im- 
provement of technology, all-round strengthening 
of labour discipline, inculcation of a new attitude 
towards physical labour, and the opening of new 
sources of investment funds, among other things 
by reducing the share of the national income going 
to the non-productive strata. 

The forms and scale of the enlistment of private 
domestic and foreign capital in the development of 
the productive forces, the ways and means of exerci- 
sing state control over it, how to restrict its, accu- 
mulation, at what stage to subject it first to limited 
and then to ever increasing pressures to exclude it 
from the national economy—all these questions 
can be resolved only through thorough examination 
of the concrete conditions of each country and a diffe- 
rentiated approach to the various categories of capital 
(commercial, banking, industrial, etc). Needless 
to say, all this can best be done by the progressive 
politicians and economists of each country, taking 
into account the experience of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. 

The countries pursuing the non-capitalist road are 
predominantly peasant countries. The object of 
non-capitalist development is to win over to the 
side of socialism the peasantry, the bulk of whom 
lives in pre-feudal or feudal conditions, or is to some 
extent in transition to capitalism. This diversity of 
economic structures is the crux of the problem. There- 
fore, as experience shows, it is of vast impor- 
tance for the agrarian national-democratic countries 
to promote the development of peasant agriculture 
within the different structures. For peasant agri- 
culture will remain the basis of the national economy 
throughout the entire period of non-capitalist deve- 
lopment even though its social forms will undergo 
radical change, that is, there will be a gradual transi- 
tion of peasant farmers from the existing structures 
to one, common cooperative structure. 

Of utmost importance to the young national 
states is the all-round development of the branches 
of agriculture producing industrial raw materials, 
export branches included, and especially of the food- 
producing branches obviating the need to import 
foodstuffs. 

The gradual improvement of farming techniques, 
the transition from primitive implements to -more 
productive (for the hoe and the wooden plough are 
the main implements in Asian and African feudal 
agriculture), use of artificial fertilisers, extensive seed 


selection, organisation of agronomical services to ' 


peasants and cooperatives, expansion of irrigation 
work, an improved system of credits, primarily for 
the working peasants—all these are fundamental 
elements of the agricultural policy of non-capitalis 
regimes. They constitute a programme making 
the “green revolution” serve the interests of the tiller 
of the soil and not the landowner or capitalist farmer. 

Some national-democratic countries have paid 


much attention to expanding and consolidating the 
system of consumers’, marketing, industrial, credit 
and to some extent agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tives in the countryside. The sum total of such 
measures gradually increases the production of marke- 
table produce, heightens the efficiency of farming, 
curtails, the scope of patriarchal subsistence-economy 
relationships, makes it possible to improve the 
rural living standard, removes‘the need to import 
food, and increases the export. potential. 

No agricultural or general economic policy for 
the countryside is likely to prove effective if it is 
not accompanied by an appropriate social policy— 
agrarian reforms—in the interest of those who till 
the soil. In all non-capitalist countries such reforms 
are being carried out, but no where have they yet 
been- completed. So far no fundamental change in 
the agricultural economy has taken place. The 


biggest progress to date has been registered in the-- 


UAR, Syria, and Burma. 
_ Experience shows that difficulties in the sphere of 
internal trade in national-democratic countries are 
~ not always due to a shortage of industrial goods or 
dependence on imports. In most cases they are caus- 
ed by lack of an organised trading system, the resis- 
tance offered by commercial capitalists, or insuffi- 
cient encouragement of local handicraft production 
r footwear, clothing, household utensils, and the 

e. 

Nationalisation of private trade, and especially of 
retail and semi-wholesale trade, can have, as the experi- 
ence of a number of countries shows, an adverse 
effect on normal economic life and the economic 
links between town and countryside, giving rise at 
times to discontent among the population. For 

~ this reason—as can be seen from the experience of 
the Soviet Union in 1921-30 as well as the present 
experience of the UAR, Syria, Algeria and a number 
of other countries—it is essential to preserve the small 
and middle bracket private traders (under state con- 
trol, of course) until the state and the cooperatives 
are ready to take over the entire distributive system 
and handle commodity exchange between the towns 
„and the countryside. 

The experience of all the non-capitalist countries 
also points to the need to pay close attention to foreign 
trade and the expansion of state-controlled export 
resources to the maximum. For foreign exchange 
earnings are essential for financing economic deve- 
lopment and the expansion of production assets. It 
is necessary to have a flexible foreign trade policy, 
to expand trade with the socialist world, to introduce 
state control and regulation and eventually state 
monopoly of foreign trade, which has in effect already 
beèn introduced in some non-capitalist countries. 
Foreign trade policy aimed at expanding the produc- 
tive forces as a rule presupposes reduction of im- 
ports of luxury items and ‘other consumer articles 
that can be replaced~by domestic products, and the 
simultaneous increase of imports of industrial equip- 
ment and raw materials. 


‘ Asian and African economists note that the im- 


ort of luxury items, expensive motorcars, beverages 
and the like for the wealthy still occupies a dispro- 
portionately prominent place in the foreign trade of 
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many national-democratic countries. For not in all 
of these countries has stringent economy of state 
funds, including foreign exchange reserves, become 
the rule. - ; 

The experience of the UAR, Syria, Algeria and 
Burma highlights tho importance of centralising the 
banking system under state guidance and constant 
effort to strengthen the countries monetary and 
financial position and combat inflation, primarily 
through maximum development of home production 
and trade. measures have been intro- 


-duced everywhere and carried out with a greater or 


lesser measure of success and varying degrees of eco- 
nomic effectiveness. 

_ Progressive regimes that have opted for non- 
capitalist development should rest on a strong and 
stable political system. And this presupposes above 
all the existence of an advanced political party seeking 
to guide itself by scientific socialism, a strong and 
flexible state apparatus linked with the working people, 
and, finally, an army dedicated to the revolution, 
to the people’s cause. Such a system can be durable 
only if it leans on the masses awakened to political 
activity. 

The attributes of the political system of the so- 
cialist state as defined by Lenin—correct leadership 
of the working people, a state machinery run at 
minimum cost and unencumbered by bureaucracy, 
concern for the welfare of the working people and 
constant readiness to render them every assistance— 
are to a large extent applicable to the national-demo- 
cratic countries. 

“We must strive to build up a state in which 
the workers retain the leadership of the peasants, 
in which, they retain the confidence of the peasants, 
and by exercising the greatest economy remove every 
trace of extravagance from our social relations,” 
Lenin said. “We must reduce our state apparatus 
to the utmost degree of economy. We must banish 
from it all traces of extravagance, of which so much 
has been left over from tsarist Russia, from its bureau- 
cratic capitalist state machine”. To this end it is 
essential to cleanse the political system of elements 
who do not share the aims of the revolution. 

The history of all the national-democratic states of 
Asia and Africa fully confirms the lasting validity of 


ox 


these basic precepts of Lenin’s concerning the state . 


apparatus, the army, combating bureaucracy, and the 
ties of the state with the working masses. 

All the non-capitalist countries pass through the 
complex stage of crystallisation of statehood, but not 
all have widely enlisted the working people in build- 
ing it. By and large the state machinery and army 
are still far removed from the people. The bureau- 
cracy of the old as well as the new officialdom and offi- 
cer crops, and also the corruption still rife in a number 
of countries constitute a-socially dangerous potential 
breeding ground for bourgeois trends. If such 
negative trends are not constantly combated and if 
the advanced strata of the working people are not 
enlisted in this struggle, they are fraught with grave 
dangers, especially at times of military or ‘socio-poli- 
tical crisis when strata of military, bureaucratic and 
parliamentary dourgeoisie setting themselves against 
the people, the state and the aims of the national- 
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democratic revolution are apt to break into the 
open as if from a chrysalis. The egotidsm of these 
strata knows no bounds, and they readily become 
instruments of neo-colonialist subversion and cons- 
piracies. i > 
One can hardly point to a single essential socio- 
economic problem confronting the ‘‘third world”. 
in the solution of which the study of Soviet experience 
and Lenin’s legacy and their application in conformity 
with the specific national, economic, cultural and his- 
torical conditions and the contemporary international 
situation would not be of utmost value. > Take, for 
instance, relations between national groups within 
countries—a question that looms large in Africa 
and Asia (India and Burma). In this respect, too, 
the experience of the October Revolution and the 
practical solution of the national and language ques- 
tion in the USSR offer invaluable lessons. 
Pre-revolutionary Russia was afflicted by national 
and tribal problems in a great many forms, including 
the colonial. The Leninist approach to these pro- 
blems combines unconditional recognition of the 
right of nations to self-determination all the way 
to secession with defence of the interests of the pro- 
gressive social development of the nations, tribes and 
other language and ethnic groups, the interests of 
socialism. Lenin held that in each given instance 
the national question must be considered from con- 
crete historical positions, that iss taking into account 
the socio-economic conditions, drawing “a clear 
distinction between the interests of the oppressed 
classess ... and the general concept of national in- 
terests as .a whole” and an equally distinct dividing 
line between oppressor and oppressed nations. 
“The demand for democracy must not be consi- 
dered in isolation but on... a world scale,” Lenin said. 
As applied to the colonial countries and countries 
that have recently won their freedom from foreign 
domination, this underscores the need to take into 
account the influence one or another solution of the 
national and tribal. question will exert on the course 
of the world-wide anti-imperialist struggle. 
National, ethnic and language disputes in the newly 
emerged national states or between these states 
must not be allowed to be used to propagate separa- 
tism, which imperialism is bound to capitalise on, 
as has already happened in many Afro-Asian coun-- 
tries. Take, for instance, Nigeria in Africa or Burma 
in Asia. In the former the US and other imperia- 
lists, together with the bourgeois-feudal tribalists, 
sought, under cover of the demand for Ibo self- 
determination and the establishment ofa separate 
Ibo state, to dismember the country, the biggest in 
Tropical Africa for population, and to turn it into 
a pawn in the hands of international monopolies. 
~ It took nearly three years of armed struggle against 
the enemies of Nigerian unity for-the people of that 
country to ensure their territorial integrity and save 
their statehood with the assistance of socialist non- 
capitalist and other friendly states. Needless to say, 
the national and tribal question remains on the order 
of the day in Nigeria, but why should anyone consider 
separatism, the fragmentation of a large and viable 
state, the best way to resolve it? : 
The same may be said of Burma, where the im- 
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perialist and other external forces making use of tri- 
bal and feudal separatist sentiment, have worked for 
years to break up this multi-national ‘state with a 
population of 28 million, to dismember it along feudal 
and. tribal lines on the pretext of self-determination, 
in order thereby to strengthen their positions in South- 
east Asia. 

Consequently, the right to  self-determination, 
as Lenin pointed out, “is not the equivalent of a de- 
mand for separation, fragmentation and the forma- 
tion of smal states. It is only a consistent expres- 
sion of struggle against all national oppression.” 
There are many forms of /self-determination which 
make it possible at once to uphold the interests of 
nations, nationalities and tribes-and to draw on the 
economic and political advantages accruing from the 
existence of large states. Soviet experience in solving 
the national question and transforming the patriarchal 
system in remote areas of the country by employing 
diverse forms of national statehood within the frame- 
work of a large, powerful,-united, centralised socialist 
state is a convincing and inspiring example for “third 
world” countries. : 

It goes without saying that the Soviet solution pre- 
supposes consistent democracy and national equality, 
for, as Lenin said, “the closer a democratic state 
system is to complete freedom to secede the less fre- 
quent and less ardent will the desire for separaton 
be in practice”. ` 

Scientific socialism and Soviet experience in build- 
ing the new society are not dogma that must be blindly 
copied.. The ideological enemies of socialism, how- 
ever, are working hard to make-it.appear as if Marxists 
regarded Soviet experience as a canon to be followed 
by all, irrespective of time and place and the concrete 
historical situation. This is an old threadbare device 
employed by the class enemies of socialism to stir 
up nationalist sentiment among the peoples of newly 
free countries against scientific socialism. 

Socialist experience is the product of intense, . 
Victorious revolutionary struggle, in the course of 
which, there have also been setbacks and some tran- 
sient accretions. “But the Leninist theory of the uni- 
versal laws governing the movement towards socialism 
has been borne out by the practical experience of the 
USSR and other socialist countries and the struggles 
waged by the working class and other sections of the 
working people in all countries, and it is now finding 
expression in the non-capitalist path of development. 
The theory and practice of scientific socialism, Soviet 
experience in building the new society, enrich and arm 
the present-day national liberation movement, which 
is striving not to stop halfway, at the winning of 
national, state independence, but to forge ahead to 
social emancipation. 
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RIBLY weakened by the bloodshed of 1848, 
the French working class had gradually reco- 
vered its strength when the revolution of March 18, 
1871, erupted. It had grown more numerous as a 
result of the capitalist economic development, .and 
was conscious of its stren 
The Second Empire had seen numerous strikes. 
However, the workers, who were mostly apolitical, 
were all too often inclined to put the entire blame for 
their pitiful condition on their employers, rather than 
the imperial regime as a wholy. Then the high degree 
of exploitation and oppression turned them gradually 
into a strong factor of opposition, with which the 
Empire was compelled to reckon. The regime had no 
illusions on that score and resorted to ruthless repre- 


ssions. 
In 1871 there were sections of the First Interna- 


This contribution by one of the foremost leaders of the 
French Communist Party, was presented ata recent seminar 
held in Prague to commemorate the hundredth anniversary 
of the Paris Commune organised by ‘World Marxist Review. 
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tional in many French cities, though Marx’s ideas 
had not yet penetrated deeply among the proletariat. 
Capital had not yet been translated into French and 
the Communist Manifesto was not widely known. 
This explains why Proudhon’s anarchism, which 
encountered no vigorous ideological resistance, 
exercised a definite influence on the French labour 
movement. 

-Karl Marx and Frederick Engels transformed 
socialism from an Utopia into a science. The pre- 
Marxian socialism criticised capitalist production and 
its consequences, but could not explain their essence. 
Hence, it could not expose capitalism in theory and 
confined itself merely to renouncing it as unsatis- 
factory. To mount a fundamental offensive against 
the capitalist system of production, it was necessary 
first to determine its historical place in man’s develop- 
ment and stress the need of replacing it with a different, 
socialist, system of production. 

The Communards, even those affiliated with the 
First International, did not see this very clearly, which, 
however, did not prevent the insurrection of March 
18, 1871 from posing the problem of a socialist revo- 
lution, even though its original motive was traceable 
to a national reaction to the nation’s betrayal by 
ruling class in the Franco-Prussian war. 

After the collapse of the Empire and the proclama- 
tion of the Republic on September 4,1870, the Govern- 
ment of National Defence showed that it feared the 
Prussians less than it feared the people of Paris, who 
heroically endured the hardships of the siege and 
were determined to fight on. Instead of calling on the 
people to defend the country, that government, to 
use Marx’s expression, acted as a government of 


- national defection. 


On March 3, two days after Bismark’s troops 
entered Paris, responding to the appointment of the 
reactionary General d’Aurelle de Paladines as comman- 
der of the National Guard, delegates of its 200 batta- 
lions held a meeting, adopting the Statutes of the 
National Guard Federation (this explains why sol- 
diers of the Commune were called “Federals’’). 

The succession of reactionary government mea- 
sures inflamed the people of Paris. The decision of 
March 10, stripping Paris of its status of capital, was 
followed by the suspension of six Republic news- 
papers and a decree exacting payment of over due 
debts and promissory notes, which for merchants, 
manufacturers and shopkeepers held the prospect of 
bankruptcy. Further-more, the government drafted 
a bill repealing the wartime deferment of house rents, 
which meant that many tenants would be evicted. 

Feeling betrayed, the Parisians wére incensed and 
humiliated by the conclusion of the peace treaty, which 
ceded Alsace and part of Lorraine to Germany, with 
indemnities running into 5,000 million francs. Moved 
by patriotic and democratic sentiments,-the people 
of Paris hated~-the anti-national reactionary Govern- 
ment, the main concern of which was to suppress the 


„Parisians. 


To isolate the advanced segment of the Paris 
popo arn Thiers preceded his reactionary moves of 
arch 18 with a proclamation, declaring his “resolve 
to wipe out the rebel committee, the members of 
which...represent nothing but Communist doctrines 
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and would abandon Paris to pillage”. 

After his abortive attempt to seize the guns of 
the National Guard, Thiers fied to Versailles, issuing 
the order to evacuate Paris. The armed forces at 
his disposal were depleted, and Marx was perfectly 
right in saying that the Paris revolutionaries should 
have attacked Thiers’ troops at once, pursuing them 
all the way to Versailles. 

By all the evidence, some of the elements partici- 
pating inthe March 18 revolution had but a limited 
idea of the objectives at stake, placing the emphasis 
on the communal liberties of which Paris had been 
stripped, and thereby giving a municipalist complexion 
to the aims of the insurrection. 

Having hastily made the National Assembly ratify 
the preliminary peace. Thiers had his hands free 
to settle scores with Paris, the city of revolutions, an 


armed city that struck fear into the propertied classes’ 


of Germany, as well as of France. The circumstances 
being what they were, it was impossible for the people 
of Paris to look on passively while Thiers acted, see- 
king to capture the guns of the National Guard, which 
would be the first step in disarming the capital. 

Paris revolted, compelling Thiers to give up his 
plan. The withdrawal of the government troops in 
the direction of Versailles came as a surprise and even 
created an element. of confusion among the members 
of the Central Committee of the National Guard, 
who had not expected to occupy the Town Hall 
without a very hard battle and were visibly ill-prepared 
to assume the responsibilities falling to their lot. 
Failing to use Thier’s withdrawal to their advantage, 
the Central Committee hastened to divest itself of 
power, calling on the Parisians to elect the Paris 
Commune on Sunday, March 26. This Marx des- 
cribed as a mistake. “The Central Committee,” 
he wrote, “surrendered its powers too soon to make 
way for the Commune” (Letter to L. Kugelmann, 
April 12, 1871). : 

As for Thiers, he applied to the March 18, 1871 
revolution the method devised back at the time of 
the 1848 revolution, He abandoned Paris in order to 
prepare its siege at leisure, taking advantage of the 
tacit backing of the Prussians, who invested the eastern 
half of Paris from Yvry to Saint-Denis. 

The Commune was.not a municipal council of 
the capital, but the first experience of the working 
class assuming power, the first socialist government. 

Pressing down on it was the weight of the contra- 
dictions that had presided at its birth in the economy, 
for despite the relatively considerable industrial 
development, artisan forms of production were pro- 
minent, while the proletariat was still relatively weak 
ideologically and politically. It had neither a coherent 
political organisation nor mass trade union bodies. 
The Proud honesque mutualism! and aversion to 
politics impeded the growth of class consciousness 


‘Mutualism—the doctrine of Pierre Joseph Proudhon 
(1809-1865), the petty-bourgeois socialist who held that 
capitalism could be transformed into socialism by setting 
up mutual aid and credit societies, and the like, without class 
struggle, revolution and socialisation of property It was 
opposed in France by the ‘‘collectivists” in the 1860s, by 
Marx’s followers and the Left Proudhonists at the time of the 
Commune, and by the Guesdeists in the 18703 and 80s 
Ed, WMR - i 
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among the working people, more clearly in evidence 
among members of the First International, while the 
glory of the great French revolution haunted the neo- 
Jacobins. ` 

However, tho Commune was logically bound to 
acquire an increasingly socialist complexion, which, 
indeed, caused certain elements that had at first 
joinėd it, to defect. 

Many of its measures show that'the power born 
on March 18 was carrying forward the objectives of 
a bourgeois-democratic revolution. The repeal of 
house rents, deferment of promissory notes, abolition. 
of pawnbrokerage and of private employment agencies, 


` of the bureaucracy,.election of public servants by the 


people, and abolition of night work reflected the 
Commune’s approach to social problems, testifying 
at once to its constructive capacity and to the built- 
in contradictions that enfeebled it. 

The working people will never forget the Commu- 
ne’s importance for the common struggle of the wor- 
kers, because, as Lenin pointed out, “the Commune 
taught the European proletariat to pose concretely 
the tasks of the socialist revolution” (Vol 13, p 477). 

In Paris, the Commune demolished the bourgeois 
state and its various bodies of government: for the 
standing army it substituted the armed people: it 
endeavoured to reduce and simplify the police that 
had served the properties classes; it put restraints 
on the clergy, that instrument of spiritual oppression, 
separating the church from the state, the so-called 
independent judiciary, in effect loyal to capital, it 
replaced with new bodies of justice elected by, accoun- 
table to, and revocable by the people. 

This was evidence of deep-seated aspirations for 
change. Not only was it a matter of substituting the 
political personnel. Surging to the forefront in 
history, a new social class took charge of the destiny 
of the French capital, holding that, since all revolu- 
tions emanated from Paris, it would ultimately’ take - 
charge of the destiny of the entire country. 

Lenin pointed out that the Paris Commune had 
been weakened by two mistakes: the Parisian prole- 
tariat stopped half-way in expropriating the expro- 
priators and was excessively magnanimous with its 
enemies, failing to attach the due importance to the 
military effort against Versailles. 

One of the most typical examples of the first error 
was the attitude towards the Bank of France. At 
that time it was a private bank with a special status, 
endowed. with the privilege of issuing banknotes, and 
headed by the Rothschilds, the Mallets and other 
high priests of finance. The Communards did not 
realise that on seizing the bank they could cut off 
credits to the Versailles government, creating redoubt- 
able difficulties- for Thiers while adding extensively 
to the resources of the Commune, which instead was 
content to demand scuh meagre funds as met its mini- 
mal neéds. Furthermore, the sums it asked for were 
accounted for to the penny, because there was nothing 
the Communards feared more than giving cause for 
the slightest charge of misappropriation. Yet this 
pedantic accounting was in no way consonant with 
the demands of the revolution sparked by Thiers’ 
provocation, a revolution that had to be continued. 
Unacquainted with the Marxist teaching, the Socialists 


a 


of that time did not appreciate the need of seizing the 
banks (primarily the Bank of France, which was a 


` 


of it as first constituted on May 1, and again out of 
its second version on May 9. The majority was 


kind of bank of banks), in order to cut the ground -willing to sacrifice unity even at a time when the peril 


from under the capitalists and their subservient 
Versailles government. g 

The second mistake, pinpointed by Lenin, was 
committed in the evemng of March 18 when the 
Commune adopted a wait-and-see attitude, which 
benefited Versailles. Immediately attacked, the latter 
would have faced formidable difficulties. Initially, 
tho armed forces of Paris not only surpassed those of 
Versailles, but also had better morale by virtue of - 
Thiers flight, whereas the Versailles troops were 
demoralised and on the verge of collapse. 

It will be recalled that the Commune set itself 
up as an elective body endowed simultaneously with 
legislative and executive powers; this was eminently 
democratic. It will also be recalled that the adminis- 
tration of the preceding regime, its various ministries 
and the police prefecture, were deeply hostile to the 
working class. Making a study of this, Marx drew - 
the valuable conclusion that the political apparatus 
of the bourgeoisie must be destroyed and replaced 
with a new state, representative of the new social 
classes coming to power. 

The Paris Commune was a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but by reason of its composition, with 
socialist elements in the minority, it had inevitable 
flaws and could not be a proletarian dictatorship in 
the sense in which we conceive it at present. The 
majority consisted of petty-bourgeois democrats, and 
members of the International in the commune could 
not help noticing the difference between their own 
concepts and some of the attitudes of the Commune. 

In fact, the Commune was an amalgam of hetero- 
genedus movements. The will of the workers to 
change the social pattern blended in it with the indig- . 
nation of the petty-bourgeois elements reduced to 
bankruptcy, the fears that reaction would abolish the 
Republic, and the anger of large sections of the people 
who attributed the defeat of France to the betrayal 
of the ruling bourgeois. f 

In due course, the Paris Commune acquired an 
increasingly socialist complexion. It is proper to 
stress, however, that the neo-Jacobins and Blanquists 
practised a policy of discrimination against the follo- 
wers of the International. 

The forming of the Committee of Public Salvation, 
the Commune’s special executive body, was evidence 
of the desire to imitate the great ancestry of the 18th- 
century revolution, but also revealed the determina- ! 
tion of the majority to keep members of the Interna- 


` tional out of that Committee. They were kept out 


®Neo-Jacobins, Proudhonists and Blanquists represented 
the main politico-ideological trends in the Commune The 
members of the International in the Commune were mostly 
Proudhonists and partly Blanquists, with but a few gravi- 
tating towards Marxism. The Proudhonists. who acted in 
line with their ideology, bear the brunt of the responsibility 
for the Commune’s biggest mistakes pinpointed by Marx and 
Engels, Gradually, a ‘‘majority”’ (Blanquists and neo-Jacobins) 
and a “minority” (largely Proudhonists) surfaced. This 
division assumed its final form in the controversy over the 
Public Salvation Committee. The majority the 
motion in an effort to form a body endowed with dictatorlal 
powers in order to winthe civil war against Versailles. The 
minority rejected it as a violation of democracy——Ed, WMR 
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was mounting by the hour. This showed how a like- 
ness of anti-communism, now the tool of the splitters 
of the working class, surfaced in that distant epoch. 

According to Gustave Lefrancais, a. member of 
the Commune and the International, the position of 
the minority became intolerable. The socialists, it 
is true, were still able to deal with the economic issues, 
which the majo disdained, but-the most impor- 
tant decisions were framed by the majority at private 
meetings rather than formal sittings. Orie after 
another members of the minority were removed from 
responsible posts. Charles Longuet, who headed the 
Journal -officiel, the Commune’s official organ, was 
replaced by Pierre Vesinier, and Eugene Varlin. was 
about to be removed from the Military Commission. 
In these circumstances, on May 15 the minority made 
public a declaration, which said in part: 

“The Paris Commune abdicated power by a- 
special and definitive vote, turning it over to a dicta- 
torship, which it gave the name of the Committee 
of Public Salvation. By its vote the majority of 
the Commune divested itself of responsibility and 
placed upon the Committee of Public Salvation the 
entire responsibility for our situation.... 

“As far as we are concerned, we, like the majority, 
want political and social renovation; but in contrast 
to their views, in the name of the electorate which we 
represent, we invoke the right to account for our 
actions to the electorate, not hiding behind any 
supreme dictatorship, to accept and recognise which 
we are prevented by our mandate. ~ 

“We shall not present ourselves before the Assem- 
bly any more save when it constitutes itself as a court 
of justice sitting in judgement over one of its members.” 

The minority, which included 13 or 14 members 
of the International, committed a grave error by 
declaring that it would not longer attend the regular 
sittings of the Commune. At its sitting of May 20, 
the Federal Council of the Paris sections of the Inter- 
national disapproved of this self-imposed resignation 
and adopted the following resolution: “Concerning 
the explanations of the citizens of the International 
who are members of the Commune; while recognising | 
the complete loyalty of their motives, the Federal 
Council calls on them in the interests of the workers’ 
cause to cooperate in maintaining-the unity of. the 
Commune so necessary for the triumph of the struggle 
against the Versailles government”. 

While displaying mistrust of the members of the 
International, the neo-Jacobins and Blanquists were _ 
none too sagacious in their appointment of the heads 
of the Ministry of War, selecting first Gustave Cluseret, 
then Louis Rossel and finally Charles Delescluze. 

The fact remains, however, that the Paris Commune 
which became’a milestone in the history of the 
French and international Jabour movement, was the 
first big collision between the forces of capitalism and 
those of socialism, the harbinger of.a new era in the 
struggle of the classes. 


* * * 
The suppression of the Paris Commune naturally 
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had repercussions in the First International. At its 
London Conference, held September 17-23, 1871, 
speaking against what was called abstaining from 
politics, Communard Edouard Vaillant submitted 
the following proposal: j 

“In the face of unbridled reaction, which has 
scored a temporary victory, is suppressing all demands 
for socialist democracy by force and intends to use 
force to preserve class difference, the Conference 
reminds the members of the International Association 
that political and social questions are inseparably 
linked, that they are two aspects of the same -task 
facing the International—the abolition of classes. 

“Working people should recognise political soli- 
darity as they do economic solidarity, which unites 
them and rallies their forces in both the political and 
economic spheres in the name of the ultimate triumph 
of their cause.” 


A debate ensued, involving Karl Marx, Frederick - 


Engels, the Russian emigre N. Utin, and the Commu- 
nard Leo Frankel. ` 
Speaking in the debate, Marx stressed that in 
different countries some members of the International, 
proceeding from a distorted interpretation of the 
General Rules adopted at the Geneva Congress, 
advocated abstention from politics, and the govern- 
ments had no intention of suppressing this propaganda. 


In Germany, Schweitzer and others on Bismark’s . 


payroll tried to win the sections to the government’s 
policies. In France this criminal abstention enabled 
Favre, Trochu, Picard and others to seize power on 
September 4. . 

_. Marx added that due to abstention from politics 
the Central Committee of the National Guard, which 
took over power after the revolution of March 18, 
1871, lost valuable time in consolidating and advan- 
cing the revolution. 

Engels declared that the’ workers should be advi- 
sed to engage in politics, for abstention ran counter 
not only to the General Rules of the Association, but 
also to the requirements of the socialist cause. Those 
who abstain from politics consign to oblivion the 
efforts of the Paris Commune, which was the first 
to secure the political domination of the proletariat— 
the real means of achieving.the objectives and princi- 
ples of the International. 

The ideological triumph of Marxism and its triu- 
mph in organising the working class were consoli- 
dated at the Hague Congress (September 2-7, 1872), 
which inflicted a crushing defeat on the sectarian and 
opportunist forms of socialism impregnated with the 
ideas of Proudhon and Bakunin. Thanks to the 


‘First International, advanced workers in the main 


‘capitalist countries became acquainted with the Marxist 
ideology, which played a decisive part in the subse- 
quent development of the labour movement. 

.However, following the defeat of the Paris 
Commune, the international labour movement was 
faced with new problems. The Hague Congress 
emphasised that the proletariat should organise 
independent political parties. It was up to the wor- 
king people to constitute mass socialist workers’ 
parties in all countries. In these conditions the 
formal organisation of the International became 
irrelevant. 
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Following the bloodshed during the suppression 
of the Paris Commune, with many fighters still in 
prison or in exile, the working class endeavoured to 
regroup its forces. But the first attempts were made 


chiefly on the basis of trade unions and workers’: - 


corporations. In 1876, for example, a steering com- 
mittee was formed to organise a meeting of workers’ 
delegates to the world exhibitions in Vienna and 
Philadelphia, leaders of workers’ corporations, heads 
of reconciliation committees, etc. The First Workers’ 
Congress was held in Paris on October 2-10, 1876, 
attended by 348 delegates, with 253 representing wor- 
kers’ organisations in Paris and 95 coming from 
Lyons, Grenoble, Bescancon, Saint-Chamond, Reims, 
Dijon, Bordeaux, Roubaix, Armentiers, etc. After 
the congress workers’ organisations began appearing 
across the country. 

Preparing the Second Congress was entrusted to 
the workers of Lyons. At this Congress (Jan. 28-Feb. 
2, 1878) collectivist tendencies seemed to prevail as 
a result of the propaganda of Jules Guesde, who had 
founded the newspaper L’Egalite on November 
18, 1877. Some 20 delegates voted for the collecti- 
vist resolution; however, the Congress was not able 
to create a workers’ organisation. It instructed 
the Paris trade union organisations to convene 
an international congress during the Paris World 
Exhibition; it was to be held in September 1878, but 
was banned. 

The Third Workers’ Congress, in Marseilles, 
opened on October 23, 1879. Apart from delegates 
of workers’ associations, it was also attended by 
members of social study circles and Jules Guesde’s 
collectivist groups. Whereas mutualism and co- 
operation had prevailed at the previous congresses, 
the majority in Marseilles passed a resolution deman- 
ding collective ownership of the means of production 
and distribution. Also adopted was a decision to 
form a federation of the Party of Toiling Socialists 
of, France. $i 

Communards who had returned from exile for- 
med the Socialist Alliance and a Central Revolutionary 
Committee, which subsequently became the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party. Thus, by 1880 there were three 
workers’ organisåtions, with the fragmentation of the 
labour movement still continuing. 

The federation of the Party of Toiling Socialists 
founded at the Marseilles Congress consisted of- 
moderate syndicalists and mutualists, on the one 
hand, and on collectivist elements, on the other. 
In November 1880 the two trends parted ways and the 
collectivists set up the Socialist Workers’ Party. But 
in the new party, too, a split was imminent between 
the revolutionaries and “‘possibilists”, who departed 
from the proletariat class platform on the pretext of 
“fragmenting the working-class aim into parts to 
make its achievement possible”. 

At the Saint-Etienne Congress in 1882 the “possi- 
bilists” and “collectivists” parted ways once and for 
all. The former founded the Workers’ Party of 
Socialist Revolutionaries, renamed the Federation 
of Socialist Workers in 1883, while the latter formed 
the French Workers’ Party. - 

Although the workers knew that fragmentation 
of strength weakened the movement, and strove for 
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unity, many years were to pass before this unity was 
achieved. 

In the meantime, strikes, erupted in many coun- 
tries, including Russia, with socialist parties emerging 
in Germany, France, the United States and Austria. 
The time had come for thse parties to unite, and the 
more urgently so, because the French “possibilists” 
and their opportunist allies in Great Britain were 
trying to set up an international alliance, the leader- 
ship of which they would control. On Engels’s 
advice, the French Marxists held a congress in Paris 
on July 14-21, 1889, laying the cornerstone of the 
Second International. The anarchists and possibilists 
who attended, were defeated. The congress stressed 
that socialism was the ultimate goal of the labour 
movement, passing a resolution to fight for an eight- 
hour working day, higher wages and other workers’ 
demands. 

After the Paris Congress, the European labour 
movement scored major successes. In 1890, the 

- special anti-socialist law was repealed in Germany 
due to strong working-class pressure; in England, 
defying the opportunist leadership, the Trades ‘Union 
Congress voted for an eight-hour working day, and 
on May 1 workers’ demonstrations were held in 
most countries. 

The next congress of the Second International 
was held in Brussels in August 1891, with its main 


resolution reflecting the exigencies of the struggle’ 


against the anarchists. 

. In 1893, the Second International held a congress 
in Zurich, which officially deprecated anarchist tactics 
and resolved that only those workers’ parties which 
recognised political struggle could enter the Second 
International. The concluding session was addre- 
ssed by Engels, who showed that the anarchists acted 
as disorganisers of the labour movement. Until 
his dealth, Engels combated opportunist trends for 
example the exaggeration of parliamentarism) evident 
in the Second International. 

Opportunist influences increased at the first 
congress to take place after Engels’ death. Held in 
London in 1896, this congress expelled the anarchists, 
reasserting the idea that the working class and its 
social-democratic parties should fight a political 
struggle for power, but sid the issue of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. It backed the right 
of all nations to selfdetermination and opposed colo- 
nial policy, but took no steps to combat aggressive 


- imperialist policy in its initial stage. Furthermore, 


it refused to draw up basic revolutionary agrarian 
demands. 

With revisionist trends gaining strength, the 
Second International ignored the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905, which exerted a tremendous influence 
on the international revolutionary movement. 

At the Stuttgart Congress in 1907, Lenin oppo- 
sed delegates who averred that colonialists, played 
a “civilising” role. He insisted on his amendments 
relating to the struggle against war. One of these, 
envisaging the development of imperialist war into 
civil war, was adopted. However, as in the case of 
many other amendments, the contradiction between 
the resolutions and the deeds of the Second Interna- 
tional worked against the amendment. 
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Lenin also attended the Copenhagen Congress 
in 1910, which adopted a decision that socialist par- 
ties would vote against war credits and demand arms 
reduction, complete disarmament and arbitration of 
international conflicts, The last Second Interna- 
tional congress before the First World War (Basle, 
1912) called for resolute struggle against the impen- 
ding war and denounced its imperialist complexion. 
However the efforts to organise mass action fell far 
short of the requirements. - : 

In August 1914, when the First World War 
erupted, the Second International, which backed the 
slogan of “war unto victory” and substituted a reac- 
tionary chauvinist ideology for the revolutionary 
concept of proletariat internationalism, collapsed. 

Lenin enriched Marxism with his analysis of 
_ capitalism in the imperialist stage, drawing the con- 
clusion that it is possible to perform a proletarian 
revolution first in one country, a country that is the 
weakest link in the imperialist chain. The question 
of revolution was thus placed on the order of the day. 
And when the Bolsheviks accomplished the 1917 
Socialist Revolution, the working people of Russia 
knew that their victory would cause world-wide 
r rcussions. They made sacrifices not only for the 

e of their own future, but for that of all working 
Taik: 

Lenin founded the Third International, the aim of 
which was to deliver the workers from the trammels 
of the opportunism of the leaders of the Second Inter-. 
national and to lead them along the road of revolu- 
tionary calss struggle in the spirit of the First Inter- 
national. 


* = * 


For all the weaknesses of the Paris Commune, the 
analysis of its activities can cast no doubt on the 
legitimacy, grandeur and perspectives of the cause 
for which the Communards had fought and died. 
Those who ask, “Could the Commune have won?”, 
` suggesting that the struggle should not have been 
launched until success was certain, should be told 
that if the workers of Paris had not reacted to Thiers’ 
provocation, if they had allowed themselves to be 
disarmed and overcome without a struggle, the labour 
movement would have had to endure much greater 
suffering as a result of their surrender. The bourgeo- 
isie would have made the most of this situation to 
trumpet that its rule is unshakable and to stress that 
no other social force could replace it in shaping the 
destiny of the nation. 

„ In face of Thiers’ provocation the working people 
of Paris had no other alternative but to fight. That 
is why Marx, who had warned the Parisians against 
hasty action, wrote with the greatest admiration in 
va letter to Kugelmann on April 12, 1871: “What 
elasticity, what historical initiative, what a capacity for 
sacrifice in these Parisians!.. Compare these Parisians > 
storming heaven with the slaves to heaven of the 
German-Prussian Holy Roman Empire, with its 
posthumous masquerades reeking of the barracks, 
the-church, cabbage-Junkerdom and above all, of the - 
Philistine.” Marx did not conceal- his admiration. 
for the heroism of the Communards who, having 
gained power, if only briefly, rang in the era of a 
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new type of revolution, the socialist revolution. 

Undoubtedly, some of the Communards, especially 
the neo-Jacobins, had a subconscious faith in the 
miraculous effects of certain actions. In the minds 
of its founders, the Committee of Public Salvation 
evoked associations wih the Great French Revolu- 
tion that had withstood a united feudal Europe. But 
that formula alone was insufficient to bridge the tre- 
mendous gap between the two historical “situations. 
In 1793, France, one of Europe’s great nations, had 
rallied all its forces to oppose the enemy. In 1871, 
an isolated city fought against a government backed 
by the country’s conservative forces and also helped 
by an external enemy. 

Imitating the great ancestry did not secure victory 
for the revolution; use of the old formulas was evi- 
dence of irressolution, of a fear of the future. This, 
however, does not detract from the fact that the Paris 
Commune in practical terms placed the issue of socia- 
list revolution before the world proletariat. Those 
who heaped brutal repressions on the vanquished 
Commune made martyrs of the Communards, who 
suffered for the great cause of liberating the working 
people, for the socialist cause. 

That is why, far from having been futile, the 
Communards’ struggle became the harbinger of a 
new world, and the October Revolution of 1917 was 
the victorious projection of the Paris Commune. As 
“for us French Communists, who bow in homage to 
the sacrifices of our glorious predecessors, the 
Communards, we have remedied one of the organisa- 
tional deficiencies of the workers of that time by 
building up’ a powerful Communist Party. For us 
it is not a question of doing over again what the 
Communards had done in 1871 and of reaching the 
same result, but of learning the lessons of the 
inter national and French labour movement and 
moving forward not to fresh setbacks, but to a 
socialist France, our goal and the meaning of our 
life and struggle. 

That is why, while admiring the Corfimunards’ 
heroism and paying tribute to them on the centenary 
of the Paris Commune, an event of national and inter- 
national importance, we are determined to draw the 
necessary lessons therefrom, so that the heroes who 
died a hundred years ago could participate in the battles 


* of today. 


The heroes and martyrs of the Paris Commune 
were militant representatives of a working class that 
was then still young, inexperienced and full of illu- 
sions, who rose to “storm heaven” and handed down 
to their successors the conviction that it is possible to 
win the masses for the cause of liberation, for socia- 
lism, without vain-illusions and empty dreams. 

No matter what slander may be heaped upon it, 
the Paris Commune was not the twilight, but the dawn 
‘of revolution, and the October Revolution of 1917 
avenged it. Lenin thought of the Paris revolutiona- 
ries of 1871 when, upon capturing power, he asked 
himself whether the Soviet government would, despite 
the terrible difficulties, hold out as long as the Paris 
Commune, which had survived only 72 days. 

The 1917 October Revolution héld out, and the 
centenary of the Paris Commune will be marked in 
Lenin’s country and all other countries of the world, 
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where the strains of the Internationale, born of. the 
Commune, will resound to proclaim the last battle 
for the world-wide victory of socialism. 

Lenin, the great strategist of the October Revolu- 
tion, said the following about the events of the spring 
of 1871: “Tho memory of the fighters of the Commune 
is honoured not only by the workers of France but 
by the proletariat of the whole world. For the 
Commune fought not for some local or narrow 
national aim, but for the emancipation of all toiling 
humanity, of all the downtrodden and oppressed. As 
a foremost fighter for the social revolution, the 
Commune has won sympathy wherever there is a 
proletariat suffering and engaged in struggle. The 
epic of its life and death, the-sight of a workers’ 
government which seized the capital of the world and 
held it for over two months, the spectacle of the heroic 
struggle of the proletariat and the torments it under- 
went after its defeat—all this raised the spirit of millions 
of workers, aroused their hopes and enlisted their 
sympathy for the cause of Socialism. The thunder of 
the cannon in Paris awakened the most backward 
sections of the proletariat from their deep slumber, 
and everywhere gave impetus to the growth of revolu- 
tionary socialist propaganda. That is why the cause 
of the Commune is not dead. It livs to the present 
day in every one of us. 

“The cause of the Commute is the cause of the 
social revolution, the cause of the complete political , 
and economic emancipation of the toilers. It is the 
cause of the proletariat of the whole world. And in 
this sense it is immortal.” (Vol 17, p 143) 

It is customary to emphasise that the first lesson 
to be learned from the Paris Commune is the need 
for a party inspired by the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, one that has mastered that revolutionary 
teaching and can disseminate it in the ranks of the 
working class and the masses at large. Only the 
masses roused to action and guided by a revolutionary 
concept of struggle, and not an “active minority”, 
can open up the road to socialism, which emphasises ` 
that the working-class party must be a mass party 
if it wants to fulfil its mission. i : 

A mass party can maintain and consolidate its 
unity only to the extent to which it is democratic, 
assuring freedom of discussion on the basis of demo- 
cratic centralism, and to which every member is 
Tequired to abide by the decisions of the majority, 
while a persevering ideological struggle is conducted 
against the negative tendencies existing among the 
masses and penetrating into our ranks. 

The French Communist Party recognises the need 
of drawing the necessary lesson from the experience 
of the Paris Commune and, in particular, from the © 
deficient in the ideological domain. Our Party is 
building up the battle of ideas, encouraging debate 
and heeding opinions (including those we may not 
like) in order to-respond to them more effectively; 
it strives to be a great democratic and revolutionary 
party, a Marxist-Leninist party convinced that our 
arguments and decisions should develop in a militant 
spirit, combating hostile propaganda, which ~dis- 
poses of considerable facilities and must be coun- 


tered by our activists with vigour, . fervour and 
knowledge. 
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Consequently, the experience of the Paris Com- 
mune requires that our Parties should be equal to 
the demands of the situation. At the same time, the 


International, but are just as forceful. At the Inter- 
national Meeting’ in Moscow in June 1969, the 
Communist and Workers’ parties reaffirmed their 


revolution of March 18, 1871, imposes’ yet another ® resolve to act in unison against imperialism despite 


obligation: our internationalist duty. 

It will be recalled that, bred by a sense of national 
humiliation and the people’s awareness of having been 
betrayed by the ruling elements, the Paris Commune 
did not enclose itself in the narrow confinés of hide- 
bound nationalism. The Communards’ slogan, doubt- 
less a bold vision, centred on a “World Republic’: 
Among the Communards were many revolutionaries 
from different countries, and the Paris revolutionaries 


certain differences in views, demonstrating the indivi- 
sibility of their national and international duties. 
This means renouncing national narrowness, on the 
one hand, and not negating national interests, on the 
other, “And it may be said that the aspirations of 
the Communards found expression in the concluding 
words of the Meeting’s Document, which I should 
like to repeat: 

“Peoples of the socialist countries, workers, 


regarded them as brothers. The Hungarian Leo democratic forces in the capitalist countries, newly 
Frankel was elected member of the Commune from liberated peoples and those who are oppressed, unite 
the Thirteenth Arrondissement and was a member ina common struggle against imperialism, for peace, 


- of the Commune’s government as a delegate of the 


committee of labour and exchange. Among the 
generals of the Commune were two Polish revolu- 
tionaries, Jaroslaw Dombrowski and Walery Vroble- 
wski, and-among the leaders of the women’s commit- 
tees, which played an important role in.the world’s 
first workers’ government, was a Russian woman, 
Elisaveta Dmitrieva, Marx’s friend. Such German 
Socialists as August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht 
came out in defence of the Paris Commune. The 
working people of all countries saw the Paris revolu- 
tion as a materialisation, albeit temporary, of their 
aspirations. 

These days the problems of internationalism sound 
differently to us than in the days of the Communist 


national liberation, social progress, democracy and 
socialism !” 

In this spirit, in spite of existing differences, it is 
necessary to do everything to achieve unity in the 
struggle of the whole international Communist move- 
ment. : 
Thanks to the efforts of millions of men and women, 
the noble dreams which illumined the battles and 
death of the heroes and martyrs of the Paris Commune 
have come true on a large part of the globe. They 
will most assuredly come true all over the world. 
Thus, if we look around us today at the continuers of 
Versailles and the continuers of the Communards’ 
cause, we can t with Eugene Pottier, author of 
the Internationale: “The Commune has not died!” 





COLOSSUS WITH FEET OF CLAY 
(Continued from page 16) 

arms, anti-aircraft guns and air craft would prove to 

be so many millstones round the neck of the Mukti 

Fauj and hamper its steady growth in the correct 

direction. , g 
Had there been a parity in the combat-strength 

between the two contending forces, the need for 


- guerrilla warfare as the dominant form at this stage 


would not have arisen. -The dominant form, in that 
event, would have been regular warfare, necessitating 
deployment of heavy arms and larger forces. Since 
no such parity exists at present between the Mukti 
Fauj and the Pakistani armed forces, the former has, 


to pursue the strategy and tactics of the People’s War, 


with guerrilla warfare as the dominant form of war- 
fare at the present stage. 

It is not a stage of facing beavy arms of the enemy 
with equally -heavy arms. It is not the stage of mat- 
ching a tank against a tank or an aircraft against an 
aircraft of the enemy. It is a stage of matching poli- 
tically organised and conscious millions of Bangla 

-Desh against the “military colossus” of West Pakistan. 
It_is a stage of politically inspiring the 75 millions of 
Bangla Desh, of organising them to actively partici- 
pate in the People’s War on a country-wide scale, of 
extensively arming them with light automatic arms 
and demolition equipment, even with primitive and 
obsolete weapons. It is a stage of not rendering the 
final blows at the enemy, but of ing his deadly 
blows. : It is a stage of utilising the rural backward- 


ness of Bangla Desh against the modern war technique: 
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of the enemy, of using its riverine- areas, its wood, 
hills, flooded paddy fields, to neutralise the modern 
steel-monsters of the enemy. 

It is not a fetish for small arms, nor an antipathy 
towards heavier ones that seek to exclude the use of 
the latter at this stage by the Mukti Fauj. It is an 
imperative imposition of the reality of the situation 
that the Mukti Fauj just does not have the capacity 
to use them in adequate numbers, arid the inexperien- 
ced and untrained masses will take a long time to 
get to know them and get accustomed to them. 

Heavy equipment and arms, if used at this stage, 
will pin down the Mukti Fauj to static and ive 
defence and paralyse lively operational activities of 
the light-footed and lightly equipped guerrilla units. 
It will deprive the Mukti Fauj of initiative, mobility 
and quick shifting movements so essential for its very 
survival at this stage. How will a heavily equipped 
guerrilla force, with cumbersome equipment to be 
shifted about, quickly concentrate and quickly dis- 
perse? How will it be able to “melt away” in the 
vast sea of masses around with heavy arms and 
equipment to move about? ; 

The present strategic deployment of the Mukti 
Fauj is on the interior lines. In all its operational 
activities, it has to convert this strategic deployment 
into exterior line operation. How could this be 
possibly done by a force with cumbersome loads on 
its back and on its “conscience”? 

Thus, given a correct perspective of the People’s 
War, the Mukti Fanj will soon discover that this 
“colossus” of the Pakistani armed forces has a feet 


of clay. 
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How much 
the Pax 


Americana 
Costs 


I. F. STONE 


Ts National Urban Coalition's testimony on the 
fiscal ‘72 military budget offers for the first 
tine in clear form an answer to two basic questions. 

Ono i is the cost of imperialism or the Pax Ameri- 
cana) as distinct from the cost of what can properly 
be called defense. The other is the question of how 
much is really enough for either and both purposes. 
Naturally neither answer can be precise. There are 
too many imponderables, saniabler and overlaps 
involved. But for the first time we have a sober ap- 
TOS answer to two questions the Pentagon 

always tried to avoid. Its size, its power and its 
expansion have depended on keeping both questions 
fuzzy, so that congressional debate and public de- 
cision could not focus effectively on the underlying 
choices involved in the military budget. 

As one witness for the Coalition put it to the 
Senate’s Defense Appropriations subcommittee on 


May 24, “In the Defense budget as submitted to the- 


Congress, it is practically impossible to relate money 


This is reproduced from the well-known Washington jour- 
nal I. F. Ston's Bi-Weekly of June 14, 1971. Mr Stone was 
given the Columbia University Journalism Award for life time 
hpi on May 28, a (it went last year to Walker 

ippman, 
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to programs and to relate programs back to the ob- 
jectives.” The witness, Dr Robert Anthony, now Pro- 
„fessor of Management Control at the Harvard Busi- 
"ness School, should know. For he was Assistant 
Secretary of Defense from 1965 through 1968 and 
his job was that of Comptroller, that is, McNamara’s 
chief aid for accounting, auditing and budgeting. 

The Coalition’s answers are made the more imp- 
ressive by their Establishment auspices and their con- 
servative character. The chief of staff in assembling 
and writing the Counterbudget it presented is Robert 
S. Benson, who served as an assistant to Anthony in 
the Pentagon. According to the Coalition, “a number 
of former senior military leaders and government offi- 
cials in the field of military affairs” participated. Just 
‘as Secretary of Defense Laird presented his formal 
posture statement in March on the 1972 budget and the 
Pentagon’s 5-year projection for fiscal 1972-1976 inclu- 
sive, so the Coalition presented its own counter propo- 
sals "and analysis for the same five year perio 

The Coalition’s military budget challenges none of 
the fundamental preconceptions of power politics. 
It is written as if prepared by an alternative Pentagon 
think-tank. It never uses the word imperialism nor the 
term Pax Americana. It seeks only ways to do the 
job at less cost in order to free revenues and energies 
for the primary purpose which led to the Coalition’s 
founding in the riot-rorn summer of 1967, and that 
is to improve life in the nation’s citi¢s. Its members 
include business leaders as prestigious as David Rocke- 
feller of Chase Manhattan and James Roche of 
General Motors. 

The most startling discovery which emerges from 
the Coalition’s analysis is that our role as policeman 
of the so-called “free world” is far more costly than 
defense proper. “Pure defense of the United States,” 
the Coalition points out, “actually costs very little 
in comparison to the total size of our so-called 
‘national defense’ budget”. Most of our defense 
money is spent on conventiaonl forces and these 
are largely geared to the defense of other countries, 
not the United States. 

In this 1971 fiscal year, of $74.5 billion in the 
Pentagon budget, strategic forces—both offensive 
and defensive—with required backup spypporting 
components including intelligence and research add 
up to $16.3 billion, or little more than one-fifth of 
the total. (Even this is more than “‘pure defense” 
since this same nuclear umbrella deters attack upon 
our allies as well) “The surprise,” the Coalition’s re- 
port to the Senate Appropriations Committee conti- 
nues, “is that not much more in US military forces 
are really required for defense of the United States. 

No country in the world, the Counter-budget 
points out, ‘has the combination of sufficient troop 


/f strength, airlift and-sealift capability, and amphibious ' 


landing capability to execute su y a major 
conventional attack on the United States”. 

- The Coalition might have gone further in its stra- 
tegic analysis. It might have provided an antidote to 
the annual alarms the military-industrial complex 
propagates, by sketching in the strategic advantages 
the US has over its one superpower rival, the Soviet 


Union. The US has no borders threatened. ‘by conven» , 


tional attack. It has wide open seas on its east and 
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` west and the longest demilitarized borders in the 

world to the north with Canada and to the south with 
Mexica. (The strongest argument for disarmament, 
incidentally, is that if we once begin rearming these 
borders, putting troops on them as “deterrence’’, 
Canada and Mexico would have to follow suit, tension 
would rise and little arms races begin, with increasing 
instability and mutual fear). 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, has the 
longest land borders in the world to defend, to 
the east with its heretical Communist rival China, to 
the south with Iran and Turkey, and to the west 
where it faces the dobuble problem of confronting 
West European capitalism with its forward American 
nuclear bases... 

Our conventional or General Purpose forces are 
almost entirely geared to the defense (or control) 
of other nations. As McNamara put it in a summation, 
quoted by the Coalition from his final posture state- 
ment, “the overall requirement for General Purpose 
forces is not related so much to the defense of our 
own territory as it is to the support of our commit- 
ments to other nations”. These General Purpose 
forces are costing more than $44 billion in the current 
fiscal year, or almost three times as much as the 
$16.3 billion cost of our strategic offensive and de- 
fensive forces. The Coalition points out that this 
$44 billion goes to implement commitments of various 
kinds to 45 binations—21 in the Western hemisphere, 
13 in Western Europe, two in Central Asia, six in 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific, and three in the Far 
East. > 
The Pentagon does not customarily display the 
allocation of these General Purpose forces to various 
regional contingencies. But Wm W. Kaufman, a 
Pentagon consultant under McNamara, author of 
The McNamara Strategy, provided the first overview 
of these allocations last year in testimony to the joint 
Economic Committee. The Coalition utilizes this to 
show that the $44 billion spent on General Purpose 
forces this fiscal year (excluding the incremental cost 
of the Vietnam war), was allocated— 


Europe $19.6 billion 
Asia $15.8 billion © 
Latin America $ 1.3 billion 
Strategic Reserve $ 4.3 billion 
R and D $ 3.0 billion 


The whole question of new priorities is clarified 
if we now look at the three purposes for which we 
‘are spending $74. 5 billion through the Pentagon this 

year: 


Nuclear Deterrent For Defense $ 16.3 billion 
Pax Americana $ 44.0 billion 
Vietnam war $ 14 2 billion 
Total $ 74.5 billion 


Looked at this way, it is quite clear that the bulk 
of the money being spent by the “Defense Depart- 
ment” has very little to do with the actual defense of 
this country. The biggest menace to our security is at 
‘home. The black rebellions that set Watts and Detroit 
and parts of Washington afire were the Early Warning 
signals. At a time when $3 to $4 billion extra a year 
would end hunger and an extra $4 billion a year could 
elimintate all substandard housing within five years, at 
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a time when we are spending less than half a billion 

for clean water and hardly $100 million for clean air, 

even minor econoimies in these hugé military and im- 

pa expenditures would help our crying-dọmestic 
8 


This brings us to the question of “how much is 
enough”, enough for the nuclear detérrent and enough 
for the Pax Americana. The question was first raised 
in those words by General Maxwell Taylor in his 
book The Uncertain Trumpet. He said the question 

“can and has been side-stepped for years”, Enthoven 
and Smith failed to answer the question in their 
book, How Much is Enough? published last year. 
The Coalition, operating on very conservative assum- 
ptions and after a close analysis of every military 
program, believes the military budget could be re- 
duced by more than $14 billion in the next fiscal, 
year, from the current $74.5 billion and Nixon’s 
recommended $78 billion for the next fiscal year, 
down to $50 billion in each of the fiscal years 1973-76 
inclusive. This would be $22 billion less than is curre- 
ntly being spent. These take into account projected 
price rises, and they make no basic difference in 
military policy. 

A measure of the Coalition’s caution is its treat- 
ment of NATO. Its overall chart dispels much of the 
nonsense: NATO’s forces are 50 per cent greater than 
those of the Warsaw Pact. Western Europe is big 
enough and rich enough and populous enough to 
take care of itself, especially against a Russia with a 
hostile China at its back. Yet the Coalition merely 
suggests a 50,000 reduction in support (rather than 
combat) troops in the European theatre and the eli- 
mination of one of the four divisions at home which 
are earmarked for European defense. This would leave 
combat troops in Western Europe unchanged. If men 
estimating t cautiously and conservatively can 
see $22 billion in safe economics a year during 
1973 to 1976 inclusive, without basic change in 
nuclear strategy or US imperialism, it is easy to see 
how much a more radical revision of priorities could 
divert from our swollen military expenditures. 

We recommended the Coalition’s analysis. It 
represents a tremendous amount of work. It gives 
us an alternative view of the military budget as seen 
by men who have worked on it. It clarifies for the 
first time the basic questions of policy and their 
dollars-and-cents costs. 

It opens the way for more fundamental rethinking. 
Example: if Western Europe stood on its own feet 
military in so far as conventional armies are cncerned, 
relying only on the US for the nuclear deterrent, 
the saving would run close to $20 billion. If we disen- 
tangle from the folly of trying to “contain” China 
by policing East Asia, we could save close to $15 
billion. If there were no Pax Americana, and most 
of the world between the US and the USSR could 
be neutralized, our mutual navies and armies with- 
drawn, and the United Nations strengthened, we 
could save more than $40 billion a year and the Rus- 
sians a comparable amount. Even without SALT, 
the Coalition figures that the nuclear deterrent could 
safely be reduced $5 billion by 1976. These figures 
indicaate the dimensions of the military monster 
eating up the resources we need so badly at home. 
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THE ANTI-HITLER COALI- 
TION, Victor Issraeljan; Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, 1971; p 423. 


Tay years ago, on June 22, 
1941, Nazi Germany attacked 


` the Soviet Union. That was the 


‘bloodiest and most inhuman of 
all wars fought in human history. 
So we remember it like some 
archaic ritual in order to warn 
ourselves of the perils we face 
` today. ie 7 

The controversies of that war 


` still rage on and are fresh, not 
so much about the conduct of- 


the war—these are in any case 
between generals—but about its 
motivations, which time, that 
relentless judge of men and 
matters, has a way of exposing 
in spite of all that the partisan 
historians have done to pre-judge 
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and foreclose. 

Today we know that this war 
could have been avoided and that 
this great catastrophe was brought 
about on mankind by scheming 
politicians who, then, as today, 
were indifferent to the sufferings 
of humanity. 

Today we know that Britain 
was largely responsible for that 
war, though others too share the 
guilt. And we know this not 
from Communist sources, but 
from the papers and documents 
of the British War Cabinet made 
avaiable to the world public in 
the recent years. And this view 
is confirmed and reinforced by 
the diplomatic documents of the 
Kremlin which have been pub- 
lished recently. 

The book under review is 
based on these Kremlin docu- 
ments and deals with the diplo- 
matic cooperations (non-coopera- 
tion?) between the- USSR, USA 
and Britain during 1941-45. It 
is oné of the most important 
studies on the last war coming 
from Moscow, and in a way 
supplements the memoirs of Mar- 
shals Zhukov and Grechko on 
the war. 

According to Issraeljan, both 
the motivations and strategies of 
the Anglo-American powers were 
different before the war and dur- 
ing the war, and hence their 
vacillations. The Anglo-French 
plan of 1939 was a basic plan 
and had the objective of turning 
Hitler against the Soviet Union. 
Their hope was that the two 
would destroy each other in a 
war of attrition. 

This plan did not envisage 
the possibility of victory to either 
parties. Therefore, the strategy 
was to make the war as long 
drawn-out as possible. 

On the other had, the Ameri- 
cans, who had already been nurs- 
ing hopes of world hegemony, 
were racked with pulls from 
different directions. While it 
hoped thata long war between 
the USSR and Germany would 
mutually exhaust the two parties, 
it also feared that Hitler might 
conquer the Soviet Union and 
emerge as the supreme arbiter 
in the world. 

Clearly the US did not like 
this possibility. Hence its de- 


cision to help the USSR through 


the Lend-Lease programme. But 
this too was half-hearted, be- 
cause the US. did not want to 
strengthen the Soviet hands 
too much. When Moscow began 
to put up-stout resistance to the ` 
Nazi Wehrmacht, the US fell in 
line with the British plan to draw 
out the war and intervene in the 
final stages to emerge as an arbi- 
ter in Europe’s future. But the 
Red Army broke the spine of. 
the German armies and began 
its sweep across Europe. The 
US grew panicky at the prospects 
and was insisting on opening 
the Second Front with the 
British to prevent thc Red Army 
from marching right across 
Europe in the pursuit of the 
German armies. Yet the Second 
Front was opened only in mid- 
1944, 

It is clear from these that the 
Anglo-Americans had never want- 
ed to engage the German armies 
seriously and that their sole aim 


was to destroy both Germany and 


Russia. Hence they never gave 
real fight. (We see the same 
strategy in the efforts of the 
Americans to bring about a 
collision between the Soviet Union 
and China.) In the meantime, the 
Soviet Union bore the brunt of 
the German attack, 

And yet Western historians 
have characterised the Normandy 
landing as the turning point in the 
war. Of course, now the Nazis 
had to fight on two fronts. But 
the German divisions thinly 

read over the western fronts 
ong an arc of 2,000 kilometres 
could not offer any resistance to 


' the Anglo-American armies. 


If there was no cooperation 
during the war between the Anglo- 
Americans and the Soviet Union, 
there was even less understanding 
on the future of Europe. The dif- 
ferent motivations of the Anglo- 
Americans became more pronoun- 
ced. The future of Europe was, 
of course, largely made on the 
battlefields, and yet it was given 
the final shape by two significant 
developments which affected the 
course of history in Eastern 
Europe and Western Europe. 

At the Moscow conference of 
Allied Foreign Ministers held ‘in 
October 1943, the question of 
the future of Poland came up., 
This was brought up by the Bri- 
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tish and US delegates. Poland 
was already being liberated by the 
Red Ariny. The question, of set- 
ting up a’ national - government 
naturally arose. ` The US and 
British delegates were of the view 
that the Polish Emigre Govern- 
ment;in London should be entru- 
sted with the task of forming a 
new government for Poland. But 
this emigre Government was not- 
orious for its anti-Communist 
and anti-Soviet attitude. The 
designs of the Anglo-Americans 
‘became obvious. Their plan was 
to restore the monarchies and 
anti-Soviet governments.in Eastern 
Europe. This policy had a direct 
bearing on the future evolution of 
Eastern Europe. 

The other development which 
continues” to have significance 
even today was the Anglo-Ameri- 
can distrust of de Gaulle and the 
helpful attitude of Moscow to- 
wards- de Gaulle. In October 
1944, the Soviet Government gave 
recognition to the Provisional 
Government of de Gaulle at a 
time when the Anglo-Americans 
did not want France either to 
emerge as a great power or de 
Gaulle to have any say in the 
furure of Europe. 

Here are to be found the leit- 
motives of de Gaulle’s foreign 
policy in subsequent years, his 
mistrust of the Anglo-Americans 
and friendship towards Moscow. 
De Gaulle visited Moscow in 
December 1944, He found Moscow 
in agreement with most of his 
policies, on the future.of France, 
on the future of Germany, on 
German frontiers, etc. 


Obviously, itisclear the Anglo- - 


American aims and strategies 
collapsed. The Atlantic Alliance 
which they have now created is 
hollow. France, it is hoped, will 
never again fall in line with their 
schemes. 

What we see today are the 
same aims and stratégies. The 
main enemy is still the Soviet 
Union. The Anglo-Americans 
hope to nourish the ambition of 
China as they appeased Hitler. 
One can only hope that the world 
is wiser today. In any case if a 
book can make us so, Issraeljan’s 
brilliant study of the diplomacy of 
the war years’can- achieve much. 
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SHAPURJI- SAKLATVALA—A 
short Biography, Panchanan Saha; 
Peoples’ Publishing House, 1970; 
Rs 7; pp 1%. 


No much has been written 
about the political life of the 
Indian Communist leaders. Hence, 
any attempt at such writings is 
welcome. 

When the country’s past his- 
tory of the last forty or fifty 
years has begun to be subjected 
to the closest and severest scru- 
tiny, it is particularly desirable 
that lives and work of some of 
the important leaders belonging 
to parties other than the Congress 
should be studied, as these would 
be helpful in the proper evaluation 
of the role played by the more 
dominant leadership. 

It is perhaps the result of 
such studies that the influence of 
M.N. Roy and Shapurji Saklat- 
vala on the growth of Leftism in 
India and in the Congress has 
begun to be appreciated. , 

Here is, therefore, a book 
which joins the small company 
of distinguished biographical stu- 
dies. Though lacking in details, 
the author has tried to be at his 
discriminating best and has suc- 
ceeded eminently in presenting 
the life and career of Saklatvala 
as he had actually lived amidst 
all the ups an downs that usually 
characterise the life of any genuine 
and sincere leader of the working 
classes. 


What we get is-a sympathetic 


and intimate picture of a man 


i 
x 


who, renouncing his heritage of 
riches and comforts, plunged into 
the working class movement taking 
all the concomitant discomforts 
and inconveniences in its stride. 
It looks a real metamorphosis 
that a person related to the Tatas 
and having had done some 
pioneering work in the setting’ up 


of the Tata Iron and Steel, Com: “s 
pany should also have been one” tz 


of the founder-member of the 
Communist Party of Great Bri- 
tain. 

He was instrumental in infus- 
ing radical ideas in the minds 
of a number of Indian students in 
England. His deep conviction of 
the correctness of the socialist 
ideals, which transmuted itself 
into a burning love for his mother- 
land, gained further strength after 
his visit to Soviet Union. It also 
made him an inveterate enemy 
of all exploitation and exploiters. 

In British Parliament, Saklat- 
vala represented his constituents 
which comprised the workers of 
North Battersea and exposed the 


hypocrisy and greed of the British 
capitalists. 
Typical of his comments 


which, of course, were never 
devoid of their humorous tinge, 
was the one he made at the time 
when Gandhiji was concluding 
his agitation against Salt Tax. 
Finding some MP’s enjoying 
their favourite refreshment on the 
terrace of the Paliament House 
in London at the height of 
summer, he said: ‘Salt is not 
like strawberries and cream; 
none wants to gorge on it.” 

During the two spells of his 
parliamentary career between 
1922-23 and 1924-29, he became 
the most hated man in Britain for 
the managerial class and one of 


~ the most popular leaders with the 


workers. He never lost an op- 
portunity to bring the question 
of the growing poverty of India 
and the utter demoralisation of 
her people to the notice of the 
British people. 

In this book are also repro- 
duced the letters that were ex- 
changed between Saklatvala and 
Gandhiji in 1927. These underline 
the different lines of argument 
followed ‘by-the two on various 
important issues. From these 
letters it becomes clear that to 
Gandhiji the unification of all the 
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workers’ associations in the 
country was not so important, 
whereas to Saklatvala its not 
being done was a betrayal of the 
trust which the masses reposed in 
Gandhiji. 

To him, Gandhiji’s denial of 
the existence of the conditions 
of class war in India or his defence 
of India’s master class was mis- 
guided sentimentality and an un- 
pardonable mockery of the poor 
suffering working class. He also 
questioned Gandhiji’s insistence ' 
on reduction of man’s needs and 
his abhorence of western methods 
and western institutions. 

For the same reason he did 
not also approve of Gandhiji’s 
going before the common masses 
not on terms of absolute equality 
but as a benevolent preacher and 
-~ god-figure. His objection was that 
it did not help people to become 
self-reliant or to develop self-’ 
confidence in themselves. 

Identified as he had himself with 
the working classes in England, 
the personal obsequiousness and 
utter helplessness of the Indian 


workers and peasantry was a 
matter of deep personal shame 
and sorrow to him. For the same 
reasons, he also found fault with 
Gandhiji’ s economic programme 
of making India’s ages self- 
sufficient and self-reliant. 
Saklatvala’s criticism of the 
country’s leadership in twenties 
and thirties produced a healthy 
effect. His visit to India in 1927 
was specially beneficial as, soon 
after his departure, the trade union 
movement and ~ Peasants’ and 
workers’ Party achieved notable 
successes and there was noticeable 
shift towards leftism among the 
sizeable chunk of congressmen. 
On the almost beguiling ques- 
tion of communal discord, Sakla- 
tvala had something pithy to tell 
the Indian leaders. He told them 
that mere sentimentality or ex- 
pression of sorrow and grief 
over the deteriorating communal 
situation produced no result 
though for rousing mass psycho- 
logy it was good to grow emotio- 
nal over such questions. 
According to him, the evil 





showed tendency to grow further 
unless adequate administratve 
and organisational measures were 
taken to check it. He blamed the 
Indian leaders for neglecting the 
follow-up action after the com- 
munal tensions had subsided as 
he felt the leadership of the count- 
ry was not prepared to undertake 
such tasks which were unglamo- 
rous and could not get them 
enough fanfare and publicity. 
His last message to his country- 
men, which was read after his 


death at the All India Congress 
Socialist 


Conference held in 
Meerut in January 1936, was: 
“Beware of bogus socialism and 
all the adulterated European and. 
British brands of it.” 
Dr Saha has written a read- 
able biography of a person whose 
one consuming passion was to 
wage a struggle for the liberation 
of the oppressed humanity. In 
this small book, the ardour and 
the zeal displayed by Saklatvala 
throughout his life are ably brought 
out, 
L. Dewani 


HARIJANS AND SLAVE TRADE 


masse if their lot was not. im- 
proved. ; 

. Some of the MLAs related 
harro wile tales of  brutalities 
committed on them by the high 
caste people. They also alleged 
that Harijans’ crops were burnt 
and they were subjected to physi- 
cal torture and humiliation. It 
was stated that Harijans who 
stood solidly behind the ruling 
Congress in the recent Lok Sabha 
elections were the main target 
-of the wrath of the feudal and 
communal elements. 

Later, a conference of Harijans 
was held at Sanchi with a view 
to giving a “do or die” call to 
the Harijans. A resolution adop- 
ted at the conference gave grue- 
some ‘account of atrocities per- 
petrated on them. It alleged that 
besides burning their crops, the 
Harijans were subjected to phy- 
sical assault. In a few cases, 
according to the resolution, hands 
of Harijans were cho pped off. 

The conference, fatura tsd 
by Planning Minister Anant, how- 
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ever got bogged when its organi- 
sers gave a political colour to.it. 
The general impression was thatits 
purpose was not amelioration of 
the Harijans lot but to engineer 
a revolt against Chief Minister, 
S.C. Shukla. 

What is intriguing is that des- 
pite their adequate representation 
in the State Assembly and outside, 
the Harijan leaders are not making 
sincere efforts to help alleviate 
sufferings of their fraternity. Ri- 
valry among them reduces—their 
collective strength. 

Thereare, at least two factions 
among them led by Sri Ved Ram 
and Sri Anant. Representing Bilas- 
pur district, both the Harijan 


‘ ministrs endeavour to blight each 


otherst political prospects. There 
are ers allegations that some 
Harijan MLAs think only in terms 
of personal benefits, and can be 
bought over with little favour. 
The Harijan movement in the 
State, therefore, lacks purpose, 
direction and a dynamic leadership. 

The State Government claims 


that what has been done for the 
Harijans during the last two years 
was unprecedented. A directive 
has been issued that all develop- 
ment departments should spend as 
much as possible of the funds 
made available to 'them for Hari- 
jan welfare. 

The Fourth Plan outlay for 
various schemes specially to bene- 
fit the Adivasis and Harijans in 
the State, is to the tune of Rs 16 
crores. Of this, about Rs 10.50 
crores is for the Adivasis and 
Rs 5.50 crores for the Harijans. 

Harijan cultivators are being 
provided with various kinds of 
financial assistance including fifty 

r cent at the maximum for sink- 
ing an irrigation well. The current 
year’s provision for the purpose 
is Rs 3 lakhs. 

Yet, despite all the lofty sche- 
mes of the State Government, 
Harijans justifiably complain that 
the benefit is not reaching them. 
How and why it happens is a 
matter that should seriously pro- 
bed into by the State Government. 
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TO THE INDIAN MUSLIMS” 


ments in East Bengal is a call to the 
Indian Muslims to shed their fear. 

Retrogressive trends are still 
there in the Muslim world. 
Almost everywhere the Mus- 
lims are lagging behind the others 
in the comity of nations. Whether 
it is Middle or South Asia 
or North Africa, nowhere have 
they been able to take their right- 
ful place. In spite of their rich 
contributions in the past, they 
have contributed little to the 
literature, science, religion and 
society of the twentieth century. 
They have failed to make full 
use of the revolution brought 
about by science. 

_ The leaders -of the Muslim 
world feel strong with the tanks 
and bombers borrowed from the 
imperialists and use them against 
their own Muslim subjects, as 
the West Pakistani rulers are 
` doing now in East Pakistan. 
To what use are these weapons 
being put? To perpetuate the 
conservatism, fanaticism and 
- orthodoxy of the backward and 
fearful Muslims. 

In other words, modern wea- 
pons and science are being used 
to protect an anchronistic society 
and to practise self-deception on 
the part of the educated Muslims. 
These so-called Muslims never 
care to think that modern dresses 
and drinks do not really make 
them modern. 

So much about the _conser- 
vatism and fear gripping the 
Indian and Pakistani Muslims 
generally. The purpose of this 
discussion is to point out the 
grave danger to which their lea-~ 
ders are exposing the Indian 
Muslims in near future. 

Do the Indian Muslims rea- 
lize the consequences of the geno- 
cide and persecution in Bangla 
Desh? Tens of thousands of 
men, women and children have 
been murdered. The atrocities 
committed beggar description. 
Over four million evacuees have 
‘come to this country. Those 
who have seen them or talked to 
them know what has happened 
and is happening there. If Yahya 
Khan’s reign of terror ultimately 
wins and the democratic move- 
ment is crushed in Pakistan, what 
will be its impact on India? 
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Ten to fifteen million evacuees 
will come to India. “Nine million 
Hindus, still living in East Pakis- 
tan, will have to leave the country. 
All the victims of the present 
war—the Awami League and 
other parties as well as the middle 
class Bengali Muslim intellectuals 
—will have to come away too. 

The exodus of thesd millions 
is dealing a shattering blow to our 
economy and social peace. Can 
the Indian Muslims escape its 
effect? If no Hindu is left in 
East or West Pakistan, will not 
communal passions be roused 
against the Indian Muslim by the 
rank communal parties? Lakhs 
of Hindu evacuees have been living 
in utterly mismanaged camps 
from before. 

Our economy will collapse 
if the burden of another fifteen 
million evacuees is imposed on 
it. At the same time, the pro- 
gressive and democratic—or at 
least liberal—parties controlling 
the country’s politics and the 
politicians now-in power will be 
swept away by the floodtide of 
communal hatred and passion. 
Hither power will be taken over 
by a reactionary and despotic 
military junta or a period of 
chaos and anarchy will follow. 

In that case, there may be 


sonal: they somehow manage to 
escape unscathed. 

This time, however, they are 
at a disadvantage. y can- 
not catch the Government un- 
awares, unless it chooses to 
turn a blind eye. Timely pre- 
emptive action, therefore, can 
certainly contain the spread of 
violence, if not altogether pre- 
vent its eruption. 

Dispersal of refugees alone 
would not do. Nor would the 
directives from the Home Minis- 


` try once the virus spreads. And 


it is spreading fast. Before long 
the Government machinery is 
likely to be infected: remember 
Ahmedabad; remember Bhiwandi. 
Government has armed it- 
self with the most powerful 
Preventive Detention Act. For 
a change, let it be used for 
ends other than political. 
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a cry for driving out the Indian 
Muslims to Pakistan, large-scale 
communal riots may break out 
and the blind fury may lead to 
an all out war between India and 
Pakistan. Will not then the 
Indian Muslims be more insecure? 
Willa Pakistan without Hindus be 
able to save the Muslims of India? 

Those who might be desiring 
the end of the democratic secular 
and tolerant Indian polity should 
think deeply about its implica- 
tions. This is nothing but play- 
ing with fire or advocating an 
ostrich-like policy. 

Indian polity, Indian secular- 
ism and democracy may have 
many weaknesses but if whatever 
positive is there is destroyed and 
India turned into a theocratic 
State, the Indian Muslims alone 
with the set of the people of this 
country will realize what they 
have lost. But it will be too late 
then and the situation will be 
beyond redemption. A political 
calamity will overtake the nation. 
Conservative Muslims and the 
so called progressive Muslims will 
all alike be the victim. Every 
Indian—whether a Hindu or 
a Muslim—should think deeply 
over the current developments in 
Bangla Desh and think in good- 
time, not after the time is over. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT (Continued from page 18) 


Government can thus buy 
time. It would need some be- 
fore it could make up its mind 
on Bangla ‘Desh. In the mean- 
time, it will have to reduce the 
credibility gap on its Bangla Desh 
policy. 

Assurances alone will not 
do. People need concrete evidence 
that Government means business. 
It tells them that refugees are 
only temporary guests; and it is 
determined to send them back. 
They ask a more pertinent ques- 
tion: When? And How? 

The answers to these questions 
should better be more forth- 
right. And better sooner than 
later. Marking time is a policy 
that pays only if the time is on 
your side: not when it is the other 
way round. And time for this 
country seems to be fast running 
out. 
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BANGLA DESH : REASON AND EMOTION 


started subsiding as quickly as it 
had welled up. The backlash 
followed the effervescence. 

The same is the case with 
Bangla Desh. The Awami League 
had raised popular fervour to a 
fever pitch and had given people 
to understand that a fight for 
freedom was unavoidable. But 
it had made no technical or 
organizational preparations for 
such a fight. So, when the Awami 
League was reeling under the 
blow of the military crackdown 
on March 25-26, the people resis- 
ted the army spontaneously with 
whatever they had—from 1914 
vintage rifles which did not fire, 
to chilly powder—as they were 
told to do by their leaders. 

Spontaneity, however, is the 
antithesis of organization—the 
sine qua non ofa war or armed 
struggle. And emotion, whatever 
its motivational value, is no subs- 
titute for arms with which wars 
are fought. So, when the people 
saw the collapse of the initial 
resistance, the hesitant attitude of 
India, the apathy of the Big 
Powers and the interlude in fight- 
ing (which is necessary to raise, 
train and arm the Liberation 
Army asa regular fighting force), 
demoralization set in. The 
leadership vacuum further added 
to the sense of helplessness and 
uncertainty about the final out- 
come or struggle. 

What is needed first in India is 
-a policy on Bangla Desh. At 
present we are pursuing the policy 
of non-policy. A policy can be 
formulated only when certain 
political assessments are made 
and certain political decisions, as 
distinct from humanitarian senti- 
ments and legalistic hair-splitting, 
are arrived at. 

First of all we have to state, 
in plain and simple language, 
whether we want Bangla Desh to 
emerge as a sovereign, indendent 
State. We must decide for -our- 
selves whether or not an inden- 
dent Bangla Desh, friendly to 
India, will be more to our politi- 
cal, economic, social and defence 
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interests than an East Pakistan 
groaning under the iron heels of 
the military junta whose existence 
depends on keeping up a perma- 
nent war hysteria against India. 

It is known thata section of 
our own people have adopted a 
hostile attitude to the Bangla 
Desh movement, from a spirit 
which led to the vivisection of the 
country and which does not fit in 
with our secular ideal. Will or 
will not an independent Bangla 
Desh help us to combat this spirit 
and strengthen the secular forces 
in this land in their struggle 
against the communalism of the 
majority and the minority alike? 

Lastly, will it or will it not 
help us to reduce our military ex- 
penditure and divert the funds so 
released to development pur- 
poses? This will help integrated 
economic development of Bangla 
Desh and Eastern India by 
undertaking such projects as the 
Brahmaputra Flood Control 
scheme. 

In formulating India’s policy 
towards Bangla Desh, the ques- 
tion af China’s interest in this 
region has also to be taken into 
account. It would be more 
correct to say that China has not 
supported the present movement 
in Bangla Desh than to say that 
she has supported the Yahya 
regime. China has never said 
that it supports President Yahya’s 
brutal suppression of the people 
of Bangla Desh. What she fae 
said is that she considers East 
Pakistan developments to be 
Pakistan’s internal affair and 
would stand by Pakistan if India 
intervenes militarily. 

From this it would appear 
that China has kept her options 
open. She.does not support the 
present struggle, estensibly be- 
cause itis Jed by a party of 
militant nationalism—the Awami 
League—which is also friendly to 
China‘s bete noire—India. 


If, however, the struggle is a` 


long-drawn one and in course of 
the struggle an ultra-Left leader- 
ship emerges, China may change 


her policy and support such a 
leadership. It will enable China 
to foment trouble in Eastern 
India more actively. 

China’s geo-political interests 
in this region demand the use of 
the Chittagong port for military 
purposes, and therefore, she 
should be ready to support any 
force or leadership which, on 
coming to power, will allow China 
to use Chittagong port. 

Militarily, it will bring China’s 
naval presence in the waters of 
Bay of Bengal and Indian Ocean. 
It will enable China to throw a 
Ting, as it were, round Burma, 
Thailand and Indo-China, and 
pose a new threat to India. 

All these factors make it 
imperative that we help Bangla 
Desh openly to take its place in 
the comity of nations in our own 
national interest. Whatever such 
help willalso mean our military 
involvement in Bangla Desh will 
depend on a number of variables 
including the capacity of the 
Liberation Army to drive out the 
army of occupation on their own, 
unaided by others. 

The sooner we stop deceiving 
ourselves that the return of the 
evacuees from our country will 
give us a moral excuse to wash 
our hands clean of Bangla Desh 
and that itis none of our con- 
cern what happens to the seventy- 
five million people afterwards, 
the better for us. 

The rulers of Pakistan have, 
by their own actions, proved that 
Bangla Desh is not a part of 
Pakistan. Twentythree years of 
colonial exploitation, persistent 
attempts at cultural domination, 
the deliberate policy of keeping 
the Bengalis out of the country’s 
defence and civil services, refusal 
to accept the electoral verdict of 
the majority wing and finally the 
launching of a full-scale war of 
annihilation against their “own” 
people have culminated in the 
birth of Bangla Desh. If India 
hesitates to recognize this fact, it 
rhe to expect that others will 
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GREAT POWERS AND BANGLA DESH 


Shihanouk’s Government in exile 
and the Soviet Union also recog- 
nised Farhat Abba’s Algerian 
Government in exile. 

The UN acts mainly according 
to the US or its semi-settelite 
British wishes, The respect , the 
UN had even at the time of Dag 
Hammersjkold is no more enjoyed 
by the organisation; selfish designs 
of the Big Powers may jeopardise 
its very existence. 

When the Greek and the 
Turkish Cypriots fought between 
themselves on the same contiguous 
land, the UN sent its troops as 
the British and NATO interests 
were involved in it. But no Big 
Power finds it a moral responsi- 
bility of the UN to stop Pakistani 
aggression, from 1,500 miles away, 
on Bangla Desh. Maybe, the 
world shall not wait long before 
it takes the Commonwealth as 
on only a British or a dead 
organisation. 

It sounds a very cruel joke on 
the efforts of Bangla Desh freedom 
fighters when the Big Powers 
propose a political settlement 
between East Bengal and West 
Pakistan. They seem to totally 
ignore the feeling of the Bengalees 
who tolerated the Pakistani ex- 
ploitation and torture for twenty- 
three years, declared Indepen- 
dence after their democratically 
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elected representatives were 
branded as traitors and developed 
hatred for Pakistan and Pakistanis 
as their enemies. 

No freedom-loving Bangalee 
can conceive of any settlement 
compelling them to live with 
Pakistan as its citizens. Any such 
settlement will only lengthen the 
period of suffering of the people 
of Bangla Desh. The Big Powers 
may agree to any sort of political 
settlement with Pakistan, but the 
leaders of Bangla Desh can take 
part in a political settlement with 
Pakistani leaders only as- re- 
presentatives of an independent 
sovereign State and only for 
determining their share in the 
wealth and assets of Pakistan as 
it had been done when India was 
partitioned in 1947, And, before 
such asettlement, Pakistan must 
accept Bangla Desh as an indepen- 
dent sovereign State. A few days 
ago, an English gentleman and an 
English lady told me that after a 
political settlement, international 
organisations might strictly super- 


vise the proper distribution of . 


international aid betwéen “East 
Pakistan” and West Pakistan; 
they might also try to stop ex- 
ploitation of “East - Pakistan” by 
West Pakistan. 

I told them, “East Pakistan” 
was dead in the heart of the 
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Bengalees. If the international 
organisations or tho Big Powers 
really wanted to help Bangla 
Desh people, instead of providing 
them economic'aid as Pakistanis, ' 
they would do well to stop all 


. sorts of aid to Pakistan itseif. 


This would be a great help to 
Bangla Desh, for, in that case, 
it would be easier for us to throw 
away the Pakistani imperialists 
from our soil. 

Everybody knows that Pakis- 
tan is on the brink of economic 
collapse. It will be extremely 
difficult on its part to withstand 
the consequences of Bangla 
Desh war and maintain a purely 


military rule there for long 
without aid from the Big 
Powers. 


If such aid is slow in coming, ” 
Pakistan may compel the Big 
Powers to rush to the scene by 
attacking India. Most probably, 
she would do so by now if the 
resistance in Bangla Desh was 
far stronger than what it was 
now. An attack on India may 
be Pakistan’s last diplomatic 
move for its survival. 

. But should that threat deter 
the world powers to act for the 
cause of self-determination and 
independence for which hundreds 
of thousands of people sacrifices, 
their lives? 
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- WORKING CLASS 
UNITY 
(Contiuned from page 10) 


under one banner was in 1965 
when the Rashtriya Sangram 
Samiti had come into existence. 
At that time some trade union 
centres had stayed out of the 
Sangram Samiti. 

Now for the first time, almost 
all labour organisations that 
matter (excepting the INTUC) 
have come together and have 
formulated a Declaration that 
could form the basis of united ac- 
tion in the coming days. This 
unity will have to be carefully 
preserved if the approaching 
onslaught on the working class 
both by the employers and by the 
Government is to be beaten back. 

There are enough indications 
that from now on the working 
class struggles will become much 
more fierce and prolonged. The 
strike by over 4,50,000 Govern- 
ment and semi-Government em- 
ployees of Andhra Pradesh which 
dragged on for nearly two months 
is a pointer to what is in store. 

The erosion in the real earn- 
ings of workers consequent upon 
the new Budget will have to be 
fought by the unions with all 
the strength at their command. 
The closures of mills and factories 
continues unabated while nearly 
25 lakh educated young men and 
women will have entered the la- 
bour market this month, with the 
publication of results of school, 
college and university examina- 
tions. 

The need for trade union 
unity in action was never so great 
as itis today. Unwittingly though, 
the Government has succeeded in 
uniting the trade unions on a com- 
mon platform, thanks to the con- 
ference of trade union representa- 
tives convened by it. 
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7 UNPRECEDENTED POWER CRISIS 
(Continued from page 13) 


villages have electricity when the 
last village in the youngest State 
of Haryana has already been 
electrified. 

In order to remove the chronic 
power shortage, the Union 
Government and the Central 
Water and Power Commission 
have reportedly approved the 
Tehri Hydel Multi-purpose Pro- 
ject with a fully installed capa- 
city of 1,200. megawatts at an 
estimated cost of about Rs 140 
crores. For immediate relief, 
Union Minister for Irrigation 
and Power Dr K.L. Rao is 
understood to have agreed for an 
expeditious relief of 50 megawatts, 
fifty per cent of which will come 
from the Delhi Electricity Supply 
Undertaking. 

According to available in- 
formation here, the State is cur- 
rently facting a shortage of five 
million units of energy; the shor- 
tage is likely to`double, in 
the next three years. In order to 
prevent this catastrophy, Dr 
Rao has suggested that firms sup- 
plying equipment and machinery 
for the State’s five thermal plants 
should be asked to utilise their 
fòreign exchange reserves, if nec- 
essary, to hasten the completion 
of these projects. 

According to Power Minister 
N.D. Tewari, Tehri city would be 
totally submerged besides 22 
villages, and seventy more villages 
would be partially affected by 
this project. In all, 3,800 acres 
of cultivated land would go 
under water. Initially, the Tehri 
Project would generate between 
500 and 800 megawatts of electri- 
city. When completed, its ir- 
tigation potential would be 16.47 
lakh acres. It would be ready 
for ommissioning by 1980-81 
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- Tripathi had 


for this, the State would seek 
financial assistance both from 
the Centre and World Bank. 

Despite such ambitious and 
much-needed project, the basic 
question remains: would the power 
generated by these plants benefit 
the common people of the State 
or would it remain as the hand- 
maid of Big Business and parti- 
cularly of the Birlas as it happened 
in the case of Rihand and Obra 
Projects? 

This is a pertinent question 
for -the present Ministry headed 
by Sri Kamla gee Tripathi. Sri 

own bitter ex- 
periences as Power and Irriga- 
-tion Minister during the regime 
of Dr Sampurnanand when he 
had to face calumnies and in- 
dignities. ~ 

When Sri C.B. Gupta came 
to power after the mid-tern poll 
to the State Vidhan Sabha, he 
wanted to offer Sri Tripathi the 
portfolio of Education but the 
latter again opted for Power and 
Irrigation. 

However, Sri Gupta had to 
quit after the historic split in the 
Congress. During the Congress ` 
BKD coalition Ministry, this 
particular portfolio went to the 
nominee of Sri Tripathi. It be- 
came a source of major friction 
among the coalition partners 
because Chief Minister Charan 
Singh thought that Sri Tripathi, 
though out of power, wielded 
real power and authority in 
respect of this Department of 
the Government. 

Now Sri Tripathi is the Chief 
Minister with the largest party in 
the State Legislature having in- 
significant’ Opposition. It is the 
god-send opportunity to imple- 
ment the pledges -and promises 
for radical steps made before the 
people of the State. 

The touchstone of the imple- 
mentation of such promises is to 
get the enormous power potential 
released from the clutches of the 
Birlas and other Big Business 
House whjch had been earlier 
donated to them at lower than 
the generation cost. This step 
will alone usher in a new-chapter 
for the development of the State. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the. 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 


Jass Arka KR N Aan, 
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A Dangerous Move 


AS the Government faces the prospect of a grave 
economic crisis brought about by the staggering 
stagnation in industrial production, Big Business 
is trying its best to hustle the authorities into a 
dangerous situation. 

An example of this has been provided by the 
sudden pres build-up for a proposal which has so 
far been ignored by the Government. However, 
there are elements inside the Government which 
have got strong links with the world of Big Busi- 
ness and they are no doubt trying to create a climate 
of panic in which many of the accepted tenets of the 
Government’s economic policy could be thrown 
overboard. This proposal lays down that some of 
the giant industrial units of the West will ship 
second-hand plants to this country to be set up 
for exploiting cheap labour, offering the twin bait of 
more jobs and more export earning. And the FICCI 
chief has quite candidly stepped in to act as the 
broker for such an attempt at -second-hand industri- 
alisation in this country. 

This line of tackling the problem of industrial 
stagnation has to be seen from a long-range point of 
view. From the angle of the Western investors this 
amounts to the repeat performance of what the 
British capital did just about a century ago, when 
second-hand jute factories were dismantled from 
Dundee and set up on the banks of the Hooghly be- 
cause of proximity to raw material and-cheap labour 
power. Today, those plants have become a heavy 
liability for the Government if it has to undertake 
nationalisation of the jute industry. 

Much in the same way, second-hand plants im- 
ported from abroad today may prove to be a big 
drain on the resources of this country tomorrow. 
Besides, they will stand in the way of India effecting 
telescopic development in her programme of industri- 
alisation, going in for uptodate machines instead of 
having to be saddled with obsolete plants—a pros- 
pect which is bound to hamper even our export pro- 
gramme, too, in a world of intense competition in 
foreign trade. And lastly, this move will bring in 
foreign investment in a manner which may be un- 
wholesome from the point of view of our economic 
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independence, 

There are many issues affecting the nation’s eco- 
nomy which need very careful examination, There 
is every danger thatin the panic of an impending 
economic crisis, the vested interests might try to sell 
such ideas and plans which may prove a burden for 
the economy in the ultimate analysis. 

The need for vigilance is called for, so that the 
Big Business lobby does not exploit the present eco- 
nomic difficulties to take the country into the neo- 
colonialist fold. This was precisely what was sought 
to be done in 1966 by Asoka Menta-L. K. Jha and 
company, and all democratic and patriotic forces 
have to guard against its repetition today. 
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Bangla Desh: 
Six Months 


S* months of Bangla Desh 

struggle has been an unprece- 
dented experience as well as back- 
breaking strain for .both the 
Government and the people of 
this country. 

Although there has always 
been a fund of goodwill and 
sympathy in this country for the 
struggle of democratic forces in- 
side Pakistan, it is to be noted 
that there has never been any 
preparation to meet the type of 
contingency which developed in 
East Bengal after the massive 
victory of the Awami League in 
December 1970 poll. Rather 
there was a gross under-estima- 
tion of the real danger posed by 
a military junta devoid of populer 
support, a danger whic 
engulf its neighbours as well. 

After Yahya Khan’s perfidious 
attack on the political elements 
in the days following March 25, 
there spread throughout this 
country not only a sense of hor- 
ror but an understandable urge 
- to go in all-out support for the 
victims of military ag la in 
the neighbouring Bangla Desh 
It was at that stage that the 
Government while attuning itself 
to the popular mood was able 
to maintain remarkable restraint 


r 


in not permitting itself to be 
involved in an armed conflict 
with Pakistan, and thereby let 
Yahya Khan declare before the 
world that the Bangla Desh free- 
dom struggle was engineered by 
India. 

Then came the next phase 
when refugees in lakhs began to 
pour across the border, first the 
political elements and next the 
victims of a systematic pogrom 
by the Pak Army. This was the 
phase when the Government 
worked out its line for the world 
comity with regard to Bangla 
Desh. The focus on the unbear- 
able strain caused by the influx 
of refugees together with a de- 
mand for political settlement in- 
side Pakistan so that credible 
guarantees.could be ensured for 
the return of the millions who 
had to leave their hearth and 


home, was raised at the official 
~ level. 


The Prime Minister wrote 
to most of heads of Government 
and it was in that round that the 
letter to Premier Chou En-lai 
was also sent. Side by side, 
senior Ministers of the Govern- 
ment toured different countries 
enlisting the support for the stand 
that India had taken. Only from 
the Soviet Union came official 
condemnation of the brutalities 
and in a forthright manner Presi- 
dent Podgorney urged Pakistan 
President to goin for a political 
settlement. 

This was the phase, when 
after the initial euphoria genera- 
ted by the spectacular push-back 
of the Pakistan army by the East 
Pakistan Rifles and other Bengali 
armed units in revolt, the first 
organisation of the guerillas was 
taken up seriously. The mon- 
soon had just set in and with 
that came the breathing space 
for the partisan groups to orga- 
nise themselves. 

This phase has continued so 
far. The Mukti Bahini training 
has grown from the incipient 
stage to a regular organised level 
and it will not be surprising that 
within a month’s time they would 
be able to work as a real guerilla 
force with their established bases 
inside Bangla Desh. Away from 
the limelight of publicity, the 
training of the Mukti Bahini has 
been facilitated by the irrepressi- 
ble patriotism of the dedicated 


.taise the 
noted that this is ‘raised mainly 


youth of Bangla Desh drawn 
from practically all political 
affiliations which refused 5 com- 
promise with Yahya Khan. It is 
to be noted here that the con- 
sciousness and determination of 
the ranks of the Mukti Bahini 
have far outstripped those of its 
leadership. Col Osmani is 
known to the outside world as 
the Defence Minister but it 
would be unfair to judge the 
mettle of the Mukti Bahini by 
Col Osmani’s personality alone. 
Much more advanced in outlook 
and activity are the.young offi- 
cers and the ranks with their 
unbounded enthusiasm. 

At the political level, the first 
important landmark camte in mid- 
April with the announcement of 
the formation of the Bangla Desh 
Government in which two of the 
close lieutenants of Sheikh Mujib, 
Acting President Nazrul Islam 
and Prime Minister Tajuddin 
Ahmad were placed at the helm 
of affairs. This was a signal for 
widespread demand from ‘many 
parties in this country for the re- 
cognition of the Bangla Desh 
Government. While the juridical 
implications of recognition are 
hardly understood by those who 
demand, it is to be 


as a mark of abiding solidarity 
with the freedom-fighters of 
Bangla Desh. 

This is the period when Indian 
public opinion has come to know 
more and more clearly the full- 
est implications of the Bangla 
Desh struggle. Broadly it has re- 
cognised that this stuggle is a 
struggle for self-determination fora 
national group inside Pakistan. Itis 
also to be noted that if this struggle 
is successful, then other fighting 
nationalities inside West Pakistan; 
the Beluchis, the Pathans and 


* the Sindhis, would also assert the 


right of self-determination and 
thereby undo the mischief crea- 
ted by the British with the setting 
up of the artificial State of 
Pakistan. 

Thus the Bangla Desh strug- 
gle has reached a crucial point. 
It is on the threshhold of a de- 
termined struggle, no more de- 
pending on a spontaneous uphea- 
val. On the one side the Pakistan 
Army is getting ready for the dry 
season to set in after the end of 


monsoon, and on the pther, the 
armed guerilla forces: are getting 
prepared for a long and protra- 
cted struggle in which no quar- 
ters would be given to the enemy. 


Ts is one picture of the Bangla 
Desh developments. There 

is another aspect of the reality 
which can hardly be ignored. 
_ East Bengal has long been the 
political storm centre inside 
Pakistan. It has long been a 
headache for American imperia- 
lism since it established its hege- 
mony over Pakistan in the mid- 
fifties. While US Government 
went on arming the West Paki- 
stan authorities and keeping up 
the military junta in power, it 
also realised that East Bengal 
might not remain under the 
heels of Islamabad for long. As 
the movement: for autonomy 
grew in strength in the sixties— 
particularly after the 1965 Indo- 
Pak conflict, when it was found 
that no amount of whipping up 
of communal frenzy could move 
East Bengal into hatred against 
India—the American imperialists, 
specially the farsighted elements 
among them, began to cultivate 
political elements inside East 


Bengal, posing to be sympathetic ` 


towards the aspirations of the 
Bengali people. At one stage, 
they even tried to sell the idea 
of an independent state in the 
entire eastern region of the sub- 
continent thereby stirring up diffi- 
culties in thè neighbouring India 
as well. What is to be noted 
however is that a large séction 
of the intelligentsia and quite a 
substantial section of the political 
leadership were sought to be 
corrupted by the inroad of the 
dollar in East Bengal in the late 
sixties. f 

After Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man’s spectacular victories at the 
poll, the US policy-makers were 
taken aback. They found them- 
selves in the horns of a dilemma. 


The reality of an emerging autono- 


mous state in Bangla Desh ulti- 
mately going over to indepen- 
dence could hardly be ignored by 
them; at the same time, they 
could ill-afford -to alienate the 
armed stronghold of West Paki- 
stan that has been mainly their 
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own handiwork. 

In the subsequent period of 
Yahya kKhan’s brutalities in 
Bangla Desh, this duality of 
American policy has become more 
evident. The US arms supplies 
to Islamabad continued despite 
all the dishonest assurances given 
to Sardar Swaran Singh during 
his visit. to Washington in the 
summer, side by side, hordes of 
American agencies posing as re- 
lief workers, academicians, re- 
search organisations and philan- 
thropic bodies descended on the 
periphery of Bangla Desh. In 
the first stage, their main point of 
enquiry was to find out all about 
the potentialities of the partisan 
struggle inside : Bangla Desh. 
Moreover, the impoverished intel- 
lectuals from Bangla Desh uproot- 
ed and confused were sought to 
be pounced upon since American 
authorities have always calculated, 
though wrongly, that a liberal 
dose of dollar bounty could divert 
people from the compulsions of 
partriotism. 3 iE 

The latest American position 
with regard to the Bangla Desh 
politics is to try to spread demo- 
tralisation on a large scale, to go 
on saying that a partisan guerilla 
struggle would bea long-drawn 
out agony of the type that 
Vietnam has been experienc- 
ing for two decades and a half. 
The idea is to demoralise the 
weaker sections and to prepare 
the ground for a political compro- 
mise in which Washington could 
have a major say. 

As soon as the Bangla Desh 
Consultative Committee of several 

ies has been set up, the 
American lobby has begun to 
attack it. The very fact that the 
Consultative Committee could be 
formed is an indication of the reali- 
sation by the major political for- 
cesin Bangla Desh that there is 
no way-out but to carry on a 
determined armed struggle for 
independence. And it is precisely 
to discredit the Consultative 
Committee that the canard has 
been raised—not only by the 
accredited representative of the 
US lobby in India, Sri Samar 
Guha MP—that ‘the whole thing 
is Communist inspired. What is 
carefully suppressed in this propa- 
ganda is that the Consultative 
Committee has been formed at 


the initiative of the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Bangla Desh Govern- 
ment, and is fully participated in 
by the Awami League. From 
Papanek to Galbraith, a long pro 
cession of American egg-heads 
claiming to be independent autho- 
rities have done their best to divert 
the attention of the Bangla Desh 
political leadership from the 
arena of determined struggle to 
that of compromise and confabu- 
lations under the American aegis. 

At the other end, the Ameri- 
can authorities have been trying ‘ 
to bring sense into Yahya Khan’s 
head, advising him to make cer- 
tain gestures to confuse world 
opinion. Tikka Khan, who had 
earned the title of being a butch- 
er even by the American press, has 
been removed and in his place 
the mild-mannered Dr A.M. 
Malik has been madé the Gover- 
nor of East Bengal; a phoney 
amnesty for Awami League 
leaders has been announced; and 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s trial 
has been indefinitely postponed. 
This so-called “peace offensive” | 
is meant to show to the world 
that return to civilian rule is 
being planned for East Bengal. 

It is in this background that 
one has to understand the mea- 
ning of U Thant’s recent report 
on the East Bengal developments. 
While our Foreign Office has un- 
necessarily gone out of its way to 
express appreciation about it, the 
real meaning of U Thant’s move 
is to create a case for the Security 
Council intervention on the plea 
that there is a threat to peace in 
the Indo-Pak sub-continent. If 
such an intervention could be 
put through, it will mean the 
freezing of the situation in favour 
of Yahya Khan and the scuttling 
of the Bangla Desh freedom 
struggle. 

It is no secret that the Ameri- 
cans are trying to sell the idea of 
a confederation. Sometime ago, 
it was reported that the US 
Ambassador in Pakistan had 
moved in the matter, suggesting 
that East Bengal could be a sover- 
eign unit but part of a Pakistani 
confederation. This was not 
acceptable to Yahya Khan. The 
latest model circulated from the 
American sources is that a con- 
federation with Defence alone in 
the hands of the Central Govern- 
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ment, could be set up, thereby 
meeting Sheikh Mujib’s six-point 
demand. There is little doubt 
that in the UN lobby during the 
current session of the General As- 
sembly, one of the variants of this 
confederation idea would be can- 
vassed for by the Americans. This 
canvassing might be done even 
through other powers friendly to 
both America and Pakistan, 
among them Iran is very often 
mentioned. 

The American strategy seems 
to be to break the back of the 
Bangla Desh resistance through 
sheer demoralisation, holding out 
the prospect of a protracted 
struggle; and on the other hand, 
to sell the idea of a compromise 
in which East Bengal would stay 
inside Pakistan, atleast for the 
time being.- Washington looks 
upon the prospect of the disinte- 
gration of Pakistan with great 
trepidation. Dr Kissinger during 
his visit to this part of the world 
aired views which are very 
significant: while he could not 
vouch for the future of Pakis- 
tan, he emphasised over and 
over again that Pakistan as a 
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regional entity would play a 
significant role. That is, the 
Americans would see to it that 


- West Pakistan is never allowed 


to disintegrate; and if that has 


to be ensured, then the Bangla. 


Desh struggle for independence 
has to be halted, for the time 
being. 

There has thus come up in the 
course of these six months two 
distinct vistas for Bangla Desh: 
on the one’ hand, the mili- 
tant patriotic sections including 
the youth wing of the Awami 
League and the Left forces are 
determined to carry on the stru- 
ggle for independence; on the 
other, the American machina- 
tions are banking on injecting 
demoralisation and winning over 
the vacillating elements for a 
patch-up settlement in which the 
facade of Pakistan’s integrity co- 
uld somehow be maintained at 
the moment. 

It is in this background that 
India’s policy with regard to 
Bangla Desh has to be carefully 
worked out. It will not be suffi- 
cient to emphasise only the aspect 
of the strain of refugee influx 


—however serious that may be— 
while appealing to the comity of 
nations for intervention in favour 
of Bangla Desh. This has been 
the weakness of our official stand 
as seen from the experience of the 
recently-concluded meeting of the 
non-aligned group in the UN. 
Sri T.N. Kaul cannot be perso- 
nally blamed for having put ac- 
ross that line since this has been the 
Official line which New Delhi has 
so long pursued. What is impor- 
tant to emphasise is the element 
of the struggle for freedom, for 
national seif-determination invol- 
ved in the Bangla Desh develop- 
ments. Smt Gandhi’s talks in 
Moscow and Washington as also 
in other capitals cannot hardly 
afford to bypass this aspect of the 
Bangla Desh problem. 

‘ Bangla Desh poses the most 
formidable challenge that India’s 
foreign policy has so far had to 
face, and on the successfully 
facing up to this challenge will 
depend the effectiveness of our 
foreign policy to a large measure. 


N.C. 
September 27 
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THERE IS A NEW MARKET FOR INDIA IN EUROPE -~ 
THE COMMON MARKET 






























The EEC countries < The European Economic Community 
are offering 


Six European countries — Belgium, 


scop France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
new scope for E and the Netherlands — 186 million people, have 
the export of aà combined to form the greatest concentration of 
————_——-_ A a buying power in the world — the European 
indian products Ea m, Economic Community.Already the 


à largest Import and export market, 
t will account for one-third of 


the world's trade and one-fifth of 
the world's gross product after the entry of the 


United Kingdom and other applicant countries. 
This market is now open to India and other 
developing countries under a scheme known as the 
Lo Generalised System of Preferences. 
v 


System of Preferences 


What is the Generallsed System 
of Preferences? 


The GSP Is a system based on the 
rinciple of non-discriminatory and 
W non-reciprocal preferences for 
A the exports of developing countries. The main objectives 
f are to increase the eamings from these exports, 
pnd to promote Industrialisation and to accelerate 
the economic growth of developing countries. 


How does India benet under the GSP? 


India already has a large, modern industrial base, 

\ With world trade trends shifting from primary 
commodities to manufactured and 

seml-manufactured products, India has a good opportunity 

to compete with other rap ly a al in the Common Market. 

With the Implementation of the GSP India will have duty-free access 

to this new market for the export of industrial products and will get 

preterential tariffs for certain agricultural products. 

It Is estimated that the Introduction of the GSP wil generate 

additional trade worth at least one billfon dollars in the EEC countries. 

India ts one of the countries which stands to gain 

from this new Common Market policy. 


\ 
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Save Your Non-Ferrous Scrap 
It is Part of National Wealth 
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Economics 
of 
Transition 
to 
Socialism 


An Exercise 
in 
Understanding 
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POLITICAL ECONOMIST 





This article is meant for initiating discussion 
on this subject of national urgency. Contri- 
butions are invited from all readers and friends 
of Mainstream. These will be publisbed in the 
pages of Mainstream with the hope that a pur- 
poseful examination of the subject will emerge. 


—Editor, Mainstream 
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The subject matter of this note is the economics 
of transition to socialism in the context of today’s 
India. The question is of the highest importance 
since a peaceful transition to socialism is an accepted 
objective of economic policy for the Congress party 
since the Avadi Resolution. 

1 
II 
EXT-BOOKS provide no clear indication as to the 

mechanics of this transition. Marx who analysed 
the process of capitalist development with utmost 
thoroughness, expeeted socialism to come only after 
the historical mission of capitalism had been 
accomplished. He attached great importance to the 
revolutionary character of capitalism in changing the 
technological basis of the pre-existing feudal form 
of society. He also clearly recognised the role of 
capitalists as accumulating agents. Lenin found 
himself in a different situation. He had to work 
out the strategy of socialist transition in a backward 
society. However, as his writings on the develop- 
ment of capitalism in Russia clearly indicate, he did 
assign a time-bound but important role to the 
development of productive forces under capitalism 
before a transition to socialism could effectively take 

lace. 

K Both these thinkers agreed on the futility of 
mere legislative action in bringing about socialism 
unless initial conditions were appropriate. There is 
no doubt that they both attached considerable 
importance to policies designed to alter initial 
conditions through appropriate political action. 
But such action has to be based ona clear under- 
standing of the obejective situation itself. 

In India, where the technological base of the 
economy as a whole is still underdeveloped, the 
stock of instruments of production is very limited 
and the size of the reserve army of labour is very 
large, a policy for economic transition to socialism 
must clearly allow for the growth of productive 
forces. This requires that there should be a clear 
policy on who does the productive accumlation and 
how it has to be directed to subserve the cause of 
socialism before a socialist society has been ushered in. 

The factors that guide the process of accumula- 
lation under pure capitalism are well known. We 
also know how socialist accumulation has been 
carried out under certain historical conditions. The 
question now is what are the rules of accumulation 
in a mixed economy evolving towards socailism? 
Clearly it is only through formulating such rules 
that one can define the respective scopes of private 
and public investment. However, given the nature 
of the economy, no investment, public or private, is 
consistent with socialism unless it promotes further 
development of the productive forces as well as 
leads to better utilisation of our resources, human 
and non-human. 


MI 


} Fe devising such rules, it is first of all-/necessary 


to analyse the class character of the Indian 
society as it exists now. 
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The Indian society today is no longer feudal in 
a significant sense of the term, although there is 
widespread persistence of feudal attitudes. The 
main classes comprising the Indian society today are 
the bourgeoisie (big and small), the self-employed 
who combine both capital and labour resources 
directly and the labouring class. However, the 
Indian bourgeoisie is not a homogeneous group. 
It includes both the manufacturing bourgeoisie, and 
the mercantile bourgeoisie. In addition, we have to 
distinguish between the primarily collaborationist 
bourgeoisie and the essentially national bourgeoisie. 
However, numerically the most significant section is 
the petit bourgeoisie whose scope of operation 
extends beyond industry into agriculture, trading 
and moneylending. Within the labouring class, we 
have a rather small privileged section, sometimes 
called the labour aristocracy, and the rest .of the 
labouring poor, many of whom are only marginally 
employed, or unemployed. Given this class composi- 
tion, the State is in a relatively strong position to 
lay down a set of policies which can define the 
ground rules for accumulation referred to earlier. 

The following ground rules would appear to be 
very important in this connection: 

(a) Encourage manufacturing bourgeoisie as 
against the purely mercantile bourgeoisie, especially 
those who rely primarily on speculative action; 

(b) Within the big bourgeoisie, encourage those 
who are interested in building up technological 
knowhow and in reinvesting their profits to lead to 
an expansion of capacity, 

(c) Within agriculture, favour the owner-farmer 
as distinguished from the richer landowner to ensure 
much greater utilisation of labour power; 

(d) Within the labouring class, favour the 

“unemployed and the underemployed as against the 
labour aristocracy; 3 

(e) Change the character ofthe bureaucracy 
into a functional one so that the extra demands made 
by accelerated growth on managerial skill and 
competence can be fully met; and 

` (f) Undertake government investment on a 
significant scale, either because the manufacturing 
bourgeoisie is weak or because the distribution of 
incomes resulting from private capitalist develop- 
ment is likely to put great strain on the classes least 
able to bear it. os 


IV 


To what extent do the current policies conform to 
the rules suggested in the earlier paragraph? 
First of all, in agriculture, we find that our economic 
por coupled with the technological changes which 
ve taken place over the last few years have led to 
the growth of a class of rich farmers whose political 
influence is a major factor in contemporary situation. 
There is considerable chance that without a definite 
policy on land redistribution, agricultural taxation, 
rural works, etc the distribution of incomes in the 
rural areas would deteriorate further. 
In _industry, the package of policies pursued 
which has included licensing procedures, tariff policy, - 
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collaboration’ arrangements, etc has led to the 
emergence of a high cost industrial structure with 
considerable concentration of productive assets in 
relatively few hands. As a reaction to this, we have 
tried through recent policy decisions to curb the 
growth of dominant undertakings through legislative 
action. Whereas the earlier policy of licensing often 
helped to create and saongtien monopolistic influ- 
ences in one form or another, the recent legislative 
decisions would in effect amount to further concen-. 
tration of economic power although for different 
reasons. This is because the policy ignores a num- 
ber of relevant economic factors which include 
considerations of economies of scale and the need 
to speed up technological change. Both these factors 
were envisaged by Marx and Lenin as playing a 
crucial role in the growth of productive forces under 
capitalism or socialism. ` 

Further, the policy has helped to slow down the 
rates of growth of industrial production, which 
coupled with the relative growth of the agricultural 


` sector has led to a crisis of disproportion., In the 


calendar year 1970, the rate of growth of industrial 
output came down to 4.7 per cent. In the first five 
months of 1971 the rate has come down further. 
The net capital formation has come down from 14.8 
per cent in 1965-66 to about 8.2 per cent in 1970-71. 
The pace of growth of investment and output in 
industry, transport and power has been declining. 
In other words, industry has ceased to be the dyna- 
mic sector that would bring about the structural trans- 
formation of the economy. This role cannot be 
erformed by this-sector unless its rate of growth is 
ar above the rate of growth of GNP in the economy. 
That is why a growth rate of 8 to 10 percent in 
this sector was considered necessary in the Fourth 
Plan period. 

Through restricting output while demand is 
increasing the policy is giving rise to greater shor- 
tages. In the process, the mercantile bourgeoisie is 
earning a lot more than they would otherwise, lead- 
ing perhaps to much greater concentration of econo- 
mic power. This is all the more so because much 
of the money earned through trading escapes the tax 
network. On top of all this, we are having growing 
unemployment which favours the better off sections 
against the unemployed. 

Asa counter-weight to -the power of private 
capital in industry, it is necessary for any policy of 
economic transition to socialism to attach great 
importance to the growth of the public sector. But 
the public sector must be an efficient one, if itis to 
speed up the transition to socialism. To play this - 
vitally important role in the aceumulation process 
it has to generate sufficient surplus. We should 
also note that unless the public sector is efficient it 
cannot make its contribution to further capital 
accumulation. This disadvantage is compounded 
because of the fact that the resources that are 
deployed in the public sector have been largely wrung 
out of the people through deficit financing and indi- 
rect taxes. Thus, the method of financing the public 
sector coupled with its inefficiency result in a 
situation which helps the status quo. 

Finally we should note, that while our ratio of 
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taxes to national income has gone up, the share of 
the public sector in national savings has come down. 
This has in effect acted as a drag on the growth pro- 
cess and has helped the incomes distribution to 
deteriorate further- through helping essentially the 
petit-bourgeois sector of our society. 

Our discussion then leads to the conclusion that 
a policy of growth pursued essentially in the name 
of helping the less privileged has ended up by 
making the status quo even more oppressive. 


V 


Ws then, is the way out? General suggestions 
on this score have already been indicated in 
Section III. But more specifically today we have to 
take a number of concrete decisions. First of all, 
we must revive the industrial sector, if the crisis of 
disproportion is to be avoided. It is certainly desir- 
able and even essential to encourage small-scale 
entrepreneurs in alj areas where they have a posi- 
tive role to play. However, it is also necessary to 
bear in mind that such a petit-bourgeois class is 
unlikely to bring about a structural transformation in 
the society left entirely to itself. It has also to be 
bornein mind that certain high priority industries are, 
for technological reasons, large-scale industries. They 
can be taken up only by the public sector or large 
entrepreneurs. 

The public sector has certainly a vital role to 
play and a great deal of attention has to be paid 
to make it more efficient. But given the present 
organisational framework, dispersal of knowhow 
and the character of the accumulation process which 
has already taken place, there may be important 
constraints, especially in the short run, on the ex- 
pansion of the public sector. We have to address 
ourselves squarely to the policy of how best to allow 
capacity to expand in the more efficient and large- 
sized units so that production of commodities es- 
pecially in the core and heavy sectors may: increase 
to the fastest extent. If the process of nationalisa- 
tion is not speeded up because of one reason or 
another, it would be inconsistent with our basic 
objective, to keep the industrial sector of the eco- 
nomy ina state of stagnation. No doubt, wherever 
monopolistit practices are leading to excessive price 
increases through output restrictions or through 
other collusive arrangements, they have to be checked 
through the use of appropriate legal devices which 
will have to be worked out for this purpose. j 

- Meanwhile, investment, output and employment 
must be allowed to expand. The question of owner- 
shipas distinguished from the: managerial function 
should be taken account of through making greater 
use of the joint sector arrangements. Proper fiscal 
measures can be undertaken: simultaneously to make 
sure that extra profits generated do not lead to un- 
necessary increase in consumption. It will also be 
important to make sure that a considerable part of 
the extra profits flows into the public exchequer to 
step up public saving. i . 

Alternatives before.us are very clear. Either we 
take a bold decision to nationalise large-sized private 
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undertakings in all areas where capacity increases 
are urgently called for, or, we allow capacity to 1n- 
Crease in existing undertakings under the strict 
guidance of the state so as to conform to our basic 
objective. To do the first, we have to take bold and 
concerted action and not piecemeal action. Any 
vacillation in this regard will be very harmful. This 
point was made by Oscar Lange years ago. To do 
the second, we have to work out as early as possible 
a concrete set of measures along the broad lines in- 
dicated earlier. 

In working out this set of policies, we should be 
careful not to draw arbitrary lines of demarcation 
between “big” and “‘small’’ business. Instead, our 
policy should be based on a clear understanding of 

class character of the Indian society and of the 
productive functions of the different classes during 
the transitional period to socialism. Merely to look 
for legislative solution in this ar a is somewhat re- 
miniscent of the petit-bourgeois socialism of 
Proudhon, of which Marx was rightly scornful. 


= VI 
[^ working out the economics of transition to so- 
cialısm, it is essential to ensure rapid development. 
However, a mere stepping upin the rate of growth 


‘is not enough. In order to conform to our basic 


objectives, we should also ensure that the cost of the 
development process is borne by those most able 
to bear it as well as to see that the benefits percolate 
to the largest number of people, especially the landless 
poor and the urban unemployed. A strategy for socia- 
list development today must ensure the following 
things: 

(a) Increased productivity of the employed 
through improved technology; 

(b) Greater employment opportunities for the 
unemployed and the underemployed; and i 

©) Mobilisation of the economic surplus for 
productive purposes which alone would render (a) 
and (b) into feasible propositions. 

To carry out the tasks subsumed under (a), (b) 
and (c), it is absolutely essential to pursue a set of 
policies that will lead to a steady growth of an 
efficient public sector, lead to a significant redis- 
tribution in the ownership of land, promote a 
progressive and efficient tax structure and permit 
production to increase to the maximum possible 
ar in sectors where there is a genuine social 
need. 

The responsible political leadership in the country 
is today faced with the urgent task of devising 
suitable action programmes on each of the problems 
mentioned above. These action programmes must be 
judged by the speed and smoothness with which the 
society achieves the objectives mientioned above. The 
nature extent of productive involvement of the 
different classes in the society must, therefore, be 
clearly understood. At this nodal point in our 
development, it is possible for state policy to play a 
crucial role in defining the general rules under 
which the transition process may be carried out. It 
is, therefore, necessary for the planners and policy- 
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makers to face up to the hard choices that confront us. 
VII ` 


E the alternative of nationalisation of all large- 

scale private industry is ruled out in the near 
future and the rationale of a transition period to 
socialism as suggested above accepted, then a 
programme for rapid growth of industry becomes 
necessary. Following are some of the suggestions 
that need consideration: 

The working of the MRTP Act for over a year 
now has indicated that there are certain major dif- 
ficulties in its operation which impede the realisation 
of objectives for which the Act was passed. At 
the same time there has been genuine criticism that 
the MRTP Act has contributed to the retardation 
of industrial development in the country. It is, 
therefore, necessary to have a second look at the 
Act and the Commission. 

.The Commission is expected to perform two 
functions. It is to deal with restrictive trade prac- 
tices, and also to deal with problems relating to 
concentration of economic’ power and monopoly 
behaviour. It has become necessary to separate 
these two functions. ' The first function can be en- 
trusted to a Restrictive Trade Practices Tribunal. 
The present Monopolies Commission can look after 
this function. : 

The task of breaking up of the concentration 
of economic power should be assigned to a new, 
body which will try to reorganise the large monopoly 
houses ina manner which brings about the effec- 
tive break up of the concentration of economic 
power and at the same time secures necessary in- 
‘vestments, and efficient management of industries 
in heavy and core sector of the economy. This body 
may be called the Industrial Commission. The 
Commission will restructure large business houses 
by breaking up the existing conglomerates. Each 
house will be confined to a few and allied enterprises 
where the advantages of common overheads and 
technological link ups are obvious. Thus, Tatas, for ex- 
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ample, may be asked by the Commission to withdraw 
from hotels, textiles, soap, etc and confine themselves 
to metallurgical industries. This will effectively 
implement the Government’s policy of confining 
large houses to the heavy and the core sector. 

Since we are a capital scarce economy we have to 
make intensive use of our capital to create output 
and employment. It is, therefore, necessary to allow 
the working of multiple shifts in our interest. This 
is now being allowed in the case of West Bengal. 
This should be allowed throughout the economy. 
The possible increase in the dominance of certain 
firms thereby will be taken note of by the Industrial 
Commission while restructuring large firms. 

In recent years there has been a considerable 
dilution of ownership in the private sector because 
of contribution made by the Government financial 
institutions. At the present moment these institu- 
tions control sizable chunks of shares in a large 
numter of private enterprises. There is, therefore, 
a great deal of scope for the operation of joint 
sector. These possibilities have to be carefully 
worked out. However, our financial institutions 
like LIC or Unit Trust of India should not be 
deflected from the pursuit of their primary tasks 
whichis to raise resources. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary 'to set up an apex holding company at the 
Central level in which we can invest shares owned 
by the LIC and other financial institutions. This 
holding company will be 100 per cent state-owned. 
It may raise money if necessary through issuing 
debentures. The apex company may have subordinate 
holding companies operating in specific segments of 
the economy through the device of setting up operat- 
ing companies which will register themselves as 
joint stock companies. The operating companies 
will allow for private equity participation and may 
also raise resources through issuing convertible de- 
bentures. In any case, the apex company and the 
sectoral holdings can act as major poolers of risk 
and allow for much more effective management of - 
public enterprises and also for social control of 
private industry. 
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AFATNIOT ON NAVE 


Bitter 


Lesson 
of 


Lucknow 
Floods 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


T™ cataclysmic floods in Luck- 

now, known for its beautiful 
parks and palaces throughout 
the country, have exposed the in- 
adequacy of anti-flood measures 
planned to protect the State capi- 
tal from the ravages of river 
Gomati. , 

Soon after the floods in 1960, 
a comprehensive plan requiring 
an expenditure of Rs 3.50 crores 
was formulated to protect Luck- 
now from the onslaught of the 
Gomati floods. The plan envisag- 
ed construction of the Gomati 
Bund skirting the river which 
encompasses city, covering a dis- 
tance of 10 kms and raising the 
level of the ancient Butler Bund 
to protect the inflow of flood 
water. It was also suggested to 
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replace weir at Bhanisakund by a 


_ big barrage, masonry embank- 


ment both around the Central 
Drug Research Institute and Moti 


Mahal, replacement of three brid- _ 


ges and widening the bed of the 


river to 800 feet to accommodate’ 


surplus water particularly during 
floods. 

A cell was specially constitut- 
ed in the Public Works Depart- 
ment to implement this plan 
and the first meeting of it was 
addressed by late Dr Sampur- 
nanand, the then Chief Minister 
of the State. 

Subsequently, Dr Sampur- 
nanand was ousted and Sri C.B. 
Gupta came to power who ruled 
the State directly for the first 
half of the previous decade during 
which these anti-fiood measures 
were mainly directed to protect 
Moti Mahal, the political head- 
quarters of the boss Gupta. 

Like the Akbar’s Historic 
Agra Fort, Moti Mahal was pro- 
tected both by an earthen dam 
and masonry embankment. The 
latter was even provided with 
iron-railing all around. Except 
the construction of three bridges 
and raising the so-called Gomati 
Bund in a haphazard manner 
which left seven wide gaps at 
vulnerable points, nothing practi- 
cally was done to protect and save 
the city. 

During the first SVD Regime 
when ‘BKD chief Charan Singh 
headed the State Government, 
the anti-flood measures for the 
protection of Lucknow were 
abandoned and even the cell in 
PWD was put in cold storage. 
Sri Charan Singh was then re- 
ported to have remarked that 
there was no need to protect 
Lucknow from floods and the 
entire fund should be handed 
over to the State Focld Control 
Board for Eastern UP. Sub- 
sequently, the grant for the pro- 
tection of Lucknow remained 
unutilised even after its diversion. 

Commenting on the flood 
protection works, the Audit 
Report of UP Government, 1966, 
mentioned that an expenditure of 
Rs 16.10 crores, financed out of 
loans from the ‘Government of 
India, had been incurred on flood 
protection works up to March 
1965. 

While investigating the work 


done on other flood protection 
works, the Report mentioned that 
an eXamination by the Chief 
Technical Examiner of two other 
works, namely, ‘Protection of 
Lucknow City”, on which „an 
expenditure of Rs 1.11 crores 
had been incurred without sanc- 
tion of detailed estimates, and 
“Protection of Varanasi City”, 
disclosed overpayment amounting 
to Rs 2.47 lakhs. 

Beside such loopholes in the 
anti-flood measures, various works 
undertaken proved utterly inade- 
quate during the recent floods. 
All the three bridges constructed 
were designed to further 
the river on the other side of the 
bank, so that the stream could 
change its course. 

Though all the bridges were 
constructed and opened for traffic, 
their old counterparts remained 
intact. Even the cables and 
telephone wires connecting the 
city were allowed to remain on 
these old bridges. Since there 
was a long tussle between the 
PWD and the State Electricity 
Board, these old and outdated 
bridges remained there and their 
existence nullified the construc- 
tion of new bridges during these 
floods. 

These old bridges not only 
obstructed the spillway but also 
increased the ferocity of velocity 
of the main current of Gomati 
which even changed its course 
because of the defective construc- 
tion of the Hanuman Sethu. 

The erection of the Hanuman 
temple near the site of the bridge 
by the contractor was hailed as an 
act of benevolence by the guillible 
political bossdom. However, it 
could not conceal for long the 
rampant corruption and bungling 
in the entire construction’ of the 
Hanuman Sethu which was threa- 
tened by the recent floods. It 
also provided an undercurrent 
which grew into a full-fledged 
stream ravaging the finest part 
of the city. 

Ever since the Gomati touched 
the danger-mark of 362.50 feet, 
the new stream started creeping 
into the city. In the beginning, 
both the Home and Chief Secre- 
taries told newsmen that the 
body of water in the city was a 
backflow of nullahs which were 
plugged following a rise in water- 
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level of the river. 
But this was soon exposed 


flowing from the main’ shopping 


centre Hazaratganj of Lucknow. | 
This stream started from Hanu- { 
man Sethu and came near Gupta’s $ 
Moti Mahal where there was a Ñ evacuation. 
natural depression connected with Ñ 


Chiria Jheel Nullah. Since this 
depression adjoining Moti Mahal 
was filled during this period with' 
the garbage heap as part of recla- 
mation drive, the current soon 
found a passage through the 
Chiria Jheel and inundated La 


Place and its environs including I 


the sports. stadium. ? 

From here the new _stream 
started its onward journe 
came to Shahnazaf; it gushed to 
Hazaratganj encircling Nawalkis- 
hore Road, Narhi and Premnagar. 
Ultimately, it reached La Marti-3 
nier lake to meet the Gomati¥ 
again by crossing Park Road¥ 
and swamping Kalidas Mare¥ 
where the Ministers’ bungalows’ 
and VIP residences Were located. 
The city nullah which overflowed 
also flooded the garden of Chief 
Minister’s bungalow and went 
up to the Council House. 

The new stream not only 

flooded the best and finest part 
of the city, it also struck hard to 
breach the traditional Butler Bund.® 
The military authorities whose 
services were sought by the State” 
Government, detected the trea- 
cherous move of this new stream, 
which is-popularly called here the 
“Gupt Gomati”, to get the course 
of entire river changed. 
- In order to avert a breach in 
Butler Bund, two sandbag loaded 
trucks were dumped to plug the, 
fast-eroding Bund. When even 
this failed to circumvent the new 
stream,. an apartment and a 
massive mound which was obstruc- 
ting the passage of water were 
dynamited. 

Finally, the military and civil 
authorities succeeded in diverting 
the huge body of water towards 
the low-lying areas including the 
recently constructed colonies of 
affluent and nouveau riche in 
Wazir Hasan, Gokhale Marg 
and finally the Butler Palace 
Colony inhabited by Govern- 
ment Officials. 

This particular colony was 
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and '| 


` 


- alšo threatened from the other 
$ side (because of the encroachment 
when residents saw the current § 
with the characteristics of a river, | 
if Hyder Canal. All attempts to 
{ plug the bund failed and residents 
i of the Butler Palace Colony were 


by a lawyer for his private house) 
from the bund of Ghaziuddin 


not left even with boats for their 


However, the Gomati neither 


j touched the all time high water- 
E level of 371 feet of the 1960 floods, 
A nor were there reported breaches 
y in any of the bunds skirting the 
į river. 
ý points, the devastation, misery 


Despite these favourable 
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and privation of the people have 
been far greater than the previous ~ 
floods. 

It only shows the danger 
of half-hearted and inadequate 
measures for the protection of 
Lucknow City against floods 
when the Gomati happened to 
flow through middle of tlie 
city. 
“nis is the bitter lesson of 
Lucknow floods which it is hoped 
will not be forgotten easily by 
the Tripathi Regime which is keen 
to provide safety to Lucknow — 
from the ravages of the Gomati. 
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MAINSTREAM 


EASTERN UP 


Floods: 
Worst-ever 


Devastation 


N H. ANSARI 


Floods have once again, for 
the second time during a single 
season inundated large areas of 
Uttar Pradesh eastern districts. 
The following report, although 
written earlier, fully reveals the 
people’s miseries and bureacratic 
callousness, 


ITH over two hundred pre- 

cious human lives already lost, 
the worst-ever flood devastation 
in Uttar Pradesh was now posing 
a colossal human problem. 

_ The situation in the eastern 
districts has now ‘become simply 
catastrophic. These districts of 
Uttar Pradesh are traditionally 
worst flood-hit areas in the whole 
y where frequency of floods 
is the highest. Since times imme- 
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‘all normal order in these 


morial, the incidence of floods in 
these parts have gone on mounting 
and devastation caused due to 
floods have gone on multiplying. 
The average rainfall in'this region 
is about 43 inches which is most 
unevenly distributed during the 
year and there are unduly long 
breaks in rainfall, thus creating 
drought conditions as well. 

But this year’s floods. are un- 
precedented, bringing in its wake 
untold human suffering and 
misery. The rains this year started 
not in the period of monsoon, 
but preceded it by several months. 
It is now the eighth month that 


the rains have entered in the“ 


eastern districts. 

The first rains swept away 
parts 
aside as far back as in March 
1971. These unexpected rains, 
which disrupted the harvesting, 
mowing and thrashing operations 
in these districts, affected the 
largest number of people, caused 
damage to the largest cropped 
area, particularly to the rabi 
crop, and upset the entire rural 
economy. 

_ The last rabi crop was, so to 
say, a bumper crop, with hea 
investments and inputs by culti- 
vators, with all the fond hopes of 
the millions to be able to plan 
things ahead on the basis of this 
merited achievement. 

But all the hopes were belied 
and the entire rural population 
received the biggest blow. An 
idea of damage to the rabi crop 
in the eastern districts can be 
had from the fact that in Basti 
district alone the loss was esti- 
mated officially at Rs 16 crores. 

Nature has changed with a 
vengeance; changed also is the 
nature of floods and the accom- 
panying devastation. The area 
affected by floods has also been 
enlarged considerably. . 

But what has not changed in 
face of all this is the Government’s 
attitude towards the suffering 
humanity and towards this peren- 
nial problem of floods. What has 
not -changed is also the worst 
legacy of heartless administrative 
machinery which essentially re- 
mains wedded to its own anti- 
people mental make-up. 

o illustrate this point, the 
measure of relief provided and 
assessment of losses made by the 


„over move into action at 


official machinery in Basti district 
is worth noting. On August 21, 
the District Magistrate of Basti 
sent a wireless message to the 
State Government giving details 
of flood; so far 1,360 villages 


- comprising an area of 2,75,391 


acres with a total population of 
4,49,700 were affected by floods; 
the cropped area affected was to 
the tune-of 1,65,254 acres and total 
losses to crop in terms of money 
was valued at- Rs 2,50,79,000. 
The message gave the informa- 
tion of erosion of 20 villages. It 
gave the figure of houses damaged 
as 461, and valued the losses to 
the tune of Rs 48,840. Death of 
a boy due to house collapse was 
also reported, without any men- 
tion of the “value”. It may be 
noted that these figures were 


‘admittedly incorrect and incom- 


plete even officially. The message 
also mentioned about road 
breaches, informed about traffic 
dislocation, but did not either 
mention the suffering of the 
people on this account or the loss 
caused -due to this. 

These callously reported facts, 
assessment of losses, hardly match 
with reality. ‘Since then the 
district authorities must have 
supplemented these reports to 

Government, giving more 
information regarding more losses 
and more devastation. 

But they send the reports 
piecemeal for their own con- 
venience, for the safety of their 
own skin. Because, as it has now 
become common knowledge, this 
machinery gets to “work” and 
starts working “on war footing”, 
as they fondly call it, much later 
than the actual incidence of a 
particular calamity. They hardly 
appropriate time. 

In most. cases, they had no 
information of any impending 
calamity. They do not like to be 
“alarmed” before hand. — 

Accounts are available from 
many places when the authorities 
not only did not like to be vigilant 
about any threat of flood in their 
respective jurisdictions, they 
flouted orders and discounted 
prior information given to them 
in good faith. In a nutshell, this 
class of officials take impending 
calamities only casually. This 
has now become their second 
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nature. 

During the fast year’s floods, 
in a number of districts even the 
motor boats placed at the disposal 
of the district magistrate were 
repaired only after the rainy season 
had actually set in. In many 
places the district magistrate did 
not even take any precautionary 
measures. Such gross negligence 
and apathy towards calamities 
befalling millions are not un- 
common. 


Callous Attitude 


The same apathetic attitude is 
true also of the relief provided. 
Even according to the official 
_ estimate of lossin Basti district, 
affecting five lakh people (up to 
August 21, 1971), the total amount 
spent in the form of gratuitous 
relief and distress taccavi, and in 
the form of foodgrains, match- 
boxes, saltand kerosene, amount- 
ed to Rs 65,000 only. When 
calculated on per capita basis, 
it comes to only 13 paise per head. 
This ridiculous relief distribution 
is in vogue since the British 
regime. It only adds insult to 
injury, apart from the rampant 
corruption that accompanies relief 
distribution work. 

Above all it is extremely 
difficult to countenance the sava- 
gery of this immoral gentry, 
inasmuch as they forget all about 
human propriety. In one case, 
while I was touring the flood- 
hit areas in Harrya tehsil of Basti 
district, I was shown a handful 
of filth and mud mixed with 
worn-out, moth-eaten wheat and 
barley. I was told that this was 
being distributed to the hungry 
and the starving human beings. 

The petty traders, the petty 
leaders and the officials are hand 
in glove in doling out this mixture 
of filth and dirt as relief for the 
suffering people. The. poor are 
made to consume what-is comp- 


letely unfit for human consump-° 


tion. There can hardly be anything 
more shameful and sordid. 
The Government of the 
country, the ruling classes and 
the ruling party must be held 
` squarely responsible for all this. 
It is they who could have but 
did not replace the British-imposed 
relief and famine codes, which 
were meant for a slave people of 
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“inferior stock”. 
The Indian ruling classes and 


their political stalwarts continued ° 


to follow in the footsteps of the 
erstwhile colonial regime in heap- 
ing worst humiliation on their 
own people, in whose name they 
had been swearing all the time, 
day in and day out, in whom 
the sovereignty of the land is 
vested. They chose to measure the 
people’s suffering with British 
imperialism’s yardstick,. by offer- 
ing them “alms” on the imperialist 
pattern, and by perpetuating their 
suffering as the Britishers did to 
subjugate and rule. It is something 
which must prick the conscience 
of every Indian. The whole thing 
is simply revolting. 

If you go in the flood-stricken 
areas, meet the afflicted people 
in any of these eastern districts, 
what is writ large on their ema- 
ciated faces is sheer scorn and an 
element of loss of faith in the 
words and deeds of the rulers. 
What is still more revolting and 
painful is the fact that every year 
the same sordid and inhuman 
treatment is meted out to the sons 
of the soil, to the underprivileged, 
to the suffering and the uprooted. 


Unprecedented Damage 


The figure of this year’s 
damage, on a most conservative 
estimate, surpass all previous 
averages in all respects. An 
analysis of the flood damage data 
during the period between 1950 
and 1962 provided in the 1964 
Report of the Joint Study Team 
appointed by the Planning Com- 
mission to study the economic’and 
social conditions and problems of 
development in four districts of 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, namely, 
Azamgarh, Ghazipur, Jaunpur 
and Deoria, gives the following 
annual averages: 

Area affected: 42.2 lakhs acres; 
damage to crop: Rs 1,369 lakhs; 
damage to houses: Rs 305.8 
lakhs; loss of cattle: 1,738 nos; 
loss of human lives: 137; damage 
to public utility services: 38.20 
crores. The above average does 
not include losses due to traffic 


‘breakdown and due to failure’ of 


industrial and other productive 
activity due to floods. 

The annual per capita damage 
was estimated to be of the order 


of Rs 1.86 and annual per culti- 
vated acre damage was Rs 49. 
Valued in relation to the damage 
caused by floods in the country 
as a whole, UP had its lion’s 
share of 30 per cent. Rs 2.3 crores 
had been the average expenditure 
incurred annually towards relief, 
both for floods and drought, in 


this State. 


It may not be out of place to 
note that the Team, while-studying 
the problems confronting the four 
eastern districts, grappled with the 
problem of floods and the devasta- 
tion caused by it. Section MI in 
the report dealt with the whole 
question of floods. The report 
pinpointed the reasons and 
suggested remedial measure. 
The gy listed the following 
reasons for the frequency of 
floods: (i) occas onal hipin - 
sity rainfall; (ii) poor country 
slopes; (iii) high sub-soil water 
level due to which absorption 
capacity of the soil is reduced; 
(iv) accumulation in river beds of 
considerable quantity of detritus 
brought down by them from the 
hills, causing gradual rise of their 
beds; (vy) existence of a number 
of depressions which are difficult 
to be drained off. 

The report also discussed 
methods of flood control. In its 
opinion there were two methods 
of flood control, namely, (a) 
administrative and (b) engineering. 
Administrative measures aim at 
moving persons and damageable 
property out of reach of the 
flood waters and making arrange- 
ments for flood forecasting and 
warning for this purpose. 

engineering methods can 
be further élassified as long-term 
measures, such as, soil conser- 
vation, storage reservoir and 
detention basins; and short-term 
measures, such as, supplementary 
channels, flood ways, canal im- 
provements, embankments, drain- 
age improvements and works to 
prevent river bank erosion. 


Noticeable Problems 


The report focussed attention 
on two specially noticeable prob- 
lems in the eastern districts and 
particularly in the four districts 
under study: (J) some villages are 
situated within the flood course 
of rivers and get inundated during 
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the period of floods; and(2) serious 
problems of drainage are created 
by the depressions which are diffi- 
cult to be drained. It would be 
ideal to shift the villages situated 
in the flood zones to higher places 
if economically feasible. 

But this cannot be done in all 
cases. Where shifting is not 
possible, resort is to be taken to 
other methods, for which purpose, 
the villages can be divided in two 
categories: (i) villages situated 
between the river embankments 
and experiencing floods every year, 
which are to be raised above flood 
levels and, so as not to decrease 
the waterway, and (ii) those 
situated in depressions which can 
be raised om earth mounds on 
stilts or protected by a ring 
bund, whichever is more econo- 
mical. 

If none of these methods is 
feasible, and the villages have to 
be vacated at the time of floods, 
raised platforms have to be cons- 
tructed, one for a group of villages 
to begin with, but one for each 
village ultimately, for the purpose 
of people taking shelter with their 
belongings at time of floods. For 
making effective use of the raised 
platforms, there should be ade- 

uate warning tothe people about 
e incoming floods. 

For this an efficient flood 
forecasting and forewarning system 
is necessary. The flood forecasting 
can be done by a systematic study 
of the upstream-downstream gauge 
relationship as is done on the 
river Yamuna for forecasting 
floods in Delhi. Warning can also 
be given from predetermined 
danger levels upstream by wireless 
or telegraphic messages. 

These detailed suggestions 
made out in the report, and then 
concrete flood control measures 
recommended in it, initially for 
the four districts, being of a 
preliminary nature, not involving 
too much funds and budgetary 
allocation, have not been imple- 
mented during the seven years 
following these recommendations. 
Both in the administrative and 
engineering fields, the record of 
the Government in UP has been 
dismal. ; 

The tragic incidence of the 
Chhitauni Bund in Deoria district 
year after year, and particularly 
the formidable breach this year, 
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speaks volumes about the State 
Government’s blatant violation 
of the recommendations. There 
can be no doubt that if even these 
measures suggested in the report, 
had been implemented in the 
four districts and then in the whole 
of eastern districts, some tangible 
results would have been obtained 
towards minimising the floods and 
the consequent damages. 

The indifference of the State 
Government and the callousness 
of the administrative machinery 
in tackling the recurring problem 
of floods, have forced the people 
to draw certain conclusions which 
the Centre must take up for 
implementation. 

(i) The State Government can 
no more be trusted to fufil its own 
commitments, nor can it be relied 
upon to implement the recom- 
mendations of its own committees. 
The treatment meted out to the 
not too costly and basic measures 
emanating from the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Study Team 
(which was jointly appointed by 
the planning Commission and the 
State Government) is a glaring 
instance. 

(ii) The British model Relief 
Code is a disgrace and mockery 
of our own suffering brethren. 
For real relief and rehabilitation 
of the affected, this Code has got 
to be scrapped once for all and 
replaced by another which suits 
the needs of the suffering humanity 
in its entirety, befitting a welfare 
state and the socialistic pro- 
nouncements of the Government. 

(iii) A high-powered commit- 
tee, with full autonomy, with its 
own budget, with its own dedicated 
machinery democratically oriented, 
responsible only to the people and 
the legislature, is the need of the 
hour, which should look into the 
flogd-drought problem, in the 
fuller context of eastern UP’s 
proverbial backwardness, and 
frame a policy-biased programme 
of basic flood-control measures, 
both long and short term. 

This committee may be em- 
powered to chart out a policy 
framework of its own for the 
overall regeneration of the eco- 
nomy in the eastern region, with 
special emphasis on ending the 
economic imbalance. The com- 
mittee should be an autonomous 
and statutory body, with all 


powers to implement its pro- 
grammes through its own spe- 
cially created machinery and 
drawing into its implementation 
machinery the spirited youth from 
eastern UP for really dedicated 
service, with a feeling of oneness 
with the objective. All demo- 
cratic parties and groups should 
be associated with the work of 
this high-powered committee for 
the region. 

A special moratorium for ten 
years should be declared for the 
poor, small and middle peasants, 
of this region. Special allocations 
are urgently needed for the 
rehabilitation of the uprooted 
economy. Will the Government 
of India and the State Govern- 
ment respond to this high-priority 
need? 





TENDER [NOTICE 


Sealed tenders are re-invited 
for dietary (Non-perishable) 
ARTICLES such as Wheat 
Atta, Dalia, Sugar, Gur, Desi 
and Vegetable Ghee, Pulses, 
Firewood etc for use in the 
Punjab Mental Hospital, 
Amritsar for the period from 
1.10.1971 to 31.3.1972. 


Tender forms may be obtai- 
ned .from the office of the 
undersigned on any working 
day on payment of Rs 3/- 
only. The tenders will be 
received on 28.9.1971 upto 
10.30 A.M. and opened the 
same day by a Committee in 
the office of G.A.1 to the 
Deputy Commissioner, Amrit- 
sar at 11.30 A.M. in the 
presence of tenderers or their 
representatives, if present. 


The rates offered will 
remain open for acceptance for 
a period of one month and 
withdrawal of the tender is 
permissible. 


(Raj Kumar) 


Acting Medical Superintendent, 
Punjab Mental Hospital, 
Amritsar. 





A CASE STUDY OF YAMUNA 


CATCHMENT REGION IN HARYANA 


Socio-political 
Dimensions 
of 
Floods 


C. R. RATHEE 


Lt several other parts of the Indian Union, 
Haryana has been witnessing heavy floods parti- 
cularly since 1947. During the last few years (espe- 
cially since the formation of Haryana as a separate 
State) massive flood control measures have been 
in progress. 

A Rs 80-crore “Master Plan for Flood Control 
and Drainage” has been formally “cleared” for phased 
execution. Under this Master Plan, Haryana has 
been divided into two tracts: “the Ghaggar Tract” 
comprising roughly Hissar and Jind districts and 
most parts of Kaithal tahsil in Karnal district, and the 
rest of Haryana, consisting of Ambala, Rohtak and 
Gurgaon districts and some parts of Karnal district 
constitute the second tract, “the Yamuna Tract”. 

The present study is an analysis of the flood 
damage in the catchment areas of the Yamuna river 
(in Gurgaon district). It raises certain pertinent but 
meaningful questions; and on the basis of the replies 
of the interviews (the marooned people, local 
leaders, officials and social workers) and officially 
revealed statistical data (all duly cross-checked), 

a few conclusions have been drawn that are sure to 
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prove valuable not only for a socio-political study 
of the operation of the political system at the grass- 
root level but also would offer a number of hypotheses 
for the social science researchers for undertaking 
Similar other micro studies. 

Here is the broad framework of the major questions 
that the author posed: p 

1. Who are the people that inhabıt the catchment- 
region of the Yamuna in Gurgaon district (Land- 
owners, landless etc.)? 

2. What is the subsidiary occupational pattern on 
the inhabitants (Cattle-breeding, unskilled labour, 
dairying etc.)? 

3. What is the literacy pattern of these people ? 

4, What is the pattern of landholdings in the 
catchment-region? 

5. How is the flood-damage assessed, and by 
whom? 

6. Do they take into account the human and ani- 
mal labour involved in the process of farming, while 


. assessing the flood-damage? Do they take into ac- 


count the loss on account of the seeds, fertilisers, etc 
used by the cultivators in raising the crops that are 
inundated? 

7. Do they take into account the flood damage 
caused to the lands that are not likely to be relieved 
of the flood-waters for the Rab: sowing? 

8. Who organises the flood-relief operations (The 
official or non-official agencies, or both.)? 

9. What is the form of relief? 

I0. What is the general economic status of the 
flood-ravaged people? 

11. What is the extent of indebtedness of the 
peasants of this region? : 

12. Who are the people that are generally benefitted 
by the relief? 

13. What is the political perception of the marooned 
people? . 

14. What is the economic status of local leaders 
at the Panchayat level? - 
The list ıs not exhaustive because the author could 
not foresee all that came forth in the course of the 
interviews. The questionnaire exhibits the author’s 
lack of knowledge of the technicalities of framing a 
sociological questionnaire. And the problem being 
what it 1s, he could not wait to seek expert help to 
draft a more worthwhile questionnaire. Besides, the 
author could not afford financially a technical help 
in the matter. The study has to be assessed keeping 

these handicaps in view. 

A few lines by way of definitions of some of the 
terms used in the papèr: 

The Catchment-Region: For the purpose of this 
study, nearly 88 villages situated within a periphery 
(the flood-basin as it is technically known) of three 
miles East of River Yamuna the (falling in Gurgaon 
district) has been described as the catchment-region. 

Marooned and Badly Affected Villages: The 
Haryana Government has classified the flood-hit 
villages into three categories—“marooned”’, “badly 
affected” and “moderately affected”. “Marooned. 
villages” are those whose entire cropland has been 
inundated and is not likely to be available for Rabi 
sowing. The village habitation is surrounded by 
water on all sides. “Badly affected” villages are’ 
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those that resemble the “marooned” ones excepting 
that only 75 per cent of their croplands“are under 
water. Both these types are entitled to total revenue- 
remission for one crop and other relief of lasting 
nature, besides free food for one month. The remain- 
ing flood-hit villages are known as “moderately 
affected”, 
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T™ countryside of the catchment-region is, by 

and large, inhabited by displaced persons from 
West Punjab, the Gujjars and Harijans (and few 
other peasant tribes). The principal crops they raise 
are: pulses, maize, jowar, sugarcane, wheat, gram, 
oilseeds and vegetables. Cattle-breeding and dairying 
is their reinforced occupational structure. But as 
dairymen they own hardly one or two milch-animals. 
During the lean period some of them seek seasonal 
jobs in the nearby Faridabad-Ballabhgarh industrial 
complex. But such folks are very few. 

The level of literacy in the catchment-region is 
deplorably low. In the twenty-four sampled villages, 
there are only three graduates, 27 matriculates and 
about 1,400 under-matrics. Not a single Harijan or 
woman in the region. has even passed the matric- 
ulation examination. Out of a population of over 
60,000, this low figure of literacy is highly disappoint- 
ing. The literacy percentage in the region 1s 2.5 against 
20 per cent in the district as a whole. The number of 
school-going children, too, is very low. Hardly 20 
per cent of the children in the 6-11 age-group attend 
schools against 65 per cent in Gurgaon district of 
which the catchment-region is a part. The percentage 
is still lower in the case of girls. 

Table-I analyses the pattern of landholdings 
in the region. 


Table I 





Size of holding Percentage of total 





in region 
Less than 5 acres 10.6 
5 to 10 acres 62.2 
10 to 15 acres 18.5 
15 to 30 acres 5.1 
30 acres and above 4.5 





It will be seen that more than 62 per cent of the 
landholdings in the region fall in the size-group up 
to 10 acres against the overall percentage of 53 in this 
size-group in the district. According to official classi- 
fication of the landholdings, holding of less than 25 

“acres in this region is “uneconomic”. That means, 
over 90 per cent of landholdings in this region are 
“uneconomic”. 

A sample comparison of the pattern of land- 
holdings over a period of one decade has revealed 
that nearly 40 per cent of the holdings in this region 
were above 30 acres till 1966, that is, when Haryana 
came into being. But after the disastrous floods 
of 1967, many of the big landholders sold away 
their lands to the Government Departments (such 
as the Soil Conservation Department or the Forest 
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Department) or in the course of consolidation of 
Jandholdings, managed te get allocated farmlands on 
comparatively safer plains. The consolidation staff 
appears to have shown special favours to those zamin- 
dars who economically belong to the same status 
group to which the consolidation Staff belongs. 
There is evidence of resistance that some small land- 
holders offered against this favouritism shown by the 
bureaucracy to the big landlords, but this resistance 
could not’stand agaist the prevailing the “law of 
land consolidations”. 

The general economic status of the “marooned” 
and “badly affected” villagers is poor as 1s ‘evident 
from Table-II. 








Table I 
Income group Percentage of total 
in catchment-region 
Below Rs 1,000 per annum 73.7 
Rs 1,000 to Rs 1,500 per annum 6.5 
Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,500 per annum 7.8 
Rs 2,500 to Rs 5,000 per annum 2.2 
Rs 5,000 and above per annum 9.8 





II 


ACCORDING to official records, of the total crop- 

land submerged under the Yamuna overflow in the 
catchment-region, about 77.6 per cent belong to those 
who own less than 10 acres of farmland; another 
about 6 per cent of the inundated land is owned by 
the 10-15 acre groups, thus leaving hardly 16.4 per 
cent inundated lands belonging to the landlords in 
the 15 acres and above group (Table II). But the 
percentage of the total relief (in all forms) given to 
the last category of flood-affected villagers in the 
catchment-region comes to around 40 per cent. 
Another about 20 per cent goes to the share of the 
10-15 acre group, leaving only 40 per cent for those 
in the “up to 10 acres group” whose area under 
inundation comes to 77.6 per cent of the total acre 
flooded by the river-overflow. This is exploitation 
pure and simple. And the only rational and scientific 
justification for this injustice can be that the richer 
sections of the village society can influence the 
administration effectively to their personal and group- 
advantage. Table IJI represents this imbalance bet- 
ween the area submerged and relief given. 

The rules governing the determination of the 
damage caused by floods are erroneous in favour 
of the rich zamindars. And then the agency charged 
with the assessment of flood damage is, by tradition, 
pro-zamindar. The village patwaris and kanungos 
assess the loss on the basis of the kind of crop in- 
undated, its potentiality and quality at the time of 
inundation, the depth of inundation, etc. Now there 
is an official record of the kind of crop sown in a 
particular piece of land but there is no record of its 
“potentiality and quality at the time of inundation”. 
And here enters the element of bureaucratic discre- 
tion that the revenue agency exercises in favour of 
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Table IN 





Size of landholding Percentage of Percentage of 





cropland relief of total 
inundated granted in catch- 
: ment region 

Up to 10 acres 77,6 40.5 ` 

10 to 15 acres 15.2 19.8 

15 acres and above 8.2 39.7 





the rich landlords, the class of petty bourgeoisie to 
which they themselves belong, and the class that could 
“please” them at baser levels. The political leaders 
too favour this class. The depth of flood damage is 
determined by a trio of British legacy, represented by 
the tahsildar, the kanungo and the patwari, functioning 
under the overall supervision of the District Collector, 
the chief of the bureaucratic hierarchy in the district. 


HI 


a T such situations, the village panchayats, the volun- 

tary socio-economic and political fronts could 
fight for the rights of the working class. But the 
tragedy is this that with the deterioration in our 
political system, these fronts either do not exist or 
have simply become adjuncts of the corrupt system. 
An analysis of the panchayat-level leadership in the 
catchment-region supports this contention (see 
Table-V). The voluntary social and political organisa- 
tions are dominated by a few favoured families of the 
district while the local-level political leadership has 
been allowed to grow. All this has left the bureaucracy 
to function at will! 

The system of “progressive assessment of flood 
damage” is-observed more in the breach. According 
to this doctrine, a poor peasant having no alternative 
source of income and no “fall back structure” should 
be assessed for higher quantum of relief than those 
zamindars who might have lost more cropped area 
but who have sufficient alternative sources and have 
a strong “fall-back structure”. 3 

A sample interview with the assessing agency re- 
vealed that loss incurred in terms of the human and 
bullock labour lost due to inundation is never taken 
into account. If their labour is not assessed for relief, 
then the entire concept of flood-relief becomes an eye- 
wash to strengthen the upper classes, taking advantage 
of the calamity. Till the inundated lands are relieved 
of the flood waters, the labour of the small ants 
of the region is rendered idle. Being a special kind of 
traditionally un-skilled labour, it cannot be gainfully 
utilised anywhere other than in farming. In other 
words, farm labour rendered idle means farm-labour 
lost. This, rationally speaking, must be compensated. 
But the Flood and Famine Codes (inherited from the 
British imperialists) do not provide (and perhaps can 
not be expected to provide) for such a compensation. 


IV 


Rack time the Yamuna is in spate, it causes con- 
siderable damage to the houses in the catchment- 
region. For instance, during the 1967 floods, the region 
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lost nearly 20,000 houses; of these about 12,000 
belonged to the poor. During the 1971 floods, of the 
nearly 3,000 houses damaged, over 1,200 are those of 
the “up to 10 acre group”. In fact, the houses of the 
rich and influentials being pucca, the damage to them 
is considerably less. But the kutcha houses of the 
poor peasants suffered severe damages. But the relief 
admissible to the poor is governed by the same 
principles of house-damage relief as is for the rich: 
Rs 100 per house damaged. The result is that after 
every flood, the poor category of peasants in the 
catchment-region becomes homeless. About 900 
families who lost their dwellings in 1967 have not 
yet been able to build new ones. i 

Under the Flood Relief Code, a number of steps 
are taken by the State Government to relieve the 
distress of the flood-hit people. These measures 
include free distribution of sirkis (small straw 
tentage), free food and fodder for one month to the 
inhabitants of the “marooned” and “badly affected” 
villages. Employment-oriented projects such as 
road construction, drain-digging, etc are started to 
provide unskilled employment to the flood-hit families. 
These projects have yet to be started this time. 

An analysis of the labour force employed on these 
projects during the 1967 floods has revealed a strange 
phenomenon. More than fifty per cent of the unskilled 
workers on the flood-relief projects belonged to areas 
other than those affected by floods. And almost all 
of them belonged to non-peasant families. That 
means, the marooned farmers, though in need of 
employment do not like to work as labourers on roads 
and drains side by side with “low-caste” people. 
This is true of every backward society. Maybe some 
of them are p ed to do such type of work if the 
place of work is situated at a distance from their 
traditional home and where nobody could know 
their ancestral “status”. But this requires imaginative 
planning and dynamic leadership. We lack both 
and very badly ! 

Among the rehabitational measures undertaken 
in the catchment-region are the Government grants, 
subsidies, loans, etc for the raclamation of the 
inundated lands, purchase of land-conditioners, 
fertilisers, seeds, bullocks and buffaloes and to repair 
and reconstruct the flood-damaged houses. A basic 
prerequisite for all Governmental assistance is that 
the beneficiary must be free from all pecuniary liabi- 
lities and must produce a certificate to this effect from 
the tahsildar. An indebtedness survey of this region, 
however, shows that hardly 12.8 per cent families are 
free from debts (see Table IV). i 

It will be seen that 84 per cent of the families in 
the catchment areas are under debt up to Rs 10,000 
and are required to repay-regular instalments. Their 
agricultural practices being still traditional (primarily 
on account of theit small holdings and groaning po- 
verty caused by recurring floods), they find it extremely 
difficult to repay these instalments. Why did they 
obtain this loan? According to Government records, 
nearly 79 per cent of the, outstanding loans pertain 
to those given to these people during the floods of 
1967. Now unless they clear these loans, fresh loans 
cannot be given to them. This compels them to 
approach the clandestine village money-lender 
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Table IV 





Extent of debt Percentage of total 


in catchment-region 





Debt-free families 


12.8 
Less than Rs 5,000 22.3 
Between Rs 5,000 and Rs 10,000 62.1 
Rs 10,000 and above : 3.8 





(sahukar) for loan. The sahukar, in these 
areas, charges rates of interest ranging from 24 per 
cent to 60 per cent (Haryana Development Com- 
mittee Report, 1966). The number of well to do 
sahukars inhabiting the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of the catchment areas, espec ially the mandi 
towns like Hassanpur, are a pointer to the sad fact 
that the peasantry of the catchment-region is heavily 
under the debt of the sahukar, 

Some of the farmers voiced their resentment against 
the Government’s policy of “slow murder” of these 
people. They said that postponement of the recovery 
of outstanding loan instalment for a year or two and 
remission of the current revenue meant nothing. The 
question is: from where will they repay these loans 
after two years? The minimum that the Government 
should do is that all outstanding dues from these 
people should be immediately written off. 


V 


T would be relevant here to refer to the level of 
political perception of the people inhabiting the 
catchment-region. Table V, analysing the leadership 
pattern of the village panchayats, would reveal a 
fundamental flaw in the political system as a whole. 


Table V 


Income group of village 


panchayat leadership in catchment-region 





Below Rs 5,000 27 
Between Rs 5,000 and Rs 10,000 22.5 
Above Rs 10,000 50.5 


A comparative study of the figures given in Table 
IN and Table V will show that while only 3.8 per cent 
of the total number of families residing in the catch- 
ment-region belong to the “above Rs 10,000 income 
group”, they control more than 50 per cent of the 
Panchayat-leadership. While 62.1 per cent of the 
catchment-region families fall in the “Rs 5,000 to 
Rs 10,000 income group”, they provide only 22.5 
, per cent of the village panchayat leadership. Natu- 
rally, the panchayats controlled by the richer sections 
cannot be expected to give the proper type of leader- 
ship to the rural society. 


VI 


J~ calamities like floods, generally, socio-economic 
voluntary organisations and the political parties 
play a dominant role in providing relief to the dis- 
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Percentage of total 


tressed as also to build effective pressure on the poli- 
tical leadership and bureaucracy to take immediate 
steps to check the flood-fury and to provide adequate 
relief to the marooned. But nowhere the author found 
a trace of any such voluntary social and political 
organisation at work. So much so that no one in the 
whole of Gurgaon district, either held public meetings, 
or issued press statements or waited in deputation on 
the authorities to build pressure for effective flood- 
relief measures. The District Collector told the author 
that none of the chairmen of the panchayat samities 
or the legislators even enquired from him on telephone 
as to the condition of the flood-ravaged villages’ 
This implies that the political and local bodies leader- 
ship of the region does not REALLY represent the 
inhabitants. The Congress workers were seen in the 
catchment region when the Haryana Chief Minister, 
Sri Bansi Lal, visited the flood-affected areas. But 
by that time the fury of the flood had already subsided, 
and the Deputy Commissioner had organised the relief 
measures on his own. The statement of the Chief 
Minister in the course of his visit to the region is 
meaningful. He complemented the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and other officers for “commendable relief 
work” (Tribune, Chandigarh, September 12, 1971). 
And not a word was uttered about the voluntary 
work, for there was none. 

* Still more surprising is that only this year the 
Panjab University has launched a Social Service 
Scheme in the colleges. In the neighbourhood of the 
catchment-region there are five colleges where this 
Scheme is in operation. Why did not the students 
and teachers, members of the Social Service Scheme, 
undertake the flood-relief work? 


Vil ¢ 


EPLIES to a simple and direct question as to the 
~ “sratefulness” of the marooned for flood-relief 
have unfolded interesting information. Table VI 
shows the “‘gratefullness rating’? of the marooned 
people. 

The villagers are not grateful to the Panchayati 
Raj leadership, the MLAs, MPs or any social or 
political organisation. That after 25 years of free 
democratic India, the bureaucracy continues to 
control the levers of power, underlines urgent need to 
revolutionise the whole system. Given the margin of 
“situational-anger” of the flood-hit people and 
considering that some extra-bureaucratic factors are 
bound to influence the voting behaviour of these 
people, if an election is held soon, what is apprehended 
is that a party that wishes to secure the votes of the 
catchment-region people, must persuade the bureau- 
cracy and the sahukar to help, thereby reversing the 
democratic process into an oligarchic and aristocratic 
one, proving the Marxian thesis that “the governmental 
power with its all directing bureaucracy has grown 
so independent of society itself that a grotesque me- 
diocre adventurer with a hungry band of desperadoes 
behind him suffices to ‘wield it” (Shlomo Avineri, 
The Social and Political Thoughts of Karl Marx, 
p 50). Marx has further warned that the increased 
hold of bureaucracy on the State power makes 
political change difficult. In a highly bureaucratic 
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Table VI- 





Percentage of 
total in catch- 
ment region 


Grateful to 








Chief Minister, Haryana 11.6 
Deputy Commissioner, Gurgaon 22.1 
Superintendent of Police, Gurgaon 5.7 
Tahsildar 13.2 
Block Development Officer 4.6 
Patwari 11.9 
Gram Sewak 2.1 
Sahukar 11.2 
Others 16.9 





state, political power could be transferred only by a 
violent revolution (Marx to Kugelmann, April 12, 
1871, p 123). The only alternative to avoid violent 
revolution is that the social and political organisations 
are purposefully and effectively organised at all levels 
and their leaders should always stand in the forefront 
of peoples movements to alleviate their miseries. 


CONCLUSIONS 
From the foregoing analysis, the following general 


conclusions can be drawn: 
(i) A majority of the people affected by the floods 


are invariably small peasant and landless folks 
belonging to lower income groups. The level of edu- 
cation in these areas is deplorably poor and mobility 
near zero. 

(ii) The big zamindars who had their lands in the 
catchment-region of the Yamuna have either managed 
to get their holdings allocated on higher flood-free 
plains or have sold their lands at exorbitant rates to 
some Government department. _ 

(iii) The formula to determine the flood-damage is 
rich-oriented. It needs to be revised. 

(iv) A great majority of the marooned people are 
under heavy debts of the Government and of the 
local sahukar. Something drastic needs to be done 
to relieve these people from the debt. 

(v) The leadership pattern in the flood-hit region 
needs to be reoriented. 

(vi) The political and social organisations should 
revitalise themselves at all levels, especially at the 
village levels, to curb the growing hold of the bu- 
reaucracy at the operational levels. 

(vii) The social scientists should undertake more 
micro-in-depth studies of the chronically flood-hit 
regions to expose the basic flaws in our land laws 
and flood and famine codesinorderto suggest mean- 
ingful changes in the policies and their execution. 

(viii) Floods are not just a natural calamity. They 
are a social, economic, political and, above all an 
emotional problem and thus should be tackled from 
all these dimensions. 
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* Installed capacity of 1525 MW. 


Transmission and distribution lines over 1,42,300 circuit kms. 


Organized power distribution centres for various large 
Interconnection with other States for secured, trouble-free 


Uniform tariffs for classes of consumers with incentive for 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Ministry’s 
Shattered 
Image 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


E Bernard Shaw’s critics were 
alive they would have called 
the Madhya Pradesh Chief 
Minister, Sri Shyama Charan 
Shukla, an iconoclast. Sri Shukla 
and some of his cabinet collea- 
gues have themselves broken the 
image of their own Government. 

Having shattered the image 
they have suddenly become con- 
scious of their vandalism, but it 
is too late now. His Ministry’s 
poor performance would cost 
Sri Shukla, at least, some of his 
trusted colleagues. The Congress 
leaders are apparently worried. 
about the impact his Governr..nt 
would have on the forthcoming 
State Assembly elections and if 
they go to polls with the stigma 
ofa corrupt Government ruling 
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the State the chances may not be 
bright. 

More so, when the Congress 
has to face the formidable cha- 
lange of the princes-Jana Sangh 
combine. Unlike other States, 
the Congress belied Smt Indira 

Gandhi’s hope in Madhya Pradesh 
during the mid-term poll to the 
Lok Sabha. The party was 
trounced. in several areas by 
feudal-Jana Sangh alliance. 

Perhaps the dissolution of the 
Pradesh Congress Committee is 
the first step towards rejuvenating 
organisation and refurbishing the 
party’s image. The Shukla Mini- 
stry may be overhauled soon 
after. The dissolved PCC was 
incapable of facing the polls 
effectively. Most of its members 
were dead woods and had not 
changed with the time. 

What is needed now is to 
induct dedicated Congressmen in 
the proposed ad hoc committee— 
those who had adopted socialism 
as their creed and not as a means 
of achieving their personal and 
political ends. 

Closely linked with the image 
of the Congress party is the 
performance of its Government. 
One of the irredeemable features 
of the Shukla Government is the 
impetus it has given to political 
corruption during the thirty- 
month rule. 

Coming after the eighteen-month 
rule of the SVD chaos, it was 
expected that unprincipled and 
opportunist politics would take 
a turn for the better. But instead 
it touched a new low. The pro- 
tection given to the legislators 
and new avenues of corruptions, 
favouritism and nepotism opened 
up, were staggering. Allegations 
of MLAs’ role in transfers, 
appointment postings and pro- 
motions are many and varied. 
It has come to be knownin the 
common man’s parley as a new 
profession—*‘the secretariat prac- 
tice”. 

Scores of MLAs’ are always 
seen clustered round the Chief 
Minister, Ministers and. officers 
with their ‘‘clients’” waiting out- 
side. Á recent circular of the 
education Department says that 
the wishes of the ministers and 
MLA’s should be given due 
weightage while transferring and 
posting the teachers. 


Few actions of the Shukla 
Government taken with a view 
to pampering the legislators, or 
as it is alleged, to give them 
some extra source of income, are 
bewildering. Soon after he took 
over as the Chief Minister, Sri 


Shukla appointed non-official 
committees headed mostly by 
MLAs’ to make selection of 


teachers and lecturers of the 
state’s educational institutions. 
Many of the MLAs heading the 
non-official bodies were not even 
qualified, had proceeded only up 
to matriculation standard, but 
they were entrusted with the task 
of selecting trained graduates and 
MAs. 

The results were disastrous. 
Many deserving candidates were 
left out and those with push and 
pull and, as it was alleged “a 
wad of currency notes”, got the 
jobs. 

Another instance relates ta 
the admissions in the sıx medical 
colleges under what was offici- 
ally known as the Chief Minister’s 
discretionary quota. Last year 
only one out of the thirty- 
nine candidates allowed admi- 
ssion under this quota could 
qualify in the pre-medical test, 
but all of them got admission. 
A girl candidate got admission 
even without appearing in the 
eXamination. This created such 
a public scandal that the Chief 
Minister’s quota system was 
abolished this year. 

Asif this was not enough to 
keep the MLAs in good humour, 
a number of committee were set 
up with legislators as members, 
popularly known as “TA and DA 
drawing committee”. They had 
practically no work to do. It is 
said, the income of an MLA 
from these committees averaged. 


between Rs 1,000-1,500 per 
month. 
Many of the controversial 


actions of the present Govern- 
ment have aroused wide suspicion 
in the public eye vis-a-vis its 
integrity. The public has not 
been told why the list of police 
sub-inspector recruits had been 
held in abeyance for eight long 
months and the selection made 
at the official level tampered with. 

Sri Shukla has his own expla- 
nation to offer for pampering the 
MLAs. In his opinion, the MLAs 
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were so spoiled by the Rajmata- 
headed SVD that it had become 
impossible to improve the situa- 
tion unless some sort of an anti- 
defection law was enacted. A 
Chief Minister had either to keep 
them ia good humour because 
everyone could not be made a 
minister, or face the doom. Sri 
Shukla chose to make them happy 
by further spoiling them, ostensi- 
bly to enable him to keep his 
Ministry intact. 

The tactics, though initially 
successful, resulted in large-scale 
political corruption and in tarni- 
shing the Congress Government’s 
image. Possibly a better course 
would have been a spell of Presi- 
dent’s Rule followed by a snap 
poll, instead of continuing with 
the political rot left over by the 
SVD. 

Another charge against the 
Shukla Government was its failure 
to bring about radical reforms. 
Its policies continue to. be prima- 
rily in the interest of vested inter- 
ests. He failed to introduce the 
much-need land reforms in the 
State. Sri Shukla finds it difficult 
under pressure from big landlords, 
to take away large chunks of land 
possessed by them. 

What is more intriguing is the 
alleged collusion of the Chief 
Minister and his Forest Minister 
with the Birlas in safeguarding the 





the not too distant future. 
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interest of the Birlas owned Amali 
paper mill at Shahdol. - Like 
many of its predecessor Govern- 
ments, the Shukla Ministry failed 
to fix the rate of royalty on the 
bamboos that the Birla factory 
had been acquiring at very cheap 
rates, 

Itis amazing that instead of 
fixing a higher royalty rate the 
State Government had referred 
the issue to the Centre. The 
action looks ridiculous when the 
State Government is fully compet- 
ent to charge a reasonable rate of 
royalty. 

Sri Shukla’s supporters, how- 
ever, claimed that the dissidents 
headed by Sri D. P. Mishra and 
Sri G.N. Singh had never allowed 
them to work in peace and take 
drastic measures against the vest- 
ed interests. Since Sri Shukla’s 
induction in office in March 1969, 
following the disqualification of 
Sri Mis by the High Court, 
frequent troubles were created for 
him, within two months of his 
becoming the leader, a charge 
against Sri Shukla was submitted 
to the Congress high command. 
As it was about to be taken up 
came the fateful Bangalore session 
of the AICC in July. 

While confirming the unseating 
of Sri Mishra early in 1970, the 
Supreme Court named the Chief 
Minister for possible disqualifica- 
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tion and referred the case back to 
the High Court. Sri Shukla was 
however, exonerated of the charge 
by the High Court and subsequen- 
tly by the Supreme Court. Again 
when the dissidents regrouped 
and started their pin pricks, the 
Lok Sabha was dissolved. ; 

The Congress fared badly in 
the Lok Sabha mid-term poll and 
the responsibility for the party’s 
poor performance is still to be 
fixed. The Congress could cap- 
ture only twenty-one of the thirty 
seven Lok Sabha seats. The Jana 
Sangh, the main Opposition party 
in the State, captured eleven seats 
after forging alliance with Gwali- 
ors princely house and other feu- 
dal elements. Powerful tycoons 
like Sri R. N. Goenka fought 
elections on the Jana Sangh sym- 
bol. Eleven seats. won by the 
Jana Sangh in Madhya Pradesh 
roughly comes to half the party’s 
strength in the Lok Sabha. 

Lack of effective progressive 
policy anda dedicated cadre are 
said to be the reasons that caused 
a set back to the Congress in the 
State. It is facing the same pro- 
blem in the forthcoming elections, 
and if the Shukla government and 
the party’s image was not refurbi- 
shed, the Congress would find 
itself in a more difficult position 
than what was during the mid- 
term poll. i 
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MAINSTREAM 


Monopolies Act: 
A 
Critique—I 


A. M. CHAKRABORTY 


T an earlier article onaran: August 29, 1970) 
the- preamble to Monopole Act and 
provisions of Section 1, giving sub-title and the 


extent and commencement- were dealt with. In this - 


Article, it is proposed to take up Section 2 dealing 
with concepts and definitions. 

In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires— 

(a) ‘‘agreement” includes any arrangement or 
understanding, whether or not it is intended that such 
agreement shall be enforceable (apart from any pro- 
vision of this Act) by legal proceedings; 

(b) “Commission” means the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission established 
under section 5; 

(ð “Director” means the Director of Investiga- 
tion appointed under section 8; 

(d) “dominant undertaking” 


Author is Research Officer, Department of Company 
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means an under- 
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taking which either by itself or along with inter- 
connected undertakings— 

(i) produces, supplies, distributes or otherwise 
controls not less than one-third of the total goods 
of any description that are produced, supplied or 
distributed in. India or any substantial part thereof, 
or 

(ii) provides or otherwise controls not less than 
one-third of any services that are rendered in India 
orany substantial part thereof: 

Provided that for the purposes of this clause, the 
goods produced by an undertaking which does not 
employ— : 

(a) more than fifty workers on any day of the 
relevant year, and in any part of which a manufactur- 
ing process is being carried on with the aid of power 
or is ordinarily so carried on, or 

(6) more than one hundred workers on any day 
of the relevant year, and in any part of which a 
manufacturing process is being carried on without 
the aid of power or is ordinarily so carried on, shall 
not be taken into account. 

Explanation I—Where not less than one-third 
of the production, supply, distribution or control of 
any goods or the provision or control of any service 
is shared by inter-connected undertakings, each such 
undertaking shall be deemed, for the purposes of this 
Act, to be a dominant undertaking. 

Explanation IT—Where any goods of any des- 
cription are the subject of different forms of pro- 
duction, supply, distribution or control, every refe- 
rence in this Act to such goods shall be construed as 
reference to any of those forms of production, supply, 
distribution or control, whether taken separately or 
together or in such groups as may be prescribed. 

Explanation HI—Any undertaking which, either 
by itself or alongwith inter-connected undertakings, 
produces, supplies, distributes or controls one-third 
of any goods or provides or controls one-third of any 
services according to any of the following criteria, 
namely, value, cost, price, quantity or capacity, of 
the goods or services or the number of workers 
employed for the production, supply, distribution or 
control of such goods or for the rendering of such 
services, shall be deemed to be a dominant under- 
taking. 

Explanation IV—In determining the question 
as to whether an undertaking is or is not a dominant 
undertaking, regard shall be had to— 

(i) the lowest production made, or services ren- 
dered, by the undertaking concerned during the 
relevant year, and a 

(ii) the figures published by the Central Govern- 
ment with regard to the total production made or 
services rendered in India or any substantial part 
thereof during the relevant year. 

Explanation V—For the purposes of Explanation 
IV, production includes supply, distribution or con- 
trol of goods. i 

Explanation VI—For the purposes of this clause, 
“relevant year” means any one year out of the three 
calendar years immediately preceding the preceding 
calendar year in which the question whether an 
undertaking is or is not a dominant undertaking is 
determined. 
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COMMENTS : Definition of the word “‘Agree- 
ment” seems to have been borrowed from sub-section 
3 of section 6 of the UK Restricted Trade Practices 
Act, 1956, which runs as follows: 

“In this part of this Act ‘Agreement’ includes 
any agreement or arrangement, whether or not it 18 
intended to be enforceable (apart from any provision 
of this Act) by legal proceedings, and reference in 
this Part of this Act to restrictions accepted under 
an l e shali be construed accordingly.” 

e word “understanding” is the only departure 
made and has been possibly included to`cover cases 
of tacit agreements or directions given by any Federa- 
tion or Association of manufacturers or traders to 
its members by which the latter may remain bound 
in their dealings. The need for defining agreements 
of the nature indicated in the definition arises out of 
the fact that mere agreements are not enforceable 
under the Indian Contract Act, 1872. 


No Separate Legislation 


The word “Commission” appears in Sub-section 
2(a) of Section 1 of the Monopolies and Mergers 
Act, 1965, of the UK. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, 1914, of the USA reads as follows : 
“That a Commission is hereby created and established, 
to be known as the Federal Trade Commission (here- 
inafter referred to as the Commission).” 

Thus contrary to the law in the USA, there is no 
separate set of legislation in India, one outlining the 
powers and functions of the authority administering 
the Monopolies Law and another set dealing with 
the main body of laws concerning the control of 
monopolis and restrictive trade practices. In India 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 
1969, itself confers upon the Commission the power 
to make regulations with regard to its functions. 
In the United Kingdom, the Monopolies Commission 
is a body separate from the one dealing with restrictive 
trade practices. Sub-section (1) of Section 2 of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956, of the UK 
reads as follows: 

“For the p ses of this Part of this Act there 
shall be esta lished a Court to be known as the 
Restrictive Practices Court.” 

Under the Indian law, the Registrar of Restrictive 
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_ Trade Practices is an appointee of the Central Gov- 


ernment, but has to work according to the directions 
given to him by the Commiission. 

The office of the Director of investigation is pecu- 
liar to the Indian law and the only reference to this 
office with functions more or less similar occurs in 
the Canadian law. However, the Director of In- 
vestigation and R in Canada works, while 
pursuing his investigation, as a Committing 
Magistrate and enjoys the power of summoning and 
enforcing the attendance of witnesses, examining them 
on oath, along with the power to requisition docu- 
ments and other evidence and to receive evidence on 
affidavits, etc. Under the Indian law, these powers 
are vested in the Commission which alone can work 
as a Civil Court under the code of Civil Procedure, 
1908 (Section 12(1) of the MRTP Act). Section 11 
of the Act enjoins upon Commission to cause 
an inquiry to be made by the Director only in respect 
of a restrictive trade practice or a monopolistic trade 
practice, 

It does not say if the Commission may for purposes 
of deciding a case coming within the ambit ofi Chapter 
IN of the Act dealing with concentration of economic 
power, cause a similar investigation to be made by 
the Director. Section 11 also lays down that the 
Commission may issue directions as to the manner 
in which the Director would carry out the investigation. 
Since the office of the Director is a high office, the 
terms and conditions of his service being guaranteed 
by the Act itself, it is necessary to frame regulations 
pre-deciding the procedure for investigation. 


“Dominant Undertaking” 


The term “Dominant Undertaking” is not defined 
in the UK Act nor does the concept appear relevant 
for the purpose of administering the Anti-Trust Laws 
in the USA. The UK Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices (Inquiry and Control) Act, 1948, does, 
however, give certain description which is very close 
to the concept of “dominant undertaking”. Section 
30) of this Act specifies the conditions, the prevalence 
of which would attract the provisions of law and 
reads as follows: 

“Conditions to which this Act’ applies shall be 
deemed for the purposes of this Act to prevail as 
Se ee the supply of goods of any description if 
either— 


(a) at least one-third of all the goods of that 
description which are ep in the United Kingdom 
or any substantial reof dre supplied by or to 
any one person, or by or to any two or more persons, 
being inter-connected bodies corporate, or by or to 
any such two or more persons as are described in 
subsection (2) of this section; or 

(b) any agreements or arrangements (whether 
legally enforceable or not) are in operation the result 
of which is that, in the United Kingdom or any 
substantial part thereof, goods of that description 
are not supplied at all.” 

The definition in the Indian Act, it may be noted, 
is a little wider in scope than in the UK in that it- 
covers, besides supply, the entire chain of demand and 
supply by including production on the one hand, and 
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buyer’s monopoly, on the other. The words “other- 

_wise controls” are supposed to cover the case of 
buyers’ monopoly. - words “any substantial 
part thereof” occur both in the UK and the Indian 
law, although this has greater relevance in this 
country with a vast geographical area. Owing to the 
presence of regional peculiarities, development of 
“sheltered markets” in specific areas in the-subconti- 
nent is a distinct possibility. 

It would be noted that the test of one-third 
control may be applied to any one undertaking while 
taking into account the production, distribution, 
supply or control of any goods or services of all. 
undertakings which may be found to be inter-connect- 

ed with the undertaking to which the test applies. 
This is clear from Explanation I. . The terms “undet- 
taking” and “inter-connected undertakings’ are 
defined later but comments on these terms have 
already been given by the author in separate articles. 
(see Mainstream of July 10, 1971, for a discussion on 
“inter-connected undertakings” and Mainstream 
of August 22, 1970, for a discussion of the term 
undertaking”). 

For explanation of the term “goods of any des- 
cription”, one has to turn to Explanation IT; but 
Explanation II again is not exhaustive and leaves 
it for the Government to frame rules for the purpose. 
Recently, the Government has framed the rules for 
Classification of goods, called the “Monopolies & 
Restrictive Trade Practices (Classification of Goods) 
Rules, 1971,” and these rules were published in the 
Gazette of India dated July 10, 1971. 

In the UK Act, sub-clause 3 of Section 3 of Mono- 
polies and Restrictive Practices (Inquiry and control) 
Act, 1948, while explaining the term “goods of any 
description”, reads as follows: 

“Where goods of any description are the subject 
of different forms of supply, references in the 
preceding provisions of this section to the supply 
of goods (other than the first of these references) 
shall be construed as references to any of those forms 
of supply taken separately, to all those forms of 
supply taken together, or to any of those forms of 
supply taken in groups, according as the Board of 
Trade or the Commission, as the case may be, think 
proper in all the circumstances; and the Board of 
Trade or the Commission, as the case may be, may 
treat goods as being the subject of different forms 
of supply whenever the transactions in question 


differ as to their nature, their parties, their terms or - 


their surrounding circumstances, and the difference 
is one which, in the opinion of the Board or the 
- Commission, as the case may be, ought for the purpo- 
ses of this section to be treated as a material difference.” 


Classification of Goods 


The classification of goods which appears in these 
Rules is not exhaustive and the Government has said 
that these rules are only the “‘first in the series and 
further series may follow in due course”. 
the one-third test for determining dominance is not 
by itself a sufficient measure in the absence of specific 
criteria like value, cost, price, quantity or capacity of 

-the goods and services supplied in the country. 
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Further, . 


Explanation IH has been added to lay down these 
criteria. Among others, they include number of 
workers employed for the production, supply, distri- 
bution or control of the goods or for rendering of the 
services. This Explanation has been drafted on the 
lines of sub-section 3 of Section 20 of the Monopolies 
Restrictive Practices Act, 1948, of the UK which reads 
as follows: 

“For the purpose of determining under this Act 
whether any goods of any description supplied, sub- _ 
jected to a process or produced in the United Kingdom 
or in any part thereof do or do not amount to at least 
one-third of all the goods of that description supplied, 
subjected to the process or produced in the United 
Kingdom or that part thereof, as the case may be, 
the Board of Trade and the Commission shall each 
apply such criterion (whether it be value or cost of 
price or quantity or capacity or number of workers 
employed or some other criterion, of whatever nature) 
or such combination of criteria as may appear to the 
Board or to the Commission, as the case may be, to 
be most suitable in all the circumstances.” 

It may be noted that while in the UK Act, none 
of the criteria need be employed to the exclusion 
of the others, under the Indian Act, it is doubtful if 
a combination of the criteria could be applied to more 
than one undertaking on the basis of preponderance 
of the applied criteria in the case of any one of them. 
Further, the criterion of employment may be a rele- 
vant one in the UK where the production technology 
is more or less at a uniform level. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case in India and the technological 
factor may not be a good criterion to follow in 
practice. 

Explanations IV, V and VI refer to the point of 
time in the determination of dominance. A conser- 
vative basis is adopted by taking the lowest level of 
production or service in any of years 
immediately preceding the year in which the question 
of dominance is determined. It may be noted here 
that the onus of determining the market share of a 
particular undertaking rests with the Government 
who alone has or is supposed to have the information 
with regard to any good or service which is produced 
or supplied in India or in any substantial part thereof. 


(To be continued) 
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Fiscal 
Federalism 
in 

India 


M. P. PANDEY 


Fiscat federalism implies that there exists more 

than one constitutionally independent fiscal system 
in a country enjoying a sort of quasi economic so- 
vereignty. 

It is financial counterpart of a federal system of 
government in which there is usually a federal gover- 
ment co-existing with the governments of the consti- 
tutent states. In this type of government economic 
power’ vests in both the federal and state govern- 
ments according to an arrangement well defined in 
the constitution of the country, so designed as to avoid 
possible conflicts of jurisdiction, on the one hand, 
and to promote various objectives of economic and 
social content, on the other. Within seemingly 
similar outer framework there are to be found wide 
variations of depth and range of the inner components 
of the federal financial structure of the various coun- 


tries. 
) 


Dr Pandey is Registrar of ANS Institute of Social 
Studies, Patna. 


CELLS ITS ENS 


The rationale of federal finance as distinct from 
unitary finance, is that the two types of government 
in a country ‘can utilise resources more usefully and 
efficiently to serve the various economic and social 
objectives at the nation4l, regional and local level. 
It is understood that through tax sharing, grants, 
loans and other fiscal instruments the economic rigidi- 
ties and social obstacles ingrained in an economy 
can be more effectively broken to provide congenial 
conditions for its self-sustaining growth. 

It is proposed to examine how the institution of 
federalism provided in the Indian Constitution 
fits in with the fiscal requirement of Indian planning. 
The fiscal requirement of Indian planning or for that 
matter planning as such is mobilisation, distribution 
and utilisation of the potential resources of the coun- 
try to step up the rate of growth while ameliorating 
the regional imbalances arising out of uneven factor 
endowments, 

The financial provisions of the Indian Constitu- 
tion by and large resembles the ones provided for in 
the Government of India Act of 1935, except in two 
important respects, namely, that in the Constitution 
the matters relating to the old princely states have 
been taken out, and that for the distribution of the 
shared tax revenue and the grants a statutory body 
like the Finance Commission has been provided in 
place of individual arbitrators appointed off and on 
under the old Act. This blind copy of the old Act 
indicates that the framers of the Indian Constitution 
did not have at the back of their mind the fact that 
a few years afterwards planning for the development 
of the economy was to have started calling for specifi- 
cally a different institutional arrangement. From 
what follows, the odds existing in the Union-State 
financial relationin the context of Indian planning 
will stand out. 

Resources flow from the Union to the State in the 
shape of share in the Central tax revenue and grants. 
Under Articles 270 and 272, the States get a share in 
the proceeds of income-tax and excise duty, respec- 
tively. Under Article 275, the State get grants-in- 
aid of revenue. The principle and quantum of the 
tax-share and grant are decided on the recommen- 
dation of the Finance Commission which is constitu- 
ted every five years; or earlier, under the provision 
of Article 280 of the Constitution. In addition to 
these, there is provision of special grant for public 
purposes, on-emergency purposes, under Article 282. 
Similarly, the Union Government has the power to 
make special grants to the States under Article 275(i) 
to meet the recurring cost of certain schemes of deve- 
lopment to promote the welfare of the scheduled tribes 
or to raise the level of administration of the scheduled 
areas within a State. The latter two types of grants 
are outside the scope of the Finance Commission. 
These grants are made by the Union Government 
at its discretion. 

Resources transferred to the States under Article 
282 were originally intended for utilisation in emer- 
gency on ad hoc basis for a specific purpose. Grants 
given for refugee rehabilitation, grow more food cam- 
paign, etc came in this category. Later on, when 
planning started, the Union Government started 
giving grants, loans, etc to the States as Plan assis- 
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Table I 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE TO- STATES 
(in Rs crores) 





I Plan I! Plan Ill Plan IV Plan (estimated) 





Total outlay of . 

States 1427 2083 4164 6066 
Central Assis- 

tance 547 1025 2515 3500 


(Compiled from Fourth Plan Draft, p 75) 


tance under the sanie clause. Planning assistance, 
in the form it is being given, is entirely different in 
nature from what it was intended as underlying the 
principle of-grant under Article 282. Instead of ad 
grants, planning assistance became a continuous 
thing involving substantially large amount, growing 
in volume from one Plan period to the other. On 
an average these grants constituted more than 70 
_ per cent of the total transfer to the Statés in the three 
Plan periods. The Plan grants are determined by the 
Planning Commission. The Planning Commission 
formulates plan: for economic development in the 
light of needs, factor endowments, expected tax 
efforts and other resource availability of the States. 
On the same basis, it decides the extent to which federal 
assistance would be necessary. The Plan assistance 
is meant to fill the gap between the State’s own re- 
sources (including statutory grant) which could be_ 
` released for the Plan and the total financial costs of 
the State Plan. 

The Finance Commission is required to recom- 
mend the distribution among the States of the proceeds 
from taxes levied and collected by the Union but 
assigned to the States, and to determine the quantum 
of grants-in-aid of revenue to the States. The com- 
mission takes into account the budgetary needs of the 
States in the light of committed expenditure on deve- 
lopment as well as current non-development expendi- 
ture at the existing rates of taxation. ; 

The working of the Finance Commission (FC) 
and the Planning. Commission (PC) poses some pro- 
blems. First, there is the conflict of jurisdiction. 
The FC is not supposed to look into the tax efforts 
of States but it is required to probe the budgetary 


Table 0 
TRANSFER OF MONEY ON ACCOUNT OF FINANCE 


COMMISSION 
(in Rs crores) 





IFC HFC IFC IV FC ( for three 

` initial years only) 
Share of taxes 361.61 851.77 1066.76 1318.19 
Grants 50.00 197.20 244,00 421.83 
Total 411.61 1048.97 1310.76 1740.02 


Pee Se er nN a RE ne 
(Compiled from Fifth Finance Commission Report, p 209-11) 
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needs of the States, having regard, among other 
things, of the committed expenditure of States fol- 
lowing development. Responsibility to provide for 
expenditure need without a right to look into the re- 
ceipt position is an improper method of budgetary: 
appraisal and this is a great limitation on the working 
of FC. 

The PC gives grants and other assistance on the 
basis of matching efforts by the States, although it 
has never been insisted upon. The States have made 
a very nominal tax efforts and their performance 
has always been (except in the I Plan period) for 
below the promise. e experience in the past sug- 
gests that while going to the PC, the States inflaté their 
expected resource receipt through additional tax: 
efforts and economy in-non-plan expenditure, and 
while going to the Finance Commissions they put 
forth a pessimistic view of things by showing smaller 
resource receipt on account of less tax accruals and 
large Plan expenditure. In order to secure larger 
grants in aid from the FC, they highlight the various 
contents of their economic backwardness, but before 
the PC they project their special situational advantage 
consisting of factor endowments, availability of eco- 
nomic and social overheads with a view to attracting 
the location of larger capital based industry and 
various Centrally sponsored projects. Andhra, Kerala, 
Bihar, and Mysore put up a markedly different 
estimate of revenue receipts in their memoranda 
submitted to the Third Finance Commission and to 
the National Development Council, the variation in 


: respect of Kerala was to the extent of 40 per cent. 


About the time the Third Plan was being formulated 
some of the States did not indicate the possibility of 
rise in non-plan expenditure on account of revision 
of pay and allowances of Government employees in 
their memorandum to Planning Commission, although 
a pay revision commission was already at work in 


Table TIT 


YIELD FROM ADDITIONAL TAXATION DURING 
II PLAN PERIOD è - 


(in Rs crores) 





Total receipts over Yield from 
DI Plan period Additional taxation 





Agricultural Income-tax 


50 7 
Land Revenue 559 50 
Irrigation Rates 170 _. 24 
State Excise Duty 370 36 
Stamps and Registration 303 49 
Taxes on Motor Vehicles 349 93 
General Sales Tax 985 157 
Inter-State Sales Tax 240 74 
Sales Tax on Motor spirit 120 17 
Entertainment Tax 114 19 
Electricity Duty 129 46 
Others 98 38 
Total 3487 610 


Source: Fourth Five Year Plan, A Draft Outline, p 78. 
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these States. Mysore, Gujarat, Kerala and Bihar 
were the States involved on this account. This deli- 
berate concealment was just to show that the States 
would not let the non-plan expenditure grow and on 
that account to plead for more plan assistance. 

According to the new accounting procedure, 
expenditure of the State Governments are shown 
under two heads—Plan and Non-Plan. Planning 
Commission and Finance Commission take care of 
the two types of expenditure in that order. This 
appears to be an unnatural compartmentalisation, 
for the working of the two bodies irresistibly impinges 
on each other. The PC while assessing the fiscal 
capacity of the States has naturally to take into account 
the expected or actual grants and revenue accurable to 
the States on the recommendation of FC. Likewise, 
the FC has to examine the various facts relating to 
tax measures of the States as also of its economic 
_ backwardness on the basis of probe done in these 

matters by the PC. Thus the recommendations of 
the FC and the PC have repercussions on each other. 
Both the Commissions work on the same fiscal base 
and as such some overlapping of functions as also 
conflicts and contradictions in the end result cannot 
be avoided. 

It is time some thought is given to reconcile the 
conflict and bring harmony between the two bodies, 
if it is necessary to maintain their separate entity. 
I hold the view that it is essential to keep both of them 
separate for added reason that the FC being a quasi 
judicial body would prove more useful in the context 
of changing political composition of governments 
in the States. The Finance Commission would in- 

ire the confidence of the State Governments towards 

e Union Government in matters of financial rela- 
tions.. In order to make the two Commissions 
functionally more useful some modifications in their 
structure and area of operation would be worth 
considering. 

The FC’s terms of reference should incorporate 
the total fiscal needs of the States in the light of data 
provided for by the PC. The PC should formulate 
the States’ Plans as it is doing now on the basis of 
revenue forecasts done by the PC. The FC should 


Table IV 


GRANTS IN AID TO STATES—V FC AWARD 





(in Rs crores) 
Andhra : 65.01 
Assam 5 101.97 
J&K 73.68 
Kerala 49.65 
Mysore 17.99 
Nagaland 77.95 
Orissa 104.67 
Rajasthan 51.49 
Tamil Nadu 22.82 
W. Bengal 72.62 
Total 637.85 


Source: Fifth Finance Commission Report, p 98. 
OCTOBER 2, 1971 


Table V 
BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION OF SHARED TAXES 





` Percentage of distribution Bases of distribution 


among States out of net (per cent) 
proceeds 
(i) Income-Tax ` 

I FC 50 80 population 
20 collection 

O FC 60 90 population 
10 collection 

m FC 663); 80 population 
20 collection 

IV FC 75 80 population 
20 collection $ 

V FC 75 90 population 
10 assessment 

(tf) Excise Duty (on selected Commodities) 

I FC 40 100 population 

H FC 25 90 population 
10 adjustment 

It FC 20 Same, with some ad- 
ditional weightage for 
financial weakness, etc. 

IV FC 20 80 population 
20 relative backward- 
ness 

vV FC 20 Same, with additional 

7 weightage on relative 

backwardness on the 
basis of specific vari- 
ables 


(Report of V FC, p 34-37, p 24-28; Lakdawala, D.T., Union 
State Financial Relation, p 62-63) 


take into account the fiscal capacity of both the Cen- 
tre and the States with a view to ascertaining the ex- 
penditure need on both plan and non-plan account. 
Similarly, the type of Plan assistance, whether it should 
be conditional or unconditional, or whether it should 
bein the form of grantor loanand otherallied mat- 
ters, should be decided by the FC itself. Even in 
respect of discretionary grants given by the Central 
Government there is need for the FC to lay down 
some principle of distribution to curb the arbitrari-- 
ness of the Central Government. For this to be 
effective it is necessary that the recommendations of 
FC should be binding on the Central Government 
unlike what it is today. 

Further it is not necessary to refer the matter con- 
cerning distribution of shared taxes among the States 
to the FC. As will be apparent from the table given 
here, the basis of distribution has continued to 
oscillate around a limited range of variation. These 
small changes take quite a lot of time of the FC. 
Instead of this, a permanent basis, may be the mean 
arrived at on the basis of recommendations made so 
far by the various FCs relating to the various items, 
may be laid down in this behalf by the Constitution 
itself. In the event of the possibility of some factors 
remaining out of consideration or receiving lesser 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Central 
Engineering 
and 

Design 
Bureau 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


GLE RELIANT development of 
heavy and basic industries in 
a country cannot be possible 
without the facilities of an enginee- 
ring and design organisation of 
its own. The need for such an 
organisation was acutely felt in 
India way back in 1955-56 when 
our Second Five Year Plan 
was launched with the basic ob- 
jective of setting heavy and 
basic industries in country. 
The new steel plants in the 
public sector—Bhilai, Rourkela 
and Durgapur—were set up on 
turn-key basis solely because we 
did not have our own consultancy 
and design facilities developed 
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to any dependable extent for the 
purpose. The construction of 
the first three public sector steel 
plants depended entirely on bor- 
rowed foreign consultancy and the 
equipment for them was also more 
or less imported from foreign 
countries. 

It was to fill this serious gap 
in national effort at industrialisa- 
tion and modernisation that a 
Central Engineering and Design 
Bureau (CEDB) was set up way 
back in 1959 with just about 13 
engineers making up its total 
complement. The CEDB for- 
med a part of the Hindustan Steel 
Limited (HSL) with a view to 
develop its functions simultane- 
ously with the growth of the 
HSL. 

However, there need be no 
hesitation to admit that a country 
does take years to develop its 
own consultancy service. The 
CEDB is still, twelve years after 
its rather modest beginning, not 
fully equipped to develop its own 
independent engineering and 
design facilities and, thus, to make 
the utilisation of foreign consul- 
tancy services totally redundant. 

Even during the expansion of 
the three public sector steel plants 
as well as the construction of the 
first phase of the Bokaro steel 
plant, the important element of 
consultancy work was rendered 
by foreign consultants. In this 
case, too, the bulk of the equip- 
ment had to be imported. 

Consequently, there was an 
increasing realisation, particularly 
before taking up new steel pro- 
jects, that any effort to minimise 
dependence on foreign assistance 
involving long delays in negotia- 
tions and large imports of equip- 
ment, it was absolutely necessary 
to strengthen our own consultancy 
organisation, the CEDB. 

The CEDB, to be able to per- 
form its primary role of consul- 
tants, had also to be equipped 
to enable the full utilisation of the 
heavy engineering capacity esta- 
blished in the country, particularly 
in the Heavy Engineering Corpora- 
tion at Ranchi, for the manufac- 
ture of plant and machinery re- 
quired for the steel plants. 

Yet, with a private sector con- 
sultancy firm operating in the 
country and with the CEDB be- 
ing progressively developed, ` the 


possibility of obtaining indigen- 
ously the necessary consultancy, 
engineering and design facilities 
were still far from requirement. 
They had so far largely depended 
on the well-known and tried out 
suppliers of equipment from 
abroad for project engineering, ` 
designing, and supply of equip- 
ment. j 
The basic objective of swit- 
ching over to the maximum extent 
possible to utilise indigenous equip- 
ment requires that the consultants 
should bear additional responsi- 
bilities in developing the design of 
a plant around indigenous manu- 
facturing facilities. Of course, 
in certain vital areas, the 
design and manufacturing know- 
how will still have to be obtained 
from abroad to enable indige- 


nous manufacture of equipment 
like coke ovens, blast aces, 
LD converters, rolling mills, 


etc. 

In November 1965, a high- 
level committee set up to examine 
the question of self-reliance in 
establishing an integrated steel 
plant, came to the conclusion that 
while facilities for planning and 
developing detailed projects re- 
ports and for the manufacture of 
equipment had already been set 
up, and that though there was 
scope for further development of ' 
both, there was little know-how 
in the country in the vital area 
relating to the field of project 
engineering and engineering of 
equipmient. 

owever, instead of waiting 
till it was fully equipped in terms 
of services and personnel, the 
CEDB has been making the maxi- 
mum use of its existing facilities 
to gain practical experience and 
thereby facilitate its own deve- 
lopment and expansion. A large 
number of CEDB engineers have 
received training in foreign co- 
untries with which India had 
collaboration agreements in set- 
ting up the new steel plants. It 
was closely associated with the 
expansion of the Bhilai plant 
capacity from one million tonnes 
to 2.5 million tonnes. 

The important assignments 
ri See by the CEDB include 

preparation of project report 
for is expansion of the Rour- 
kela steel plant from one million 
tonnes to 1.8 million tonnes, and 
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the Durgapur plant from one 
million tonnes to 1.6 million ton- 
nes. It has ‘served as the techni- 
cal adviser to the Government 
of India in respect of scrap 
arisings, existing steel plants 
and selection of sites for the new 
ones. 

The major current assignment 
of the CEDB is‘the Bokaro steel 
plant, besides preparation of the 
feasibility report for the steel 
plant to be set up at Hospet (My- 
sore), the detailed project report 
for the Bhilai expansion from 
2.5 million tonnes to 4 or 4.2 
million tonnes. 


Major Achievement 


-Another major work assigned 
to the CEDB is the setting up of 
a small steel smelting shop by 
electrical blast furnace and the 
rolling mill for the Defence Minis- 
try in Kanpur. 

The CEDB is also closely 
connected with the work on the 
Korba aluminium project for 

, which the aluminium plant is to 
be ‘supplied by the. Hungarians 
and the smelter and rolling mill 
by Soviet organisations. 

Acting as the consultants as 
also technical auditors of the Hin- 
dustan Steel, the CEDB today has 
quickly expanded its activities, 
employing about 500 engineers 
and 350 design assistants. The 
process is a continuous one. 
Plans are there to increase the 
number of engineers under its 
employment by 200 this year and 
by another 150 by 1972. By 
1973-74, the number of engineers 
on its rolls is to be further streng- 
thened by another 100: 

Yet, the volume of work as- 
signed to the CEDB is expanding 
at such a rate that it will continue 
to be understaffed for several 

rs to come and will always 
hie scope for employment of 
qualified engineers. The Bureau 
will also have to constantly deve- 
lop and train its senior cadres 
as more and more responsibilities 
are assigned to it. 

Building up a country’s own 
consultancy service, keeping in 
el wee the fast-developing 
technical sophistication that is 
coming into use in different deve- 
loped countries, is a process cal- 
ling for constant assimilation, 
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innovation and regeneration. 

An assessment of the facilities 
and know-how developed and 
available in the country showed 
that in respect of different stages 
involved in the setting up of an 
integrated steel plant and its con- 
stituent complexes, the CEDB 
and the private consultancy firm 
were well equipped for techno- 
economic survey and preparation 
of feasibility report as also detailed 
project ret on the general de- 
sign of the plant, covering all its 
aspects. 

However, the assessment also 
revealed a distinct gap in respect 
of project engineering, involving 
preparation of detailed design of 
Suet individual complex like 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, rol- 
ling mills, etc. Besides, the 
construction of an integrated steel 


- plant requires detailed designs 


for items of equipment for each 
complex and the conversion of 
these designs into a series of 
shop drawings. 

It was in order to overcome 
these gaps as also to quicken the 
pace of the abe ria of the 
CEDB’s own facilities that the 
HSL signed agreements with the 
Tiajpromexport of USSR and 
the United Engineering and 
Foundry Company of USA. 


Some Controversies 


Certain controversies have 
recently appeared in t of 
these two agreements, charging 


the Government with inept hand- 
ling of the vital issues and conse- 
quences flowing from them. There 
is little doubt that in the context 
of the large-scale expansion pros 
gramme envisaged for steel, there 
was urgent need to raise the stan- 
dards of design and consultancy 
work in the country, particularly 
when the requisites know-how 
for the manufacture of rolling 
mills, etc and various other 
matters was not available in this 
country. 

Another charge against the 
Government was that the agree- 
ments were signed by the HSL 
keeping it a secret from the Heavy 
Engineering Corporation. Certain 
interested parties are plugging in 
the line that since the HEC will 
be the main indigenous source for 
the manufacture of the required 


equipment for the projected steel 


. plants, besides that for Bokaro, 


the agreements should have been 
signed by the HEC. 

But the fact remains that for 
the time being the CEDB is a 
part of HSL and it is the “holding” 
company which should, in 
no course, sign any agreement 
of such dimensions. 

There is also no truth in the 
allegation that the HSL had not 
consulted the HEC about the 
agreements. The HEC was con- 
sulted at various stages. It is after 


_ prolonged discussions with the 


agencies concerned that the 
Government had taken the deci- 
sion to sign the agreements. 


Ideal Situation 


The ideal situation would 
have been if all such agreements 
were to be concluded by the 
CEDB itself, keeping in view its 
own special requirements and the 
conditions best suited for its own 
development and operations. In 
that case, there would be little 
scope for such unnecessary con- 
troversies. 

A worthwhile step in this 
direction would be to remove the 
CEDB from the tutelage of the 
HSL and to make it an indepen- 
dent public sector organisation. 
In fact, it would also be in keep- 
ing with the new tasks and assign- 
ments of the CEDB. 

For instance, the Bureau is 
now charged with certain vital 
responsibilities of the Aluminium 
Project at Korba. With the rapid 
growth of industrial units in the 
public sector as envisaged in the 
economic projections of the Gov- 
ernment, it 1s natural that the 
CEDB will be called upon to 
undertake many more assignments 
of varied nature requiring simul- 
taneous processing at the field and 
drawing-board level. 

This will also enable the 
CEDB to develop self-confidence 
at a faster pace having to handle 
assignments independently of the 
shelter available from the HSL 
to cover up its own shortcomin 
and failures. That will be the 


‘most suitable method to build 


up our own full-fledged consul- 
tancy service, making its due 
contribution towards building 
up a self-reliant economy. 


axs 


BANGLA DESH 
Struggle 


for 


Independence 


MUZAFFAR AHMED 


Ppaxstan is an unnatural state. In 1947, ignoring 
all principles of nationalism Pakistan was 
carved out of the subcontinent of India on the 
basis of religion—Islam. It consists of two 
regions—East and West, one separated from the 
other by more than one thousand miles of Indian 
territory. The West region (called West Pakistan) 
consists of four nationalities—Sindhis, Beluchis, 
Pathans and Punjabis. The East region (called East 
Pakistan) consists of only one nationality—Bengalee. 
The East region is also called East Bengal because 
in 1947 on the basis of religion, the original Bengal 
was divided into two parts—East Bengal and West 
Bengal. This East region is also called Bangla 
Desh, because it has been so renamed after the name 
of the Bengali nationality it is inhabited by, The East 
region of Pakistan consists of more than two-thirds 
(both in area and population) of the original and 


Professor Muzaffar Ahmed is the President of the Bangla 
Desh National Awami Party. 
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- undivided Bengal (Bengal in 1947). This East region of 


Pakistan has a population of 75 millions whereas the 
total population of Pakistan is 130 millions; that is, 
the population of East region (Bangla Desh) is 56 
per cent of the total population of Pakistan. 

Since the birth of Pakistan, a military-bureaucra- 
tic-industrial complex of West Pakistan which sounds 
very much like a clique, dominates over both the 
political and economic life of Bangla Desh, and 
this has virtually turned Bangla Desh into a colony. 
It serves the interests of the reactionary big bour- 
geoisie, feudalists of West Pakistan and imperialists, 
especially US imperialists. The conspiracy of the 
British imperialists played a big role in the creation 
of this State with such a peculiar character. While 
dealing with the problem of independence struggle 
of Bangla Desh, these peculiarities of Pakistan should 
in no case be lost sight of. 

From the very inception of the State of Pakistan, 
the ruling classes had in their own interests pursued 
a policy of suppression of all democratic and national 
rights of the various nationalities, such as Bengalees, 
Sindhis, Pathans and Beluchis. Democracy was 
ruthlessly suppressed and virtual dictatorship reigned 
supreme. People had no democratic rights, no civil 
liberty and no freedom of press. Along with demo- 
cracy, the language and culture of the various 
nationalities were also suppressed. Arrests, impri- 
sonment and persecution of the democrats and 
progressive elements were a daily phenomenon. One 
of the reasons why democracy was not allowed to 
function in Pakistan was the apprehension of domi- 
nation in matters of governance by representatives 
of Bangla Desh (which consist of 56 per cent of the 
total population of Pakistan). While in Pakistan 
the supremacy of the bureaucracy was the rule, the 
representation of Bangla Desh in bureaucracy was 
almost nil. 

In the economic field, Big Business, all of whom 
non-Bengalees, controlled banking, insurance, big 
industries and the entire economy of Bangla Desh. 
The Big Business (known as “the Twenty-two Mono- 
polist Families”) and the US capital had an overall 
domination over the economic life of Pakistan as 
a whole and was given a free hand in exploiting the 
working class and the people of Bangla Desh. In 
the rural side, feudal exploitation also went on 
rampant. 

In all the crucial sectors of decision-making— 
economic, military and administrative, Bangla Desh’s 
representation was extremely small if not completely 
non-existent. Before one goes on to trace Bangla 
Desh’s representation to this state of affairs, one must 
familiarize oneself with the conditions and the 
disparities that existed in the economic, administrative 
and military life of the country. Economic disparity 
between Bangla Desh and West Pakistan is a topic 
which needs a dissertation by itself. It can be stated 
in broad terms that Bangla Desh has suffered for 
two decades under what can be described only as a_ 
colonial pattern of Economy. Primary commodities, 
primarily jute and tea, were exported to earn forei- 
gn exchange which was then channelized for the 
industrial development of West Pakistan. Manu- 
factured products from’ West Pakistan were then 
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sold at artificially inflated prices in the protected 
Bangla Desh Market. The result was net transfer 
of resources from Bangla Desh to West Pakistan 
through inter-wing and foreign trade. The same 
bias in favour of West Pakistan and to the detri- 
ment of Bangla Desh operated in the allocations of 
development expenditure and foreign aid. A com- 
putation of the gross provincial products of Bangla 
. Desh and of West Pakistan as well as their per- 
capita incomes points in the same direction. In 
terms of allocation of foreign economic assistance 
also Bangla Desh was discriminated against. So 
was the case in matters of agricultural policy also. 


Bangla Desh’s share in the bureaucracy and armed - 


forces was eXtremely meagre. As a result of the 
policy of discrimination practised against Bangla 
Desh a big imbalance and disparity have cropped-up 
in all spheres including the prices of commodities 
like food-stuff and other essentials. In short, the 
people of Bangla’Desh, thoughin a majority (56 
per cent) were deprived of all rights and privileges 
and were mercilessly oppressed and exploited. 
Almost similar was the condition of the people of 
Pathanland, Sind and Beluchistan. 


Background Present Straggle 


The roots of the present struggle between the 
Pakistani forces and the Bengali freedom-fighters 
can be traced even to the pre-Partition days when 
the Bangalee Muslim interests were neglected by the 
Central Leadership of the All-India Muslim League 
dominated by the Urdu-speaking North Indian 
Zamindar elite. The pre-Partition pattern of power 
structure in the Muslim League was carried over 
into the newly founded State of Pakistan in 1947 
with the Bengalee interests very much on the peri- 
phery of national interests. 

After the establishment of Pakistan, the struggle 
of the people of Bangla Desh against this colonial 
nature of rule and exploitation started as far back 
as 1948 when the rulers of Pakistan tried to impose 
Urdu (the Mother-tongue of only six per cent of the 
Population) as the State language on the people of 
the Eastern wing (56 per cent of the population). 
This struggle of the people of Bangla Desh assumed 
a wide character in 1952 and gradually developed 
into a struggle for democracy and autonomy. 

In the background of the above struggle there 
was a provincial election in Bangla Desh in 1954. 
The ruling Muslim League was routed and got only 
nine seats out of 300 seats. The rest of the seats 
were captured by the Opposition United Front. The 
ruling class was not ready to accept this clear verdict 
of the Peon and dismissed the United Front 
Ministry after 45 days of its assumption of office 
on the plea that its leader A. K. Fazlul Haque in 
league with India was trying to undo Pakistan by 
seceding the Eastern wing (Bangla Desh). They 
started a reign of terror and thousands were thrown 
into jail. But the popular movements for autonomy 
and democracy: could not be checked. 

In 1956, a- semi-demiocratic Constitution was 
framed. In that Constitution, most undemocrati- 
cally, all the four provinces of West Pakistan were 
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lumped together as one province and ‘parity’ -in 
matters of representation in the National Assembly 
was introduced between Bangla Desh and the Wes- 
tern wing. After the framing of the Constitution a 
very powerful demand was-raised fora General 
Election. The Central Government was forced to 
declare the date of election (March 1959). The 
rulers were afraid of the result of the election and as 
such they clamped down Martial Law in October 
1958. Ayub Khan came to power. The Constitu- 
tion of 1956 was scra Persecution of demo- 
cratic forces was unleashed in its worst. f 

This oppression and suppression did not go 
unchallenged. From 1961 onwards the people of 
Bangla Desh, Pathanland, Beluchistan had waged 
many a glorious battles for their right of autonomy 
and democracy. The heroic struggle of the Pathans 
in 1961, the death-defying battles of the Beluchis in 
1961-62 and the glorious battles of the Bangla Desh 
students and the people in 1962, 1963 and 1964 
may be cited in this connection. 

In 1965, during -the Indo-Pakistan war, the 
reactionary ruling clique could temporarily confuse 
the people by virulent anti-India propaganda. But 
immediately after the cessation of the war, vigorous 
movement on the basis of the Six-Point Programme 
of the Awami League took place in Bangla Desh 
(June 1966). 

The Six-Point Programme of Awami League was 
basically a programme for parliamentary democracy 
and full autonomy. Regarding autonomy the Six- 
Point Programme demanded that only two subjects, 
namely Defence and Foreign Affairs (excluding 
Foreign Trade) would vest with the Central Govern- 
ment and all other subjects would be in the hands 
of the Bangla Desh Government. Because of the 
peculiarities of the Pakistan State, maximum auto- 
nomy for Bangla Desh was demanded since the 
birth of Pakistan. 

So, the Six-Point Programme of Awami League 
demanded wide autonomous power for Bangla Desh 
within the State of Pakistan and it was not a 
secessionist move as it was termed as such by the 
interested quarters. 

This Six-Point Programme of Awami League 
received wide support of the people of Bangla Desh 
including the Left wing of the then National Awami 
Party (now National Awami Party—Wali-Muzaffar). 
The movement launched by Awami League on the 
basis of the six-points (June 1966) was a very 
powerful one. The Ayub regime suppressed that 
movement with violence. š 

But again there was tremendous popular upsurge’ 
against the Ayub regime throughout the whole of 
Pakistan in 1968-69. 

It was due to that popular upsurge throughout 
Pakistan (the main demands of which was parlia- 
mentary democracy and autonomy) the dictatorial 
reigme of Ayub Khan was toppled down. 

Ayub Khan, before he stepped down, handed 
over power to the C-in-C, General Yahya Khan and 
Martial Law was imposed on ‘Pakistan for the 
second time on March 25, 1969. Despite Martial 
Law, due to pressure of the popular upsurge, Yahya 
had to concede to the following popular demands; 
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(1) Direct election and universal adult franchise; 

- (2) Representation according to population (1956 
Constitution of Pakistan introduced ‘parity’ of 
representation between East and West Pakistan 
though' East Pakistan constitutes 56 per cent of the 
population); 

(3) Framing of a new Constitution by the elected 
National Assembly; 

(4) Dissolution of one unit, that is, restoration 
- of the former provinces etc. 

Along with this, Yahya Khan promulgated a 
Legal Framework Order (L. F. O.) in which it was 
stipulated that the new Constitution framed by the 
elected National Assembly has to be Authenticated, 
by the President and that it is to be an ‘Islamic’ 
one. By this order he curbed the sovereignty of the 
elected National Assembly and ensured the religious 
basis of Pakistan. By some other clauses of the Order, 
he limited the quantum of autonomy. In short, 

` instead of democracy he tried to introduce 
‘controlled democracy’. 

The 
Muzaffar) could see- through this cons iay of the 
military junta, criticised the L.F.O. Choa Frame- 
work Order), demanded its amendment and the 
„sovereignty of the elected National Assembly. But 
the L.F.O. was not amended. 


December 1970 Election 


However, despite many conspiracies against the 
election, the General Election, the first of its kind in 
Pakistan during the last 23 years, was held in 
December, 1970. 

In the General Election, the Awami League 
swept the polls in Bangla Desh securing 167 
National Assembly seats out of 169, and 290 
Provincial Assembly seats out of 300 (an unheard-of 
achievement in the history of parliamentary demo- 
cracy). Though this victory of Awami League was 
in Bangla Desh only (the Awami League did not 
secure a single seat in West Pakistan), the Awami 
League had absolute majority in the All-Pakistan 
National Assembly—167 seats out of a total of 
313 seats. 

The Election was fought. by the Awami League 
on the basis of its above mentioned Six-Point Pro- 
gramme and the 11-Point Programme of the Students’ 
Action Committee. But its main emphasis was on 
its Six-Point Programme which was highly popular 
with the masses of the people in Bangla Desh, and 
the people solidly voted for it. In Bangla Desh the 
Awami League secured not only 167 seats out of 
169 but also secured about 80 per cent of the total 
number of votes cast. 

After the Election, the reactionary forces in order 
to foil the gains of the Election again to conspire 
and raised a hue andcry that East Pakistan would 
secede. The Awami League chief, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman again and again declared categorically that 
_ he.and his party did never want secession of East 

Pakistan but wanted that the future constitution of 
the country be framed on the basis of the Six-Point 
Programme to end the exploitation and oppression 
over the Bengalees. 
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National Awami Party (led by Wali- , 


After the Election, especially from the first week 
of March, the military junta was making all practi- 
cal preparations for an armed onslaught against the 
people. They were biding their time. Their tall 
talks of ‘transfer of power’ negotiations and visits 
and counter-visits were mere bluffs to hoodwink the 


people. 
Treacherous Attack 


Yahya Khan came to Dacca on March 15, 1971. 
Mujib-Yahya talks began from that date. Bhutto 
later on joined it. Discussions were also being 
held between the advisers of Yahya Khan and 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman on details. So, naturally 
the people of Bangla Desh expected that a political 
settlement would come about and the constitutional 
crisis would be over. Yahya Khan had also publicly 
declared that he had “agreed on principles” to the 
latest demands placed by the Awami League Chief. 

But the expectations of the people were belied. 
Befor the Mujib-Yahya talks had ended, the army 
suddenly and treacherously launched a ferocious 
and all out armed attack against the people of 
BanglaDesh from the midnight of March 25. 


The Peaceful and Non-Violent Struggle for Demo- 
cracy and Autonomy Turned into an Armed Struggle 
Jor Complete Independence, 


After the betrayal of Yahya Khan this in midnight 
of March 25, when a reign of terror, genocide, atro- 
cities and brutalities unheard of in the history of man- 
kind, was let loose, the people of BanglaDesh had no 
other alternative but to take arms in their self 
defence and for the defence of ‘their national rights. 
In view of the indiscriminate murder, looting arson 
and raping of their mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters, there was no second path left to any self- 
respecting citizen of Bangla Desh. This was how 
the peaceful and non-violent struggle of the people of 
Bangla Desh for democracy and auotnomy turned 
into an armed struggle for the liberation of their 
motherland. i 

Today the horrible genocide that is being commi- 
tted by the Pakistan armed forces in our mother- 
land has shocked the entire world. The savage 
enemy has pillaged and burnt our hearth and home, 
has massacred our innocent, unarmed peaceful people 
in lakhs. Over a million innocent citizens have been 
killed. The brutes have dishonoured our mothers 
and sisters and forced over eight million people to 
cross the border and take shelter in India. The 
barbarities and atrocities committed by the Pakistan 
armed forces are stranger than fiction and language 
fails to describe. In barbaric activities these brutes 
have out-Hitlered Hitler: in the manufacture of 
lies they have out-Goebbelsed Goebbels.. 

Today our people are facing a grim struggle. 
The agonising birth pangs of Freedom are being 
borne by our people with heroism and fortitude. 
Our people knows it very well that freedom will not 
come ona platter: itis to be earned by their own 
blood and toil. The propaganda by the ruling 
military junta of Pakistan that it is an ‘Indian- 
inspired struggle’ is nothing but a canard. Similarly, 
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` the propaganda that this liberation struggle is ins- 
pired by the imperiali8ts is a dire falsehood. 

In this historic hour, the valiant youth of our 
motherland who have never relented in their struggle 
for the cause of Bangla Desh in the last twenty- 
three years are coming forward and paying the 
supreme sacrifice for this final battle for indepen- 
dence. With unflinching determination our youths 
are coming forward and joining in thousands the 
Mukti-Bahini (the Liberation Force) and making it 
Invincible and finally victorious. Forgetting all 
their differences, they are building our Mukti-Bahini 
into a mighty army for winning Freedom. It is 
upon the shoulders of our youth that the fate of 
our Motherland rests today. 

As to my countrymen in Bangla Desh, they are 
helping this struggle for freedom in every possible 
way. Their morale is very high. Despite all their 
difficulties our people are determined to fight the 
battle in every inch of our sacred soil. They are 
giving no quarters to the enemies and to the few 
agents of enemies. The enemies are today comple- 
tely isolated from the people. Our people are deter- 
mined to purify our motherland by driving out the 
barbarous hordes of Yahya Khan and those who 
support him with arms and aid. Along with our 
people the parties that are fighting against the 
enemy are the Awami League, the National Awami 
Sa (Wali-Muzaffar), the Coummunist Party of 
Banigadesh and Maulana Bhasani and other forces. 
Against the enemy our people are united as never 
before and they want that all the fighting parties 
and forces should also unite and fight the enemy 
jointly. We also feel that the paramount need of 
the hour is the formation of a broad United Front 
of the fighting parties and forces on the basis of 
minimum programme without which it is difficult to 
properly conduct the liberation struggle and carry it 
through. The basis for such a national liberation 
front has already been laid. A Consultative Com- 
mittee consisting of the following parties has been 
formed. The: parties are: (1) Awami Leage (2) 
National Awami Party (Wali-Muzaffar) (3) Bangla 
Desh Communist Party (4) Bangla Desh National 


Congress, The octogenarian prominent leader 
Maulana Bhashani is also a member of the 
Committee. . 


Character of the Struggle 


The struggle of the people of Bangla Desh fr not 
a struggle between the Centralists and the secessio- 
nists or between the integrationists and disintegra- 
tionists. Itis a struggle for democracy, justice and 
human values. It is a struggle for the right of self 
determination against veiled colonialism. It is a 
struggle against the unnatural basis of the state of 
Pakistan. It is a struggle against the ‘two nation’ 
theory on the basis of which Pakistan was established. 
(The so-called ‘two-nation’ theory was that the 
Hindus and Muslims of India are two distinct and 
separate nations.) It is a fight against religious 
bigotry, communalism and provincialism. It is a 
fight for secularism and healthy nationalism. It isa 
fight against the reactionary ruling classes of Pakistan 


composed of the monopolists and feudalists who 
are backed and armed by the imperialists, especially 
by US imperialists. In no case, it is a struggle 
against the people of West Pakistan. Rather the 
people of the smaller provinces of West Pakistan, 
namely, Pathans, Beluchis and Sindhis are also join- 
ing the liberation struggle for their right of self-deter- 
mination against the same reactionary ruling classes 
who are equally suppressing and oppressing them also. 

The character of the rule and the exploitation of 
Bangla Desh by the reactionary ruling clique of 
Pakistan is of a colonial nature, although, in the 
classical sense, Bangla Desh is not a colony of the 
Pakistan rulers. The colonial aspect of such a system 
was the concentration of power, political and econo- 
mic, in one wing of the country to the detriment of 
the other. It is often said, ‘Democracy means Bengal 
rule and Bureaucracy means Punjab rule’ because 
the population of Bangla Desh is 56 per cent of the 
total ‘population of Pakistan and Bangla Desh’s 
representation in the upper echelous of the bureaucra- 
cy and the army was extremely meagre. So with 
blackout of democracy in Pakistan, the colonial 
nature of rule of Pakistan’s military-bureaucratic- 
Industrial complex over Bangla Desh was complete. 

In this sense, this struggle is a struggle for 
national liberation. This liberation struggle of 
Bangla Desh strikes at the imperialists and it now 
contains elements of assuming the direct struggle 
against imperialism. This struggle is also undoub- 
tedly democratic, because democracy is one of the 
main objectives of this struggle. 

In fine, the case of Bangla Desh should in no 
way be compared with that of Biafra of the Nigerian 
Federation. Whereas Nigeria is a natural state, 
Pakistan is an unnatural state based on religion. 
Moreover, Biafra is a contiguous part of the Nigerian 
Federation, Bangla Desh is hundreds of miles away 
from the other wing of Pakistan. Besides, Biafrans 
were not exploited and constituted sullen minority. 
The Bengalees are exploited and constitutes an over- 
whelming majority. Another difference which too 
can be instructive is that’ the Biafran seperation 
struggle started-as a military affair and ended as one, 
while Bangla Desh’s assertion of independence came 
after its own political efforts had failed to achieve 
an autonomous state within a federal structure. It 
was after the armed attack by the ruling military junta 
that the popular and peaceful struggle for democracy 
and autonomy had turned into an armed struggle for 
the liberation of our motherland. After the killing of 
one million people and the uprooting and driving 
away of over eight million people of Bangla Desh, can 
any sensible man think of any political solution with- 
in the framework of Pakistan? After all these happen- 
ings nothing short of complete independence of Bangla 
Desh will be acceptable to the people of BanglaDesh. 
The happenings in Bangla Desh can never be termed 
as an internal affair of Pakistan but a human and 
international issue. The issue of human right of 75 
million people in a state whose total population is 
130 millions can hardly be considered as an internal 
affair of the country. 

Though our people know it very well that Free- 
dom cannot come as a gift on a platter, that it is to 


be earned and it is to be earned by their own blood 
and toil, they feel that the international community 
has certain responsibility to this just struggle of our 
people. We urge upon all the democratic and 


Progressive nations of the world to recognise the ~ 


newly-born state and its government and render all 
possible material help and moral support. In this 
connection we deem it our duty to gratefully 
acknowledge the sympathy received from all peace- 
loving and democratic people of the world and 
especially the support and co-operation given by the 
people and the Government of India and the Soviet 
Union. 


Victory is Ours 


In the name of humanity, tenets of civilization 
and conscience, we once again fervently appeal to 
all democratic and progressive nations of the world 
and to the UN to effectively move so as to immedi- 
ately stop the genocide being perpetrated on hund- 
reds and thousands of innocent and unarmed 
men, women and children of Bangla Desh. We 
greatly appreciate the laudable call given by the 
Soviet Union, Canada, Yugoslavia, and the 
German Democratic Republic to Yahya to refrain 
from the inhuman atrocities. 

While paying respect and homage to the tens 
and thousands of martyrs of this struggle, we firmly 


believe that the blood of the martyrs cannot and 
shall not go in vain and the struggle of the people 
shall certainly triumph. 

Though the reactionary ruling clique of Pakistan 
has been equipped with modern weapons supplied by 
the American imperialists, and the Maoist leaders of 
China are extending unlimited political, economic and 
military assistance to them, the ruling clique of 
Pakistan is completely isolated from the people of 
Bangla Desh. The administrative system and the 
economic structure of Bangla Desh has completely 
broken down. The inhuman oppression by the ruling 
class serves only to stir up intense hatred and anger 
among the people. Except a few agent, this struggle 
is being backed by the entire people of Bangla Desh. ` 
The youths are coming forward in tens and thousands 
to take part in the armed struggle. With indomitable 
will and courage, our youths are successfully facing 
our enemy, and scoring victory after victory. 
Fight is going on in eyery inch of our sacred soil. 
Our people are united as never before. Ruling clique 
today is facing an acute crisis. 

In the international sphere, sympathy, support 
and aid to our struggle is gradually increasing. The 
world is gradually realising the justness of our 
struggle. Therefore, however difficult and protracted 
the struggle may be, the ultimate victory is ours. 

Long live the free people of the Democratic Rep- 
ublic of Bangla Desh ! 


Why does Mao Tse-tung befriend Yahya Khan? Why is Nixon 
welcome in Peking? You may get your answer in 


MAN, GOD OR SPHINX? 


by 


ASHOK KADATHASKOTTIYA 


Comments 


` 


The author who has not revealed his real identity claims intimate knowledge about the 
happenin in China.... The volume makes an interesting reading. It gives in detail the 
` hitherto unknown facts of Mao Tse-tung’s character. (Nagpur Times, Nagpur, October 4, 1970) 


The present study exposes the true character of Mao Tse-tung and his attitude which tallies with 


a totalitarian dictator rather than a democrat or socialist mass leader. 


November 8, 1970) ` 


It is the best book the present reviewer has come across on Mao. 


(Pioneer, Lucknow, 


What the author has to 


say on Mao are indeed sensational, as the publishers claim, though much of the facts he has 


collected are already known to Sinologists. 


What.gives the book its sensational value is the 


new formulation and interpretation of available facts. (Mainstream, New Delhi, June 28, 1970) 


Pages 208 


Price Rs 5 


Available at 
PARDIP PRAKASHAN 


Nawal Kishore Road, Lucknow-]! 
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Running 
Grades 

in 
Universities 


K. L. KAMAL 


ECENTLY the All-India Federa- 
tion of University and College 
’ Teachers’ (ALFUCTO) in a memo- 
` rañdum urged the Union Educa- 
tion Minister to scrap the Multi- 
>- ple pay-scales in the colleges and 
universities and introduce uniform 
service conditions. 

To end the existing multipli- 
city the Federation has proposed 
a uniform running grade starting 
atRs 550 and going up to Rs 
1,800 and has warned against 
“any attempt to implement the 
Gajendragadkar Committee Re- 
port which has, it is learnt, reco- 
mmended multiple ‘salaries for 
teachers”. The demand deserves 
a very careful scrutiny. 

In fact the demand for a uni- 
form pay-scale in the higher 
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centres of learning is being per- 
sistently raised ever since the 
concept of democratization gained 
currency. It was only after Inde- 
pendence that a need was felt to 
reorient the entire educational 
structure, to provide mass educa- 


“tion, to improve the service con- 


ditions of the teachers, to develop 
student-teacher relationship and, 
in sum, to structure the system 
of education to the growing needs 
of the developing society. 

But, at the very outset, it must 
be conceded that the leaders of 
the society always ignored this 
issue of great national importance 
and leisurely talked about educa- 
tion when they had nothing else 
to talk about. The result was 
tragic—the lawlessness and near 
anarchic conditions in more poli- 
ticalized parts of the country and 
rampant rowdyism in the temples 
of learning almost all over the 
country. 

The leadership, too busy in 
its game of politics, simply sought 
the postponement of the crisis 
only when it precipitated. But it 
never cared to evolve a national 
policy on education which would 
cater to the needs of the society 
and the aspirations of the youth. 

The recommendation of the 
uniform running grade incorpora- 
ted in the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the AIFUCTO will 
provide an effective remedy for 
the existing malady. Today, the 
universities have become the 
centres of the feudalism and the 
environment is unacademic. A 
few princes rule the universities 
whose privileges and emoluments 
are e envy of many civil 
servants. Besides handsome 
salaries, they also earn quite a 
lot by indulging into activities 
which are not necessarily of the 
academic nature. 

They work „as paper setters, 
script examiners at a number of 
universities, as tabulators external 
and examiners, as project directors 
and as members of a number of 
committees. They get teaching 
assignments in the foreign univer- 
sities where they act less as acade- 
mic ambassadors of their country 
but more as slaves of their coun- 
terparts abroad. On return, they 
try to set up so-called research 
centres where the foreign influence 
enters the academic life and tends 


to undermine the spirit of natio- 
nalism. 

They also have vast 
patronage at their command. 
They can make or mar the 
career of a young man since their 
voice is almost decisive at the 
selection committees and their 
association with the decision- 
making bodies in the universities 
is very active. Who are these, 
princes, enjoying these unrestric- 
ted privileges and emoluments in 
this age of democracy? Obviou- 
sly, they are the heads of the 
departments and the senior 
professors. 

Let us now analyse the impact 
of these privileged people on the 
student community. The truth 
is that they are known as teachers 
but they are hardly the teachers. 
In fact, they ceased to be teachers 
long ago. They are more the 
administrators and money- 
makers than teachers. They think 
that they do not find more time 
for teaching since they are cut 
out for research. 

But barringa few, they hardly 
do any research either. Most 
of the so-called research is 
carried on by their research 
scholars and juniors who have 
yet to make their careers. This 
is sheer exploitation of young 
men’s talents by these senior 
priests of the Saraswati temples 
and is nothing short of academic 
colonialism. . 

In fact, these “princes” are 
very busy people. They have time 
neither for studies nor for teach- 
ing. Most of them avoid stu- 
dents as the millowners shun the 
trade union leaders. Since they 
sit in the ivory towers they do 
not come in contact with the 
overwhelming number of students. 
Even at the post-graduate level 
the head of the department 
finds little time to meet an aver- 
age student. He, of course, 
knows the ring leaders since he 
has to settle his scores with 
them. . 

A post-graduate student com- 
plained that the head of the 
department did not recognise him 
either by name or by face alth- 
ough he regularly attended the 
professors’ class for two acade- 
mic sessions. Do we expect that 
professor would make any sub- 
stational -contribution towards 


the growth of his students’ 
personality, if this state of 
affairs continues? 

Recent studies reveal that 
most of the student troubles 
start at the under-graduate level 
and the professors and the heads ' 
of the departments are completely 
alienated from the mainstream 
of this category of students. These 
-luminaries practically play no 
role when strikes and violent 
demonstrations take place in the 
yarsities. They, of course, 
suggest a research project (of 
which they will become directors) 
to probe into the ugly happen- 
ings and would prefer to talk in 
a Seminar like an intellectual 
much after the problem was 
over. 

Two measures must be adop- 
ted immediately if we have to 
clear the varsity life and make 
them the centres of learning. One 
is the institution of the running 
grade, and the second is the 
headship of the department by 
rotation. The Delhi University 
has done the pioneering work by 
resolving to adopt the second 
measure. Let us hope other 
Universities would follow the 
Delhi example. 


In_ fact, there is no basic 
difference between the academic 
and other teachers, that is, the 
Reader and the Lecturer. In 
many departments, it is seen, 
the Readers and Lecturers are 
more known inside and outside 
the Varsity for their contribution 
to the subject than the Chairman 
of the Department himself who, 
in most of the cases, not only 
ceases to grow but also refuses 
to grow. There is no rationale 
why teachers doing the same 
nature of job, teaching and 
guiding the same students and 
research scholars, be put into 
different unequal pay-scales. 
When a young lecturer, who 
enters the varsity - with great 
enthusiasm and dedication, sees 
bleak future and no involvement 
in the campus, he naturally gets 
frustrated. He too, starts neg- 
lecting the students and cutting 
classes since his “model” is his 
own head of the department who 
did not rise to the chair through 
hard intellectual work. 

The young teacher soon is 
dragged into politics which he 
thinks is essential for his sur- 
vival and promotion. He should 
either be a ‘“‘yesman” of his boss 


or a formidable leader of the 
important faction opposed to the 
head of the department. Only 
these two roads lead to Rome, 
and the third road does not 
exist. 

The running grade will add 
a sense of dignity and the average 
teacher will devote all his time 
and energy to the students. He 
will do genuine intellectual work 
once he is freed from the feudal 
cleavages. Give an atmosphere 
to work and see the results. 

The headship by rotation will 
give a further jolt to the citadel 
of feudalism existing in the 
Saraswati temples today. The 
Rajasthan University took a 
decision to institute the depart- 
mental committees which must 
be consulted by the. head of the 
department while taking impor- 
tant decisions of academic and 
general nature. But the imple- 
mentation of the decision is very 
unimpressive. 

. In sm, it is high time the 
national leadership, with its 
commitment to democracy and 
socialism, should ,concede the 
demand raised by the AIFUCTO 
and save these higher centres of 
learning from ruin and disaster. 











FISCAL FEDERALISM IN INDIA 


(Continued from page 33) 


weightage on account of the principle of averaging 
suggested above, and the resultant weaknesses of the 
States’ finances, the same can be made good by the 
grants-in-aid, an all purpose instrument in the hands 
of the FC. 

The FC, like the Tariff Commission, may be made 
a permanent body having a cell in the Finance Depart- 
ment of each State. Alternatively, the organisation 


of FC may be like the organisation of the Compt- 


roller and Auditor General.which has independent 
set up in each State to regulate and guard the accounts 
of each State. An organisation like this, charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing the tax efforts 
of the State, untapped resource potential, economy 
in expenditure, forecasting of receipts and expendi- 
ture, and matters like these, would go a long way in 
providing necessary materials for the formulation of 
a realistic plan by the Planning Commission. The 
FC may have joint sessions with the PC in the deli- 
berations of the National Development Council. 
The Planning ‘Commission, on the other hand, 
should be made more effective by making it a statu- 
tory body charged with the responsibility of not 
: only formulating the Plan but also of executing it 
a 


through the appropriate governmental agencies. 
Decisions, once taken by the National Development 
Council should become the responsibility of the PC 
in so far as their implementation is concerned. .The 
PC should be in a position to locate the reasons for 
non-emplementation, partial implementation, or 
defective implementation of a decision of the NDC . 
and also to fix responsibility therefore on the agency 
concerned. This will obviously mean abdication 
of some power by the Government in favour of the 
PC. But this is a price worth paying if development 
is to be rid of politics. 
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Glorifying an 


AX event of incredible anachronism is being 
celebrated which is in total contradiction to any 
- concept of modernism, not to speak of radicalism. 

The celebration of the two thousand and five 
hundredth anniversary of the Persian monarchy is a 
matter with which the Government of Iran is con- 
cerned, and on official level, one may have no com- 
ment to make, except pointing out the fact that the 
present Pahlavi dynasty founded by a successful 
military commander taking advantage of the uncertain 
days of the mid-twenties can hardly claim any organic 
link with Cyprus the Great, the anniversary of whose 
rule is being observed with all the pomp and glory 
of a dead past. f 

More extraordinary is the claim that the occasion 
should mark the renaissance of Aryan culture. To 
talk of such revival of Aryanism brings to mind its 
grotesque manifestation in Hitler’s bloody crusade 
for Aryanisation of Europe. So far as India is concern- 
ed, one should particularly guard against such talk of 
. racial superiority in a country of multi-racial dimen- 
sion, with a rich heritage of cultural synthesis. 

In this background, it will be necessary for New 
Delhi to guard against going whole hog with whatever 
the royalty in Iran chooses to do in boosting its own 
grandeur. Whatever is required by protocol compul- 
sions to signify the Government’s attitude of friend- 
ship to a neighbouring country will be grudged by 
nobody in this country. Beyond this, it will be both 
‘unwise afid unhistorical to go ecstatic over an event 
which by all canons of democracy, is retrograde both 
ideologically and politically. President Giri’s project- 
ed visit to the Persepolis celebrations should be 
considered against this background. 

The organisation of celebrations in connection with 
this event can, of course, be undertaken by non-official 
bodies and individuals.. But it is an entirely different 
matter if the Government with its claims to radicalism 
and decision to abolish princedom in this country, 
should rush in to propagate the glory of a so-called 
Aryan monarchy. It is strange that the Post and 
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Telegraph Department should have decided to issue 
commemorative stamps on the occasion of the Persian 
monarchy’s two thousand and fiye hundredth anni- 
versary. This move, obviously taken obvious of the 
social objectives for which the Government claims to 
stand, can yet be undone at the Ministerial level. 
The reported decision of a Cabinet: Minister, by no 
means can be branded as Left, to dissociate himself 
from the proposed celebrations, deserves to be wel- 
comed. It is only to be hoped that the leaders of the 
Government take a balanced and objective view of this 
episode, despite all the glamour invested with it. 
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Crossroads 


at 


Simla 


T= timing of the AICC session 
at Simla on October 8 to 10 
has multiple significance. This 
being the first gathering of the 
highest organisation forum of 
the Congress, in between plenary 
session, discussions on organisa- 
tional questions will reflect the 
reaction of the members to the 
recent exercises in reorganisation 
of the Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittees in various States. The 
serious drubbing suffered by the 
Congress in the four by-elections 
to Orissa Vidhan Sabha will un- 
doubtedly loom large over the 
Simla session and may induce 
serious heart-searching in various 
sections of the party. 
Secondly, this 1s the first A ICC 
meet after the Budget session 
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of Lok Sabha and therefore both 
the detractors and supporters of 
the policies being pursued by the 
Central Government after the 
Lok Sabha mid-term elections 
would like to scrutinise the per- 
formance of the Governmental 
wing of the party in the last six 
months. 

Thirdly, this being the first 
session after the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation between India and 
the Soviet Union, the AICC mem- 
bers will get an opportunity to 
express their views on it. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi has just 
returned after high-level and 
comprehensive talks with the 
Soviet leaders, later continued 
during President Podgorny’s brief 
visit to Delhi. She is scheduled 
to visit USA and some other 
Western capitals after the AICC 
session. What she says or does 
not say on international situation 
and India’s foreign policy will 
therefore be noted with consi- 


Congress party have not yet 
fully realised the rationale behind 
the reorganisation of the Pradesh 
Congress Committees and the 
difficulties that have been encoun- 
tered and overcome in the pro- 
cess. oa 

Struggle between forces of” 
change and status-quo which 
burst into open in the Congress 

following the convulsions 
which over took the party after 
Sri Morarji Desai was divested 
of the Finance Portfolio in 1969, 
has now percolated to the State 
level and will slowly seep down 
to the district levels. 

The tendency to look at this 
struggle in terms of a battle of 
personalities is as superficial as 
the attempt made by a section 
of political commentators to in- 
terpret the exit of the Syndicate 
from the Congress merely as a 
factional fight between Smt Indira 
Gandhi and her detractors. 


- When the P bosses were ac- 


derable interest not only in this - 


country, but abroad as wel. 

Most significant, of course, 
will be the discussion on the 
Bangla Desh situation which 
is likely to dominate the delibera- 
tions on all subjects—political, 
economic and international. 

While there is no doubt that 
the Central Government’s policies 
on these issues will be endorsed 
by the AICC, discussions will 
reveal if the members have been 
able to comprehend the strategic 
objectives of the Government’s 
policies on various issues and if 
they are genuinely. convinced 
of the efficacy of its approach in 
achieving these objectives. 

In this broad setting, the AICC 
will discuss for the first time, 
the General Secretaries’ report. 
Apart from presenting a catalo- 
gue of decision taken by the 
Congress Working Committee 


- or the Parliamentary Board— 


as has been the practice so long— 
the General Secretaries’ report, 
this time, is likely to be a political 
document which may review the 
events since the mid-term poll 
and also identify the challenges 
which the organisational wing of 
the party and its various units 
have to face in the present situa- 
tion. 


The rank and file of the 


cused, at the time of the split, 
of having entered into a clandes- 
tine understanding with the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra Party, 
the Right wing lobby ridiculed it~ 
as an attempt to give the dog 
a bad name before hanging it. 
Subsequent events, however, fully 
confirmed this charge. But those 
who had closely observed the 
policy-postures of the Syndicate 
were not surprised at subsequence 
events. 

Similarly, there are enough 
straws in the wind today, to 
indicate that the remnants of 
the vested interests are trying to 
lay the ground for another en- 
counter against the forward- 
looking forces within the Congress 
who are engaged in an attempt 
to make the organisation an in- 
strument for fulfilling the pledges 
given by Smt Indira Gandhi to 
banish poverty, break the stran- 
glehold of monopolies on our 
economy and to attack concen- 
tration of wealth in afew hands 
in the rural and the urban sectors. 
Of course, wiser after the defeat 
suffered by them in their last 
encounter—largely because of 
the misreading of the political 
consciousness of the masses in the 
country—the supporters of the 
vested interests within the Con- 
gress y are moving steal- 
thily this time. 


But, for understanding the 
significance of the efforts to 
reorganise the Congress and the’ 
resistence thereto, it is necessary 
to see the whole effort in a wider 
perspective. Those, who, irres- 
pective of their political stance, 
explain away these efforts as an 
attempt to install individuals loyal 
to Smt Gandhi in the States miss 
the basic issues involved in the 
operation. 

Struggles had taken place 
within the Congress party, since 
its formation, whenever an 
attempt was made either to change 
the class composition of its mass 
base or alter its style of function- 
ing. Attempts to transform the 
Congress from a petition-submit- 
ting club of Indo-aglicans, to 
a party of middle classes; the 
efforts at transforming it from 
purely ie ae of lawyers and 
intellec to an organisation 
linked closely with the peasantry; 
the change-over from the methods 
of conferences and resolutions to 
mass participation in politics ; 
the abandonment of merely legis- 
lative role in favour of direct 
struggles; the replacement of 
law-abiding siyle of functioning 
to defiance of law—all there were 
accompanied by serious termors 
within party and the clashes bet- 
ween c ers and no-changers 
resulted in split in the organisa- 
tion on more than one occasion. 
Similarly, whenever the Congress 
moved to higher and more demo- 
cratic plane in the realm of poli- 
cies and organisational function- 
ing, a section of the then existing 
leadership dropped out. The exit 
of the Syndicate was one more 
chapter in this long history of 
the party and the present trends 
may end in adding a footnote to 
that process. 

Between the Third and the 
. Fourth General Elections, the con- 
trol of the Congress party passed 
in the hands of the direct agents 
of Big Business houses at the 
Centre and the rich peasants in 
the State. These were the two 
classes which rea the maxi- 
mum benefit from Plan invest- 
ments in the post-independence 
penod: Having realised that this 

oneymoon with the vested in- 
terests could lead to the decima- 
tion of the party itself, a section 
of radical Congressmen raised 
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their voice for a radical direction 
in the party’s policies. This 
aroused the enthusiasm of the 
masses and sent the defenders of 
the vested interests into panic. 
This tension was growing into an 
inevitable confrontation when 
Smit Gandhi sensing the public 
mood, came forward to provide 
leadership to this new conscious- 
ness. Subsequent events are too 
fresh to need recalling in detail. 
It is sufficient to point out that 
almost without an adequate 
organisation Smt Gandhi rode 
on to an amazing electoral victory 
largely because of the radicalisa- 
tion of the masses and the enthu- 
siasm generated thereby. 

But it was evident even then 
that the political battle against 
the vested. interests could not be 
fought unless Smt Gandhi suc- 
ceeded in forging an effective 
political organisation. The 
Congress organisation in various 
States was the same that existed 
in 1967. Obviously, this structure 
did not at all reflect the new mass 
base which the Congress had 
gained during the momentous 
days after the split. Post indepen- 
dence youth was in no mood to 
touch the Congress with a barge 
pole in the Fourth General Elec- 
tion. In the rural areas, the party 
depended on votes secured for it, 
largely, by the rich peasants who 
sticcessfully sabotaged implemen- 
tation of land reforms. Party 
bosses, dependent on finance by 
Big Business houses, were unable 
to realise that the problem of 
unemployment and rising prices 
could not be tackled without 
attacking monopolies—not in 
words, but in deads. 

These party bosses are utterly 
incapable of comprehending that 
the unity of progressive forces, 
which was built during the mid- 
term election, need to be carried 
forward and consolidated in the 
field of economic reconstruction. 
Weaker sections, who courageous- 
ly defied the traditionally rich 
vote-contractors, ho that the 
latter’s political domination would 
automatically end in the ruling 
party. An entirely new approac 
to working class organisations 
and political parties fighting for 
their interests has become neces- 
sary. The massive majority of the 
ruling party has only cleared the 
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path for enacting legislation in 
pursuance of iis policies. But 
actual implementation require a 
party capable of taking initiative 
for arousing the masses to fight 
formidable obstructions—bureau- 
cratic, political and social. It 
was evident, even at the time of 
the split, that these tasks could 
not be achieved unless the Cong- 
ress organisation was radically 
transformed to absorbe the new 
influx, and its mass support 
channelised through an army of 
politically trained cadres. 

This is exacily the task in 
which Sri _ Chandrajit Uadav 
is engaged as the General Secre- 
tary in charge of party organisa- 
tion, Even earlier when, as a 
member of the Congress Working 
Committee he was asked to look 
after the Congress Seva Dal, 
Sri Yadav had tried to give it a 
new orientation and about one 
lakh Seva Dal volunteers, who 
were required till then merely to 
serve drinking water and look 
after VIP comforts at ihe Cong- 
ress sessions, were given a new 
sense of purpose and direction 
with a view to making them 
politically conscious agents for 
implementing the party’s radical 
policies and programmes. 

It is not surprising that Sri 
Yadav’s efforts to reorganise the 
party should have evoked resis- 
tance. All attempts to induce 
changes disturb the status quo 
and the powerful establishments 
do not give in easily. But the short- 
sightedness of those who are resis- 
ting these changes is, one way, 
amazing. Sri Yadav, in all his 
efforts, hastried to give anew look 
to the party while maintaining 
its essential unity and continuity. 
His efforts in Rajasthan, Bihar, 
Gujarat and Mysore are a proof 
that he has tried to accommodate 
the old guard also while opening 
the doors of the party to the new 
blood and in doing so, his empha- 
sis has been on giving an ideologi- 
cal orientation to the organisa- 
tional set-up of the Congress 
which may in tune with the 
party policies and aspirations of 
the people. If the State leader- 
pe have had the capacity to 

ise that these changes are 
necessary to consolidate the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the masses 
which manifested itself during the 
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mid-term Lok Sabha poll, they 
would have cooperated with and 
not resist these efforts. But un- 
fortunately, the wisdom to see 
the writing on the wall and adopt 
to the rapidly changing situation 
is not given to all. Even the dismal 
fate which overtook the bosses 
who believed till they were over- 
thrown by the people’s wrath in 
the political dustbin, appears to 
have conveyed no useful lessons 
to many of the State leaders. 

Political attitudes die hard 
and the manner of organisational 
functioning of individuals tend to 
stick despite repeated shocks. 
State leaders who have been sur- 
viving by manipulating govern- 
mental power can hardly give up 
the habit of scoffing at the impact 
of radical policies on public mind. 
In the heart of their hearts they 
think that the success in the mid- 
term poll was brought about by 
trickery of radical pretensions and 
they hope to beguile the people 
to vote them into power without 
taking any concrete steps to 
implement those policies and 
transforming the party according 
to the changed context. But Smt 
Indira Gandhi, who has greater 
understanding of and trust in the 
basic soundness of the Indian 
people’s political judgement, 
knows that the masses cannot be 
fooled for long. Efforts at re- 
organising the Congress party 
cannot therefore be allowed to 
lapse half-way. 

Supporters of Sri Brahma- 
nanda Reddy, including some 
radicals, did not try to understand 
how the Telangana Praja Samithi 
could score such an impressive 
success at the poll inspite of the 
country-wide pro-Congress wave. 
Andhra Chief Minister had an- 
nounced, when the Telengana 
agitation was at its peak, that he 
would step down from office 
after the agitation was over. But 
like many politicians who think 
that the promises made at the time 
of crisis are intended to be broken 
when the sotrm blows over, he 
thought he did not have to keep 
his word later. Pursuing an 
-ostrich-like policy, he claimed 
that everything would soon be 
lovely in the garden. He was 
naturally not concerned if the 
assurances given by the Prime 
Minister to Telengana leaders 
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were not implemented. But Smt 
Gandhi obviously could not take 
such a cavalier attitude. When 
the Telangana leaders demonst- 
rated their mass support as well 
as support to all progressive 
measures of the Central Govern- 
ment, the Congress leaders would 
have exposed themselves to public 
distrust if they had not taken 
steps to fulfil their own promises. 

Madhya Pradesh Chief Minis- 
ter Shyama Charan Shukla 
might claim that his is the best 
Government that the State had 
so far. He is impervious to allega- 
tions of scandalous corruption 
against many of his Cabinet 
colleagues. Instead of drawing the 
correct lessons from the Pradesh 
Congress, disappointing per- 
formance in the Lok Sabha elec- 
tions, he excludes confidence 
about coming back to power in 
the Assembly elections with the 
traditional support of the Cong- 
ress in ahakoshal region. 
The implementation of the party’s 
decision regarding ceiling on 
agricultural holding and urban 
pope have not at all attracted 

Government’s attention. The 
need to launch a political campaign 
against feudal and communal 
elements is also not fully realised. 

_In West Bengal, Sri Bijoy 
Singh Nahar and Sri Tarun 
Kanti Ghosh are not conscious 
of the fact that the political battle 
in West Bengal is too serious to 
be allowed to be jeopardised, by 
placating a few “important” in- 
dividuals. 

In Rajasthan many Congress 
leaders do not realise that the 
change in Chief Ministership and 
ihe appointment of an ad hoc 
committee have provided them 
with an opportunity which could 
be utilised in a big way to smash 
the Rightists and communal 
parties. Instead of attending to 
the task of regenerating the party, 
the prospective Chief Ministers 
are engaged in open as well as 
surreptitious faction fight. Names 
have been suggested for Pradesh 
Congress Presidentship which 
betray utter contempt for public 
reaction or unconcern for the 
party’s future. Attempts to re- 
organise the party have been 
greeted with grudging reluctance. 

In Punjab, where the party 
leadership’s attitude towards a 


section of the Akalis at the time 
of the Lok Sabha poll revealed a 
tendency to compromise with 
communalism, faction fight is 
raging against partymen who want 
to launch an all-out campaign 
in alliance with the Left parties, 
against Sikh and Hindu commu- 
nalism. 

In Maharashtra, instead of 
trying to broaden the party base 
by taking it to poor farmers, the 
kulak leadership is more worried 
whether Sri V.P. Naik would 
continue or not. 

In Uttar Pradesh, the Gov- 
ernment continues to be crippled 
due to its ties with defectors and 
unfounded fears that any attempt 
to inject new blood might threaten 
the leadership. 

In Bihar, a section of the party 
is more interested in serving the 
landed interests than in helping the 
Government to implement radical 
policies. : 

Unless a confidence is gene- 
rated that the Congress party 
has been or is being transformed 
to fulfil the objectives it had 
proclaimed, the people may with- 
draw their support. Figbt against 
monopolies cannot be waged if 
the people who are in the pay 
role Big Business adorn the 
leadership. Landless ants 
cannot be served if implementa- 
tions of policies is left in the hands 
of landed interests. Those with 
huge properties can be dependend 
upon to sabotage any decision to 
impose ceiling on urban property. 
Those who have become addict 
to ostentatiously Juxurous living 
cannot be expected to practise 
austerity. Those who are basically 
reactionary cannot be expected to 
forge unity with progressive and 
Left parties. ose who are 
interested merely in protecting 
their own stooges and agents 
cannot be expected to welcome 
the infusion of youth in the party. 
The State bosses have shown their 
incapacity to rise to the occasion 
because of their failure to take 
initiative in mobilising public 
opinion even on such vital issues 
as Bangla Desh, the Constitutional 
Amendments and the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty. Having developed 
the habit of depending on 
bureaucracy, they cannot be ex- 
pected to rouse the masses to 
cure bureaucratic misdeeds. 
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If the Congress has really to 
fulfil the ho reposed in it by 
le, the structure and 
leadership at the State and dis- 
trict levels need to be overhauled. 
Political junks rejected in 1967 
cannot be sold to the awakened 


masses in 1972. Ifthe party wants ` 


to fight Indian and foreign mono- 
polies and feudal elements, it 
needs to be manned by cadre and 
leaders who have the necessary 
motivation and conviction. 

The discomfiture of the Cong- 
ress in the Orissa by-elections 
should provide adequate lessons 
to the big and mini-leaders of the 
ruling party. By trying to revive 
the fossilised leadershi of 
discredited politicians Tike Sri 
Hare Krushna Mahtab, Smt 
Nandini Satpathy brought no 
glory to her own and the Congress 
party’s standing amongst the 
masses and, particularly youth. 

Two trends are discernible in 
the States after the recent re- 
organisation at the Pradesh level. 
In the States where the leadership 
had go over to the Syndicate, 
and the Congress organisation is 
being built afresh, unprincipled 
factionalism is raising its head. 
This is largely because the impor- 
tance of policies, programme and 
the role of organisation in imple- 
menting them, have not yet 
been fully understood by these 
leaders. In the States, where the 
leadership is beng changed and 
old faces have been replaced by 
new, there runs an nadaren 
of dissatisfaction at the processes 
of reorganisation. While the old 
grand does not find itself in a 
position to resist the move to 


restructure the party, it is also 
not extending full cooperation to 
the new leadership and is waiting 
for the latter’s failure in the next 
Assembly elections in order to 
reassert its dominance. 
While it is necessary to ex- 
lain at Simla the rationale of 
reorganisation process, it may 
be extremely harmin! if o- 
cess is stopped way. 
spatially and structurally, the 
party machine of the ruling party 
need to be overhauled. Bven in 
the States where . the Pradesh 
Congress Committees have been 
replaced by ad hoc bodies, the 
logic of reorganisation should be 
carried to lower levels. Simulta- 
neously, the programme oat 
tical training and cadre building 
deserves special importance be- 
cause only then the human mate- 
rial will change qualitatively. The 
Congress decision to enter into a 
coalition with CPI in the Kerala 
Government indicates that the 
process of strengthening the unity 
under Left and democratic forces 
is going ahead. Further develop- 
ment of this process also hinges 
on the awareness of the rank and 
file of the Congress about their 
party’s policies and programmes. 
All ‘these tasks demand that 
the entire Congress—from the 


leadership to the ranks—should 
have a clear and unified under- 
standing about the eonomic 


programme of the party. The 
en-point Programme, by itself, 
has almost outlived its purpose. 
The economic policy announce- 
ment in the Bombay session of 
the Congress was useful, but it 
was too unwieldy to set the 
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priorities. 

Meanwhile, the spectre of 
economic crisis, which is haunting 
the Government in recent weeks, 
demands that the party should be 
geared to appre riate political 
action that has to precede or 
accompany the necessary legis- 
lative or administrative measures 
to tone up the economy for a 
radical breakthrough. With the 
prospect of political alliance 
or understanding with the Left 
forces—as envisaged by the 
Kerala Coalition—it has become 
all the more necessary that the 
economic programme of the 
Congress today should under- 
score the common digits with the 
forces of the Left. Vague talks 
about commitment to socialism 
would not carry the party very 
far unless the concrete tasks fac- 
ing the transition to socialism are 
clearly spelt out. 

Such an economic programme 
will not only strengthen the com- 
mon links between the Congress 
and the Left but will also help to 
differentiate within the Cong- 
ress itself the forward-looking 
forces from those which still prefer 
to cling to the status quo. 

The Simla session of the Cong- 
ress therefore, should come out 
with a clear-cut economic pro- 
gramme that will not only meet 
the immediate exigency of comat- 
ting the economic stagnation but 
will also serve the long-term 

erspective of.taking the country 
tacos the travails of transition 
to a better social order. 
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- Indira 
Gandhi 
at 


Moscow 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


Wane Smt Indira Gandhi’s 
talks with Soviet leaders have 
brought the two countries closer, 
perhaps the most important out- 
come of her three-day visit— 
from the immediate point of view 
—is a more realistic assessment in 
Moscow of the Bangla Desh situa- 
tion. From the long-range a 

proach, the visit has paved the 
way for greater cooperation in 
many spheres, from economic 


The author is one of the Indian 
Journalists who covered the Prime 
Minister of India’s recent visit to the 
USSR. ' 
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activities to space research. On 
the whole the visit has been a 
greater success than anticipated. 

The Joint Statement issued 
at the end of the visit—which 
is more forthright in expression 
on many issues than is normally 
the case with such official pro- 
nouncements—as also the warmth 
of the reception accorded to 
Smt Gandhi and the observations 
made by the Soviet leaders on 
many issues reflect the closer un- 
derstanding between the two 
countries. 

As was expected, the Bangla 
Desh dominated the discussions 
between the Soviet leaders and 
Smt Gandhi. At the end of the 
talks, Moscow unambiguously 
expressed its appreciation of 
India’s stand. This distinct 
change in the Soviet attitude, 
needless to say, was due to the 
able and forthright exposition of 
New Delhi’s stand by the Prime 
Minister. 

The Soviet Union, it should 
be noted, has this time warned 
Pakistan in more definite terms 
and stated its own assessment of 
the events in Bangla Desh more 
clearly. It has also underscored 
the urgency of a “political solu- 
tion” based on “the wishes, the 
inalienable rights and lawful in- 
terests of the people of Kast 
Bengal”. Even on the question 
of return of the refugees, the 
emphasis is not only on credible 
guarantees of security but also on 
“safeguarding their honour and 
dignity”. e is no question 
of the issue being considered an 
“internal affair’ of Pakistan. 
Nor can the determination of the 
people of Bangla Desh to decide 
their own destiny be discounted 
any longer. ` 

The change in Moscow’s at- 
titude and its appreciation of 
India’s stand is clearly evident in 
the Joint Statement. The Soviet 
Union has, for the first time, ac- 
cepted the use of the expression 
“East Bengal” instead of East 
Pakistan in an official document. 
Besides, it has also conceded the 
fact that the exodus of the refugees 
to India stated as a result of the 
Pakistani Army’s action in March. 
This has been interpreted by ob- 
servers as condemnation by Mos- 
cow of the military junta’s action 
in Hast Bengal. It may also be 


noted that this is the first time 
that the Soviet Union has referred 
to the events in March. 

Besides conveying its apprecia- 
tion of India’s stand, the Soviet 
Union | also expressed its 
solidarity with it on the question 
ofthe Bangla Desh. At the Ban- 
quet given in honour of Smt 
Gandhi at the end of the first 
round of talks, the Soviet Prime 
Minister Kosygin called upon 
President Yahya Khan to take 
quickest possibi steps for a poli- 
tical solution. He also observed 
that it was impossible to justify 
the Pakistani action in Bast 
Bengal. 

Indian newsmen accompany- 
ing Smt Gandhi, at one stage, 
got the impression that the Soviet 
Premier might be looking upon 
Bast Bengal as an internal problem 
of Pakistan—though he empha- 
sised that democratic forces 
should decide the fate of the 
people—but later Mr Kosygin, 
on his own initiative, did not 
hesitate to come forward with 
the clarification that the USSR’s 
support could “never be enjoyed” 
by those who commit such atro- 
cities as had been Pe ted in 
East Bengal, and that her sympa- 
thies were with the “democratic 
forces of Pakistan’. It may be 
pointed out that on the same day, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko told the United Nations 
that the Bangla Desh was not a 
domestic problem of Pakistan. 
These statements prove beyond 
doubt that the Soviet Union’s 
assessment of the essence of the 
Bangla Desh situation tallied 
with that of India. 

Immediately after the signing 
of the friendship Treaty between 
the USSR and India, and especi- 
ally after the Swaran Singh- 
Gromyko Joint Communique, 
misgivings were expressed in 
certain quarters that the pact 
might restrain India from follow- 
ing a course of its own choice, 
particularly on the Bangla Desh. 
The latest pronouncements of the 
Soviet leaders have, if anything, 
eliminated the possibility of such 
apprehension. It has been clear-. 
ly stated in the Joint Statement 

t the Soviet Union takes into 
account Smt Gandhi’s statement 


(Continued on page 39) 
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IMF 
Failure 
Will 
Hit 
Third 
World 


M.S. N. MENON 


AS was expected, the IMF 
meeting on the dollar crisis 
was a failure. The meeting could 
only produce a watered down 
resolution under US inspiration 
on the need for a realignment of 
currency parities as early as 
possible. 

In the meantime, there will 
be no fixed parities; currencies 
will continue to float, the major 
nations trying to protect their 
interests as best as they can, while 
passing on into the streams of 
world trade much of? the ills of 
their own creation. As a result, 
the weaker nations will suffer 
more. The worst to suffer of 
course will be the developing 
countries. 

Though McNamara, the 
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World Bank Presiden v:ad: 
some noise about the pro sins of 
the Third world countrice, he pre- 
sent arrangement was airived at 
by the richer nations because 
they needed time sort out their 
problems in their best interests. 

It is obvious the American 
Administration is in no mood 
either to devalue the dollar or 
remove the new trade restrictions, 
particularly the 10 per cent 
surcharge. The two major 
conditions it has advanced for 
rescinding the 10 per cent sur- 
charge are acceptance by the 
major countries of a realign- 
ment of parities and the need 
for a general scaling down of 
trade barriers. If the current 
mood is any indication of the 
strength of resistance of the 
major capitalist countries—West 
Germany, Japan, France, Britain 
—to US pressure, then the crisis 
will continue for a long long time 
indeed. No major country is 
likely to allow its currency to 
appreciate much in terms of the 
dollar for fear of losing more 
in trade, 

This means the floating ex- 
change rate will not make any 
appreciable difference to the 
deficit in the US balance of pay- 
ments. Thusa stage is being set 
for a straight trade war between 
the US and the major capitalist 
countries. The US is expected 
to raise more trade barriers in 
the process. One of the first 
casualties of this war will be the 
operation of, the generalised 
system of preferences. 

The interests of the developed 
capitalist nations are not similar 


today. Japan, which has not 
exhausted its labour reserve, 
prefers. a continuing higher 


growth rate, higher exports and 
an undervalued yen. But West 
Germany, which has already 
come to depend on foreign 
labour, prefers a cooling off 
period, a slower growth rate, an 
easing of inflationary pressures, 
and perhaps a revalued mark, 
even if these mean less business 
profits, less exports and a lower 
standard of living. Similarly, 
Britain which has already a high 
ratio of unemployment and idle 
capacity, wants a higher growth 
rate, higher exports and an 
undervalued pound sterling. 


\ 


The US, on the other hand, 
stands as a separate category. It 
has to combine a higher growth 
rate with anti-inflationary 
measures, It has to step up 
exports while protecting itself by 
a tariff wal], It has to absorb 
the over six million unemployed 
at a time when business prospects 
are not good. In fact, the US 
is faced with a'dilemma that 
cannot be resolved except by 
cutting down overseas military 
expenditure which it has been try- 
ing to avoid for obvious reasons. 

The Wall Street Journal, the 
mouthpiece of US Big Business, 
admits that the US Government 
has dealt a heavy blow at the 
trading partners of the country 
and violated the system of tariff 
and trade agreements. Thc paper 
warned that the US measures 
would boomerang. 

The US is clearly trying to 
shift its troubles on to other 
nations, particularly to the 
weaker ones. This is clear from 
the discriminatory way the trade 
restrictions have been imposed. 
For example, while raw materials ` 
which are required to give a boost 
to the US economy, which by the 
way largely come from Third 
World countries, are exempt 
from surcharge, the exports of the 
Third world countries in other 
items will be penalised by the 10 
per cent surcharge. 

According to the latest GATT 
Report, though world trade in > 
1970 rose to an all-time record 
of 312.5 billion dollars, there was 
a deterioration in the terms of 
trade of the developing countries. 
It says that while continuing 
inflation in Westetn countries* 
eroded the purchasing power of 
Western loans to the developing 
countries, the rising interest rates 
added to the problem of debt 
servicing. The prospects for 1971 
are even bleaker, according to 
the Report, because of the 
monetary crisis and the end of 
the Kennedy Round of tariff 


, reductions. 


As a result, while the adverse 
terms of trade is already a serious 
problem to the developing count- 
ries, the adverse terms of pay- 
ments have added to their diffi- 
culties. The 10 per cent surcharge 
will mean extra expenses for the 
exporters of the developing 
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countries, for it will be levied not 
on f.o.b. prices but on the cif. 
prices which include transport 
and insurance costs, as well as 
expenses connected with unloa- 
ding at the port of destination. 
Already some of the shipping 
lines, which carry on trade with 
the East, have announced a five- 
per cent surcharge on their freight 
rates because of the “currency 
adjustment factor”. This is the 
direct result of a flexible exchange 
rate. And this practice is likely 
to spread to other agencies 
servicing foreign trade like credit 
institutions, insurance, etc. 
Already the meeting of the 
Group of 77 developing countries 
had expressed their serious con- 
cern over the new developments. 
India and several other countries 
spoke against the system of world 
trade and currency that is 
managed by the Rich Ten in 
their own interests. Whether the 
developing countries can forge 
the necessary unity of purpose 
and programme is not yet clear. 


Latin American Grievance 


The Latin Americans have 
perhaps the greatest grievance, 


for their export is oriented on the 


US economy. Hence the cynical 
observation offered as a conso- 
lation by the Washington Post 
that the Latin American coun- 
tries can pay back their debts 
now in cheaper dollars. The 
El Economista of Argentina 
pointed out that while US exports 
to Latin America increased by 
22 per cent in 1968-70, Latin 
American exports to the US 
increased only by 12 per cent. 
And Latin America, which keeps 
its currency reserves in dollars, 
stands to lose heavily by the 
dollar crisis. 

The Chairman of the Venez- 
uelan Banking Council has 
pointed out recently that all 
Latin American countries will be 
hit hard by the dollar crisis. 
Venezuela, which exports most of 
its oil to America, will now get 
less value for its oil. Argentina, 
which exports grain on a large 
scale to the US, will be equally 
affected. Mexico’s economists 
have already forecast that their 
economy would be seriously 
affected by the crisis. The Costa 
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Rican La Prensa Libre writes 
that Costa Rica will sustain a 
35,000,000 colon annual loss. 
The Latin Americans are 
already searching for solutions 
to their problems. La Prensa 


Libre, for instance, urges that. 


Latin America’s basic export 
transactions with European count- 
ries should be made in their 
currencies, rather than in dollars, 

The only relieving feature in 
this gloomy picture is that a 
number of Latin American coun- 
tries have diversified their trade 
and many have established 
trading relations with the socialist 
countries. Ifthe US trade restri- 
ctions bring about a further 
dispersal of Latin American 
trade, this is an outcome which 
they have greatly desired. 


Asia to be Hit 


As for Asia, the US trade 
restrictions will affect a wide 
range of economic interests, 
Already in 1970, exports to the 
USA from Malaysia, India and 
Indonesia have been conside- 
rably reduced. The new restri- 
ctions will cause a further slump. 
For example, India’s exports may 
fall by 15 per cent. Exports from 
Hongkong, Singapore, Thailand, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines are 
all expected to fall considerably. 

But the US at the same time 
wants to boost up its own ex- 
ports of surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts and the scale of goods from 
strategic stocks. For instance, 
the sales of rubber from Ameri- 
can strategic stocks, resumed by 


the US last month, have already 
done considerable damage to 
Asian rubber exporters. The 
losses suffered by Malaysia on 
this account is already consider- 
able. The declaration of emer- 
gency by the US has caused a 
further slump in the price of 
rubber. 

There is another aspect of 
this crisis which concerns Asia, 
and that is Japan’s reaction to 
its loss of American market by 
20 per cent. The young Asian 
nations will now be faced with 
aggressive Japanese competition, 
especially in products of the light 
industries. Already Japan has 
established a substantial market 
in Asia in these products during 
the last over three years. And 
Asia owes a great deal to Japan 
by way of debts. This has to 
be paid in yens and now that 
yen has appreciated Asia’s debt 
burden to Japan has increased. 

Africa’s major consideration 
at present appears to be not to 
allow a rise in gold price because 
it benefits South Africa directly. 
As for its trade, it is largely with 
Western Europe and Britain, 
mainly in raw materials. Of 
course a number of African coun- 
tries have increasing trade with 
the Socialist countries and to this 
extent are free from the vagaries 
of the capitalist market. .Though 
they are not immediately affected 
by the currency crisis, a trade 
war in the capitalist world will 
adversely affect their external 
trade, especially of those coun- 
tries which are associated with 
the Common Market. 
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Behind > 
Tokyo- | 
Washington 
Tension 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


pem all the fanfare over 

Emperor Hirohito’s meeting 
with President Nixon, today 
Tokyo is attaching primary atten- 
tion to the question of how to 
curb the st 


these two long-standing partners 
should be seen in President Nixon’s 
steps to normalise relations with 
{ Peking, his decision to visit China 
and Washington’s economic 
measures which are having a 
baneful effect on the state of 

Japan’s economy and trade. 
It goes without saying that the 
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first shock resulting from, the 
Washington-Peking rapproche- 
ment has had the most powerful 
impact on Prime Minister Sato, 
since it concerns not only 
relations with Japan’s closest 
neighbour but also pertains in 
full measure to Japanese-American 
relations which form the basis of 
the entire home and foreign 
policy of the Bacio Japanese 
Government. State Depart- 
ment fears—wrote the Wall Street 
Journal (August 20) in this con- 
nection—that President Nixon 
has placed his old Japanese friend 
in an extremely difficult situation. 
The paper even went so far to say 
that Prime Minister Sato might 
have to resign in the autumn, 
that is, a year before his term 
of office expires, because he has 
lost prestige in his ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party. 

And it is in this nervous 
atmosphere that the representa- 
tives of the two countries had to 
convene the Eighth session of the 
American-Japanese Trade and 
Economic Committee which was 
held on September 9-10 in 
Washington. If one tries to read 
between the lines of the official 
text of the joint communique 
issued by the session, the meet- 
ingin Washington left much to 
be desired from the point of view 
of a “friendly and frank atmos- 
phere”. 

And the heads of the two 
delegations—US State Secre- 
tary William Rogers and Japanese 
Foreign Minister Fukuda—were 
forced to admit this fact. Speaking 
at a news conference held at the 
State Department on September 
11 they pointed out t the 
existing differences in American- 
Japanese relations, differences 
not only of an economic but of 
a political nature as well, prevent- 
ed the delegations from achieving 
a rapprochement on a number of 
issues, among them the question 
of Japanese “co.sponsorship” of 
the erican resolution aimed 
at retaining for Taiwan its UN 
seat. Mr Fukuda noted that this 
question is still being examined 
by the Japanese Government. 

According to press reports, 
even in the economic sphere the 
Japanese and American delega- 
tions pursued different aims: 
the Japanese were striving for the 


speedy removal of the 10 per 
cent Tar surcharge, while the 
Americans were urging a revalua- 
tion of the yen advantageous 
to the United States. But neither 
of these problems was solved. 

However, well-informed West- 
ern observers claim that the Ame- 
rican delegation, exploiting the 
Japanese anxiety to get rid of the 
10 per cent import surcharge 
as quickly as possible, succeeded 
in getting a very important con- 
cession from Tokyo the essence of 
which is as yet being kept secret. 
Baltimore Sun apparently € 
precisely this in mind when it 
wrote that both sides strove to 
exert pressure on each other and 
that the United States tried to 
secure concessions aimed at im- 
proving the American balance of 
payment at the expense of Japan. 

By what means is the United 
States trying to improve its balance 
of payment? , 

A clear-cut answer to this 
question was provided by the 
New York Times on September 10 
in an article which pointed out. 
that in an attempt to reduce the 
liabilities of its balance of pay- 
ment the American Administra- 
tion was increasingly urging 
Japan to buy more American 
military equipment and help 
cover the expenses connected 
with the upkeep of American 
troops in Japan. American 
Congressmen seemed to complain 
that Japan is trying “‘to get a free 
tide” on the question of defence 
and that such a wealthy industrial 
power as Japan could well afford 
to shoulder her defence burden 
on her own. 

It should be noted that there 
also exist long-standing differen- 
oes between the United States and 
Japan on the question of how 
they should share the military and 
economic burden in Asia. The 
Americans hold that during the 
twenty-six years that have passed 
since the end of World War I 
Japan has been engaged in an 
“obstacle-race without any 
obstacles”, that is, has been 
freely developing its economy 
without showing any concern for 
defence. In this connection the 
US News and World Report 
(August 30) wrote:. “The US 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


The 
Dividend 
‘Drain. 


M. D. NALAPAT 


ERE below will be found excerpts from the balance- 
Pies of three large alien companies, Goodyear 
Tyres Ltd (US), Hindustan Lever Ltd (Anglo- 
Dutch) and Britannia Biscuit Co Ltd (UK). 

I doubt that officials in the Industrial Develop- 
ment Ministry have seen anything unusual in these 
balance-sheets. Unusual from the point of view of: 

(a) The assumption that these companies are 
in India mainly because they aid our development. 

(b) That a prudent Board of Directors will 
conserve the Company’s funds in bad times and will 
not fritter it away from the Company’s hands. 

These three Companies have falsified both these 
assumptions. i : 

We.note that while sales have declined in 1970 
over 1969 and the contribution paid to the Govern- 
ment in the form of Excise Duties and Taxation has 
fallen by Rs 1.51 crores, the dividend paid to the 
(foreign) shareholders has more than doubled in 
amount, from Rs 44 lakhs in 1969 to Rs 120 lakhs 
in 1970—exactly twice its net profit! 
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This is what I would call the Dividend Drain—a 
needless squandering of our resources to overseas 
principals. 

The Industrial Development Ministry should have 
had a lot of questions to ask Goodyear: On what 
basis has the dividend paid been doubled? It is be- 
cause the Company is more interested in taking out 
wealth from the country than putting it in ? 

However, Goodyear is not alone in this game. 
There are other, spectacular cases which 
deserve attention. Let me note down just two more 
of these. 

Hindustan Lever is 85 per cent owned by Unilever, 
the Anglo-Dutch fats and oils combine, and has a 
dominant position in respect to give essential com- 
modities. 

We see two interesting facts: 

(1) The Company has a very high turnover on a 
small capital base (which has remained static for years, 
with no major additions for the last five years). And 
it is the capital base which is the country’s source of 


gain. 

(2) On this thin base it has made (and repatria- 
ted) substantial amounts of profit over the last few 
decades. 

There is, again, the interesting phenomenon of 
the Dividend payable to the (85 per cent alien) Com- 
pany’s shareholders absorbing a substantial propor- 
tion of its funds—almost the whole of Hindustan 
Lever’s net profit has been eaten away by the increased 
amount paid out as dividend despite lower profits. 

A lot of foolish economists (myself included) 
have been crying for Indianising the management of 
these alien companies, in the hope that patriotic feel- 
ings on the part of Indian managers would make them 
resist anything that sacrifices the interests of the 
Indian branch of a Group for the benefit of the over- 
seas principals. The Lever experience shows how 
wrong we were in not insisting even then on the only 
solution to this problem: Indianisation, not of mana- 
gement, but of ownership. 

Of the eight members of the Hindustan Lever 
Board, only two are aliens — the Vice-chairman, 
D.F. Webb, and the Commercial Director, T.G. 
Boeer. Of course, these two virtually control the 
Company, Webb being in-charge of the Marketing 
and Sales operations, and Boeer looking after Finance. 
But if our earlier theory were correct, the other Mem- 
bers, Mathias, ey Banerjee, Varadarajan, Tho- 
mas, and Rajadhyaksha, would have fought against 
gifting away a larger slice of a smaller cake to Un- 
ilever. Their acquiescence proves many things. 

Incidentally, the attitude of Morarji et al can be 
seen in their appointing the Indian Chairman of the 
alien Metal Box Company, as a Director of the Re- 
serve Bank! The present Government is, fortunately, 
better aware of real conditions. 

We will now turn to the last example, the Britan- 
nia Biscuit Co., manufacturers of bread and biscuits. 
Are these complex industries in which Indian com- 
panies could never gain the know-how needed to 

- produce the product ? This is supposed to be the 
only rational ae pate for allowing this Company 
to continue and expand. 

We see some interesting facts from Table: C 
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(a) Taxation has declined by half over the year, 
from Rs 1.50 crores to Rs 0.73 crores. The direct 
take of the Government therefore fell by Rs 0.77 
crore. 

(b) As a consequence of lower taxation (which 
has fallen most disproportionately to the mild fall 
in sales and Gross Profit) the Net Profit of the Com- 
pany rose to Rs 1.14 crores from Rs 0.96 crore. 

(c) Despite the Net Profit rising only by 18 per 
cent the Dividend paid rose by double that, by 35 
percent. The Exchequer’s loss is therefore the foreign 
shareholder’s gain. 

It is high time that a probe on the lines of Hazari 
and Dutt was condu on how such aberrations 
can continue and how these can be wiped out. I 
would suggest that a panel to probe into this affair 
be ily constituted . 

e Industrial Development Ministry, one pre- 
sumes, is interested less in the Industrial Development 
of the West than in the Development of India. 
record, however, does not bear such an observation 
out. 

I would suggest that (1) we begin drafting new 
provisions to ensure that the Dividend announced 


A 
GOODYEAR TYRES LTD 


(In Rupees crores) 





1970 1969 
Sales 25.3 28.7 
Gross Profit 1.9 3.5 
Taxation 0.69 1.41 
Depreciation 0.58 0.61 
Excise Duty 5.6 7.19 
Net Profit 0.6 1.48 
DIVIDEND 1.2 0.44 

(478%) (173%) 


Source: Commerce, August 7, 1971. 
B 
HINDUSTAN LEVER LTD 


(In Rupees crores) 





1970 1969 
Net Sales 119.21 108.79 
Gross Profit 6.40 7.18 
Taxation Prov. 2.96 3.31 
Depreciation 1.03 0.90 
Net Profit 2.41 2.97 
DIVIDEND 2.02 1.85 
Paid-up CAPITAL 14.45 11.56 





Source: Economic and Political Weekly, May 
15, 1971. 
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bears some reasonable relation to net profits. Other- 
wise, Companies like Goodyear will continue to whit- 
tle down their Indian Company’s reserves by forcing 
it to pay twice it’s net profits as dividend. 

(2) Further; we should ensure that Indian investors 
participate in the ownership of these Companies, so 
that a large slice of the Dividend given will remain 
within the country. 

C 


BRITANNIA BISCUIT CO LTD 


(In Rupees crores) 








1971 1970 
Net Sales 17.38 17.85 
Gross Profit 2.11 2.73 
Taxation Prov. 0.73 1.50 
Depreciation 0.24 0.27 
Net Profis 1.14 0.96 
DIVIDEND 0.42 0.31 





Source: Economic and Political Weekly, July 
3, 1971. 


(3) We should ensure that no Company should 
be allowed to deplete its reserves. It should be made 
to put by at least 30 per cent of its net profits as re- 
serves, more if it is operating in a core industry. ` 

Before moving on it would be interesting to see 
the record of an Indian company in building up its 
financial strength through prudent financial policy. 
This company is TELCO, which has established it- 
self as a quality leader in the vehicle market. 

We see that: 

(a) Sales of the Company rose substantially, 
ae to almost a doubling of the Company’s Net 

rofit. 

(b) Despite this, the Dividend amount was in- 
creased only fractionally, by Rs 14 lakhs. 

It is time to make such financial soundness cum- 

pulsory, especially if the Company concerned is in a 
core sector. In this case, the rise in profits should 
be reflected in increased outlay on capacity expansion, 
ote the country has more of the goods it urgently 
needs. 
This would be one way of ensuring that any rise 
in prices of a key product would lead eventually to 
greater supplies of that product. This would hardly 
be the case if Companies followed the Goodyear 
example. 

Preventing the outflow of a firm’s capital is a part 
of the solution to a larger problem—that of trying 
to ensure the maximum redirection of our financial 
resources towards productiye ends. 

This has been repeated by me several times (see, 
for example, Mainstream January 10, 1970 or National 
Herald, May 14, 1971), but the latest example showing 
that we have not yet learnt the lesson is demonstrated 
by the indifference of the Government towards the 
question of whether the former Banking companies 
(that were taken over in 1969) dispose of their com- 
pensation funds productively or not. 
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D 


TATA ENGINEERING AND 
LOCOMOTIVE CO LTD 


(In Rupees crores) 





i 1970-71 1970-71 

Net Sales 126.00 91.12 
Gross Profit 14.22 9.36 
Depreciation 7.49 6.62 
Taxation Prov. t 2.70 oo 
Net Profit 4.03 2.74 
DIVIDEND E 2.08 E 1.94 
P 0.27 P 0.27 





Source: Etonomic and Political Weekly, August . 
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The Companies submitted several proposals to 
their shareholders to utilise their compensation funds 
in participating in the growth of Indian Companies 
engaged in essential lines of manufacture, Companies 
like TELCO and ATUL. In the absence of strong 





1. Educational Facilities : 


2. Economic Development Facilities : 


posted in each district. 
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DIRECTORATE OF HARIJAN AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE, UTTAR PRADESH 


IS 
Serving Backward Sections of the Society by proving 


Free education, Stipends and Non-recurring Assistance, Hostel and Library 
facilities to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Denotified Tribes and Back- 
_ ward Classes; Ashram Type Schools for Denotified and Scheduled Tribes. 


Grants-in-aid for development of Cottage Industries and Agriculture to 
Scheduled Castes, Denotified Tribes and Scheduled Tribes, Pilot Project for 
Scheduled Tribes and Industrial Estates at suitable centres. 


3. Health, Housing aud other Facilities : 
Grants for construction of Houses and Drinking Water Projects to 
Scheduled Castes, Denotified Tribes and Scheduled Tribes. 


4. Institute for Pre-coaching for Competitive Examinations for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes at Allahabad. ~ 


For details please contact the Directorate of Harijan and Social Welfare, 
Tikra House, Lucknow or the District Harijan and Social Welfare Officer 


Government approval many of these schemes are 
being abandoned, 

As nationalisation and compensation appear to be 
becoming more popular, the Government should 
pay attention to what will be done with the funds paid 
over as compensation. These funds should be in- 
vested in such a manner that they would do at least as 
much national economic good as when they were 
looked in the Companies taken over. This produc- 
tive investment of funds is, for instance, the reason for 
the powerful development thrust generated in Japan 
during the Meiji Era. 

I will end this brief note by -recapitulating the 
main points made herein: ; 

(a) There has been a substantial erosion of re- 
serves through payment of unjustifiably large amounts 
of dividend by alien Companies. 

(b) A comprehensive enquiry should be made 
on the effects of foreign companies on the economy, 
particularly those dealing in consumer goods. _ 

(c) Steps should be taken to see that Companies, 
particularly in the core sector, pursue sound financial 
policies to pave the way for self development. 

(d) We should ensure that our resources are uti- 
lised in such a manner as will create productive ex- 
pansion. 
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Administrative 
Elite 

and 

: Education 

in 

India 


K. TIKKU 


A PMINISTRATIVE capabilities and efficacy of govern- 
mental apparatus are essential requisites for sus- 
‘tained development anywhere but they are more im- 
porani in developing countries dedicated to nation- 
uilding. 


The bureaucracy in a developing country is of 
extraordinary importance. It is an instrument of 
change, development and, modernization, and at the 
_ Same time, contributes to the continuity of political 

order. The administrative elite helps in polanie a 
national consciousness and also mobilises public 
opinion for cooperation. In essence, the bureau- 
cracy in developing countries, plays a dominant 
role in determining th ethos, the quality and structure 
.of life for the people. The bureaucratic institutions 
and procedures have the capacity to frustrate or in- 
novate human development. P 

The challenge. of humaneness along with ration- 


Dr. Tikku is on the staff of- Indian Institute of Advanced 
- Study, Simla. 2 
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ality has, therefore, to. be faced by the officials who 
direct the course of developmental bureaucracy in 
these countries. 


I 


[pow is considered to be a fortunate country 
among the new nations for having inherited from 
the British rule a very efficient and rational adminis- 
trative system. Under the British in India, this 
bureaucracy was an administrative agency and in a 
sense non-political; essentially a structure oriented 
to police, tax collection and regulatory functions. 
But the basic purpose of this civil service was political 
—to rule and govern the country in the interests of 
the British. Indians who joined the service later 
were loyal to the British Empire and assisted the 
British in keeping India in subjection. 

After Independence in 1947, the Indian bureau- 
cracy at the Central, State and local levels became a 
political force. Indian politicians are now the heads 
of the Ministries for which they have political as well 
as administrative nsibilities. But the adminis- 
trative system left behind by the British has remained 
and still dominates India’s administrative arrange- 
ments and practices. Much of what has happened 
in India since Independence, in formulating and 

ing out policies, lies in the genius and attitudes 
of thes administrators-cum-politicians. This ruling 
elite is important now not only for taking major 
governmental and administrative decisions and mana- 
gement of public affairs. They also shape the dis- 
tribution of power in the society. They take decisions 
which serve the interests of particular classes of people 
and help to sustain the power and dominance of these 
classes. In fact, they have been engaged in many 
ways of reconstruction in the nation. In the words 
of Rajni Kothari, “the leadership did not simply in- 
corporate the administrative services inthe new system, 
rather they turned over the initiative for future re- 
construction to the entrenched bureaucracy. Con- 
sequently almost all the changes necessary for poli- 
tical and economic development have been adminis- 
tered through the structure of the public bureau- 
ctacy...all this and much more has been handled 
through the extension and eldboration of the pre- 


independence administrative frame-work”. (Rajni 
Kothari: Politics in India, pp 140-41) i 
After the transfer of power from the British to the 


Indian hands, Indian political and administrative elite 
had the responsibility to create an institutional ap- 
paratus capable of converting popular» will into 
actions. In the a for development and nation- 
building they had the vital role of stimulating growth 
and public life. The crucial question is, what kind 
of eik have sustained their engagements and at- 
tempts at nation-building and administrative deve- 
lopment? Has the despotic administrative apparatus 
been transformed into a democratic system sustained 
by the values of equality, justice and equity? 
India is committed to achieve a rapid rate of deve- 
lopment through democratic processes. In order to 
involve the administration in development processes, 
the Congress Government has attempted to trans- 
form the old administrative system and procedures 
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to meet the new developmental needs and require- 
ments. The central problem of administration for 
the government has in this literal sense been “to 
accommodate the past with modern present”. 

The rational adjustment of administrative appara- 
tus that has been made sible, has not, however, 
strengthened processes of change and good govern- 
ment needed for nation-building. The tradition of 
rationality, independent spirit and pride that in the 
past made Indian Civil Service a model of colonial 
administration, was no longer relevant to Indian 
needs, in view of the role that the administration 
was required to play now. The pattern of adminis- 
trative change that has come about has not so far 
moulded the traditional administrative techniques 
and controlsin India. “‘...administrative structures 
built up during the colonial period to rule rather has 
to respond to political forces, have yet to be trans- 
formed into instruments of popular representative 
politics,” says Shanti Kothari and Ramasharay 
Roy in their work, Relations between Politicians and 
Admivistrators at the District level (p16). 

In fact, the forces of political development were 
not well related to administrative growth and in- 
novation. Yet the relation between the adminis- 
trative system and the total political system in 
India is very close and unless a “constructive synthesis” 
between the two takes place, conditions for reform 
remain poor. In my view, the bureaucracy in India 
has been inadequate as an agent of change and in- 
novation because it has inherited too many character- 
istics from the past. The transformation of this old 
system into new developmental administration re- 
quires an appropriate system of education, training, 
preii, irecting of the youth and administrative 
cadres. 

The leading question that demands attention on 
two problems are, to what extent dogs the education 
on and training of the youth in India facilitate 

e development of flexible administrative channels 
and frameworks and the creation of value systems 
relevant to the direction and ipo of democracy and 
development in the country. first problem is a 
conflict about institutional structures and the second 
is a conflict of values. 

Political development, change and nation-build- 
ing in India did not follow up just by inheriting a 
competent Civil Service. The administrative and 
authoritarian structures of government had to be re- 
lated to the new political forces—political forces that 
could make meaningful a people’s feeling of associa- 
tion with its polity. 

The basic’ structure of the bureaucratic system 
that was inherited has not changed but it has deve- 
loped a new form. It has had to adapt itself to the 
pressures of new forces. It has changed in its com- 
position—the best recommended from the universi- 
ties no longer g into government services because 
these are not best-paid careers, they are more 
attracted to the professions and business. Many of 
those who join the services do so not because they 
have aptitude for administrative work but because 
they desire stability and prestige. In many cases, it 
is the parents who ey that their children should 
enter into this profession. 
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On tbe eve of independence, the public services 
constituted a centralized burane this inherited 
framework was an asset, but hierarchically organised 
and largely aloof from the masses. The tone and 
outlook of this administration was conservative and 
paternalistic. The demands on the traditional func- 
tions of administration in India became strenuous 
after Independence. Government activity expanded 
and the role of bureaucracy was enlarged, for one 
thing, due to the adoption of public planning on a 
large scale. Public planning is a flexible activity 
and in a developing democracy like India, co-ordina- 
tion of Public policy for planning purposes is essenti- 
ally a continuous process of political and administra- 
tive decisions. 

With the expansion of Government activity, 
the bureaucracy in India at all levels, from the cen- 
tral to the village, has become involved in politics. 
Government officials have lost the kind of status and 
freedom of independent action they had in the past, 
while their power and influence have become far 
more persuasive in many different ways. The ser- 
vices in India have unlimited potential and possibi- 
lities for planning and executing programmes and 
taking decisions, yet they also face the greatest chal- 
lenge of modernization and nation-building and the 
obstacles that make administrative reform difficult. 

In India unlike other developing countries, nation- 
building has encountered serious difficulties not over 
the problem of establishing open politics or a com- 
petent Civil Service but for the capacity and vitality 
of administrative operations and of popular politics 
working together.* Administrative development has 
to be responsive to the political forces in the society 
and related to the processes of political mobilization. 
The politician and the administrator have to develop 
the tradition of working together. on the contrary, 
the political changes and the new forces that have 
came into being have not been accompanied by struc- 
tural changes within the administrative system and 
the institutional structure. Secondly, attitudinal 
changes suitable to value commitments and nation- 
building goals have not taken place. 


s H 


T™ education system plays a decisive part in re- 

cruitment to Proiastons elites. The education 
system is more than a hundred years old in India, 
and in many ways it is outdated. The professionals 
who hold responsible positions and offices are pro- 
ducts of this education system. Itis the educational 
institution that equip them morally and mentally to 
play future roles. The educational institutions do 
not only recruit and educate people but also allocate 


*This has been put thus by Ralph Braibanti: “The direct 
confrontation of newly enfranchised masses with crucial politi- 
cal issues hardly seems possible in systems were elite percep- 
tions and mass perceptions of architectonics are in disparate 
stages of development, i.c., in a torn or multi-furcated society. 
Such direct confrontation would be likely to result in a demand 
conversion crisis. The public bureaucracy is the principal insti- 
tution for the conversion of such demands after they have 
been processed by electoral and legislative institutions. Herein 
lies its relationship with the whole political system.” (Ralph 
Braibanti Political and Administrative Development, (P 82—83). 
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them values and transform them by imposing on them 
their culture and styles of life. The culture of the 
scholars, colleges and universities which train the 
recruits is of vital importance to the character of this 
future elite. The quality of the Indian services and 
the manner in which they operate depends funda- 
mentally on the standards and nature of education 
in the country. The political elite in any society will 
have a tendency to manipulate attitudes for political 
purposes that may endanger the development of a 
creative and innovational. personality pattern so 
essential fora developing democracy. This danger 
can be minimised by the influence of education and 
administrative socialisation that emphasize the quali- 
ties of independent and creative dunking The spread 
of adequate education is also an effective means by 
which class and status consciousness—rigid and 


hierarchical social divisions—can be eroded and the - 


power of authority counter-balanced. 

The existing educational establishments are a 
part of larger institutional system in India. The 
attitudes of the educated or semi-educated toward 
work, politics and society are rooted in the social 
structure in general, but closely linked with the exis- 
ting education system. The nature of these insti- 
tutions has remained hierarchical and authoritarian. 
The emphasis has been on increasing the volume of 
resources and facilities rather than making qualitative 
changes in the content of the education imparted. 

Modernization and democratic development of 
the country required not only the imparting of skills 
but a better use of resources and skills so that the 
abilities and attitudes of the people would fit into 
the processes of change. Education at the higher 
level has created a sense of false dignity and superio- 
rity among the educated, which in other words, is 
mis-education in terms of its human usefulness. 

Education in India makes le alienated from 
their society, inhuman towards their subordinates 
and inferiors, and at the same time an academic 
degree determines the legitimacy of a person to en- 
joy advantages and privileges. The educated people 
do not generally identify their ambitions with the 
nations striving for development and prea: Edu- 
cation will continue to play a poor role in the country 
unless it is oriented to be an instrument for creating 
enlightened self-interest, democratic and public 
consciousness and exist not merely to give degrees to 
individuals for developing their power of manipula- 
tion and exploitation in order to increase their incomes 
and raise their levels of living. The purpose of edu- 
cation in democratic India should be to develop a 
democratic political culture, to humanise the relations 
between different classes and groups of people and to 
reach toward a higher level of human existence 

The Indian leadership has recognised the impor- 
tance of education and an educated citizen as neces- 
sary for social, economic and political development. 
The Constitution of India hold out the goals of pro- 
viding free and compulsory education for all children 
upto the age of 14. States have been given the major 
responsibility for educational programmes at all pre- 
university levels, while the Central Government 
has focused its attention on raising the standards and 
quality of higher education. The educational targets 
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of the three Five Year Plans completed so far have. 
not been entirely achieved, but educational facilities 
extended so far have raised the literacy rate to thirty 
per cent. The planning experience and programme 
operation have made clear by now the persisting 
needs for improving the quality and usefulness of 
education and its impact on developmental adminis- 
tration. The importance of education for nation- 
building has recieved a new momentum. “The 
welfare, the progress, the security, and even the very 
survival of this great country depends on what we do 
in education in the next five to ten years.” says 
J.P. Naik (Education in the Fourth Plan, p 15). 

Problems of tradition, heirarchical and status- 
otientated bureaucarcy, low morale and motivation 
and inadequate training of youth and the educated 
unemployed have made the tasks of national recons- 
truction difficult. An adequate national pattern of 
education must contribute effectively towards to the 
realisation of solving these problems. Education 
will also absorb and satisfy the demands of rising 
expectations of youth who have became both im- 
patient and frustrated. No doubt, the country’s. 
size and complexity make the task of educational 
and administrative reform difficult. But efforts 
have so far been inadequate, confused and misplaced 
because structural weaknesses have often been 
neglected by the reformers. Theoretical concern 
has to be accompanied by concern about the impact 
of institutions in their socio-psychological context. 
Constitutions and documents do not govern the 
behaviour of the elite or the masses—people act and 
react as human beings and depend on working en- 
vironments for motivation and impetus. 

The modernization of India’s steel-frame burea- 
ctacy involves a process of structural transformation 
and radical nature. These trans- 
formations do involve conflicts and hence require, 
major adjustments by the individuals and groups 
who make up a society. Education can play a use- 
ful role and help people to created, fit, adjust and 
integrate new role of the system, and can contain the 
conflicts created by the rapid changes. Realisation 
of the goals of nation-building, therefore, calls for 
a drastic overhaul of the Indian system of education, 
recruitment and training. 

Indian leadership has encouraged public debate 
and expressed concern about educational reform in 
India; and on many occasions, public committees 
and commissions have been formed to investigate 
the ways and means of educational reforms. But 
the main reforms of the inherited system proposed, 
remain largely unaccomplished. One of the recent 
steps toward educational reform has been the esta- 
blishment of the Education Commission in 1964 
under the chairmanship of D.S. Kothari. The docu- 
ment published by this Commission holds out pro- 
mise for reform in the entire education system. The 
authors of the Report have stated that’’...it becomes 
evident that the present system of education, designed 
to meet the needs of an imperial administration with- 
in the limitations set by a feudal and traditional society 
will need radical changes if it is to meet the purposes 
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AFRICA’S PARTING OF THE WAYS 
a ee 


When 
Talk 

is 
Treachery 


TOUSSAINT 


“A new and controversial course for Black Africa has 
been charted by Ivory Coasts President Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny, who no longer sees South Africa 
as a country to be shunned, but as a powerful 
neighbour who can help the continent towards 
economic maturity and greater political maturity.” 


The Johannesburg Star, November 4, 1970, 


Tm has been little or. no attempt to explain 
how or why this new vision of South Africa 
suddenly arises. Is it heavenly inspiration? The 
sudden falling off of scales from the formerly blind 
eyes of all Africa? 

All'that we are told is that the ageing gentleman 
suddenly—near the end of a long political career— 


With the controversy over the recont visit to South Africa 
by President Banda of Malawi, it is useful to know the point 
of view of progressive opinion in Africa on the question of 
relations with South Africa. This contribution is taken from 
the well-known quarterly, The African Communist, No 45, 
second quarter, 1971. 
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discovers that “...the time has come for African 
nations to take reality into account”; that arms 
embargoes against South Africa and the severing of 
diplomatic link are “‘tragic and ridiculous”; and that 
by dialogue with white supremacist South Africa, 
there could be achieved that which sixty years of 
dialogue and political campaigning by South Af.ica’s 
black majority had failed signally to achieve, “...a 
relude to the Blacks and Whites in South Africa 
iving together like brothers.” 

We could'leave the gentleman in this fools 
paradise of his own making if he spoke for himself 
alone. But within days, his new vision of apartheid 
being exorcised -miraculously by some quiet confi- 


, dential chats with South Africa’s racialist cabinet was 


echoed in one vein or another by several other 
African political leaders. Prime Minister Busia of 
Ghana thought “...we can gets mewhere with a 
dialogue”. Sir Dawda Jawara of Gambia, offering 
Bathurst as a port for South African planes and 
flagships, declared that “‘...we do not practise apar- 
theid in reverse”. Other leaders of states in the 
French-speaking bloc followed up—-Gabon, Dahomey 
—with in:pired statements from the usual “well-infor- 
med sources” in Togo, Upper Volta and Niger adding 
their own Governments to the clacque. Followed 
finally, naturally, by Leabua Jonathan of Lesotho. 

. Boigny’s proposals for a dialogue with white 
South Africa cannot be dismissed as a personal 
aberration. The speed with which his suggestions 
were seized upon and applauded elsewhere in Africa 
makes it clear that they have been discussed before, 
and even suggest that the whole thing was a well- 
prepared diplomatic manoeuvre. 

The main current of support for the idea of a 
dialogue with Vorster came from countries still very 
susceptible to pressure, both economic and financial, 
from France whose former colonial bords have 
never been completely eliminated. Was Boigny in 
fact speaking for the Ivory Coast? Or for France? 

“Ivory Coast’s desire for a new form of relation- 
ship with South Africa is understood to have the full 
support of France’s President, Mr Pompidou,” writes 
the Rand Daily Mail’s own correspondent in Paris. 
“Some circles in Paris even claim that President Hou- 
phouet Boigny’s policy has been master-minded by 
Mr Pompidou personally.... France is known to be 
anxious to maintain her valuable arms contracts with 
South Africa.” 

No doubt. The trade in armaments is shown by 
recent French figures to be the fastest growing sector 
of the French economy, and now a fundamental 
part of her foreign trade. Not all of this, of course, 
is with South Africa, though precisely how much 
has not been revealed. What is known is that, since 
Britain’s Labour Government placed an embargo on 
the shipment of arms to South Africa, France has 
moved in to become the chief supplier of the Republic, 
whose arms expenditure continues to grow from year 
to year. French arms, itisknown, are of all type, 
both those which could be said to be most suitable 
for major military operations against foreign armies, 
and those whose main suitability is for action inter- 
nally against guerillas or insurgents. It is, it would 
appear, precisely because France is anxious to 
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maintain this trade, that those African statesmen 
who still take their cue from the Quai d’ Orsay 
are—for the first time—publicly breaking with the 
policy of isolating South Africa, and calling for 
a “dialogue” whose only outcome can be to end 
South Africa’s isolation, and start the apartheid 
regime back on the road to international rehabilita- 
tion. 

The timing of this volte face has been dictated 
perhaps more by Britain than by France. For 
during the years in which France has risen to first 
place in the ranks of arms traffickers with South 
Africa, she has managed to keep a foot in both 
camps—pursuing a policy presented simultaneously 
as friendship and trade with white South Africa, 
and as fraternity and aid to anti-apartheid black 
Africa. If South Africa has resented the so-called 
“community” of France with African states which 
followed the OAU policy of isolating South Africa, 
there was little she could do about it. 


Arms for Apartheid 


The Heath Government in Britain has changed 
the picture. Britain is clearly set on the Tory course 
of resuming arms traffic with South Africa, and 
notice has thus been served on France that Britain 
is about to try and recapture the French share of 
the lucrative South African trade. Both these 
imperial countries are now dedicated to preserving 
their own economic position by furthering the traffic 
in armaments. Both of them will stop at nothing to 
win the lucrative South African monopoly. 
At the Commonwealth Conference, Heath has 
shown how far the British capitalist class is pre- 
pared to go in this struggle. They are ready to 
shake up, if need be to shatter the Commonwealth 
and to drive its African member states out of its 
ranks. They are ready to defy the UN resolution 
calling for an arms embargo, and to override what 

~is clearly a majority opinion against the trade in 
their own country. 

These political posturings in Conference are not 
the main issue; they are just the preliminaries, open- 
ing the way fora real sales-drive to elbow France 
out of its present position. 

In that drive, Britain starts with several advan- 
tages. Not just the tradition of Anglo-South African 
arms cooperation; not just continuing naval agree- 
ments and treaties on the Simonstown base; not just 
that Britain is South Africa’s main customer for her 
large agricultural exports. But more importantly, 
Heath is counting on his Commonwealth Conference 
performance. He will have shown that Britain, 
when it wishes to, can brow-beat black Africa into 
submission or into silence; that in the moments of 
import in history, Britain calls the tune to which 


even the formally independent members of the: 


former British Empire can be made to dance. 

_ _, Tn a sense, Mr Heath’s intransigent and truculent 
rejection of all Zambia’s, Tanzania’s and Nigeria’s 
objections to the British resumption of arms sales 
has been a demonstration to Vorster that South 
Africa needs Britain for more than just armaments. 
She needs Britain to help police anti-apartheid 
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Africa. 

Against this demonstration, France has been 
driven to a counter-bid. To rely on the allegedly 
superior military capacities of the Mirage fighter is 


not enough—not in the miilitary-political realms ~ 


where such decisions are taken after generals have 
made their purely military assessments. Heath has 
put in Britain’s bid. The French ruling class must 
now counter-bid, or lose their stake. Britain has 
shown that she can brow-beat, perhaps dragoon the 
African members of the Commonwealth. France 
will have to do better. She will haye to show that 
she can command the members of the so-called 
French Community in Africa, even to the extent of 


, making them bow the knee to the Vorster regime, 


and start appealing for “a dialogue”. It isa scene 
reminiscent of the old slave days—the captives 
dragged manacled and bound behind the chariots to 
be surrendered to the imperial victors. But there are 
differences. Once the captives were dragged unwil- 
lingly, protesting, screaming. Boigny and his cohort 
come willingly, without any attempt at resistance. 
Appropriately for such craven creatures, they are not 
delivered up before the populace ata great imperial 
triumph, but are merely traded across the boardroom 


` 


tables in the great market halls of Pretoria—appro- ` 


priate centre for a 20th century trade in slaves. 
There are differences, true. But the essential con- 
tent remain the same. Imperialism is once again 
selling the people of Africa to the slavers in order to 
fill its own coffers. 


Choosing the Future 


It is easier to understand the motive of Britain 
and France than those of the African politicians and 
statesmen who campaign for new “dialogue” 
preparatory to a negotiated surrender to 
white South Africa. When the first such surrender 
of modern times was made by Kaiser Matanzima 
in South Africa’s own Transkei region, it was possi- 
ble for one to understand even if not to forgive. 
There were then only two possible courses for the 


Transkei in its agony of deepening poverty, of grow- | 


ing landlessness, of galloping erosion and exhaustion 
of the soil which is its chief natural asset; only two 
possible courses which might end the peoples’ total 
subjection to Pretoria’s “Native Affairs Department” 
and total exclusion from every citizen or civil right. 
One course was to enter into a long and demanding 
battle to smash the apartheid state from within, and 
thus open up the opportunity for the Transkeian 
people to share fully, as equal citizens, in a new non- 
racial South Africa, founded on principles of equali- 
ty of rights, democratic control, and equitable shar- 
ing of its wealth and opportunities. The other course 
was to accept subservience to the white state, to take 
office in its apartheid institutions, and to attempt to 
use that office to lever concessions and piecemeal 
reforms from the apartheid overlord. 

One can understand how a Matanzima came 
to accept the second course. His territory, such as 
it was, and his people were prisoners within the 
South African state. They were unarmed, poorly 
educated, rigidly excluded from every corridor of 
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power by a sign reading ‘whites only”. To be 
able to believe in the possibility of confrontation 
between these people, and the rich, mightily armed 
well-organized, technologically advanced prison 
regime which encircled them on all sides—to see it 
not just as a dream, but as a belief held as strongly 
as life—this required a total dedication to the con- 
cept of freedom, a real faith in the ability of men to 
move mountains when once their minds have been 
aroused to do it, and the deep courage to face the 
certain trials and persecutions which will . surely be 
encountered. If the men and women of the African 
ag Congress had such qualities, Matanzima 
id not. 

Doubtless he managed to persuade himself that 
concessions could be wrung from Pretoria by those 
prepared to accommodate themselves to the regime 
and make themselves indispensable to it; to persuade 
himself that however small the reforms, they would 
be better than the other alternative of painful struggle 
achieving nothing. He could even persuade himeelf, 
as many earnest and learned economists have tried 
to persuade us all, that the only prospects of econo- 
mic advance for black South Africans lies in a stea- 
dily advancing, prosperous South African economy, 
whose rising needs for skills and manpower will 
break through the restrictive web of colour bars. 
Such arguments one can understand, even though 
one can neither accept nor forgive them. 


Road to Nowhere 


But for the later leaders of the ranks of black 
Africa’s “handsuppers”, as South Africans call them, 
there is no such basis for understanding. They can 
find out from Matanzima’s experience whether the 
course he has chosen leads anywhere. Hastings 
Banda of Malawi can look to the Transkei, and see 
what progress has been made by the Transkei thro- 
ugh conciliation with Vorster’s South Africa. Leso- 
tho’s Leabua Jonathan can look to Malawi, and 
learn more. Madagascar can look to Lesotho, and 
Boigny to Madagascar. : 

No one who looks can now, on the evidence, 
believe that any substantial change has been wrought 
in the lives of black South Africans by Matanzima’s 
course of co-operation with apartheid. Over the 
years, the reality has become very clear. In most 
respects, the Transkei drags on unchanged. The 
poverty is as bad as—perhaps worse than—ever at 
the very time when South Africa has experienced its 
dizziest boom, and the whites their highest ever 
levels of prosperity and wealth. Employment within 
the Transkei is as scarce as ever, the high-sounding 
schemes for “development” having produced only 
a laughable number of “enterprises—cane-chair 
making and similar near-cottage industries employ- 
inga handful of people. For the rest, the men still 
leave the area to work on contract in South Africa’s 
white areas, leaving the old, the infirm and the 
women at home to scratch the soil when they are 
fortunate enough to have a piece of soil to scratch. 
The white South African Administrator, Commi- 
ssioner General Hans Abraham, still lays down 

‘white South Africa’s dictates to the Transkeian 
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“Cabinet” and its Premier Matanzima. White 
South African officials, “seconded” to the territory ` 
still effectively head every important department; 
and white police rule holds sway, administering 
white laws and white “security” including the still 
continuing State of Emergency and suspension of 
civil rights proclaimed by the White South African 
Government in 1960. There are still neither the 
beginnings nor even the promise of a modern state; 
the one main road is proclaimed “white”; the only 
port is “white”; the railroad is “white” power, trans- 
port and communications remain as inadequate and 
backward as they were when Matanzima took office. 

These are the facts which must be known to all 
the latter day ‘“hands-uppers” like Boigny. And 
because these facts must be known, it is impossible 
to accept the sincerity of their claims that an end 
to the policy of isolation would “...lay the basis for 
a better future” (Boigny) or “...create in Southern 
Africa a multi-racial society with equal rights and 
opportunities” (Busia). All the proponents of 
dialogue must know that no dialogue with Vorster 
will change any thing in the South African society. 
If they ever doubted it, Mr Vorster himself was 
quick to announce that: “The one thing we will 
not be discussing is a apartheid.” What they will 
be discussing—if they ever get round a table—will 
not be apartheid but trade, finance, and matters 
more relevant to the future of the black states them- 
selves than the future of blacks in South Africa. 

Vorster spelled it out loud and clear in an 
interview with the London Daily Telegraph, 
November 11, 1970: 

“Any relationship South Africa enters into with 
Black African states will be made on ‘the basis that 
there is no interference with the Republic’s domestic 
policy of apartheid.” 


Proof of the Pudding | 


What is happening in those countries which have 
already made their peace with Pretoria and entred 
into trade relations with South Africa? Malawi for 
example (see Africa Communist, No 40) has a rising 
trade with South Africa. But while the figures show 
a steep rise in South African exports to Malawi, 
Malawi’s main export to South Africa remains her 
people—men to work on South Africa’s mines and 
Rhodesia’s farms—roughly 280,000 men in all accord- 
ing to Dr Banda, or about one third of the adult 
male population. In exchange, Malawi receives 
investment capital from South Africa. But the in- 
vestment is characteristically imperialist, designed 
not to raise living standards or even to assist towards 
economic self-sufficiency, but rather to consolidate 
the imperialist stake. Malawi’s impoverishment and 
backwardness will not be eased by the South African 
advance of R8 million for the first stage of Banda’s 
new prestige capital at Lilongwe (said to be likely to 
cost R40 million in all); nor by a further R11 mil- 
lion for a rail link to Mozambique, strategically 
important to the Southern African white bloc, but 
unimportant to Malawi for any economic purpose 
one can see. The white population flourishes mono- 
polising the key positions in trade, commerce and 
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the administration while the black population con- 
tinues at or below subsistence level. ” 

Nevertheless the candidates for South African 
patronage continue to emerge in other places. White 
South Africa and the Vorster government have 
recently been crowing over their ‘break-through’ in 
Madagascar. It is instructive to look at the South 
African-Madagascar deal in some detail, since it is 
likely to be the short of deal that is the best that 
most of the new ‘“hands-uppers” can expect from 
South Africa. For they are not in the specially 
favourable position of Malawi or Lesotho to be able 
to export men to South Africa’s cheap labour 
” markets, or to be able to provide bases and staging 
posts to assist the all-white military strategy for 
Southern Africa. 

The much vaunted deal with Madagascar is, by 
international financial standards, small stuff— 
a combined government and private investment in 
Madagascar of R4 million (£2.7 million). Its purpose 
is to develop “tourism”, or to be less euphemistic, a 
single tourist “hotel on Nossi-Be-island. A private 
South African company will build and run the hotel 
as a tourist attraction, mainly for South African 
holiday makers; the South African government 
portion of the loan will finance the “infrastructure’— 
to use the grandiose term bandied about in South 
Africa—a road, electrical generator and airport to 
serve the hotel. No one has dared ask the 
question which arises sharp and clear: Will the 
South African hoteliers apply South Africa’s colour 
bars to their hotel? Is this perhaps the reason for 
isolating it on an island, secured from the people of 
all colours who live and mingle on the mainland? 
Whatever the answer to that question, it is clear that 
the “deal” is pretty small stuff, and can bring no 
improvement worth recording to life on the island. 
And yet enough to move Foreign Minister Jacques 
Rabemananjara to proclaim that “money has no 
odour”’—not even South African. 

This small venture is the start perhaps of some- 
thing more, at least for South Africa. 

“Industrialist as they explore the island (of 
Madagascar) are certain to realise the potential that 
lies in the low cost of labour,” writes Carel Birkby in 
the Johannesburg Sunday Times. “For some it may 
be cheaper to manufacture in Madagascar than in 
South Africa’s cities and border areas.” 

Or to put it less delicately, wage rates and poverty 
are worse in Madagascar than even in South Africa’s 
non-white rural slums known as “border areas”. It is 
that makes a deal with Madagascar attractive to the 
white supremacists, What makes it attractive to Mada- 
gascar’s ruling party? Perhaps much the same consi- 
deration as made Premiership of a Bantustan attractive 
to Matanzima—the difficulty of finding any other way 
out of their troubles without the hard, demanding 
grind of social revolution. Madagascar’s difficulties 
are real enough, and growing worse. Her balance 
of payments have large and rising deficit—R26.4 
million in 1967, R34.8m in’ 68, R44.2m in ’69. Part 
of the rapid rise explained by rising prices of imports, 
caused by the longer distances and increased time 
taken to import goods by sea around the Cape since 
the closing of the Suez Canal. But whatever the 
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cause, the country is desperately poor, and on verge 
of bankruptcy. 85% of the people depend on 
agriculture for their livelihood; nine-tenths of the 
country’s exports are agricultural products, green 
coffee, vanilla, sisal, raw tobacco. There is little 
prospect of any substantial trade in these commo- 
dities with south Africa herself a major exporter of 
agricultural produce. In fact the figures indicate that 
South Africa exports mainly things like tooth-paste 
and cigarettes to Madagascar—less than R 1 million 
a year—and imports almost that same small amount 
in the form of spices, tea and rice. All that Mada- 
gascar can expect from South Africa is investment 
capital. But not the sort of capital that will aid 
basic development. 

“This island would make a good base for South 
African manufacturers” Mr Farns Cronje, chairman 
of South African Breweries, said after his company 
had put up a part of the stake for the Nossi-Be hotel. 
“Artisans earn an average of R22 per month.” 
(Approximately £15!) : 


Bases for Baasskap 


But Madagascar, like Malawi has also a strategic 
purpose for white South Africa. And it is perhaps 
the suborning of the country to South Africa’s 
military strategy that makes the South African 
government crow so loudly over this petty hotel deal. 
Madagascar has plans to develop a large repair and 
servicing base for naval vessels, especially oil 
tankers, at Marrinda Bay on the West Coast. The 
cost of the project is said variously to be between 
£30 and £40 million. The money for this vast 
enterprise is being sought from a joint investment - 
by France and South Africa. The scheme which 
is said to be bigger than the Cabora Bassa project 
will be subject of negotiations scheduled to start in 
February 1971. Portugal and Germany are also 
expected to participate. If this scheme is to go 
ahead, both South Africa and Mozambique will 
have to give up their own schemes to develop 
bases of their own, for the Indian Ocean, experts 
believe, cannot support more than one such major 
installation. 

Why then such willingness in South Africa to 
discuss such a project? Or even, as some observers 
claim, to sweeten the way with the Nossi-Be hotel 
deal? It is not philanthropy. It is strategy; part 
of the real essence of Vorster’s so-called “outward 
going policy”—on the one hand to bind Madagascar 

y in subservient, colonial-type relations to 
creditors in South Africa, France and Portugal; on 
the other to provide South Africa and her western 
imperialist allies with a mojor port close, to the 
heart of independent Africa—a hostile base off the 
shores of Tanzania to complement the station of 
Diego Suarez, where French naval vessels 
already have facilities. In the Franco-South African 
alignment now building up, it is believed in 
Madagascar that before long South African naval 
vessels will share those facilities, and eventually 
maintain and service her own submarines from the 
new navy base planned for Marrinda Bay. 

Thus the issue of relations with South Africa 
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becomes the great dividing line for Africa, just as 
the issue of relations with the apartheid regime 
became—mor ethan ten years ago—the dividing line 
for black South Africa. Matanzima and his collea- 
gues who opted for cooperation and “deals” with 
the South African state turned their ‘backs forever 
on the very idea of liberation. Whatever their 
motives, however they sought to justify themselves, 
history proves that they accepted puppet status and 
subservince. Those of the liberation movement and 
the African National Congress who refused the 
personal status and the profits of office which were 
held out in the Bantustans, also committed them- 
selves irrevocably—to social change and revolu- 
tionary transformation of the South African state. 
The polarisation which commenced in 1960 with 
the first “outward going” policy of a Bantustan for 
the Transkei has continued unbroken ever since. 

_It cannot be put aside without either the collapse 
of the liberation movement, or the overthrow of the 
South African state. As each succeeding year 
brings a new accertion of puppet power, of status 
and recognition by white South Africa, the 
“hands-uppers” become ever more firmly enmeshed 
in the whole state structure of South Africa, 
ever more completely a part of the whole 
apparatus of apartheid. Ultimately they must 
defend apartheid against its attackers in order to 
defend their own power and privilege. 

On the other side, the liberation movements, 
having taken to the path of overthrowing the South 
African state, -are also driven by the logic of events. 
As all alternative prospects of peaceful change 
vanish, their turn to ever more radical, militant and 
“revolutionary struggle to overturn the state. Thus, 
within South Africa, the great division in the rank 
of the black majority is at the same time the herald 
of the rising confrontation between the revolutionary 
elements and the defenders of the white state. 

So too in Africa. Though relations with South 
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Africa appears as the dividing issue, the reality is 
more prufournd. The dividing line here—as in 
South Africa itself—is a schism on the whole ques- 
tion of how to shape the future of Africa. Ona 
continental scale, asin South Africa, two groups are 
polarising out of what was once—or seemed to be 
—a homogeneous mass, moved by a single national 
feeling. On the one hand, there are those who have 
decided to settle for what they have already got— 
power, albeit in under-developed, economically 
impoverished states; office, and the ‘status, privilege 
and commercial opportunities it brings. On ihe other 
there are those who have committed themselves to 
struggle against the whole colonial legacy, social, 
political and economic, and to carry through to an 
end the revolutionary transformation ‘of their 
countries without which they will never be either 
fully free, or fully equal and independent. 

The lines of this great divide are not clear cut. 
Within each country too the process of polarisation 
into camps proceeds. Many factors go to its 
making. Line are drawn on the basis of past 
associations, on the basis of commercial interest and 
financial attachments; on the basis of ideology, of 
class, of courage and of devotion to an ideal. But 
however they are arrived at—and this could itself be 
the subject of study —the two main camps of Africa’s 
future are assembling. On the one hand conserva- 
tism, reaction—call it what you will—reaching out 
for accommodation with the most backward and 
reactionary power on the continent—South Africa. 
On the other, radicalism, revolution, moving forward 
to ever sharper confrontation with it. 


Forces of History 


Each group moves inexorably, propelled by' 
forces of history which it cannot command or con- 
trol, the one towards final submission before white 
South Africa’s incomparably greater financial, military 
and technological strength; the other towards ever 
sharper confrontation. The one towards puppet 
status, the other towards direct involvement with the 
revolutionary.struggle for the overthrow of the apart- 
heid state. It is not just a matter of “foreign policy”. 
For in a deeply dialectic way, the foreign policy and 
internal social policy of each state is closely meshed. 
The countries moving to an accommodation with 
South Africa inevitably find themselves driven to 
maintain the status quo in their own countries; to 
Maintain starvation level wages of workers, and sub- 
sistence conditions for the peasants in order to make 
their states “attractive” to foreign capital; they find 
themselves disposing of their countries’ national 
assets before the inroads of the foreign investors, 
and thus foisting on themselves a new colonialism 
which differs only in form from the old. Ultimately, 
logically, they will find themselves providing the mill 
tary bases, perhaps even the cannon fodder for the 
new imperialist adventurers to contain the forces of 
revolutioin. _ 

If this seems far-fetched when applied to Boigny, 
consider how far-fetched it would have sounded of 
Dr Banda when he headed a popular movement for 
independence from Britain in the 1950s? Yet last 
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January Banda’s voice was raised alone amongst the 
Commonwealth states in Africa to support Britain’s 
rearming South Africa. Who can assert that where 
Banda treads today, Boigny of the Ivory Coast, 
Bongo of Gabon, Leabus of Lesotho or Rabemenan- 
jara of Madagascar will not tread tomorrow? 

The right moves right, and the left, left. Those 
who have rejected cooperation with South Africa 
will have perforce to try and raise their own countries 
up by their own bootstraps. They too, driven by 
the logic of history, can only move in one direction, 
towards more radical internal policies which arise 
‘ from and grow with their external policies. Large 
monopolies must be nationalised; financial aid for 
fundamental development projects, not for immediate 
cash gains, must be sought for and found outside 
the imperial camp, from China and the USSR, from 
East Germany and Yugoslavia. Internally, socialist 
ideas and embryo-socialist policies develop, and the 
desperate need for cohesive socialist direction gives 
rise to attempts to develop cohesive’ socialist parties. 
Thus, while compromising, conservative Africa moves 
to the right, radical Africa—Africa seeking confront- 
ation with the white South—moves to the left. This 
is the great divide, and the herald of great new 
struggles which will grow and continue down the 
years in Africa till one tendency triumphs over the 
other. The final settlement of which way Africa 
goes is in the end bound up with the final settlement 
of South Africa’s internal struggle. 

These are not, on the surface, encouraging times 





in Africa. The “hands-uppers’ are growing bold. 
The power-seekers threaten every radical state with 
military coups, backed by, encouraged, perhaps 
financed, perhaps even planned in the espionage 
centres of imperialism in Washington, London or 
Pretoria. They attempt to arrest the movement to 
the left, the growth of radical, anti-South African 
Africa, and to stifle its voice, as the white mentors 
have stifled the yoice of the radical left within South 
Africa itself. 

But those who look further must look to reality 
beyond the ranks of the great names—of the Nkru- 
mahs and Obotes and Lumumbas who can be felled— 
to see the social movements of our time. . They will 
understand that the polarisation of Africa has started 
a deep process going beyond the rulers and the 
leaders. It has begun to filter down to the masses, 
to the men and women everywhere who, in the long 
run, must decide the destiny of the whole continent. 
Dividing lines have begun to develop within the 
ranks of the people, grouping them for and against 
South African relations, for and against socialist style 
policies. This process, the real process of history, 
cannot be easily stopped neither by the surrender to 
apartheid of a premier, nor by the overthrow of a 
premier and the substitution of a general. A process 
of polarisation has started, and however long it 
takes, that process heralds the end of the old 
order. It proclaims of Africa—as Galileo proclai- 
med against all the dogmas of his time—“And 
yet, it moves!” 
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US Capitalism’s 
Dirty 
Underwear 


I. F. STONE 


Wis President Nixon was celebrating Labor 
Day with a Billy Graham-style sermon on the 
work-ethic, the really best way to make a fast buck 
was being explained by a Congressional committee 
staff report. Unfortunately it got very little attention. 

The report summed up the findings of an investiga- 
tion begun almost three years ago by the anti-trust 
subcommittee of House Judiciary into the sharp rise 
in recent years of conglomerate corporations. These 
monstrous concerns bring together under one cor- 
porate roof the most diverse kinds of enterprise. 
Since 1965 they have grown with unprecedented 
speed. In the four years 1965-68 conglomerates 
absorbed more assets in manufacturing and mining 
than in the preceding two decades. This was one of 
the byproducts of the Vietnam war, though the report 
does not connect the two. The inflation and the 
speculative fever the war engendered alone made it 


This contribution is reproduced from the well-known 
ebuston journal Z.F. Stone’s Bi-Weekly of September 20, 
971, 
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possible for shrewd operators to buy up other busines- 
ses at inflated values and then recoup with “growth 
stocks” on a booming stock market. 

In the pages of this study, the young can see the 
morals and mores which mold our economy and 
threaten some day to remold our politics. For as 
corporate concentration grows, the threat of a cor- 
porate state grows with it. The 100 largest manu- 
facturing concerns today hold about half the total 
assets devoted to manufacturing; their share is as big 
as that held 20 years ago by the 200 largest. The 
problem created is two-fold—one is that of domination 
and the other of corruption. These conglomerates 
are feudal empires which can cushion themselves 
against competition by internal deals and by reci- 
procal favoritism. At the same time their creators cor- 
rupt businesss management by various forms of what 
can only be called bribery to bring about mergers. 
They divert managerial energy from productive enter- 
prise to stock speculation. They claim to be imagina- 
tive innovators in technology, but the one technology 
in which they really excel is public relations, that is 
flim-flam. The situation is not-improved by the fact 
that some of the biggest conglomerates depend for 
their viability on Pentagon orders and continuation 
of the arms race. 

The report shows how insurance companies are 
taken over so their surpluses can be used for specula- 
tion, how balance sheets are manipulated to make 
hazardously inflated investment look like “growth”. 
how weakly the SEC and the Stock Exchanges deal 
with these falsifications, how banks use their trust 
departments to help their conglomerate satellites on 
corporate raids, though the trust accounts are sup- 
posed to be kept strictly separate from the commercial 
departments. Yet these disclosures were hastily brush- 
ed under the rug in skimpy stories buried in the back 


` pages even of leading papers like the New York Times, 


The Wall St. Journal, and the Washington Post 
September 7 while little if anything appeared in most 
of the country’s newspapers. 

Part of the blame for the r coverage rests on 
the Judiciary Committee itself. It did its best to hide 
its light under a bushel. The printed report is dated 
June 1 but the Committee waited three months and 
released it during the Labor Day week-end, Washing- 
ton’s dullest, when most le were away on vacation, 
and it was certain to fall into routine hands at the 
wire services. Though the report had been on the shelf 
three months, and the hearings ended in May 1970, 
and there was plenty of time to prepare an index none 
was api with the report or the hearings. The 
report fills 703 pages. The hearings fill seven volumes 
totalling 6,310 pages. Lack of an index is almost as 
good as a censor’s pencil. Some of Washington’s 
smartest lobbyist amen turn up in the hearing 
record; they know their way around. 

The noae! and tosi newsworthy oe 2 a 
report was art played by respectable New Yor 
banks like Chase Manhattan, Lehman Brothers and 
Lazard Freres in these razzle-dazzle operations. No 
reference to them appeared in the five page single 
space press release by Chairman Celler of House 
Judiciary which accompanied the report. Perhaps 
the juciest banking story told in the staff report was 
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way Chase Manhattan—in league with its pet con- 
glomerate, Gulf and Western—used its fiduciary 
department in an attempted corporate takeover. 
It signed an agreement to exchange 1,500,000 shares 
of Pan American common in its pension and other 
trusts for what its own research department called 
“the highly volatile and ative” stock warrants 
and subordinated notes of a Nassau gambling resort. 
~ The story should have made headlines in New 
York press but Celler made no. reference to it. 

n Chairman Celler opened these hearings on 
July 30, 1969 he said, “An inexorable increase in the 
concentration of economic power in the American 
economy is our basic problem.” How can the problem 
be brought fortibly to public attention when his find- 
ings are presented in a way calculated to attract as 
little attention as possible? I cannot understand 
why Chairman Celler went out of his big Bas his press 
release to butter up the very operators his own staff 
report exposed. The press release said “the conglo- 
merate Merger movement has produced a variety of 
results, many of which are beneficial (my italics) and 
the staff has recommended that the Subcommittee 
commend the sample companies for their contribu- 
tion”. I have read every page of the report without 
finding a single beneficial result specified. The press re- 
lease went on to say of the conglomerates studied— 


“Top management officials of each of the sample . 


companies have been outstanding individuals with 
exceptional abilities...Chairman Celler stated that 
Harold S. Geneen of JIT is an exceptional leader in 
American business. CHarles G. Bluhdorn of G & W; 
Saul P. Steinberg of Leasco; Glen McDaniel, Charles 
B. Thornton and Roy Ash of Litton; Eugene Klein 
‘of National General ; and James J. Ling of LTV 
have provided imaginative concepts that brought 
their respective corporations to positions of eminence. 
As individuals they led their organization in assaults 
upon outmoded industry traditions.” 
It is true that these compliments are taken from 
one paragraph (pp 440-1) of the staff study. But this 
` paragraph reads like a bit of interpolated salve after 
the most devastating analysis of how badly these 
same men ran the businesses they acquired. Here is 
a sample on Litton from page 361— 
“Litton has assiduously promoted an image of 
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A number of people have challenged the 
concept that large size is essential to discovery 
and introduction of new products. Peter Druc- 
ker noted thať new technologies rarely emerge 
from a big old company: “It is not RCA or GE 
that have the computer, but IBM, which at the 
eve of World War II had no scientists or engin- 
neers and was a very small company despite 
the ambitious ‘International’ in its name. It 
is not the printing-press makers with their seem- 
ingly impregnable monopoly who have. the 
new duplicating and reproduction technology; 
it is Xerox, which as late as 1950 was a tiny, 
local shop.” 

In an address to the Federal Bar Association’s 
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Kefauver’s Prophetic Warning , 


We must decide very quickly what sort of 
country we want to live in. This Nation was 
founded and built by men who believed in indi- 
vidualism. It has grown under a system car- 
ried on largely by individual capital. The in- 
creased concentration of economic power is 
dooming free enterprise. The present trend 
of great corporations to increase their economic 
power is the antithesis of meritorious competi- 
tive development. It is no accident that we 
now have a big government, big labor unions 
and big business....Local economic independence 
cannot be preserved in the face of consolidations 
such as we have had during the past few years. 
The control of American business is steadily 
being transferred from local communities to a 
few large cities in which central managers decide 
the policies and the fate of the far-flung enter- 
prises they control. Millions of people depend 
helplessly on their judgment. ough mono- 
polistic mergers the people are losing the power 
to direct their own economic welfare; they also 
lose the means to direct their political future. 

—The late Senator Estes Kefauver, the 
a sh ressman, testifying to House Judiciary 
in ; 











technological and organisational superiority....Litton’s 
image-making has developed flamboyant -sham into 
an art. Overstatemtent is a way of life....Litton has 
utilized all of the sophisticated accounting techniques 
and statistical gimmicks available. It is adept at 
concealment, misdirection and incomplete statement.” 

Or let us take another of these eminent business- 
men, Eugene Klein of National General. The report 
(at p 281) describes Kleins operations as “flamboyant 
andi opportunistic”. It tells (at pp 296-8) how National 
General, as part of a plan to take over insurance 
companies in order to tap their surpluses for specula- 
tive expansion, obtained control of Great American 
Insurance Company in January 1969, and at once 
declared a dividend of £173 million from the insu- 
rance company’s portfolio. When the SEC asked 





Rebutting The View That Bigness in Business Pays Off in Technological Advances 


Council on Antitrust and Trade Regulation, 
Richard W. McLaren, Assistant Attorney 
General, Antitrust Division, advanced the view 
that technological advances are not dependent 
upon economic concentration, huge size, or 
substantial market power. “The bulk of the 
available evidence runs counter to the hypo- 
thesis that high concentration, huge size, and 
substantial market power are prerequisites for 
research and innovation. Indeed, some of the 
most careful studies find that, if anything, mar- 
ket power and the security of bigness, with the 
concomitant vested interest in the status quo, 
may have a stultifying effect.” 
—Report on Conglomerates, pp 56-58. 
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National General what it was going to do with the 
$ 173 million, National General hid the fact it was 
preparing to take over another insurance company, 
Republic Indemnity, with the cash from Great Arne- 
rican’s “kitty”. This deception and this use of holding 
company pear Wy to circumvent insurance company 
regulation—is that what Mr Celler means by “as- 
saults upbn outmoded industry traditions’? 

Or let us take James J. Ling of LTV--Ling-Temco- 
Vought Inc. How does his eminence differ from 
that once occupied by the Swedish match king, lvar 
Kreugar, or that other artist of the 20s, Sam Insull 
of utility holding company fame? In 1960 Ling 
began to expand a profitable electronics firm, its busi- 
ness virtually all military, into a conglomerate. By 
1969, (pp 321-3) LTV “had becomea colossus. Four- 
teenth in size among US industrial corporations...” 
But profits from operations in those nine years de- 
clined 23.4 per cent. LTV’s net income in 1960, 
when it had only $ 93.5 million in assets, was $ 3.1 
million. Nine years later—when its assets were $ 
2.9 billion—its net operating income was down to 
$ 2.3 million. At the hearings (p 341) LTV’s long 
term debt turned out to exceed its saleable assets by 
$ 170 million. By 1970 when it lost $ 69.6 million 
and could not cover its interest charges, Ling was 
forced out by his creditors. f 
_ _One reason these conglomerates ran into trouble 
is because they grew by paying far more for the busi- 
nesses they acquired than they were worth. A table 
(p 414) shows that ITT under another Celler hero, 
Geneen, acquired 31 domestic companies between 
1964 and 1968. Their combined net worth when 
acquired was $ 534 million. ITT paid $ 1,278 million, 
or $ 744 million more than that. By the “pooling” 
method of accounting, however, ITT’ could add the 
earnings of these companies to its own to show ap- 
parent “growth” without disclosing these huge over-* 
payments. If this excess investment in “goodwill” 
had been accounted for and amortized over a 10-year 


period, “ITT’s reported net income for 1968 would ` 


be overstated by 70.4 per cent”. Pooling permits 


actual cost of acquisition to be concealed from ' 





How “Insiders” Could Profit On Mergers 


: 
i Stock price activity of thirteen of the major 
companies that were acquired by Gulfand West- 
tern has been tabulated to ascertain whether 
there was a correlation between price increases 
and merger discussions. The tabulation indi- 
cates that, in every case, the common stock 
of the major acquired companies had apprecia- 
ted in varying degrees from 6 per cent to 67 
| percent during the month prior to the date the 
merger was announced. Column 5 shows that 
on the date of the merger, the market value of 
the shares of all companies, expcept two, con- 
tinued to rise. Column 6 shows that a substan- 
tial profit could have been made if one purchased 
the shares of an acquired company before the 
first press release announcing the merger, and 
then sold those shares on the date of the merger... 
| The record indicates that the “insiders” who were 
| privy to the corporate plans of G '& W before 
public announcement, for the most part, had 
a professional relationship such as its lending 
institutions and outside legal counsel. 
—Report on Conglomerates, pp 195-197. 













the unwary investor. Growth in unwise debt may 
thus be made to look like a growth in earnings. 

After hailing these operators as businessmen on 
page one of his press release, Celler (on p 2) quotes 
a deadly conclusion about them from the staff study, 
“The orientation of merger motivation in financial 
and security transactions resulted in impairment,in 
the financial stability of the sample companies. The 
financial stability of ITT, G & W, LTV and Litton 
deteriorated.” Then on page 3 of the press release 
one finds, again from the staff study’s conclusions, 
“In general the major acquisitions by the sample 
companies were corporate organizations that were 
profitable” but “in most instances the acquired com- 

ies operated less efficiently after acquisition”. 
The staff study said (at p 440)— 








Americans A Half Century Ago Saw The 


A great merger wave is sweeping across 
American industry. Although recent industrial 
restructuring transcends anything we have seen 
since the great trust movement around the turn 
of the century, historians will note a distinct 
difference in public response. Social control 
of industry occupied a central place in the 
Nation’s priorities for over three decades around 
1900. perhaps Supreme Court Justice Harlan, 
writing in 1911, best characterized the mood 
of the country when he wrote: “All who recall 
the condition of the country in 1890 will remem- 
ber that there was everywhere a deep feeling of 
unrest. The nation had been rid of human 
slavery but the conviction was universal that the 
country was in real danger from another kind 
of slavery, namely, the slavery that would result 
from the aggregations of capital in a fiew indi- 
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Danger More Clearly Than We Do Now 


viduals and corporations, for thier own profit 
and advantage exclusively....” 

Quite clearly, there exists today no universal 
conviction that our system is endangered by the 
contemporary merger-induced industrial restruc- 
turing. Historians may quite well record that 
while Americans were debating about other 
great public issues of the 1960’s and 1970’s— 
the war, pollution, civil rights—they largely 
ignored the unparalleled centralization of eco- 
nomic power that occurred during the period. 
Compared with today’s industrial elite, the 
early 20th century business monarchs ruled very 
modest domains, 

—Prof. Willard F. Mueller, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, formerly with the Federal Trade Commis- 
slon, in a statement to the investigation of con- 
glomerates, Pt 7, p 330. 
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“Management difficulties with newly acquired 
companies indicate that combination frequently and 
an injurious effect on efficiency, on productivity 
and upon corporate values.” 

What we really need is an investigation of this 
investigation. Why did Celler soft-pedal the findings? 
A superb job was done by Kenneth R. Harkins, who 
was special counsel, and by his staff. The hearings 
and the report are in a tradition that goes back to the 
Pujo money trust investigation by Congress in 1912 
which helped prepare the way for the anti-trust and 
financial reforms of the Wilson Administration. But 
this time the findings were handled in such a way as 
to guarantee little attention and little result. Mr 
Harkins has been elevated to that mausoleum, the 
Court of Claims. The staff which did the work and 
had the expertise for remedial legislation, has been 
disbanded. Of the anti-trust subcommittee members 
who took part in the hearings, all but Brooks (D. 
Texas) have been reassigned to other subcommittees. 

The real significance of the findings may explain 
the effort to bury them. In the wake of the 1929 stock 
market crash, the financial legislation of the New 
Deal period sought to bar commercial banks from 
stock speculation. None of the “wonder boys” who 
built so many of the conglomerates could have gotten 
anywhere without the banks behind them. These 
operators and their conglomerates gave banking 
interests an opportunity to do indirectly what they 
could not do directly, to play the market. Let us take, 
for example, the meteoric rise of another Celler hero, 
Bluhdorn of Gulf & Western. G&W, until then 
in the automobile business, bowed into the big 
time in 1966 with the acquisition of New Jersey Zinc 
by paying $ 40 a share for shares then worth $ 33. 
The attraction was the zinc company’s surpluses. 
As Fortune reported in May 1969, Zinc “was at that 
time sitting on a lot of cash and Bluhdorn knew 
right away what he thought: ‘It looks like a bank,’ 
he said. “Buy it’ I” : 

But Bluhdorn was able to buy it only because 
Chase Manhattan advanced him the $ 83.4 million 
he needed. He got the entire amount on an unsecured 
demand note at 5} per cent. Bluhdorn later descri- 
bed this as “imaginative lending”. The same kind 
of free-and-easy credit from Chase made it possible 
for G & W to take over Paramount Pictures, E.W. 
Bliss and Universal American. The report shows the 
many ways in which-Chase Manhattan profited from 
these dubious operations. From 1960 to 1969 the 
long term debt of Gulf & Western grew 53,396 per 
cent! “This is nearly three times greater than the 
increase in total assets,” says the staff study (p 188), 
“nine times greater than the increase in total revenue, 
and about 31 times greater than that of net income.” 
No wonder that when the stock market began to 
weaken and the truth to leak out, G & W stock fell 
$ 836 million in 18 months. What business has a 
commercial bank to be involved in such a roller coas- 
ter operation? What an example to be set by the 
biggest bank in the country! 

Celler said in his press release, “As soon as con- 
ditions in the securities markets again become favor- 
able to aggressive speculators, resurgence in the pace 
of merger activity may reasonably be expected.” 
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How Bankers Fatten On Mergers 


Investment banking firms, management 
consultants, loan officers in commercial banks 
and other members of the financial community 
have played a prominent role in the merger 
movement. These groups have stimulated mer- 
gers and have secured substantial compensa- 
tion from functions as merger brokers...Lazard 
Freres and Company, as investment bankers 
perform several classes of services. During the 
period 1964-1968, the merger and acquisition 
function became increasingly important in rela- 
tion to its other business. From January 1, 1964 
to September 5, 1969, Lazard Freres received 
$ 16,058,243 in merger fees. During this period, 
the firm’s gross income increased roughly 2} 
times, 256 percent, while at the same time its 
income from merger and acquisition services 
increased nearly six times, 584 per cent. 

—Report on Conglomerates, pp 150-151. 
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The job is to prevent it. In the early 1900s and the 
20s, mergers capitalized on monopolistic price-fixing. 
The conglomerate movement, on the other hand, is 
fueled principally by tax considerations. These en- 
courage businesses with tax losses and unused invest- 
ment credits, symptoms of their inefficiency, to use 
them as financial tools to take over (and loot) going 
concerns with cash surpluses. The 1969 “tax reform” 
act made only a few feeble and superficial changes, 
thanks to another genius, Wilbur Mills. 

The US Treasury is subsidizing concentration of 
control and stock market flim-flam while the Internal 
Revenue Service and the SEC collaborate, the latter 
by allowing “Mother Hubbard” consolidated finan- 
cial reports which hide more than they reveal. The 
staff report shows (p 416) that the SEC allowed Gulf 
& Western to overstate its 1969 earnings by $ 32 
million and LTV to show a § 2.3 million net income in 
1969 when it should have reported a $ 16.7 million 
loss. The sleight of hand was accomplished by an 
extraordinary con operation. LTV counted as 1969 
earnings a tax credit of $ 19 million from operating 
loss and investment credit carryovers “which (the 
staff report says) may or may not be realized in future 
years.” Even LTV’s own accountants, Ernst & 
Ernst, balked—it takes a lot to make these big acco- 
unting firms balk—and “qualified” this item. But 
the SEC let it sl 

Obviously a whole series of reforms are required. 
Celler muffes his own investigation just when Con- 
gress has all these sensational findings to work with 
and comes forward instead with a grandoise plan to 
pi all existing anti-trust authority in an Office of 

dustrial Organization to be established in the Ex- 


ecutive Office of the President and pass on all pro- 


‘posed mergers. This bears a resemblance to the kind 


of plans put forward by another of the geniuses Celler 
touted—Roy Ash of Litton Industries. Soon after 
taking office Nixon appointed Ash chairman of an 
Advisory Council on Executive Reorganization, a 
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HE transformation of the national bourgeoisie 

in most of the recently liberated countries of the 
Third World into the ruling class has aroused keen 
interest in the study of its characteristics. 

Of primary importance is the investigation of the 
position held by the bourgeoisie in the economy as a 
whole, of its structure, of the methods and forms of 
its activity, of its spheres of investment, etc; these 
factors seriously influencing the inter-relations between 
‘the bourgeoisie and the other classes and the charac- 
ter of its home and foreign policies. But lack of sta- 
tistical data makes it difficult to express these factors 
in quantitative terms, which, in turn, interferes with 
the disclosure of the qualitative characteristics of this 

~ class. 

In this respect India, apparently, constitutes a 
rare exception to the rule. Hyver since the end of the 
19th century, income-tax statistics have been regularly 
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published in that country, giving the number of tax- 
payers, the size of the taxable incomes, their sources, 
the incomes of the different groups of taxpayers, 
etc. In contrast to the developed countries, income 
taxes in India are collected from the bourgeoisie alone. 
This is due to the high level of non-taxable minimum 
income (due in turn to the extreme poverty of the bulk 
of the population), which is 12 to 15 times higher than 
the per-capita national income and 2.5 to 3 times 
higher than the average wages of industrial workers. 
But the high non-taxable minimum income results in 
the bulk of the petty bourgeoisie being exempt from 
the payment of taxes. Thus, according to the 1961 
Census, there were 3,996,000 industrial and trading 
establishments in the country, of which only 478,300 
were subject to taxation.’ In addition, income tax 
does not apply to farming establishments, which 
means that large numbers of the agricultural bour- 
geoisie are exempt from it. 

At the same time, however, salaries of the middle 
and higher echelons of government and private com- 
pany employees, college teachers, doctors, etc are 
subject to taxation. But the highly trained people 
usually come from the privileged sections of society, 
and their salaries are in addition to unearned incomes. 
And the high level of salaries paid enables their re- 
cépients to invest money in real estate, stocks and sec- 
urities. As a result, the proportion of the population 
with unearned incomes, in addition to salaries, stea- 
dily grew throughout the fifties.* 

Income tax statistics in India thus reflect primarily 
the changes in the situation of the higher groups of 
the petty, middle and big bourgeoisie in the non- 
farming world, including a relatively small group of 
people with working incomes. The exclusion of the 
farming bourgeoisie underestimates the position of 
the bourgeoisie as a whole in the economy, while the 
inclusion of the employees, of the higher group espe- 
cially, exaggerates the role and influence of the middle 
and higher bourgeoisie. 

Income tax in India is collected from both phy- 
sical and juridical persons. It is generally believed 
that this exaggerates the number of persons belonging 
to the bourgeoisie, one and the same income being 
listed twice—first as company profit, then as per- 
sonal income of the shareholder. However, the 
proportion of juridical persons in India is relatively 
small, amounting to about 12 per cent of the total 
in the sixties. Besides, a very important part in 
India is played (numerically) by such a specific form 
of juridical persons as the “Hindu undivided family”. 
Firstly, this organisation is taxed only once (the per- 
sonal incomes of the members of the family not be- 
ing subject to taxation); and secondly, it includes a 
minimum of two physical persons, for otherwise 
its organisation becomes meaningless to the owner of 
the capital. This means that the membership of the 
“Hindu undivided families” is substantially above 
the entire number of juridical persons in the country. 
Another characteristic feature of India is that juridi- 


1Census of India 1961, Vol 1, India, pt. IV (b), Housing 
and Establishment Tables, 1964, p 179; Statistical Abstract 
of the Indian Union 1963, 1964 & 1965, pp 532-3. 

Publication of data on unearned incomes of employees 
ceased in 1958. 
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cal persons account for only 40 to 45 per cent of all 
bourgeois incomes, compared with about 75 per cent 
in the developed countries. 

Lastly, incomes in India are subject to taxation 
only four years after they have been received. And 
this makes all statistics comparatively obsolete. All 
this should be borne in mind in analysing the shifts 
in the structure of the Indian national bourgeoisie. 


Position of Bourgeoisie in- the Economy ° 


wW the Pa amio of independence and acces- 

sion of the bourgeoisie to power in India, the con- 
ditions for the development of capitalism in the coun- 
try radically changed, The state, which had formerly 
been indifferent to these processes and some times 
even retarded them, began to actively promote the 
development and deepening of capitalist relations. 

measures taken by the government to stimulate 
local capitalism may be tentatively divided into three 
groups: . 

elimination of pre-capitalist relations; 

protection of national enterprise against foreign 
competition; 

anion of capital accumulation in the national 
sector. 

It will be remembered that pre-capitalist survivals 
layed an enormous role in the economy of colonial 
ndia. To begin with, politically and administratively 

- the country was divided into two parts: British India 
provinces, and several hundred feudal principalities. 
The absence of uniform system of customs tariffs 
and taxation, of a uniform system of postal, telegraph 
- and other communications, of a uniform banki 
and credit legislation, etc, seriously hampered the 
opalis development of the country. The abolition 
of the Papet followed by the reorganisation 
of the States along linguistic lines, has provided fav- 
ourable conditions for the development of a single 
national market and accelerated the growth of capi- 
talism in the country. 

Another group of measures designed to eliminate 
the pre-capitalist relations were the agrarian reforms. 
As a whole, the principal results of the reforms and 
the measures connected with them (the lowering of 
rentals, the purchase of land by some of the peasants, 
etc) were a contraction of the sphere of semi feudal 
exploitation of the ntry, the speeding up of the 
application of capitalist management methods by 

e landlords, and the widening of the number of 
peasants engaged in capitalist farming. 

Protection of national enterprise against foreign 
competition became an important sphere of govern- 
ment activity. It is known that towards the end of 
the colonial period foreign companies held a domi- 
nant position in-the country’s merchant marine, fo- 
reign trade and plantation farming; their ‘positions 
in in , banking and insurance too were strong. 
Protection against foreign competition took the form 
of protective tariffs on many industrial products, 
quotas on the importation of foreign goods, preven- 
tion of the flow of foreign capital into industries con- 
trolled by local capital, the demand that Indian capi- 
talists should have a controlling interest in the stock 

_ of new companies created with the participation of 


an ` 


foreign capital. Thanks to this government support, 
the national bourgeoisie, though much weaker eco- 
nomically, has been able to hold its own against foreign 
competition. ` i 

The creation and development of state capitalism 
has been of even greater significance. Attention is 
often paid to only one aspect of state capitalism— 
state regulation and expansion of state enterprises 
restricting the potential scope of operations by the 
national bourgeoisie. At the same time, however, 
the ‘shaping of the long-term development prospects 
based on planning, the limitation of competition on 
the home market by means of licensing, the flow of 
enormous funds from the state budget into the pri- 
vate sector, the large and ever growing orders placed 
by the state, lastly, the extensive scale of state enter- 
prise itself and the development of the infra-structure 
—all this has created favourable conditions for the 
expansion of the private sector and growth of capita- 
list relations in the country. 

The result has been a sharp growth of the national 
bourgeoisie. While between 1903-4 and 1946-7 the 
numerical growth of the bourgeoisie was limited to 
1.5 per cent a year, between 1948-9 and 1966-7 the 
figure increased to 7.3 per cent; and the total number 
of middle and big capitalists grew to 1,660,000. 
Capitalist incomes also grew in pace: from an annual 


. average of 5.5 per cent in the period between 1903-4 


and 1946-7, the growth in incomes rose to 8.8 per cent 
in the period between 1948-9 and 1966-7. The in- 
comes of the bourgeoisie grew faster than the national 
income as a whole, hence also than thé incomes of 
all the other classes of Indian society (see Table 1). 


Table t 


Share of Bourgeoisie in National Income 
(1000 mil. rupees in current prices) 





Year National Incomes of Share of 
income Bourgeoisie Bourgeois ` 
incomes in 
percentage 
of national 
income 
1948-9 86.5 5.7 6.6 
1951-2 99.7 7.8 7.8 
1956-7 113:1 9.3 8.2 
1961-2 147.7 15.7 10.6 
1966-7 236.0 26.1 11.1 





Source: Compiled from figures published by the 
Economic Survey, Delhi, 1970, and the Statistical 
Abstract of, the Indian Union, for the respective 
years. i 


The actual growth of incomes of the national 
bourgeoisie was, evidently, much larger. For one 
thing, in the early years of independence the non- 
taxable minimum incomes were raised and non- 
taxable investment subsidy was introduced, together 
with easy taxes on new companies, on factories located 
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in the underdeveloped parts of the country, on 
small investors, etc. At the same, the Indian econo- 
mists, unanimously agree that since independence 
there has been a general tendency to conceal incomes, 
especially among the biggest taxpayers. For these 
reasons taxable incomes have grown less than the 
actual incomes of the bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, 
even the above figures show that in 18 years the share 
of the bourgeoisie in the national income increased 
by 1.7 times. This meant a noticeable expansion 
of capitalism in the country’s economy, both absolute 
and relative growth of the power and influence of the 
bourgeois class. 

However, despite the rapid numerical growth of 
these sections of the bourgeoisie they still constitute 
a relatively small group, amounting to only 0.8 per 
cent of the gainfully employed population. In this 
respect, India is far behind the developed capitalist 
countries, in which bourgeois groups with similar 
incomes (that is incomes 10 to 12 times above the 
average per-capita national income) constitute between 

, two and three Ps cent of the gainfully employed 
population. e backwardness of the Indian 
bourgeoisie with regard to the share of the national 
income appropriated by it is even more striking. 

And this is what determines both the strength 
and the weakness of the bourgeois class in India. 
Its weakness lies in the fact that the pre-capitalist 
forms of life continue to play a big part in the country. 
Under these conditions the relatively small bourgeoisie 
does not have a firm social footing. Moreover, the 

` accelerated concentration of incomes, taking place in 
part through the redistribution of the surplus (and 
sometimes the necessary) poe of the lower forms, 
leads to such sharp social tensions as to force the 
national bourgeoisie to resort to a system of measures 
differing from those usually applied to resolve con- 
tradictions in capitalist society. The strength of the 
Indian bourgeoisie manifests itself in the fact the it 
has substantial reserves of growth and is being cons- 
tantly replenished through the impoverishment and 
decay of the lower groups. The majority of the Indian 
population still belonging to the lower groups of 
society, there are potential possibilities for the 
national bourgeoisie to grow in the visible future. 


Relationship of Different Sections of Bourgeoisie 


He numerical and financial growth of the Indian 
bourgeoisie has been marked by inequality in 
the growth of its different sections. As demonstrated 
above, throughout the first half of the twentieth 
` century (the colonial period) the average annual rate 
of growth of incomes was nearly five times as large 
as the average annual numerical growth of the bour- 
geoisie. This resulted in a steady increase of the 
average income of the taxpayer: from Rs 2,200 
in 1903-4 to Rs 8,600 in 1922-3 and Rs 10,800 in 
1946-7. Although prices during the First and Second 
World Wars markedly rose and the value of the rupee 
greately declined, a reduction to unchanging prices 
does not alter the picture of the sharp increase of 
average incomes. This means that in the period 
under review, what ITE was not so much a growth 
and replenishment of the class of the bourgeoisie as 
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a concentration of incomes, a strengthening of the 
financial power of the sections and groups of the 
bourgeoisie already in existence. This situation was an 
indication of the completion, in its own way, of the 
first stage of the formation of the Indian bourgeoisie 
in the colonial period. 

Formally, the same tendency has continued, to 
operate in the years. of independence as well, for 
during the period between 1948-49 and 1966-67.3 
However, while the numerical increase of the bour- 


‘geoisie constituted a real process, the growth in 


incomes was due not only to a steady redistribution 
of the national income in favour of the bourgeoisie 
but also to the inflationary depreciation of the rupee. 
Hence a re-valuation of the incomes of the bourgeoisie 
in term of the 1948-49 prices shows that the average 
annual growth of incomes during the preiod between 
1948-49 and 1966-67 was 6.2 per cent, compared with 
an annual numerical growth of the bourgeoisie of 
7.3 per cent. As a result, the average individual income 
during the said period, far from increasing, actually 
declined from Rs 12,200 to Rs 9,800. The reduction 
of the average individual income reflected the intensive 
replenishment of the bourgeois class. In its turn, 
the substantial growth of this class marked the. usher- 
ing in of the second stage in the formation of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, connected with the new condition 
developed in the years of independence. In the 
course of the second stage significant changes took 
place in the numbers and power of the different 
sections and groups of the bourgeoisie. 

To bring out the changes which have occurred in 
the years of independence, it is necessary to dwell, 
at least briefly, on the processes which developed at 
the closing stage of the colonialist rule, during the 
Second World War. As already noted above, the 
tendency for the incomes of the bourgeoisie to con- 
centrate was characteristic of the entire first half of 
the twentieth century, but became particularly pro- 
nounced during the Second World War. is was 
due basically to the specific forms of India’s colonial 
exploitation during those years. The colonial apparatus 
of government, being incapable of controlling the 
activity of the tens of thousands of small and tiny 
firms and businessmen, attempted to regulate the war 
economy through the relatively big employers. The 
latter were given the preferential right to obtain 
materials in short supply, permissoin to transport 
goods, to engage in export and import trade; 
they were also the first to be appointed agents for the 
purchase and sale of the controlled goods. Objectively, 
this policy led to a vast expansion of the scale of 
operations conducted by the higher echelons of the 
bourgeoisie and a growth of their incomes. Indeed, 
the share of the incomes of the top groups (with 
incomes exceeding Rs 100,000 each) during the 
period between 1940-41 and 1948-49 grew from 25.2 
to 37.9 per cent of the total profits made by the 
bourgeoisie. 

This resulted in the curbing of the chances of 
development for the lower and middle groups of the 
bourgeoisie. At the same time the rise of prices and 

*The incomes of the bourgeoisie grew one and half times 


as fast as their numbers. Asa result the average individual 
income grew from Rs 12,200 in 1948-9 to Rs 15,300 in 1966-7. 
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the depreciation of the rupee brought under the tax 
system those groups of the bourgeoisie whose scope 
of operations were smaller while their incomes remained 
stable at best. This is what made for an increase of 
the lower groups of the bourgeoisie and a decrease of 
their share of the aggregate incomes. Thus, the share 
of the groups with incomes ranging between Rs 5,000 
and Rs 25,000 fell from 35.0 per cent in 1940-41 to 
31.3 per cent of the aggregate profits of the bourgeoisie 
in 1948-49. The share of the lowest group, with incomes 
limited to Rs 5,000, declined particularly drastically, 
from 26.8 to 14.4 per cent. This, however, was due 
not only to the worsening of the economic situation 
of this group of the bourgeoisie but also to the lifting 
of the non-taxable incomes minimum from Rs 2,000 
to Rs 3,000, effected by the Interim National Gov- 
ernment of India in 1947; this had the effect of further 
reducing the strength and the incomes of the lowest 
group of the bourgeoisie (with incomes up to Rs 5,000). 
. During 1948-50, the wartime: regulation of the 
economy was gradually abolished. Under the con- 
ditions of the multi-form economy sustaining the 
smallest type of business this was bound to result in 
an expansion of the scale of operations of the lowest 
groups of the bourgeoisie at the expense of the highest 


groups. The result was an increase of the share of 
incomes up to Rs 25,000 from 45.7 per cent in 1948-49 
to 52.4 per cent in 1951-52, with a corresponding 


drop of the share of incomes exceeding Rs 25,000 
from 54.3 to 47.6 per cent of the total. However, 
the concentration of income remained higher than 
in the pre-war period: in 1940-41, the group of 
incomes below Rs 25,000 accounted for 61.8 per 
cent of all profits. ` 

With the adoption of economic planning the 
general tendency in the evolution of the national 
bourgeoisie gradually began to change. On the one 
hand, the laws of capitalist accumulation themselves 
made for a concentration of production and incomes. 
In India this process was promoted also by state 
eapite aem, Since the big businessman, (whether indi- 
vidual or aggregate) was better able to meet an obliga- 
tion—to build or expand a factory, to start a new 
line of production, to fill an order properly and in 
due time, to repay a loan in time, etc—it was he who 
enjoyed government support first. He was the first 
to get state credits, foreign exchange for the import 
of capital goods and materials, government contracts 
and orders, etc. f : j 

The mounting cooperation between the top layers 
of the bourgeoisie and foreign monopolies was of no 
mean importance too. Guided by the same considera- 
tions as the government, foreiga monopolies chose 
as their partners in mixed companies in India long 
established local big businessmen. This has resulted 
in a considerable concentration of enterprise both 
in industry and trade since independence. Incomes 
reached their highest level of concentration in the 
early sixties. 

After that the growth of profits made by the 


4 Unaffected the general rise was thc lowest group of 
the bourgeoisie (with income upto Rs 5,000) whose share 
continued to decline. This was due tothe new rise of the 
ee income minimum from Rs 3,000 to Rs 3,600 
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higher groups of the bourgeoisie slowed down. This 
was due first to the fact that towards the late fifties 
the big bourgeoisie began to transfer its capital into 
capital-intensive branches of heavy industry which 
take a long time to buld and put into full produc- 
tion. The situation was aggravated by a shortage of 
skilled men and raw materials, as well as by mistakes 
in planning and organising output. As a result profits 
lagged far behind assets. 

Secondly, the flow of capital into heavy industry 
necessitated a sharp increase in loan operations, 
government organisations and foreign companies 
serving as the principal sources of long-term credit. 
Payment of interest to these creditors could not but 
depress the total amount of profit made by the 
national bourgeoisie, its top layer especially. 

Lastly, during those years investment subsidies 
became an important source of self-financing; in 
addition to ordinary depreciation the companies 
were permitted to write off 25 per cent of the value 
of the newly installed plant within three years. All 
these factors brought about a drop in the share of 
the profits belonging to the higher groups of the 
bourgeoisie after 1961-62. 

e fact should also be mentioned that India’s 
top businesses had been established while still in the 
colonial period. The high degree of concentration of 
capital and the practical monopolisation of some 
fields of activity limited the chances of replenish- 
ment of this group. For this reason the concentration 
of incomes here has not been accompanied by any 
visible broadening of its ranks ; moreover, over the 
past eighteen years their proportion has actually 
declined somewhat. 

On the other hand, the accelerated development 
of capitalism in the lower strata of the population ` 
and the disintegration of the lower economic forma- 
tions have resulted in the emergence of hundreds of 
thousands of new petty entrepreneurs in the country. 
It is an important specific feature of Indian small- 
scale private enterprise that it has not yet turned into 
an appendage to large-scale private enterprise and 
has not become a constituent of the over-all turnover 
of capital in the country. Petty entrepreneurs still 
concentrate their efforts at meeting the consumer and 
industrial requirements of, mostly, the lower forma- 
tions by satisfying the specific demands of individual 
groups of the population in the local market. Among 
the basic conditions underlying their activity is the 
absence of state regulation and control, direct and 
indirect taxation, and the availability of important 
state support in a number of industries. 

In these circumstances, the overgrowing of small 
entrepreneurs into middle or big ones 1s an extremely 
complicated matter. First, the enlargement of the 
scale of business operations necessitates the overcom- 
ing of the investment, technological and institutional 
barriers, which is a difficult problem in itself. Second, 
this enlargement means the necessity of transferring 
operations from the local to the all-India market. 
It means the necessity of changing over from meeting 
specific requirements to the satisfaction of standard 

emands. However, in the all-India market big entre- 
preneurs offer very strong competition which smaller 
entrepreneurs are not always able to withstand. 
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Finally, increasing the scale of business immediately 


results in a given enterprise being made subject to 
taxation, labour legislation, state control over rices 
and commodity distribution, etc. As a result, initially 
profits can even go down. That is why independent 
India has so far shown mostly the extensive growth of 
the sphere of small-scale enterprise. The overgrowing 
of small-scale enterprise into medium-scale enterprise 
has been rather limited. However, even this growth 
has inevitably reduced the average individual income 
of a high ees from the lower strata. - 

At the same time, the situation for the indepen- 
dent activity of middle entrepreneurs has not always 
developed favourably. The slow growth rates of de- 
mand for consumer goods, in the production of 
which they hold most of their industrial investments, 
competition on the part of big and small producers, 
the lack of tangible state support and the growing 
control of monopolies over the sources of credits and 
the conditions of marketing have restrained the 
growth of their activity in industry. In trade, their 
activity has been limited by industry’s movement 
closer to the market, the establishment of direct 
ties between the producers who operate in the 
industries belonging to the top category and the 
consumers, the invasion of retail trade by large 
industrial firms, the sale of imported foods via 
retailers (bypassing private wholesalers) and the 
growing activity of state organisations, sales and 
consumer cooperatives. 

All these changes have brought about a relative 
reduction in the scale of business operations con- 
ducted by comparatively big traders. 


At the same time, the period of independence 
has witnessed a considerable increase in, the scale of 
activity and the numerical strength of the middle 
bourgeoisie. This is explained by two factors. First, 
the conditions have been created in the country for 
expanding the non-independent activity of the 
middle capitalists who act as junior partners, sub- 
contractors or commission agents for local and foreign 
monopolies. Second, there has been a noticeable 
numerical growth of the middle bourgeoisie on 
account of the migration of Indian bourgeois ele- 
ments from Pakistan, Burma and East Africa, as well 
as thanks to the withdrawal of investments from 
agriculture following land reforms.* 

These changes in the conditions of the business 
activity of different segments of the bourgeoisie are 
illustrated convincingly enough by data from Table 2. 

These data point to four qualitatively different 
tendencies towards change: 

The reduction of the share in the bourgeoisie’s 
aggregate income and numerical strength (Group J); 

the growth of numerical strength with incomes 
remaining relatively stable (Groups 2 and 3); 

the growth of numerical strength and incomes 
(Groups 4 and 5) ; and 

the stable numerical strength accompanied by a 
reduction in incomes (Groups 6 and 7). 

In fifteen years (1951-52 to 1966-67) the share of the 


*Although this numerical growth from the above sources 
was characteristic of all groups of the Indian bourgeoisie, it 
was of the greatest cance for the middle bourgeoisie 
because of its small P share both in the numerical 
strength and incomes of the national bourgeoisie. 


Table 2 




















Changes in Correlation of Numerical Strength and Incomes of Different Groups of Bourgeoisie 
(Percentage) 
Income Groups 
(thousand rupees) 1940-41 1948-49 I951-52 1961-62 1966-67 
Share in Numerical Strength 

0—5 71.6 56.2 43.8 36.0 26.8 
5—10 16.9 24.3 35.0 37.2 444 - 

10—25 8.9 14.0 15.7 19.3 19.6 

25—50 1.8 3.4 3.5 4.6 6.2 

50—100 0.5 1.2 1.2 2.0 2.1 

100—200 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.6 

200 and over 0.1 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 

100 100 100 100 100 

Share in Incomes 

0—5 26.9 14.4 13.2 9.6 7.1 

5—10 16.6 14.1 20.0 17.6 20.1 

10—25 18.3 17.3 19.2 20.6 18.9 

25—50 8.4 9.6 9.9 11.2 13.7 

50—100 4.6 6.7 6.5 9.1 9.5 

100—200 3.6 5.1 4.5 5.3 5.1 

200 and over 21.6 32.8 26.7 27.5 25.6 





Source; Computed from Statistical Abstract of British India, Statistical Abstract of India, Statistical 
Abstract of the Indian Union, Delhi, for corresponding years. 
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petty bourgeoisie (Groups 1-3) inthe over-all numerical 
strength of the bourgeoisie went down from 94.5 
per cent to 90.8 per cent, and its share in the bour- 
geoisie’s aggregate income reduced frorn 52.4 per 
cent to 46.1 per cent. This reduction took place 
wholly on account of the lower group (with incomes 
of up to Rs 5,000). It was caused not by worsening 
conditions for the activity of small entrepreneurs, but 
only by changes in taxation methods and in the 
growth of pola With the unchanged system of 
taxation, share of the petty bourgeoisie in the 
over-all numerical strength and incomes of the 
bourgeoisie would have grown. This is due to the 
specific features of the stage of present-day of capi- 
talist development in the country: the disintegration 
of the lower economic formations will still, for a long 
time, provide a nutrient medium for the rapid growth 
of small-scale capitalist enterprise. 

The fastest rates of growth were registered in the 
shares of the numerical strength and incomes of the 
middle bourgeoisie groups (with incomes of Rs 25,000 
to Rs 100,000). However, the numerical growth 
considerably outstripped the increase of their incomes: 
the existent spheres for the application of capital were 
redistributed as it were, among the rapidly growing 
numbers of entrepreneurs. As a result, in the course 
of the above fifteen years the average individual 
income of the middle bourgeoisie went down by 
29.8 per cent (in the prices of 1948-49). This meant 
the preservation of the tendency towards a peculiar, 
diametrically opposite development of the two extreme 
groups of e bourseotsio= the petty and the big. 
Sharp conflicts within the bourgeois class is a conse- 
. quence of this development. 

The entire independent period has seen the steadily 
growing concentration of capital and the increasing 
gap in the amount of appropriated incomes between 
the higher and lower groups of the bourgoeisie. Thus, 
in 1948-49, the average income of the higher group 
(with incomes exceeding Rs 200,000) exceeded the 
average individual income of the bourgeois class by 


“In particular, part of the expenditures on education and 
medical aid were exempt from taxation; family allowances 
- were introduced for persons with more than two children, 
etc. Only the sums subject to actual taxation came to be 
regarded as the income of the lower group. 


78 times. The corresponding figures for 1951-52, 
1961-62 and 196465 are 81,84 and nearly 89 times, 
ey ea N is the growth of this gap that pro- 
vided the ground for the aggravation of political 
conflicts in India in the latter part of the sixties and 
for the adoption of some anti-monopoly measures. 


Forms of Activity 


N the premonopoly period, the individual 

capitalist was the main institutional cell of capitalist 
enterprise. As the scale of production was growing, 
its structure was becoming increasingly intricate and 
its technical standards were rising, the individual 
entrepreneur was being gradually ousted out by the 
joint-stock company. e latter was becoming the 
leading form of capitalist enterprise: the profits of 
the joint-stock companies constitute the greater pro- 
portion of the incomes of the bourgeoisie in the 
develo states. 

Although in India the joint-stock company (with 
limited liability) appeared way back in the second 
part of the nineteenth century, its role and significance 
vis-a-vis other forms of capitalist enterprise were 
growing slowly. The vastness of the country, constricted 
local markets; small-scale fragmentated production 
which was especially characteristic of the lower 
formations; and the low level of concentration: of 
the incomes of the bourgeoisie itself—all these pro- 
vided ample opportunities for individual enterprise. 

At the same time, intermediate forms, including 
“the Hindu undivided family” and different kinds of 
partnerships continue to play a fairly important 
part in India) These intermediate forms made it 
possible to raise the level of capital centralisation and 
concentration, and, consequently, to extend the 
scale of business etn However, they lacked 
the advantages of joint-stock company—oppor- 
tunities for the extensive use of outsider capital, 
limited liability, etc. 

The existence of these forms of enterprise reflected, 


*It is true, this gap was reduced to 76 per cent as a result of 


the 1966-67 slump. However, this reduction is apparently of ” 
a temporary character because there remains a high degree of 
the concentration of ownership of the means of production, 
which provides the foundation for preserving the gap. 


Table 3 


` Distribution of Incomes of Indian Bourgeoisie by Forms of Enterprise 


(Percentage of the Total) 


a A eet A 





Forms of Enterprise 1948-49 1951-52 1956-57 1961-62 1966-67 
Individual 55.5 60.0 59.0 56.2 56.7 
Hindu Undivided Families 11.7 11.2 6.7 6.1 4.4 
Unregistered Firms 3.1 3.8 3:5 2.5 2.3 
Registered Firms — — 5.6 9.4 15.1 
Joint Stock Companies 29.7 25.0 25.2 . 25.8 21.5 





‘Source: Computed from Statistical Abstract of India and Statistical Abstract of the Indian Union, for 


corresponding years. | 
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on the one hand, the level of the economic develop- 
ment of the country as a whole and of the capitalist 
formation in particular, and, on the other hindered 
the emergence of modern forms of enterprise. Clearly, 
the absolute and relative growth of the capitalist 
formation and the increasing concentration and 
centralisation of the bourgeoisie’s incomes, should 
have told on the forms of the business activity of the 
Indian bourgeoisie (see Table 3). 

The above data point to a paradoxical pheno- 
menon, namely, a fall in the specific share of both 
the traditional and up-to-date forms of capitalist 
enterprise in favour of a intermediate form—the 
registered firm. For all that, individual enterprise 
has remained the leading form of the business 
activity of the Indian bourgeoisie: despite a reduction 
in its share, it still accounts for over half of the 
aggregate income of the bourgeoisie. 

This high proportion and a slow reduction in the 
share of individual enterprise was apparently due to 
the following reasons. First, the sphere of small-scale 
production remains and, as a result of state measures, 
even grows in absolute terms in the country. Capitalist 
enterprise connected with this sphere (produce 
purchasing and transport, primary processing of raw 
materials, etc) does not require a high degree of 
capital concentration. Moreover, all these operations 
could be carried out more effectively by relatively 
smaller capitalists. To put it differently as long as the 
vast sphere of small-scale production remains in the 
country there will be extensive opportunities for the 
activity of individual entrepreneurs. 

Second, the evolution of the Indian bourgeoisie 
takes place within the context of state capitalism. 
As the state assumed the responsibility for the deve- 
lopment of the most capital-intensive sectors of the 
national economy, it was not necessary for the local 
bourgeoisie to work fo. the high concentration of 
capital, and, consequently, set up joint-stock compa- 
nies. At the same time, the marketing and servicing 
of goods turned out by state factories are frequently 
done by small capitalists. In this way, the development 
of the state sector was creating opportunities not 
only for the preservation but also for a considerable 
growth of individual enterprise. Besides, the wages 
of the middle and senior personnel of the state 
sector, the numerical strength of which was rapidly 
growing in the sixties, are included in the incomes 
of individual entrepreneurs. It is apparently the 
growth of the incomes of this group that explains 
the stabilisation of the individual entrepreneurs’ 
profits in the first half of the sixties. 

As for the “Hindu undivided families” and un- 
registered firms, their- incomes fall, only relatively: 
in absolute terms, they have been growing throughout 
the period with independence. However, in the 
conditions of the accelerated development of capita- 
lism in the country, these organisations showed lower- 
than-average rates of income growth. The share of 
these organisations was falling especially rapidly in 
the most developed States—West Bengal, Mahara- 
shtra, and in the industrial cities. Besides, these forms 
or organisation were characteristic by no means of 
all national areas of the country. Thus, the “Hindu 
undivided family” can rarely be found in Jammu and 
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Kashmir, West Bengal and Kerala, and there are only 
a few unregistered firms in Gujarat. - 

The share of the joint-stock companies has re- 
duced largely due to the sluggishness with which 
production capacities are brought to full-blast opera- 
tion (this has been mentioned earlier); the growing 
use of loan capital and increasing tax privileges. 
Another factor played a part of no small importance 
in this respect. The adoption. in 1956, of a new law 
on Companies and a fairly strict observance of this 
Act resulted in the fact that the number of Com- 
panies began to fall in the country: between 1955-56 
and 1961-62 their number declined from 29,900 to 
24,900. In 1962-63, their total began to grow slowly. 
However, even in 1971 the number of these Companies 
has failed to reach the 1955-56 level. At present, 
the numerical growih of joint-stock companies is 
hindered, first, by a constant excess of demand for 
capital over supply in the country’s money market, 
and, consequently, by the difficulties of capital mobi- 
lization; second, the introduction of taxation for 
“excess” dividends and premium shares with the 
aim of encouraging profit re-investment, which re- 
sulted in the level of dividends going down; and, 
third, curbing the rights of managing agents, secre- 
taries, treasurers and managing directors, which 
hindered the preservation of control over the acti- 
vities of companies. In these circumstances, the 
growth of the corporate sector proceeded mostly 
through the concentration of capital and the enlarge- 
ment of existing companies, rather than the forma- 
tion of new Companies. However, this source could 
not guarantee the growth of Company profits which 
would correspond to the growth rates of incomes of 
the bourgeoisie as a whole. 

Although the registered firm was recognised, for 
the first time, as a form of organisation way back in 
1922, at that time the law did not give it significant 
advantages over the unregistered firms. That is why 
their number grew very slowly. It is only in 1956 
that the registered firms received a number of tax 
privileges,* in exchange for which they are supposed 
to supply the tax authorities with fairly extensive 
information about their activity. Apparently, the 
introduction of these privileges was thought to promote 
the conversion ofthe “Hindu undivided families” 
and the unregistered firms into the registered firms 
whose tax evasion attempts can be neutralised much 
easier. 

The registered firms have become a fora of activity 
of, mostly. the upper crust of the iniddle and big 
bourgeoisie. Firms with incomes over Rs 100,000 
accounted for 28.4 per cent of the total number of 
these firms, and 55.1 per cent of incomes in 1966-67 
as against 25.9 per cent and 47.7 per cent, respectively, 
in 1957-58. e greater scale of operations of regis- 
tered firms is to be observed in the areas of the 
medium level of the development of capitalism— 
such as Andhra Pradesh and Haryana. 

The registration of a firm allows its owners to raise 





*Registered firms received the rghi to deduct past years’ 
Tax rates on their pro- 
fits were reduced. Profits upto Rs 25,000 are regarded as the 
personal income of the partners and are subject to the lowest 
taxation rate. 
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its prestige and increase the rate -of net profitability, 
which makes it possible to extend the utilisation of 
loan capital and increase the scale of operations. 
The registered firms are free from many limitations 
imposed on the joint-stock companies and can react 
more quickly to changes in the situation which is 
especially important in the sphere of circulation. 
Besides, their confidential character and the oppor- 
tunity to decide key questions by a small group of 

ersons enable these s to engage with impunity 
in illegal activity (commodity stock-piling, peculation, 
etc). Although the registered firms do not posses 
all the advantages of the joint-stock companies 
(limited liability and the opportunity to make an 
extensive use of outsider capital and receive credits 
on their shares and bonds), with the present-day 
level of capitalist development this form of enter- 

rise apparently corresponds more fully to the 
interests of the upper crust of the middle and a consi- 
derable proportion of the big (non-monopolistic) 
bourgeoisie. 

On the whole. the period since independence has 
not seen cardinal changes in the institutional forms 
of the Indian bourgeoisie’s activity. On the one hand, 
the rapid development of state capitalism in industries 
requiring a high degree of capital concentration 
(transport, irrigation, power, heavy industry, long- 
term financing institutions) allowed the Indian 
bourgeoisie not to indulge in the priority development 
of joint-stock companies. On the other hand, small- 
scale fragmentated production in the private sector 
(in the broad sense of the word) created opportunities 
for preserving the traditional forms of enterprise. In 
other words, small changes in the institutional forms 
of the activity of the Indian bourgeoisie are explained 
not by the slow development of capitalism in the 
country, but by the specificity of capitalism’s evolu- 
tion in the mixed economy of India. 


Sources of Income 


T= sphere for the application of capital and 
the sources of income are among the key indica- 
tors of the level of development of the bourgeoisie. 
They affect the interest of the bourgeoisie’s leading 
groups in the development of this or that sector of the 
national economy, their relations with other classes 
of society, with foreign capital etc. In their turns 
the structure of the national economy, the character 
of relations of production and the positions of the 
foreign bourgeoisie, determine the sphere for capital 
application and the sources of income. 

All these factors pre-determined the unusually 
narrow field for capital application in India during 
the colonial period. Even at the close of the colonial 
period, the country’s agriculture was’ dominated by 
feudal and semi-feudal vestiges which left little room 
for the development of capitalist enterprise. Studies 
undertaken by Soviet economists show that in that 
period the formation of the capitalist farmer was only 
beginning even in the most developed areas. 
lower economic formations reigned supreme in under- 
developed industry and transport. industry, the 
bulk of products came from the lower forms of 
enterprises (cottage industries, handicrafts and 
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manufactory), and the greater proportion of traffic 
was carried by the non-mechanised modes of trans- 
port. Clearly, opportunities for the productive use 
of capital were extremely limited as far as the lower 
forms of industry and ort are concerned. As 
for the modern forms of industry, the growth of 
national enterprise was hindered by the relative 
constriction of the domestic market and fierce compe- 
tition on the part of foreign capitalists. Besides, 
foreign, mostly British, capital reigned it over in the 
plantation economy, mechanised transport and foreign 
trade, and it had fairly strong positions in the field 
of modern industry, banking and insurance. Fierce 
competition and the domination of foreign capital 
increased the element of risk in operations in these 
sectors and resulted in a relatively low rate of profit. 
All this forced the Indian bourgeoisie to look for 
spheres of capital application elsewhere. 

In these circumstances, the trade and financial 
sphere offered the greatest opportunity for the busi- 
ness activity of the national bourgeoisie. It was due, - 
above all, to the fact that trade and financial capital 
acts as a middi between different sectors and 
econontic formations irrespective of the level of the 
socio-economic development of the latter. On the 
one hand, this sphere is the domain of modern trade 
and financial capital which has already become an 
appends: to industrial capital and which serves as 

e connecting link between large-scale~ industry 
(ocal or foreign) and other sectors of the national 
economy. On the other hand, there may also remain 
relatively independent trade and usurious capital which 
promotes division of labour within agriculture, bet- 
ween the lower forms of industry and agriculture, 
and between town and countryside in general. All 
these factors were conducive to the predominant 
position of trade and finance as sphere for capital 
application and a' source of income for the national 
bourgeoisie. At the same time, with a relatively small 
scale of the capitalist formation within its frame- 
work an important part belongto such types of activity, 
which are of secondary importance for the de- 
veloped states as real estate operations, lawyers’ 
and doctors’ practice, etc. As a result, under colo- 
nialism the Indian bourgeoisie invested its capital 
mostly in the non-productive sphere. 

Since independence the rates of growth of capital- 
ism in the country have been stepped up considerably. 
In eighteen years (1948-49 to 1966-67) the incomes 
of the national bourgeoisie increased by four-and- 
half times, in current prices. However, a rapid expan- 
sion of the capital formation has not brought about 

ndingly important changes in the sphere for 
capital application and in the sources of incomes. 
This is explained, in the first place, by the unequal 
rates of growth of state-capitalist enterprise indifferent 
sectors of the national economy. 
. In the course of three Five Year Plans, state 
investments in industry increased by more than 80 
times as against 3.5 times for the private sector. As 
the transfer of investments into the capital-intensive 
sectors of heavy industry took place in the private 
sector too, the. increase of assets outstripped the 
growth of production. In their turn, a shortage of 
skilled manpower, i difficulties, inade- 
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quate supplies of raw materials, etc, resulted in the 
growth rate of profits lagging behind that of gross 
output. 

A more complicated phenomenon could be ob- 
served in the field of mechanised modes of transport: 
in many segments of the transport industry the initia- 
tion of state enterprise took place on the basis of 
nationalisation. All Companies which served regular 
air routes have been nationalised (only the Com- 
panies which operate chartered flights remain in 
private possession). As regards road transport, the 
fleet of buses in big cities has been nationalised. 
Nearly half the railway lines, still owned by private 
companies, have been nationalised. Nationalisation 
has not spread only to shipping, as in this sphere the 
growth of the state sector takes place through the 
formation of new organisations. In this way, in the 
sphere of transport, the further growth of private 
enterprise is now possible only by expanding 
shipping and road traffic, mostly goods transport. 

tate capitalist measures were more limited in 
the sphere of circulation and they affected, in the 
first place, finance. Since independence (the Reserve 
Bank) and the largest commercial banks and Insurance 
Companies have been nationalised and over 30 state 
medium and long-term crediting organisations have 
been set up. In the field of trade, by the mid-sixties 
only one state organisation had been formed—the 
State Tradng Corporation—which engaged in rela- 
tively small-scale export and import transactions. 
The volume of domestic trade has risen considerably 
as a result of the growth of production and commo- 
dity-money relations. A consequence of this specific 
development of state capitalism and objective difficul- 
ties, concomittant with the breakdown of the 
colonial structure of the economy was the absence 
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of radical changes in the sources of income of the 
Indian bourgeoisie (see Table 4). 

The data quoted indicate that the proportion of 
salaries has been relatively stable since independence, 
while that of profits from securities and real estate 
have steadily s k. Although formally the share of 
profits from entrepreneur activities has gone down too, 
yet if account is taken of the profits of registered 
and non-registered firms, then the share has risen from 
62.0 per cent in 1948-49 to 68.3 in 1966-67. In the 
group of profits from entrepreneur activities there 
was a sharp drop in the profits of professionals who 
can be classified among capitalist elements with only 
certain reservations. In other words, the profits of the 
Indian bourgeoisie have become increasingly modern 
since independence more capitalistically consistent, 
of it can te said so. - 

There has been a change also in the ratio between 
profits from different branches of the national eco- 
nomy. Throughout the period of independence there 
has been a steady rise in the proportion of profits 
from industry. The figures given, however, exaggerate 
the scale of the changes that have taken place. Although 
during the past two decades industry has been taking 
an increasingly important place in the activities of 
registered and non-registered firms, still a dominating 
feature has been the operations in the sphere of cir- 
culation, bothabsolutelyandrelatively. Therefore the 
actual preponderance of profits from trade is far higher 
than is suggested by the figures cited. In other words, 
in the years since independence industry has never 
became a major source of profits for the Indian 
bourgeoisie. This is due, however, not so much to the 
slow rates of industrial expansion as to the specific 
conditions of industrialisation under state capitalism. 

Finally, inside the sectoral groups themselves there 





Table 4 
Change in Sources of Income of Indian Bourgeoisie 
(Percentage) 

Income Sources 1940-41 1948-49 1966-67 
Salaries 33 4 22.3 22.9 
Interest on securities 3.1 2.4 1.3 
Real estate 6.2 3.7 2.0 
Business activity, 48.9 58.9 53.1 

of which 

Industry, including construction 14.7 , 16.7 22.1 

Trade and transport 18.2 28.2 25.0 
Finance 1.9 5.4 l 4.3 
Free professions 4.8 5.4 1.7 
Non-classified and other incomes (*) 11.5 12.7 20.7 


Source : Computed from Statistical Abstract of India and Statistical Abstract of the Indian Union, for 


corresponding years. 





*This group includes incomes, the origin of which it is impossible to trace (profits of registered and unregistered firms, 
profits made abroad, annuities) or one-time incomes (sale of assets at the price exceeding the initial [one, honorariums and 


co. ons). 
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have been noticeable changes which reflect the 
intensified process of industrialisation. In industry, 
owing to the faster growth of the first division, the 
share of the leading branch—textiles—dropped from 
32.3 per cent to 19.0 per cent between 1948-49 and 
1966-67, : while that of metallurgy and machine- 
building increased from 12.9 per cent to 252 per: 
cent of all industrial profits. As a result, metallurgy 
and machine-building have become a major source 
of profits for the Indian bourgeoisie in industry. 
In trade, industrialisation manifested itself in the 
more rapid growth of operations with industrial 
goods. In consequence, trade in foodstuffs began to 
yield in 1966-67 a mere 9.9 per cent of profits to the 
bourgeoisie in that branch. The expansion of the 
capitalist mode made itself particularly observable 
in the financial sphere: while in 1948-49 the proiits 
of money-lenders and shroff-bankers exceeded those 
of not only all Indian, but also of all foreign banks 
and insurance companies operating in India taken 
together, in 1966-67 the latter were four times as high 
as money-lenders’ profits. i 

Thus, the development of capitalism which has 
been accelerated in the years since independence has 
led to definite changes in the branch-by-branch distri- 
bution of capital, and consequently in the sources of 
profits for the Indian bourgeoisie. These shifts, 
however, have been very slow and not of a radical 
nature, which stem both from the objective impossi- 
bility of a rapdi re-structuring of the economy and the 
specific traits in the development of state capitalism. 
The growing concentration of capital and the quicker 
growth of bg capital resulted at thesame time in rapdid 
modernisation of the capitalist set-up itself and in the 
increased build-up of allied activities. To some extent 
this testified to the widening gap between the capitalist 
and the lower economic formations in the country’s 
economy. 


perm the considerable expansion of the capi- 

talist mode of production, the numerical growth 
of the bourgeoisie and a certain modernisation of the 
sphere of capital application, the Indian bourgeoisie 
still retains its traditional features inherited from the 
past. Prominent among them are the dominance of 


non-productive sources of income and the traditional, 


methods of activity. From the socio-economic point 
of view of paramount significance is the preservation 
of a kind of polarity in the development of the 
bourgeoisie specified by the genesis of the national 
bourgeoisie in the colonial period. The extent to which 
these traits will be eliminated in the future depends on 
many factors, and first of all on the alignment of 
class forces in the country. 

It is already obvious that the Indian bourgeoisie 
cannot further develop along the way of slow evolu- 
tionary reforms. The shifts in the alignment of class 
forces and the political crisis of the late sixties led to 
the bringing about in 1969-71 of a number of 
reforms which cannot but affect the processes of. forma- 
tion of the bourgeoisie. Here, mention may be made 
only of what we regard as the most important changes 
being made by the reforms. 
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The nationalisation of the bigger commercial 
banks and general insurance and of import trade in 
industrial row material, as well as a ban on the entry 
of big capital into many branches of the light industry 
holds back the growth of profits of the big bourgeoisie 
and restricts the degree by which the latter can influence 
the development of the lower groups of this class. At 
the same time, the re-distribution of resources of the 
state credit system in favour of the lower strata of the 
industrial and rural bourgeoisie, the placing of 
more state orders with small industry, the improve- 
ment of raw mateial supplies to it, etc, create more 
favourable conditions for the growth of small-scale 
entrepreneurship and subsequently for its accelerated 
transformation into medium-sized one. So a certain 
re-distribution in the profits of the bourgeois class in 
favour of its lower groups can be expected in the next 
few years. 

The current re-distribution of the all-national 
fund of accumulation in favour of the state sector and 
the restriction of big capital operations, on the one 
hand, and the expansion of small-sized entrepreneur- 
ship, on the other, will check the modernisation of the 
forms and methods of the activities of the bourgeoisie. 
As is known, small-scale production usually 
expands on the basis of capitalisation of the personal 
incomes of the entrepreneur and a narrow group of 
persons associated with him. Therefore, the growth 
of state and small-scale entrepreneurship will help to 
stabilise and even curtail the share of profits of joint- 
stock companies. E 

The reforms being carried out are exercising a 
definite influence on the ratio of different income 
sources of the Indian bourgeoisie. The measures for 
nationalisation in 1969-1971 have caused a shrink- 
ing of the proportion of the profits of the bourgeoisie 
from the circulation sphere. Conversely, encourager 
ment of the development of small-scale apl 
entrepreneurship in town and country entails higher 
profits from the production sphere. In the condi- 
tions of India, however, profits in the production 
sphere will grow not so much at the expense of 
industry as at the expense of agriculture. At the 
same time, the fragmentised character of small- 
scale capitalist production helps to preserve the 
huge role of trade and consequently its high share 
in the profits of the bourgeoisie. 

Finally in connection with the economic slump, ` 
the mid-sixties in India were marked by a considerable 
intensification of the struggle between various sections 
and groups of the bourgeoisie, between lower and 
higher, and modern and traditional ones. Now the 
rural bourgeoisie, as it rises on the tide of the “Green 
Revolution’, is also being drawn vigorously into these 
classes. The reforms to a certain extent have been 
brought about by these conflicts. But while opening 
up fresh opportunities for the growth of capitalism 
from below upwards, they at the same time provide 
a groundwork for fresh contradictions between the 
groups of entrepreneurs which have already been 
formed and those which are still growing from below 
upwards. 7 

The outcome of these clashes may substantially 
affect the conditions of the further formation of the 
bourgeoisie as a class. 
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INDIRA GANDHI AT MOSCOW 


that India would take appropriate 
action to prevent the fiow of re- 
fugees into India and to facilitate 
the return of those who are already 
in this country. It is clear that 
India’s options are open and 
Moscow has not sought, nor will 
‘it seek, to put any restrain 
on it, ; 

It is said that the question of 
the recognition of the Bangla 
Desh as such was not discussed. 
But on this, as well as steps to 
be taken to facilitate the reutrn 
of the refugees, India will assess 
the situation as and when it arises. 
Many have the feeling that after 
the monsoon, the military junta 
will launch another offensive and 
the Mukti Bahini will offer greater 
resistance. This will mean an 
intensification of the struggle in 
East Bengal. Steps to be taken 
in such an eventuality will depend 
on fresh assessment. India’s 
views and apprehensions in this 
regard are had by the Soviet 
Union. In this context it should 
be noted that the Soviet Union 
lays emphasis on further mutual 
contacts on questions arising from 


this situation and the avoidance _ 


of an Indo-Pak  militarty 
conflict. . 

Like India, the Soviet Union 
too is against a military solution. 
While New Delhi feels that the 
Pakistani military junta may not 
hesitate to take any adventurist 
step, Moscow seems to be of the 
view that international opinion 
may eventually persuade- the 
military rulers at Islamabad to 
see reason. India, however, feels 
that international opinion has 
achieved little so far. However, 
India is not opposed to the Soviet 
efforts in this direction. The 
USSR is keen on ensuring that 
the situation in Hast Bengal does 
not lead to a military conflict 
in the sub-continent. It is with 
this objective that it has been 
trying to get the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, so that a situa- 
tion favourable for a political 
solution may be expected. This 
may prove to be a futile attempt. 
But the Soviet leaders want to 
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(Continued from page 9) 


use whatever influence they have 
on Islamabad and pave the way 
for a peaceful solution. 

There are however, reasons to 
believe that the Soviet Union 
is now convinced that Pakistan 


cannot be the same as before. 


If not to-day, tomorrow Islama- 
bad may have to give up its stand 
of united Pakistan in the present 
. There is also reason to 
believe that the Soviet Union 
considers the struggle in East 
Bengal as partly a national libera- 
tion movement and partly a civil 
war. This itself is an indication 
that Moscow is increasingly get- 
ting clear about the situation in 
the Bangla Desh. This increased 
awareness has helped it to ap- 
preciate India’s stand. Such a 
view, entertained by the Soviet 
Union, is indicative of its implied 
support to the Bangla Desh. 
From this and other indica- 
tions, one can confidently look 
forward to and bank upon the 


Soviet support on the question’ 


of the Bangla Desh in future. 
The forthright and convincing 
manner in which Smt Gandhi 
presented India’s views before 
the Soviet leaders is believed to 
be primarily responsible for this 
changed attitude. 

Even more tangible results 
have been achieved in the econo- 
mic and other fields. Both coun- 
tries can now look forward to an 
era of greater co-operation. The 
setting up of an Inter-Govern- 
mental Commission and the sche- 
duled visit of a Soviet team to 
work out collaboration details 
shortly, testify to the specific 
achievements in these fields. It 
is significant that the Joint State- 
ment speaks of ‘new forms of 
mutual cooperation’ in such fields 
as space research and utilisation 
of nuclear energy for peaceful 


. purposes. There is specific re- 


ference about “favourable pros- 
pects for the further expansion 
and deepening of such co- 
operation” in iron and steel, 
metallurgy, exploration and re- 
fining of oil and natural gas, as 
also petro-chemical industry. 


This has been the first visit 
of Smt Gandhi to Moscow after 
the signing: of the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty. This has been also her 
first visit after winning a massive 
mandate from the people to 
implement a radical programme. 
Naturally, considerable signi- 
ficance was attached to the visit 
by the Soviet Union. She was 
put up at the Kremlin, usually 
reserved for visiting Heads of the 
States. The participation of 
three top Soviet leaders in the 
talks also indicated the importance 
attached by Moscow to the 
visit. The talks were rescheduled 
to enable Party Secretary Brez- 
henev to participate in them. 
Apart from highlighting the keen- 
ness on the part of the collective 
leadership in the Soviet Union, 
it also showed the importance it 
attaches to India. 

Then there was the grand 
send-off given by the Moscow 
citizens to the Prime Minister 
on her way to the airport from 
Moscow University, where a 
doctorate was conferred on her. 
Despite the bitter cold, thousands 
of Muscovites lined up the entire 
route waving Indian and Soviet 
flags and lustily cheering her. 
According to observers, such mas- , 
sive display of public affection 
for a visiting foreign leader has 
not been seen since Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s visit in 1955. 

Thus the visit has further 
strengthened the already strong 
ties of Indo-Soviet friendship. 
India is no longer alone in her 
stand on the Bangla Desh and 
other world issues. As he came 
to see sae Gandhi off, ee Kosy- 
gin spoke again of these “un- 
shakable ties? which are 
“precious” to the Soviet people. 

visit was indeed a triumph 
of Smt Gandhis diplomacy a 
triumph for the Indian and Soviet 
leaderships and a vindication of 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty. 

Soviet President Podgorny’s 
statement at the Banquet given in 
his honour by President Giri in 
a Delhi has helped to reaffirm 
this. , 
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BEHIND TOKYO-WASHINGTON TENSION 


has borne the major burden of 
i aae defence and furnished the 
bulk of economic aid to develop- 
ing nations in Asia, thus freeing 
the Japanese to focus on econo- 
mic growth”. 

Today the American autho- 
rities are beginning to feel that 
Japan is already strong enough to 
play the role of their mainstay 
in Asia and defend the interests 
of the United States in this area. 
And the Japanese themselves 
have come to realise the growing 
strength of their positions and 
their responsibility in Asia. 
This can be seen from their 
statements to the effect that Japan 
can no longer restrict herself to 
domestic national interests alone 
and, in view of the striving of 
China to play the role of a super- 
power on the international arena, 
must expand her own programme 
of military and economic aid to 
foreign states, first and foremost, 
the countries of Asia. 

Most of the Japanese leaders 
have currently come to the con- 
clusion that as a world power 
Japan must take upon herself 
a new and expensive responsibility 
in Asia. 

In view of the fact that Japan 
now understands her new role and 
that the Japanese leaders are 
ready to pay for this by shoulder- 
ing a definite share of additional 
expenses, the Americans want 
Japan, after their military with- 
drawal from Asia, to become the 
main source of economic aid to 
the countries of this area and help 
maintain political stability in Asia: 

As a result of Washington’s 
insistent demands Tokyo has 
earmarked some 4,000 million 
dollars in both private and gov- 
ernment allocations for 1975 
to render aid to foreign states. 

According to official data, 
Japan annually spends 100 to 
120 million dollars in the United 
. States for the needs of her defence. 
The United Statés has long been 
wanting to increase this figure. 
And this the Americans finally 
managed to achieve at the last 
meeting with the Japanese in 
Washington. 

The Japanese, 
their own admission, 


r 


according to 
do . not 


enjoy the reputation of a people 


- who can keep a secret. 


And this, apparently, explains 
how press circles in Hong Kong 
learned that at luncheons and 
other unofficial meetings in 
Washington on. September 9-10, 
the Americans had been exerting 
steady and unrelenting pressure 
on the Japanese representatives 
to force Tokyo to increase its 
military expenditure and expand 
its purchases of thelatest types of 
American armaments. This pres- 
sure resulted in the consent of 
the Japanese side to increase, 
within the framework of the US 
Japanese Security Treaty, its pur- 
chases of the latest types of US 
military equipment, including 
“F-5b” training planes, to the 
sum of some 8,000 million dollars. 
The Japanese Defence Agency has 
expressed its approval of this 
decision of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. : 

This transaction, which is 
Officially explained by the necessity 
of solving the problem of deficit 
in the American balance of trade 
with Japan, in reality pursues the 
aim of stepping up the process of 
equipping Japan with the most 
up-to-date weapons so that she 
could take upon herself military 
commitments appropriate to 
her economic potential within 
the next few years. The agreement 
as yet excludes nuclear armaments, 
since Japan continues to remain 
under the protection of the Ame- 
rican “nuclear umbrella”. 

On the insistence of the Ame- 
rican side, Japan is to keep this 
agreement secret, since it could 
have a negative effect on the 
normalisation of American- 
Chinese relations. 

And that could well be the 
reason behind the “indiscretion” 
of the Japanese representatives 
in Hong Kong. 

According to some Western 
journalists, this secret agreement 
between the United States and 
Japan can officially be disclosed 
only after President Nixon’s 
visit to Peking (and even then, 
apparently, only if his mission is 
unsuccessful). 

Certain Western diplomats 
and observers, referring to well- 
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informed circles in Japan, claim 
that the next round of talks on 
the expansion of Japanese pur- 
chases of sophisticated American 
armaments, including, possibly, 
nuclear weapons from the stocks 
stored on Okinawa, will be held 
by President Nixon during his 
meeting with the Emperor of 
Japan in Anchorage (Alaska) 
which has taken place. 

This seems to vindicate the 
warning by the words of the 
well-known American specialist 
on Asia, Barnett of Brooklyn 
Institute, to the effect that one 
should not fully rule out the 
possibility that some day Japan 
will decide to pursue an inde- 
pendent military policy and will 
most probably direct her efforts 
in this respect primarily against 
China 


It seems that the Chinese 
leaders have similar forebodings, 
since they are already accusing 
Japan of once again wanting to 
tear Manchuria away from 
China, of planning to occupy 
Taiwan as a bridgehead for a 
drive into South-East Asia and, 
in general, of seeking to establish 
control over foreign sources of 
raw materials. 

What course will China take 
if all these developments do indeed 
suddenly take place? Will China 
be able to defend herself? Is 
Peking counting on the patronage 
of the United States which is 
encouraging Japan’s aggressive 
designs in Asia, or will it be 
forced to turn for assistance to 
the Russians whom it regards with 
such hatred toady? 

Only time will show what turn 
the events will take. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Inflation 

and 
Capital 

Formation 


AZIZ ALAM 


prc multiplication poses a 

grave challenge, particularly 
to the “third world”. The crux 
of the problem is not the price 
spurt but the complex ' aftermath 
resulting in wild economic dis- 
tortions. 

It expands economic inequali- 
ties, subjects the masses to suffer- 
ing, fans up demand for imported 
consumer goods, reduces exports 
devalues currency and jeopardises 
the nation’s over-all capacity to 
save. The phenomenon of saving, 
which is concommitant to invest- 
ment, now leads to speculation, 
hoarding and profiteering. What 
emanates is the lack of capital 
formation which is already meagre 
in our economies. And we know 
that capital is key to the econo- 
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mic betterment of a country. 

The accumulation of capital 
constitutes diversion of consump- 
tion goods into capital goods 
through saving. As regards this, 
the voluntary saving has a meagre 
scope, particularly in the context 
of population explosion which 
retains the low level of our sub- 
human existence. Alternatively, 
the Government has to resort to 
measures to manage the saving to 
keep pace with the quantum of 
development, and most occasion- 
ally, it is here that the passion 
for development generates in- 
flation. 

The effort to bring about an 
upswing in capital formation 
can be described in terms of the 
main categories—monetary, taxa- 
tion and commercial. Deficit 
financing which constitutes the 
central bank’s ad hocs and advan- 
ces to the Government, expands 
the expenditure on planning 
without the A real 
income. This -pushes the prices 
up as is the case with the 
growing proportions of indirect 
taxes and large-scale tax-evasions. 

On the external front, the 
restrictions on consumer imports 
boost the stream of demand 
excessively in relation to domestic 
supply and push up the prices. 

ese are assumed to curtail 
consumption and convert the 
hitherto unconsumed stock into 
capital. 

Arguing mainly with this as 
the central theme, development 
economists are of the view that 
rise in country’s price spiral might 
be the price to pay for the satis- 
factory rate o development, 
especially in the context of human 
multiplication and resource scar- 
city. But some rise in prices and 
the term inflation are to be 
discrimated. 

Inflation presupposes a sus- 
tained and chronic spiral of prices 
which ultimately hits at economic 
planning.’ It exhibits in sustained 
Budget deficit because of the 
increased cost of planning, higher 
taxation, excess demand for goods 
and services, and wider diversion 
of resources from productive en- 
terprise to speculation. 

The credit nationalisation has 
been an appreciable step as 
regards the centralised integration 
of policies. However, the spiral- 


ling prices are indicative enough 
of the grip of monopolies and 
bigger houses. There has been no 
radical change in the set of people 
and conditions prevailing prior 
to nationalisation. 

However, mass motivation 
for sayings cannot be initiated by 
merely raising the rate of interest. 
The. saved capacity—their capi- 
talised suffering—has to diverted 
for investment into industries 
scattered in the small-scale 
sector. This is sure to be a 
radical morale booster. 

Moreover, it offers enormous 
employment opportunity. “A 
crore of rupees invested in a 
large-scale key industry will 
produce 400 jobs, 1,250 in a 
medium-scale one, but the same 
invested in agriculture or cottage 
industries will produce 4,000 
jobs.” The capital-output ratio, 
which averages at 3:1 in capital- 
intensive industries, is as high 
as 1:6.22 in Indian cottage 
industries where, with a capital 
investment of Rs 450 crores, the 
output is as high as Rs 2,800 
crores per annum, employing 
over three lakh people. 

By diverting capital from 
large-scale industries to agri- 
culture and cottage industries, 
we provide the basic require- 
ments to our tortured millions 
with better distribution through 
wider employment. Consequently, 
it offers a better prospect for 
capitalisation through large- 
scale small-savings. 

In addition, it may ultimately 
prove to be an effective factor 
against speculation by mono- 
polies and oligopolies which 
otherwise are obstructive to a 
healthy rate of capital formation. 

The huge industries set up 
during the plan periods have a 
long gestation period. The income 
is generated years before the 
actual production takes place. 
The scarce capital is rendered 
idle during the period. Unless 
simultaneous steps are taken to 
initiate productive activities at 
other levels also, an under-deve- 
loped economy cannot afford it. 

Agriculture and small indus- 
tries are fitting avenues with 
relatively higher profits in the short 
run. Their gestation period ends 
in months and weeks, and what 
is more, they use labour exclu- 
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sively which is already abundant 
and cheap. This is why our sports 
goods have found good foreign 
markets. 

The assumption that inflation 
cuts consumption and advances 
the rate of savings is nothing but 
an over simplification of the 
chronic problem of capital 
formation. It merely promotes 
general hardship and misery 
through consequent economic 
inequality. > 

Investments in industries, 
transport and agriculture are 
much more readily undertaken 
once the political and institutional 
rovisions become favourable to 
ong-run investments. Inflation 


encourages profiteering with the . 


existing level of capital and not 
the fresh investment due to the 


uncertain turn of the trade 
cycles. 

The capital stock of nation 
is not its sheer physical equip- 
ment, it is the body of knowledge 
collected from tested findings and 
the capacity and training of 
population to use this scientific 
knowledge effectively. Inflationary 
pressures create widespread unrest 
among the intelligentsia, parti- 
cularly among youth of the nation, 
hindering thereby the persistent 
effort at human resource develop- 
ment through education and 
skill formation. 

Greater efficacy in food and 
small-scale production is the 
basic way of releasing human 
energy for capital construction. 
Dependence on increased produc- 
tivity through labour-intensive 


devices is better than the negative 
policy of cutting down consump- 
tion by niony measures 
Saving through Budget surplus, 
and not deficit, is fundamental 
to initiate the growth process. 

Turn and twist, as you like, 
an under-developed economy 
cannot afford the onerous pres- 
sures of inflation, since resources 
are scarce, unbalanced and non- 
cooperative. What is needed is 
an agricultural and industrial 
revolution—invention of new tech- 
niques and fresh devices to suit 
our chronic problems. 

The commitment of th 
people and Government to boost- 
ing productivity through capital- 
saving devices can be the only 
solution to accelerate the country’s 
betterment. 





ADMINISTRATIVE ELITE 
AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


( Continued from page 18 ) 


of a modernizing democratic and socialistic society — 
change in objectives, in content, in teaching methods, 
in programmes, in the size and composition of the 
student body, in the selection and professional pre- 
paration of teachers, and in organization. In fact, 
what is needed is a revolution in education which in 
turn will set in motion the much desired social, eco- 
nomic and cultural revolution”. (Report of the Edu- 
cation Commission, 1964-66 Education and National 
Development, Government of India, New Delhi, 

1966, p 5) 

The Fourth Five Year Plan also reflects significant 
re-thinking about the more urgent needs of education 
in the country. The recommendations of the Kothari 
Commission have many administrative implications 
and their implementation require many organisational 
changes. 

_ Above all, the effective performance of organisa- 
tional apparatus, whether in government, adminis- 
tration or educational institutions, depend very much 
on the values and perceptions of the administrators, 
politicians and intellectuals—the attitudes which 
they have towards each other, their work and towards 
the citizen, and the satisfaction they derive from 
their jobs. Unless they acquire the human, material 
and intellectual qualities and pre-requisites for a 
democratic society, their role in the nation-building 
process will remain limited. 
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US CAPITALISM’S 
DIRTY UNDERWEAR 


( Continued from page 28 ) 


prestigious post of murky dimension and great poten 
tial, but—happily for Ash—not requiring Senate 
hearing and confirmation. Litton is another of the 
bubbles that burst in recent years; major investment 
trusts have unloaded their holdings and the insiders 
(who only hold six per cent of their “own” company’s 
shares) have for the past 18 months been selling it. 
(Value Line Investment Survey, September 10. Lit- 
ton now believes, according to the same survey, that 
its outlook next year will improve with its new multi- 
billion dollar naval construction awards. Its one 
hope lies in the arms race. 

Ash, too, wants to centralize power in the White 
House. Celler would create the biggest regulatory 
“conglomerate” of all time, in just the place where it 
would be most susceptible to political influence. The 
most risky part of this plan is that it would repeal 
those provisions of the Clayton and Sherman Acts 
which have provided a weapon against mergers in the 
past. It would be ironic if an investigation of con- 
glomerates ended with a reform that facilitated them 
in the future. The Administrator of Industrial 
Organization under Celler’s plan would have power to 
veto mergers in advance, but the standards Celler 
would write into the law have already proven 
inadequate to stem the conglomerate movement. 
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I am convinced that’ the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and ‘of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not ina 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through 
Socialism. 
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A modest beginning 40 years ago. Today... 


. +» Providing a livelihood for 22,000 families and contributing 
indirectly to the livelihood of hundreds of thousands of others. 


... Providing footwear annually to approximately ten crores of 
people at home, and one crore overseas. 


Our 40th Anniversary Celebrations began in January of this year, with our 
playing host to representatives of our one crore overseas customers, at an 
International Export Conference in Calcutta. 


And now, as a fitting finale, we welcome our 10 crores domestic customers 
to join us in the celebrations. 


tf you are one of the 10 crore Bata or BSC customers, you are cordially invited 
to visit your favourite Bata Store or BSC Stockist between December 6—19. 
We want to thank you and express our appreciation of your continued 


A. oO patronage over the years. 


YEARS OF A PLEASANT SURPRISE AWAITS YOU! 
PROGRESS 


lf you have not been a Bata or BSC customer, you will still be most welcome 
to join in the celebrations. It will give us pleasure to serve you also along 
with the 10 crores of satisfied customers in our Country. 


Call at your favourite Bata Store or BSC Stockist. 
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Vigilance: The Task Ahead 


ECOGNITION of the sovereign, independent Praja- 
ganatantrik Bangladesh (People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh) by India has been hailed in all parts of 
the country with emotions and feelings reminiscent 
of the days of our own Independence from colonial 
` rule. It marks a historic stage in the people’s struggle 
to evolve a democratic, secular way of life in this 
subcontinent, and to build a new, better life for them- 
selves of peace, freedom and socialism. ` 

The imperialist machinations in pursuance of its 
neocolonial aims in this subcontinent, first by the 
British and later taken over by the US, concentrated 
on thwarting this very struggle of the people. They 
not only laid the basis of a bigoted, communal regime 
in Pakistan, egging it on with hate-India campaign 
to engender communal tensions with the help of their 
agents in both the countries, but also propped it up 
with a military regime when the new awakening in 
the subcontinent increasingly started finding its refl- 
ection in the two wings of, the then Pakistan. The 
wholehearted support and solidarity of our people 
with the revolt in Bangladesh against the military 
junta of Islamabad, basically stems from the recogni- 
tion of another big success against imperialist 
machinations, a further victory for secularism and the 
strengthening of the forces of democracy and socia- 
lism in this subcontinent. 

Today, the valiant Mukti Bahini of the Bangla- 

' desh Government and our heroic armed forces are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder to defeat the desperate 
but futile attempts of the US-China-backed military 
junta to put the clock of history back. The Yahoos 
of Islamabad have been trying to halt that march to 
victory by a shameless attack on our western borders, 
but they have been rebuffed. Today, the sons of 
India and Bangladesh have together received their 
Baptism of fire and are shedding their blood to up- 
hold the banner of secularism, democracy and socia- 
lism on this subcontinent, even as they are clearing 
the way forthe oppressed people of West Pakistan 
to intensify their own struggle for liberation. 

There is little doubt that the sacrifices of the 
peoples of India and Bangladesh will be soon crowned 
with victory, despite the efforts of Yahya Khan’s 
patrons in Washington and Peking to the contrary. 
The forces of democracy and socialism the world 

‘over will not permit the treacherous conspiracy 
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jointly hatched by the United States and China. 
Twice their attempts have been successfully foiled in 
the Security Council by the Soviet Union, and its 
representative, Jacob Malik, has put the entire issue 
before the world public in its proper perspective. 
There need also be no doubt that the Washington- 
Peking manoeuvre to stampede the UN General 
Assembly to endorse the scheme of providing a new 
lease of life to the fascist military junta of Islamabad, 
will meet witha similar rebuff from the democratic 
and socialist forces the world over. 

However, it will be suicidal to slacken our vigi- 
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Vigilance against the dark forces of communalism 
which have so far acted as the Trojan Horse of 
imperialist conspiracy in this country, and are bound 
to strike with greater ferocity when their very exis- 
tence is threatened. Their invidious communal pro- 
paganda, more subtle now because of the increasing 
assertion of healthy secular sentiments in the wake 
of the recognition of the Bangladesh Government, 
will tend to take on new appearance and sow suspi- 
cions against the minority communities as was done 
during the 1965 conflict with Pakistan. It will be 
their attempt to divide our people so that the guar- 
antee of their victory, strict adherence to the princi- 
ples of secularism, democracy and socialism, is crack- 
ed from within. 

Tt is in this context that we must once again re- 
mind ourselves of the sacred duty of protecting the 
minorities, underlining the fact that Bangladesh has 
come into existence only by breaking with a com- 
munal state. To the measure the conspiracies of the 
communal forces are defeated and the victory of 
secularism ensured, to that measure shall we be 
successfully discharging our responsibility that we 
undertook when India courageously expressed her 
solidarity and support to the freedom struggle in 
Bangladesh. The defeat of communalism in India 
will be the vindication of our sincerity of support 
to an independent, secular, socialist Bangladesh. 

Naturally, the spearhead in this struggle against 
the forces of communalism will have to be all those 
parties which are pledged to usher in democracy and 
socialism in India. But, it will be sheer self-decep- 
tion to consider all of them totally free of the can- 
ker of communalism. Even the largest national 
organisation, the Congress, cannot lay claim to that 
distinction; otherwise how could a trouble flare-up 
in its Assam unit, or an unprincipled compromise 
could be struck in Madhya Pradesh! Even those 
forces which claim to be the upholders of socialism 
in this country, maintain within their folds sizable 
representatives who are sometimes not averse to strike 
political and electoral deals with forces which openly 
spread the poison of communalism and are known 
to be doing so. 


Relentless struggle to remove the poison of com- » 
munalism from the body politic of this country has 
now become a major task ofall the Left and demo- 
cfatic parties in the country in order to ensure that 
the imperialist machination to avenge the defeat of 
its stooges in Islamabad, do not succeed in this 
country and in the subcontinent to drown the 
people’s victory into an inglorious eventuality. 

While the victory of the peoples of this subcon- 
tinent is certain, let us also realise that more pro- 
blems lie ahead than we would be leaving behind. 
The post-war rehabilitation of the economy and 
social life, both in India, Bangladesh and the area 
that now constitutes West Pakistan, will call for 
much more sacrifice and continuous and sustained 
efforts. The people and the Government of Bangla- 
desh will naturally look to India, their closest friend 
in time of dire need, to stand by them in rebuilding 
the newly independent country. Colossal devasta- 
tion has been wrought by the military junta’s 
attempts to suppress the freedom struggle in Bang'a- 
desh and now in order to stem the onrush of the 
victorious Mukti Bahini and the Indian armed 
forees. It will naturally take quite some time to 
overcome the post-war difficulties in Bangladesh. 
And it is India primarily which will be expected to 
help them in their endeavour to build a new life. 

Our pledge to stand by the people of Bangladesh 
in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of their coun- 
try, as also simultaneously to rehabilitate and re- 
shape Our own economic and social life, will be 
possible of realisation only if we are able to combat 
and stamp out the divisive communal forces and 
unite the people to join the struggle for seoularism, 
democracy and socialism. It is an enormous under- 
taking even in peace-time conditions, and will be 
much more so in the post-war period. To discharge 
that responsibility we remain pledged. 

The blood of the peoples of India and Bangla- 
desh shed on the battlefield will not go in vain. 
The healthy democratic sense of our two peoples shall 
combine their strength to defeat new imperialist 
machinations in whatever shape they appear and 
march towards freedom, peace and socialism. 
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Where 

Lies its 
Strength? 
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T= long-awaited recognition of 

the People’s Republic of Bang- 
ladesh by New Delhi marks a 
qualitative advance in the direc- 
tion of liberation of a neighbour- 
ing nationality into independent 
Statehood. 

This recognition is not just a 
formal juridical act on the part 
ofthe Government of India: it 
signifies a specific stage in 
the progress of the forces 
of resistance inside Bangla- 
desh against West Pakistan armed 
forces, towards a real move- 
ment of liberation of an entire 
people. On the part of India, 
this act of recognition brings 
upon this country not only direct 
involvement in a common strug- 
gle against Islamabad’s milit 
Junta but its important responsi- 
bility of ensuring that this strug- 
gle of seventy-five millions 
in Bangladesh is crowned with 
success—success not only in the 
theatre of military combat alone 
but in the wider struggle for a 
friendly and prosperous state 
with a forward-looking leadership 
which will help to strengthen the 
bonds of solidarity now being 
forged in the ordeal of battle. 

The demand for recognition 
of Bangladesh was persistently 
raised by most of the political 
Parties in the country ever since 
the Bangladesh Government was 
formed under the leadership of 
Janab Nazrul Islam and Janab 
Tajuddin Ahmed. In fact, the 
question of recognition reflected 
the overwhelming national mood 
for some demonstrative act of 
solidarity with the freedom-fight- 
ers in Bangladesh, pitted against 
Yahya Khan’s military terror. 

The more critical among the 
Opposition parties wanted to 
take advantage of this national 
sentiment for petty party ends 
when knowing fully well the 
legal, political and moral impli- 
cations of the act of recognition, 
started branding the Government 
as not only weak-kneed but even 
having betrayed the struggle of 
Bangladesh: what was revealing 
was that into this sweeping cond- 
emnation not only New Delhi but 
Moscow also was dragged, not 
only by the parties of the Right 
but some of the parties claiming 
to be Left. 

New Delhi’s timing of formal 


recognition of Bangladesh has 
come as the logical culmination 
of a well-thought-out strategy 
which bears the stamp of mature 
statesmanship. For a govern- 
ment to accord recognition to a 
state which is still going through 
its birth-pangs requires consi- 
derable care and circiimspection 
and a sense of the perspective: it 
cannot be just the declaration of 
solidarity as it is often held to be 
in the popular mind. 

Specifically, in the case of 
Bangladesh, the evolution of 
New Delhis policy has passed 
through certain clearly discernible 
stages. At the beginning, it 
started as a shock and protest 
against Pak military brutalities 
coupled with a sense of solidarity 
with the democratic forces stan- 
ding up to the military regime. 
Then came the unhesitating hospi- 
tality to the refugees who sought 
shelter on Indian soil. As the 
refugee influx took the form of 
an unending avalanche, India 
received them” ungrudgingly des- 
pite all the formidable problems, 
social and economic, that this 
unprecedented exodus brought 
in its train. 

Then came India’s campaign 
before the comity of nations, 
through numerous representations 
both official and non-official, 
which stressed the need for 
creating credible guarantees for 
the return of the refugees to their 
homeland: and it was also made 
clear that such credible guarantees 
could be provided only by a 
political settlement between Isla- 
mabad and the elected represen- 
tatives of East Bengal. The 
protection and assistance to the 
freedom-fighters came as part of 
the same policy that stressed the 
need for a_ settlement with the 
accredited representatives of Bang- 
ladesh. 

The total lack of response on 
the part of the Yahya junta even 
after the efective explanatory 
campaign on world scale, climax- 
ed by Smt Indira Gandhi’s visits 
abroad from late September to 
early November, not only opened 
the phase of intensified actions 
of the Bangladesh freedom-fight- 
ers against the Pak army, but 
also of armed confrontation 
between India and Pakistan, 


which was Pakistan’s version of 
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internationalising the conflict. 

It is important to note the 
contrast in the style of handling 
the crisis by the democratically 
elected Government in New Delhi 
with that of the self-installed 
- miiltary junta in Islamabad. One 
drew world attention to the crisis 
by means of active diplomacy on 
a world scale, the other through 
heightened military tension, 
finally plunging the subcontinent 
into a full-scale armed conflict. 

In tracing these stages of New 
Delhi's involvement in the Bang- 
ladesh crisis, one has to take 
into account the world forces that 
have contributed to this war. 
No one in the wide world can 
deny that Pakistan’s war machine 
was the Santa Claus gift of the 
Pentagon, a by-product of the 
policy of military blocs and arms 
pacts which Washington has been 
following as part of its global 
strategy. 

In the case of Pakistan, the 
first abetment of armed provo- 
cation against India came from 
the British, who had to make 
way for the USA in the fifties. 
And in the sixties, was added 
Peking’s contribution towards 
Strengthening Pakistan’s armed 
postures, provocations and actual 
effensive against India. No won- 
der, therefore, that these two pow- 
ers have joined hands in denoun- 
cing India in the Security Council 
debates, giving vent to their 
spleen against Moscow for stan- 
ding by New Delhi and for wara- 
ing other powers against escala- 
ting the coriflict—a pointed thrust 
as much against Peking as against 
Washing'on 


pae recognition of Bangladesh, 
by itself does not ensure the 
liberation of the soil of Bangla- 
desh. It marks a step—no doubt, 
an important step—towards it. In 
fact, it indicates New Delhi’s cal- 


culation that the combined strug- 
gle of the Mukti Bahini and the 
India: armed forces has made it a 
certainty; and as one watches the 
progress of this struggle, there is 
little room for questioning the vali- 
dity of such a calculation. This is 
therefore the appropriate moment 
when one may with profit trace 
the political strength of this libera- 
tion struggle of Bangladesh. 

Liberation struggles have a 
logic of their own. Jt is not a 
simple thing to overthrow an 
established state power. Dissent 
may enlarge into mass unrest 
and mass unrest in its turn may 
take the form of revolt or spora- 
dic outbreak of violent attacks on 
established authority. But all 
these are qualitatively different 
from a liberation struggle worth 
the name. 

It is with this understanding 
that one has to judge the Bangla- 
desh struggle. There is no deny- 
ing the fact that for twenty years 
there was the smouldering fire of 
active dissent among the people 
of East Bengal against the ruling 
authority of Pakistan. There was 
mass unrest manifesting itself in 
various forms, from sweeping ver- 
dict of the electorate against the 
establishment, to violent out- 
bursts defying police repression. 
But until March 1971 nobody 
had thought that East Bengal 
would witness a full-scale libera- 
tion struggle. 

Many factors contributed to 
this situation. The popular under- 
standing that intensive repression 
works as an incentive to revolu- 
tionary outburst is as fallacious as 
the idealist theory that war by 
itself can lead to revolutionary 
seizure of power. The barbari- 
ties committed by the Pakistani 
military junta against the com- 
mon peoples of Bangladesh have 
no doubt shocked the world 
and have even forced some of 
Yahya Khan’s political mentors 
to shed crocodile tears. 





Contributions for Discussion on the article under thè cap- 
tion “Economics of Transition to Socialism”, published in 
MAINSTREAM of October 2, 1971, have been held over for 
lack of space. These will be resumed next week. Readers are 
invited to participate in this discussion. 





But it would be a mistake to 
think that the fighting forces that 
are today liberating the soil of 
Bangladesh from the oppression 
of IJslamabad’s military rjunta, 
inch by inch, are merely the pro- 
duct of the revulsion to military 
atrocities. Itis no longer neces- _ 
sary to recapitulate the back- 
ground of Pakistani colonialism 
in East Bengal. It may sounda 
little extraordinary to characterise 
Pakistan Government’s neglect of 
East Bengal as a form of colonia- 
lism but if one has to go by the 
available data there is no denying 
the fact that the treatment meted 
out to East Bengal, which consti- 
tuted the majority unit in Pakis- 
tan’s state set-up, had many of 
the features of colonialism. 

The export of primary com- 
modities from East Bengal cons- 
tituted the major source of foreign 
exchange earnings for Pakistan 
Government; at the same time, 
East Bengal was preserved as a 
market for dumping manufactured 
goods of West Pakistan at a 
price level higher than that pre- 
vailing in west wing; in Govern- 
ment employment, both civil and 
military, the people of East 
Bengal were studiously kept out, 
while the Government outlay for 
development purposes and also 
for day-to-day civil administra- 
tion was far lower in East Bengal 
than in the favourite regions of 
West Pakistan. . 

All these by themselves again 
could not possibly have brought 
about the political revolt which 
was the starting point of the libe- 
ration struggle of Bangladesh. | 
Because, there are other areas in 
West Pakistan such as Baluchis- 
tan, Pakhtoonistan and portions 
of Sind which have been badly 
neglected by Pakistan Govern- 
ment and some of these are kept 
at a level of backwardness which 
is far below that of East Bengal. 

If mere impoverishment and 
exploitation or military oppression 
of the people are the reasons be- 
hind the phenomenal growth of 
political revolt in East Bengal, 
then there is no reason why the 
Baluchis’ struggle, for instance, 
has not come up to the same 
tempo. It is precisely on this 
point that one has to understand 
the role of political consciousness 
—the subjective element—which 
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has made it possible for the libe- 
ration struggle in Bangladesh to 
grow to a point when their inde- 
-pendence from Islamabad is now 
almost as certain as tomorrow’s 
dawn. 

In the freedom struggle against 
British imperialism, East Bengal’s 
record was of militant action 
embracing all classes of people. 
In sweep and intensity perhaps 
no other region of the Indian sub- 
continent has such a magnificent 
record of militant struggles against 
British rule. The annals of prac- 
tically - every district of East 
Bengal are replete with militant 
peasant actions against foreign 
rule, and there were struggles of 
various other types, each of which 
had significance all its own: one 
has only to recall the long and 
glorious record—from the great 
Assam Bengal Railway strike of 
the twenties to the Chittagong 
Armoury raid of the thirties, 
and the Tebhaga struggles of the 
forties, to name only a few. 

It was the inadequacy in the 
ideological content of our anti- 
imperialist struggle which made 
it possible for the reactionaries 
along with the British to create 
communal divergences to the point 
that a demand for a separate state 
by the Muslim community could 
distort this anti-imperialist urge 
to a point where the national 
leadership of both the communi- 
ties agreed to the partition of the 
country even without the bless- 
ings of Gandhi. 

The common humanity of East 
Bengal inevitably became the big- 
gest political challenge for the 
reactionary leadership that was 
installed in Pakistan ever since its 
birth. 1f by any accident of his- 
tory, progressive forces had been 
at the helm of the Pakistan state, 
East Bengal today would have 
been its most stable prop, and the 
revolt against such a political set- 
up would have come from the feu- 
dal elements which constitute the 
backbone of the military junta 
that rules that state today. 

As things turned out, the weak 
political leadership in Pakistan 
could very well be kept under 
the thumb of the Western powers, 
first of the British and then of the 
Americans, and it was inevitable 
that such a reactionary political 
authority would come into head- 
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long clash with the politically 
advanced sector that was repre- 
sented by East Bengal inside 
Pakistan. And today nemesis has 
overtaken those very people who 
rule Pakistan in the shape of re- 
volt to the point of independence 
on the part of the biggest bloc of 
Muslim population inside the 
State which claims its raison 
Retre in the fact of being the big- 
gest Islamic power. 

So, when we talk of the libera- 
tion struggle of Bangladesh we 
have to take into account this poli- 
tical background that has made 
possible the emergence of this 
liberation struggle. At the same 
time, this enjoins certain compul- 
sions and responsibilities regard- 
ing such a struggle. 

The smart set of newspaper ana- 
lysts specialising in superficiali- 
ties are quite glib in their fore- 
cast about the future of Bangla- 
desh. One section mainly inspired 
by the Western commentators 
have for quite some time been 
anxious that the Western powers 
should come to the rescue of 
Bangladesh: otherwise its lead- 
ership, that means the future 
wielder of power in Bangladesh, 
would pass on to the hands of 
the Left. 

In fact, a few years ago 
when mass upheaval against the 
Ayub Government was at its 
peak, there were elements in US 
Government—particularly in the 
CIA—which toyed with the idea 
of an independent East Bengal 
state under the aegis of the West 
which could serve as a useful 
baffle wall against the forces of 
radicalism which had been sweep- 
ing over this part of Asia. But the 
decisive voice in any policy deci- 
sion in Washington regarding 
Pakistan seems to be still held by 
the Pentagon. Although the mili- 
tary blocs as such have lost much 
of their effectiveness in the age of 
inter-continental ballistic missiles, 
the idea of retaining Pakistan as 
a strategic jumping-off ground in 
any crusade against Soviet Union 
still persists. 

And today this idea has been 
reinforced by the other brand of 
militarism which has come to rule 
in Peking with its unabated 
zeal of anti-Sovietism. In a word, 
Pakistan provides the geo-politi- 
cal meeting ground of Nixon’s 
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America and Mao’s China. It 
was not just a slip of tongue that 
once President Ayub had boasted 
that he was working as an honest 
broker between Washington and 
Peking. 

In this context it has not come 
as a surprise that despite all the 
powerful propaganda campaign in 
the press and among a section of 
liberal Senators in America, the 
policy-makers in Washington 
could not stand against the 
Bangladesh struggle. 

They have of course tried their 
best to disrupt or weaken that 
Struggle as they have done in so 
many other liberation struggles all 
over the world in the last thirty 
years. In grooming agent-provoca- 
teurs to sowing demoralisation 
and disrupting the serried ranks 
of freedom fighters, they are no 
peers of Washington, some of 
whom come even in the garb of 
innocent-looking non-official ob- 
servers. 

All such attempts by Western 
agencies to gain control over 
East Bengal politics in the past 
came to nought, and even today 
a shrewd and suave intellectual 
of the eminence of Prof Galbraith 
could not sell the US line to the 
Bangladesh political leadership. 
The primary reason for this is the 
consciousness that has percolated 
into practically every section of 
the democratic camp in Bangla- 
desh that behind Yahya Khan 
and his junta stands Washington, 
with Peking playing the second 
fiddle. 

As the debate in the UN 
this consciousness 
grows every day, and in equal mea- 
sure is strengthened the affinity 
between the Bangladesh freedom 
fighters and the world of socialist 
states. The interaction between 
the political strength of Bangla- 
desh struggle and this inter- 
national alignment can hardly be 
ignored. 


LL this, however, need not 

lead one to overlook the 
complexity of this struggle. By 
its very nature, it is not a libera- 
tion struggle which has grown up 
entirely on its own strength. 
This is not to belittle its signi- 
ficance. For, in a sense, no libera- 
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tion struggle has reached its suc 
cess entirely on its own, insulated 
from all other supporting forces. 
Whether it is Algeria or Rumania, 
Yugoslavia or China, Vietnam or 
Cuba, the active support and assis- 
tance of fraternal forces from 
all over the world have played a 
Significant, and in most cases 
decisive, part in carrying them for- 
ward to victory. Lenin was never 
tired of emphasising this bond of 
solidarity and its importance for 
the revolution he led and for the 
survival of the first socialist state. 

In the case of Bangladesh, 
placed as we are, this common 
front between the Mukti Bahini 
and the Indian armed forces, is 
of great significance, what the 
Prime Minister has aptly charac- 
terised as “the partisans in the 
same cause’. At the same 
time, it poses important and 
sensitive issues on the successful 
handling of which the close 
comradeship in arms forged today 
will develop into friendly partner- 
ship in the common struggle for 
economic and social advance. 
The urgancy of taking these up 
with a clear grasp of the long 
range perspective can hardly 
be ignored. The far-reaching 
implications of this common strug- 
gle will unfold itself as village 
after village in Bangladesh finds 
itself {breathing the air of free- 
dom in the coming weeks. 

Meeting this formidable chal- 
lenge will demand not only a great 
sense of responsibility but states- 
manship of the highest order for 
the leaderships of both the coun- 
tries: 

The days of hope and glory are 
also going to be days of toil and 
wisdom. 

N.C. 


December 7 
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Armed Forces and Alienation 
General P. P. KUMARAMANGALAM 


T= book, The Armed Services 

and Society is a compendium 
of papers read atan international 
conference to examine and dis- 
cuss the relationship between the 
armed forces and society. 

All papers have been produced 
by men eminent in their own spe- 
ciality. Many of them are pro- 
vocative; and even though one 
might disagree with them, in some 
cases violently, they make one 
think. The primary aim of such 
conferences is to promote thought, 
and the book achieves this aim. 

Many of the authors dealt with 
the question of alienation and the 
danger of a military elite critical 
of civilian values going anti- 
democratic. There are also opini- 
ons on how modern management 
techniques can help the armed 
forces and the question whether 
voluntary enlistment is better 
than conscription as also the lack 
of willingness of the citizen to 
volunteer for Servic2 in the ar- 
med forces. 

I am very glad to see that the 
papers were almost exclusively 
concerned with personnel and 
personnel management. The ave- 
rage serviceman tends to relegate 
this to lesssr fry when he goes 
higher up the ladder where it is 
the most important aspect. 

So far as we are concerned, 
the question of alienation is an 
important one. The Bri ish asa 
matter of policy kept the Army 
alienated by making them an 
artificial elite and giving them 
overdue importance with specal 
privileges in civilian life. In 
The Armed Forces and Society, papers 
read at an international seminar organi- 
sed by the Edinburgh University in May, 
Edited by J.N. Wolfe and John Erick- 


son of Pdinburgh, University, published 
by Edinburgh University Press, 1970. 





Pakistan, the result of this ali- 
enation was a take-over of an 
inefficient administration, because 
the military elite became over- 
critical of civilian values. The 
conditions there were perfect for 
a take-over as the majority of the 
people in rural areas were con- 
nected with the armed forces in 
some way or the other. 

In India, on the other hand, 
this has not been the case except 
in Haryana, Rajasthan and Pun- 
jab. 


However, armed forces are 
still alienated in many ways. 
Living as an ex-serviceman I rea- 
lise why. They have a higher 
standard and also like getting 
things done. This alienation is 
a danger and unless the civilian 
administration improves and faces 
problems with more courage (on 
the political side) and more effi- 
ciently (on the bureaucrat’s part) 
an angry set of “Colenels”—not 
“‘Generals”—may through impa- 
tience do something drastic. 

This is a book worth reading 
by all interested in the Services 
and we could well have a semi- 
nar similar to this conference. 

Some papers tended to be 
tedious such as Rudolph Warnke’s 
(on “The Problem of Sccial In- 
tegration in the Armed Forces 
as demonstrated in the Deutsche 
Bundeswehr”) others unrealistic 
like Philip Abrams (on “Armed 
forces and Society, Problems of 
Alienation’). All, however, make 
good reading and make one think 
on problems which are not nor- 
mally discussed. Without doubt, 
the best part of the book is the 
introduction written by the Edi- 
tors. They are an excellent hors 
doeuyre—good to eat and an 
appetiser at the same time. 
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CONGRESS RADICALS 


Broad 
Unity 

not. 
In-fighting 


A SPECIAL 
‘CORRESPONDENT 


TH ‘shocks suffered and the 

successes scored by the prog- 
ressive opinion in the Congress 
party in recent weeks have once 
again brought into focus the 
paramount importance of unity of 
the Left and democratic forces 
- within the ruling party and the 
need for broader unity with prog- 
ressives outside. 

The emergency created by 
blatant Pakistani attack has lent 
an urgency to the task of closing 
the radical ranks because it is in 
such a crisis that extraordinary 
vigilance is required to keep up 
the morale of the people, to curb 
the fissiperous tendencies and to 
ensure that the vested interests do 
not succeed in their attempts to 
pressurise the Government to re- 
verse its socio-economic policies. 
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In fact, with a united people and 
an organised progressive opinion 
behind it the country can take 
steps to remove the many road- 
blocks that still stand in the way 
of accelerated progress. 

But the progressives within the 
Congress will have to engage 
themselves in a serious introspec- 
tion, individually and collectively, 
to identify lapses and angularities 
which threaten to divide them. 
Self-righteousness in which some 


important Congress radicals 
indulge, is the single most 
important cause of tension 


among them. When the fight 
was being waged with what 
appeared like an overwhelming 
force of reaction both within the 
Congress and outside, there was 
greater unity amongst the 
Congress radicals. They used to 
meet often and exchange views 
on political and economic issues. 
The sweeping success achieved by 
the ruling party in the elections, 
however, appears to have comple- 
tely changed the situation. 

When they were few, each one 
of the radical leaders was equally 
important, and when Reaction 
was strong they were united by a 
sense of survival. But in the eup- 
horia of victory, a feeling grew 
that the battle was over. Many 
of them got an opportunity to 
join the Government and some 
others assumed other important 
offices. 

While the responsibility en- 
trusted to some oF them were so 
r e that their contact 
with other colleagues was snap- 
ped, some others, with an ex- 
aggerated sense of self-impor- 
tance, started wearing an air of 
smugness. Some thought that 
they should strengthen their poli- 
tical base by joining hands with 
one or the other factions in'their 
home States and some others felt 
they should make their presence 
felt by playing the role of super- 
radical critics of the leadership. 
In brief, concern with policies 
gave way to manipulations of 
personal politics and emergence 
of narrow cliques and groups, 
each trying to denigrate the other. 

The first public display of 
differences amongst the group of 
people generally regarded as Con- 
gress radicals occurred when in 
the Delhi Session of AICC, Sri 


Chandra Shekhar decided to 
stand for the Central Election 
Committee. Smt Indira Gandhi 
at that time felt that inclusion of 
Sri D. P. Mishra was necessary 
in the Committee because with 
his experience and sharpness Sri 
Mishra was playing a significant 
role in the battle against the 
bosses. Many progressive Con- 
gressmen felt that it was necessary 
to strengthen the hands of Smt 
Gandhi and, therefore, it would 
not be proper to act in a manner 
which would be at divergence 
‘with this stance. 

Sri Chandra Shekhar thought 
otherwise and contested the elec- 
tion. Unfortunately, since then, 
he has not been able to forget 
and forgive those who did not 
support him at that time and, in- 
stead of growing into a spokes- 
men of the broad progressive 
opinion witiin the party, he has 
increasingly allowed himself to be 
identified with a narrow group of 
supporters. Similarly, whether 
by accident or due to the manner 
in which they have conducted 
themselves, Union Ministers of 
State Sri K. R. Ganesh, Smt 
Nandini Satpathy and Sri Raghu- 
nath Reddy allowed hemselves 
to be identified as a group. : 

After the mid-term elections 
to Lok Sabha, a large number 
of progressive and younger ele- 
ments came in the Congress party 
in Parliament. Here was an 
opportunity for more experienced 
progressives to t ke advantage of 
the situation and encourage a 
continuous dialogue on policies 
and programme: so that the party 
could be gradually moved to 
iməlement th: pledges it had 
made to the people. But instead, 
disruptionist elements became 
active. f 

The attack on Sri Mohan 
‘Kumaramangalam, which was 
launched as soon he was appoin- 
ted a Union Minister, could not 
be anything except an expression 
of animus by petty-minds. Later, 
unfortunately, Sri‘ Chandra 
Shekhar’s tirade on steel policy 
(some aspects of the policy were 
undoubtedly objectionable) ap- 
peared like a personal crusade 
against th> Minister. Sri Raghu- 


nath Reddy added to the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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[~ order to come to a true under- 

standing of the needs 
of the Muslims of India, 
one has to go back a little to 
study the historical back-drop. 
Then one cannot take a commu- 
nity at large and isolate it as a 
solid whole like a block of ice 
made in a separate frame. . 

For instance, it may be true 
that some Muslim groups could 
do with a more frequent and 
thorough wash, but no one will 
say that the Malabar Moplahs 
are not one of the neatest and 
cleanest people to be found. This 


is because spotless white clothes 


This contribution is based on the 
author’s inaugural address at the 
Conference of Forward-Looking Mus- 
lims, held in New Delhi on December 
4 and 5, 1971. z 


and clean bodies are a “fad” of 
the people of that area and of 
Kerala. The habits, conditions 
and lives of Muslims are not one 
and the same all over India. 

However, the pernicious sys- 
tem of so-called democratic poli- 
tics also means, in India, nothing 
short of leading the ignorant and 
semi-ignorant by the nose. The 
simplest and most easily fitted 
nose-ting is that of religion; 
because the victim is already con- 
ditioned to takeit from child- 
hood. 

When the British and Euro- 
peans came to India, they found 
a society largely dominated by 
Muslim overlords and served by 
caste Hindus, Parsees and other 
people. The lowest echelons of 
society were filled by those perpe- 
tual outcastes for whom it was.a 
punishable crime even to hear 
the Sanskrit tongue. Their shadow 
alone was enough to defile food 
or water. 

The Muslim society too varied 
considerably. It too had begun 
to sprout castes. In the North, 
the Central Asian had been large- 
ly responsible for the introduc- 
tion of his way of life. He assi- 
milated also a good deal of the 
‘wav of life of the Rajput and the 
Gujar. Having been for genera- 
tions developers of crafts and 
high class manufacture, those who 
came with these Central Asians 
also spread these arts and crafts 
around them. 

Through the port of Surat 
and others, there came seafarers 
and pioneers who were mainly 
traders. They penetrated to the 
plateau and soon were followed 
by African, Turkish and Arab 
conquerors. But those who came 
further South settled there, cir- 
cumnavigated the peninsula and 
reached Bengal and the South 
Seas. Thisis why East Indian, 
Polynesian and South Indian 
dress and architecture are very 
alike. 

It thus came about that when 
the freedom struggle staited, the 
largely trading Muslims of the 
Central, and Southern regions 
did not take part in it. Tipoo 
Sultan, the hero without parallel, 
isnot only a notable exception, 
but it is interesting to note that 
once a Hindoo dynasty was put 
on Tipoo’s throne, any revolt 


potential which the Nizam had ` 
was withered from its very roots, 
The coastal Muslims of the 
West had no feudal roots. Like 
the Parsees, they soon cooperated 
with the most wealthy patron. It 
was in the North where Rajput- 
Muslim feudalism and flamboy- 
ance came to its peak, and in its 
decadence gave birth to the im- 
mortal Taj Mahal itself. When 
the British usurped power in the 
Indo-Gengetic plains they met 
with the stoutest resistance from 
the,most highly cultured and opu- 
lent sections of the feudal society. 
These sections happened to be 
the Muslims and the Rajputs. + 
Thus, in the South, Muslim 
overlords having been over- 
thrown, Hindoo minions coope- 
rated. In the West, Muslims 
(largely Khojas and Bohras) ral- 
ied behind their sect leaders cling- 
ing to their dictates. The large 
Muslim feudal population resen- 
ted the new white squire and sec- 
retly plotted against his over- 
lordship. The bureaucrats, scri- 
bes, advisers and munshis of 
these feudal estates were largely 


' caste Hindu, excluding generally 


the Rajput. They gradually took 
to English books aid education 
and soon found themselves in 
British employ. It was considered 
a status symbol to be a ‘Babooji’ 
with the John Company. 

This phase matured in the 
nineteenth century. By then, even 
Brahmins like Nana Saheb and 
Tilak started to revolt. The latter 
even gave history a new turn by 
not only declaring the British 
aliens, but also the Muslims. He 
adorned Shivaji with a new jewel, 
of being a defender of the old 
Dharma and of the new India. 

In this latter context the Bri- 
tish turned to the Muslims, who 
by now had become isolated from 
all the blessings of modern educa- 
tion. Because they also compri- 
sed most of the finest artisans and 
craftsmen, the nineteenth century 
also Witnessed their ruthless supp- 
ression in order to make room 
for British machine-made goods. 

This community, together with 
the Rajputs, thus became comple- 
tely dispossessed. In this state 
of frustration, they soon became 
prey not only to the British 
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(Moses in India are as much a part and parcel 
of the Indian society as any other community 
or section of the society is. It is historically untrue 
to consider them as a community distinct from the rest, 
socially, culturally, ethnically, or racially. 

It is a falsification of history to trace the genesis of 


a modern political theory which has its origin in the . 


British period, in the distant past as some sectarian 
historians or politicians do, and to conclude retros- 
pectively’that the community lived asa distinct 
socio-economic or religious group throughout its 
existence in India. Nothing has been and will be 
more harmful to the country than to believe in this 
baseless idea. 

Throughout the long history of the existence of 
Muslims in India, never did the country witness com- 
munal riots, disharmony, or prejudice until the dawn 





This contibution by Professor Ahmad, Director, Centre 
of West Asian Studies, ad Muslim University, is based 
on bis keynote address at Conference of Forward-Looking 
Muslims, held in New Delhi on December 4 and 5, 1971. 
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of the preserit century, under British rule. Hindus 
and Muslims have fought side by side in battles under 
the command of one King or the other, have served 
as soldiers and administrators jointly under one 
government or the other. The sectarian trends in 
medieval times were resisted and curbed not only by 
the Mughal emperors, -but also by the earlier Turkish 
rulers. In fact, social and cultural integration and 
religious harmony was promoted and practised by the 


Mughals and the last representative of such an effort’ 


was prince Dara Shikoh himself. In spite of the revi- 
valist tendencies in some religious leaders, religious 
persecution was by and large absent. 

It was not until the weakening of the Mughal rule 
and the arrival of the British in India that communal 
separatism was encouraged, differences between Hindi 
and Urdu pointed about, communal politics entered 
the scene and communal ‘riots on flimsy issues en- 
gineered by British agents provocateurs. Ultimately 
communal politics became the bane of Indian politics 
and resilted in the partition of the country with dis- 
astrous results and untold sufferings for the people 
of the sub-continent whose chain reactions continue 
to affect our life even to-day. The rise of present-day 
communal: parties and para-military organisations 
are the direct result of the communal venom injected 
into our body politic in the present century. 

Communal harmony must, therefore, be the prime 
objective of every Indian. No amount of effort in 
respect of social or national integration can bear any 
fruitful results unless communa] harmony ıs first 
achieved and communal riots and prejudices eradica- 
ted once for all. I am not one of those who believe 
in slogans like “Indianisation” or “joining the main- 
stream of national life” etc for they do not serve any 
purpose if communal disturbances, in the country 
continue to haunt the life of the people periodically. 
It is not merely a question of Hindu-Muslim relations, 
but one of harmony and peaceful living between the 
Brahmans and the Harijans, between the Hindus and 
the Santhals, between the Shias and the Sunnis. What 
is the use of raising the slogan of a composite culture 
from the political platforms if Hindus and Muslims 
cannot live peacefully as neighbours or in the same 
localities. ` 


I do not blame the simple and believing masses for ° 


the wrath and anger they display against another 
community when the hysteria of communalism is 


engineered and worked up by the vested interests, ` 


politicians and ‘political parties. Indian masses by 
nature are peaceful and sincerely believe in their reli- 
gions and faiths. They do not normally suffer from 
communal prejudices as is evident during. non-riot 
periods. It is rather strange that communal riots 
usually occur on the eve of elections. I hold certain 
communal parties and communal-minded leaders 
primarily responsible for riots and communal propa- 
ganda. In my view, therefore, it is essential to work 
for communal harmony and understanding. 
munal riots do not take place over religious issues 
which, in fact, are used as immediate causes while 
political motives for which riots are created remain 
beneath the surface. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ART-SILK INDUSTRY 


Contradic- 
tions in 
Capitalist 
Class 


SATYAPAL DANG 


F will deny that the growing 
contradictions and conflicts 
within the Indian capitalist class 
. have been having considerable 
impact and influence on the poli- 
` tical developments inside our 
country. No serious revolutio- 
nary can afford not to study these 
conflicts. 
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In fact, any serious revolu- 
tionary force must take mto ac- 
count these contradictions and 
conflicts in framing its strategy 
and tactics. Only those, “revolu- 
tionaries’ who believe in mere 
slogan-mongering and take satis- 
faction from loud talk of their 
determination to wipe out entire 
capitalism—from rich peasants 
to monopolists—in one go, can 
afford not to make a serious 
study of the situation within the 
Indian bourgeoisie. 

In this short article an attempt 
is made to depict the roile 
which has been going on between 
some Big Business houses, on 
the one hand, and the owners in 
the art-silk weaving industry in 
Amritsar, on the other. The stand 
taken by the Government of India 
in connection with this struggle 
will also be of considerable interest 
to the readers. 

The viscose filament yarn, 
popularly known as art-silk 
yarn, is manufactured in India 
by eight mills. Three of these 
mills are owned/controlled by 
the House of Birlas, while ano- 
ther is controlled by the Singha- 
nias. The spinners have formed 
a pool and generally follow a 
commonly agreed policy with 
regard to production, prices and 
distribution. Thus there is a 
virtual monopoly with the Birlas 
having the largest say. 
| This yarn is used for weaving 
art-silk textile fabrics which have 
amarket among lower middle 
class women all over the country. 
At one time these fabrics used to 
have a good market in some 
foregin countries as well. 

In Punjab there are about 
1,200 factories manufacturing art- 


„silk textile fabrics. They employ 


more than 10,000 workers and 


most of these factories are loca-’ 


ted in Amritsar. The total capital 
invested in these factories is 
about Rs 3 crores. 

Motivated with the desire to 
earn maximum possible profits, 
the Big Business houses control- 
ling the production of art-silk 
yarn have so managed the affairs 
of the industry as to lead to arti- 
ficial‘ increases in the prices of 
the yarn during the last eight to 
ten years. The higher price is 
to be paid by the small and 
medium industrialists owning the 


weaving units. 
The art-silk fabrics have to 


be sold in competition with the , 


cotton textile fabrics and are 
mostly purchased by the people 
belonging to the lower middle 
class and even a section of the 
working class. This make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the owners 
of the weaving factories to pass 
on the burden of the increased 
prices of the yarn to the consu- 
mers. 

They, therefore, 
pass on the burden to their wor- 

ers by reducing the rates paid 
to the weavers, by making the 
weavers and other workers work 
for twelve hours a day instead of. 
eight hours without paying them 
overtime wages at double the 
rates, etc. This was naturally 
resisted by the workers. _ 

While fighting against such 
attempts of the owners the CPI 
in Amritsar as well as the AITUC 
affiliated Textile Mazdoor Ekta 
Union continously told the 
owners from public platform 
that they could not solve their 
difficulties by passing on the 
burden to the workers because 
th> workers would resist. In any 
case there is a limit beyond 
which this cannot be done as the 
workers cannot be paid Jess than 
what is essential to enable them 
to at least subsist. The local 
CPI unit and the Ekta Union 
advised the employers to press 
the Government of India to en- 
force statutory control on the 
yarn and to take steps to ensure 
its supply to the weaving units 
at prices so fixed. 

The employers in Amritsar are 
organised in more than one asso- 
ciation. Some of these did 
raise this demand long ago and 
on their own. They also submit- 
ted memoranda to the Govern- 
ment of India. They had hoped 
that “their own” Government 
would come to their help. The 
Government, however, 
respond, while the monopolist 
spinners went on tightening the 


squeeze. Many units began to. 


close down. 

With the devaluation of the 
rupee, export incentives were 
withdrawn. The price of the im- 
ported pulp used for manufactur- 
ing yarn went up. This enabled 
the spinners to further raise the 
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sought to ` 


did not. 


prices of the yarn. The situation 
of the weaving industry became 
worse and the contradiction bet- 
ween the small and medium capi- 
talists of Amritsar owning weav- 
ing units, on the one hand, and 
the monopolist spinners,’ on the 
other, grew sharper. 

From memoranda, the art- 
silk textile owners of Amritsar 
moved forward to lobbying MPs 
and dharnasin New Delhi, and 
hunger-strikes and demonstrations 
in Amritsar. Sections of them 
began to raise the slogan, “Down 
with Birlas and Tatas”. Besides 
other demands, they asked for the 
appointment of a Tarrif Commis- 
sion. Politically, in private at 
least, many of them began to 
concede that the monopolists had 
much bigger say in the Govern- 
ment, the Government machinery 
and in the Congress Party than 
themselves, ` 

The workers supported the 
demands of their employers in so 
far as they were directed against 
the monopolists. They did so in 
their own interests because their 
own employment, rates, etc 
were to a considerable extent 
linked with the realisation of these 
demands. 

After much lobbying, pressure 
and agitation, the Government of 
India appointed a Tarrif Commis- 
sion to go into the entire matter 
in February 1968. The Commis- 
sion submitted its Report to the 
Government of India in June 
1970. : 

-The report of the Commission, 
it became known unofficially, was 
such as would help the owners of 
the weaving factories toa consi- 
derable extent. The monopolists 
did not like it because it did not 
go in their favour. The Amritsar 
employers were hopeful that the 
Report, of the Commission would 
be made public and speedy steps 
would be taken to implement it. 
The basis of this hope was the 
situation arising after the split in 
the Congress and the very loud 
anti-monopoly postures of the 
Congress. That hope, however, 
has not been realised. The report 
has not been published till today, 
despite an uproar in the previous 
Lok Sabha on the eve of the 
mid-term elections and despite the 
commitment made by the Gov- 
ernment to release the Report 
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“very soon”. 

The Government of India, 
however, did act to bring about 
sOme sOrta compromise between 
the monopolist spinners and the 
owners of the weaving units. 
to this agreement, 
which would expire on December 
31, 1971, the spinners agreed to 
make available 52 per cent of the 
Tequirements of yarn to the weav- 
tng factories at the concessional 
rate of Rs 16 perkg. This com- 
promise did give some relief to 
the owners of the weaving 
units. 

It did not, however. eliminate 
the conflict. At times the spinners 
used their monopoly position to 
raise still higher the open market 
prices of the yarn to such an ex- 
tent as to take away the conces- 
sion given. The monopolists could 
manipulate things in this way be- 
cause the owners of the weaving 
units had and still have to depend 
on the open market purchases, 
too. They, therefore, contmue 
to demand publication of the Re- 
port of the Tarrif Commission 
and its implementation. As an 
interim, compromise measure 
they are demanding that at least 
70 per cent of their requirement 
of yarn should be met at fixed 
prices. 

Not one of the owners of the 
weaving units in Amritsar belongs 
to the category of Big Business. 
Possibly same is the position at 
Surat another centre of art-silk 
weaving industry. Among these 
owners there are medium capita- 
lists, small capitalists and even 
those who can be characterised 
as worker-capitalists. 

According to the existing ar- 
rangements with the spinners, the 
quantity of yarn supplied by the 
latter at Rs 16 per kg, is distri- 
buted among individual units by 
a committee consisting of the re- 
presentatives of various associa- 
tions of owners of the weaving 
units. The actual distribution has 
led to a conflict between the small 
and very small owners, on the 
one hand, and compiratively 
bigger owners, on the other. A 
big portion ofthe yarn at the 
fixed prices has gone to those who 
either do no weaving or do very 
little of it and who sell the yarn 
obtained at the fixed prices in the 
open market at higher prices and 


not nécessarily in Amritsar. One 
of the Associations, about two 
months ago, organised a demons- 
tration against this maldistribu- 
tion before the office of another 
association. 

The demand has been raised 
that the yarn should be distribu- 
ted not on the basis, of the num- 
ber of looms in a factory but on 
the basis of actual consumption. 
The working class in Amritsar, its 
organized sections, have suppor- 
ted this demand in the interest of 
its own employment. One of the 
associations sought the assistance 
of aCPI leader in lobbying the 
Punjab Government in favour of 
this demand. This was very much 
resented by the comparatively 
bigger capitalists. 

Obvicusly the conflict over 
distribution among the owners of 
the weaving units is of a qualita- 
tively different type than the con- 
flict between the weaving owners, 
on the one hand, and the mono- 
polist spinners, on the other. 
However, even with regard to the. 
second conflict the attitute of the 
Amritsar employers is not exactly 
the same. While one section is 
prone more towards a compro- 
mise with the spinners, another 
section is considering seriously 
the desirability of coming forward 
with the demand of nationali- 
sation of the spinning mills 
as well as of the distribution 
of the yarn. Of course, there 
are vaccilations even in this 
section. 

At least one lesson of the 
developments described above is 
clear and this is as follows. 

The non-monopoly section of 
the bourgeoisie, even: when hit 
hard by the monopolists, left to 
itself, likes to and tends to com- 
promise with the mopvopolists. Its 
political representatives display 
the same tendency. 

Only powerful mass move- 
ments led by the working class in 
defence of its own interests even 
against the non-monopoly section, 
as well as in support of the just 
demands of the non-monopoly 
section of the bourgeoisie direc- 
ted against the monopolists, will 
create the situation in which large 
sections of the non-monopoly 
bourgeoisie will take firm anti- 
monopoly posıtions both in eco- 
nomic and political fields. 


MAINSTREAM 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Problems 
of 


Economic 
‘Growth 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


THE per capita income in Uttar 
Pradesh at the beginning of 
the planning era was higher as 
compared to the national per 
capita income. UP ranked fifth 
amongst the States in terms of 
per capita income at that time. 
At present, the per capita na- 
tional income at current prices is 
Rs 543 as against Rs 498 in UP 
and the latter stands nearly at the 
bottom among the States. The per 
capita income in 1960-61 in UP 
_ was Rs 246 and the same increas- 
ed to Rs 253 in 1969-70 at cons- 
tant prices, rising by less than 3 


This contribution by Dr Kripa 
Shankar, Director, Arthik Anusandhan 
Kendra, Allahabad was submitted at the 
recent Seminar on UP’s Backwardness 
held in New Delhi. 
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per cent in a decade or an annual 
increase of nearly 0.3 per cent at 
constant prices. 

The growth rate of the State in- 
come is considerably lower than 
the national growth rate. The re- 
sult is that with each passing year 
the gap between the two is increas- 
ing rapidly. 

uring the last ten years, the 
State income increased by 25 per 
cent at constant prices but during 
the same period population also 
increased by 22 per cent, with the 
result that there was only a margi- 
nal increase in per capita income. 

Obviously, such a growth rate 
is very inadequate particularly in 
a situation where vast masses live 
in dire poverty. According to the 
latest National Sample Survey, 
10 per cent of the households in 
UP have a per capita monthly ex- 
penditure of Jess than Rs 17. 
Fifty per cent of the households 
Jive on less than 50 paisea day and 
the average expenditure for the 
population as a whole is only 
one rupee and six paisa a day on 
per capita basis. Such is the extent 
of poverty and low living standard 
in the State. As the growth rate 
of the State income has not been 
appreciably higher than the 
growth rate of population, there 
has hardly been any increase “in 
the living standards of the masses. 

There has been a considerable 
increase in agricultural produc- 
tion; but that, too, is to be 
accounted for more by increase in 
area rather than increase in pro- 
ductivity per acre. It will not be 
possible to increase the area un- 
der cultivation much for the maxi- 
mum limits of extensive cultiva- 
tion have been reached and in 
future it is only by intensive culti- 
vation that agricultural growth 
can be sustained. 

The high-yielding varieties 
of seeds have great potential for 
increasing the productivity, but 
‘the absence of irrigation facilities 
is a great limiting factor in its 
further success. At present 
only one-third of the net 
cultivated area is irrigated in 
spite of the massive investments 
on irrigation projects and after 
incurring an annual Joss of Rs 10 
crores on State irrigation works. 
The irrigated area is increasing 
roughly by 2 lakh hectares a year, 
and at this speed it may take half 


a century before water can be 
provided to all the fields. 

The recent spurt in foodgrains - 
production should not lead us to 
complacency for after the irrigat- 
ed area is saturated with high- 
yielding varieties, it will be diffi- 
cult to increase its area further in 
the absence of assured irrigation 
facilities. At the time of launching 
the First Five Year Plan, 28 per 
cent of the net cultivated area in 
UP was irrigated; after twenty 
years the percentage stands at 
33. Therefore it is only on one- 
third of the cultivated area that 
intensive agriculture can be prac- 
tised and high-yielding varieties 
grown. 

It then follows that greater 
investments on irrigation and po- 
wer is the crying need of UP as. 
power driven pump-sets have 
proved to be the most effective 
method of increasing the irrigat- 
ed area as witnessed during the 
last few years. But the difficulty 
is that not enough resources are 
available with the Government to 
step up the investments in power 
projects and irrigation works, 
particularly the minor ones. 

In the field of industrial growth, 
the performance has been un- 
impressive. Very few new indus- 
tries have come úp. The growth 
in small-scale industries has not 
been such as to make any differ- 
ence in the composition of the 
State income. The percentage con- 
tribution of industries in the State 
income continues to be below 10 
per cent. Only 379 persons per 
lakh of population are employed 
in registered factories in the 
State; the national figure being 
considerably higher than this. 

It is difficult to have a precise 
estimate of the totally unemployed 
for not every unemployed gets 
himself registered with the em- 


ployment exchanes. There is vast 


unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in rural areas. Urban un- 
employment is also on the in- 
crease. Recently there has been 
a sudden increase in the number 
of persons registered with the 
employment exchange. The num- 
ber of unemployed on the live 
registers of employment exchang- 
es increased from about, three 
lakhs in 1968 to 4.3 lakhs in 
1970. This is so when recession in 
industries has subsided and there 
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has been a recovery all round, 
icularly on the agricultural 

‘ont. 

The average annual outlay un- 
der the 
Plan period was of the order of 
Rs 110 crores. It has increased 
to about Rs 170 crores in the cur- 
rent financial year. But, taking 
info consideration the price rise 
it will be found that the invest- 
ments in real terms have declined. 

The population in the State is 
increasing by roughly 25 lakhs a 
year, and increasing resources will 
be required to maintain the old 
growth rate. But the most depress- 
ing aspect of the picture is. that 
the State a to be helpless 
in augmenting its resources. It is 
depending on market borrowings 
and: Central assistance. Market 
borrowings have resulted in huge 
debt services which take away one- 
fifth of the tax revenue of the 
State. And when the state fails to 
mobilise its own resources it can- 
not depend much on Central assis- 
tance. ` 

The tax revenue of the state 
increased from Rs 154 crores in 
1961-62 to Rs 364 crores in the 
current year; in other words it 
more than doubled in a period of 


plans during the Third . 


ten years. The Central assistance 
is round Rs 130 crores. There is a 
nominal receipt of Rs 1.5 crores 
from commercial enterprises. The 
total receipts of the Government 
are Rs 494 crores in the current 


year. 

Out of it, Rs 280 crores go-to 
developmental items and the rest 
to non-development ones. Gene- 
ral administration takes a toll of 
Rs 51 crores. Recently, land re- 
venue on smaller holdings was 
abolished resulting in an annual 
loss of Rs 15 crores. But nothing 
has been done to make up the loss 
either by stepping up the rates of 
land revenue on larger holdings 
or increasing the rates of agricul- 
tural income tax which in UP is 
known as Large Landholdings 


Tax. 

As the bulk of investments have 
gone to the agricultural sector and 
there is excessive land concentra- 
tion in a few hands who alone 
have reaped all the benefits, it 
will be desirable to tax them. 
But the UP Government, for rea- 
sons best known to it, has failed 
to move in that direction. 

It forms a part of the thinking 
to let rich classes grow faster so 
that a part of their savings may 
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be invested back in productive 
enterprises and ventures. But it 
has been found that the richer 
classes instead of investing in 
genuine productive activities, are 
after making quick profits. Trade - 
and speculation, money lending 
and speculative dealings in land 
offer greater opportunities than 
other economic activities. 

A little investment made in 
industries has been done with the 
loans and grants from public 
financing institutions and the 
banks. The richer classes have 
shown no responsibility towards 
the nation. The people have borne 
the burden. All of socialism 
becomes meaningless when sur- ` 
ey generated through the la- 

ours of millions are allowed to 
be squandered in wasteful con- 
sumptions. This class is also adept 
in evading taxes, and the black 
money menace is its creation. 
The run-away, inflation which we 
are witnessing is mainly owing to 
the operations of the black mo- 


ney. 

It is only by mobilising all the 
surpluses that necessary funds 
can be raised for investments 
commensurate with the needs of 
the economy. The magnitude of 
the task of uplifting the economy 
is such that it cannot be achieved 
by mere tinkering with the pro- 
blem here and there. A massive 
programme of investment can 
succeed if there is total mobilisa- 
tion of resources. 

A ceiling on income is impe- 
rative for this purpose. All sur- 
plus income above the ceiling 
should be taken over for invest- 
ment. Likewise, all non-develop- 
mental expenditure should be 
drastically curtailed, the commer- 
cial undertaking should be run 
on commercial principles so that 
they may also contribute to the 
generation of the surplus. The 
State sector should be rapidly 
extended to consumer goods as 
well as trading activities to aug- 
ment the resources and to hold 
the price line. 

Only if the Government is pre- 
pared to undertake these measures 
can it succeed in lifting the eco- 
nomy of the State. In the absence 
of these measures, all talk of ra- 


` pid economic growth of the State 


or removing its backwardness is 
mere eyewash. 


ASSAM LETTER 


Report 
on 


Land 
Scandal 


t 


KRANTI SEN 


pume the budget session of 
the Assam Assembly this year, 
Govinda Kalita (CPI) made a 
number of specific allegations 
against some rich and influential 
people of resorting to malpracti- 
ces and adopting illegal means in 
settlement of lands in and 
around ,Gauhati. The persons 


involved included a Union Minis- , 


ter,. several businessmen, the 


Deputy Commissioner of Kam-: 


rup district, and some other 
individuals. As Kalita had 
made out a prima facie case, the 
Assembly referred the matter to 
the Land Settlement Implemen- 
tation Advisory Committee of the 
House, headed by the Revenue 
Minister himself. he Commi- 
- ttee went into 22 cases of alleged 
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malpractice or illegal transaction 
inland. Its report submitted to 
the Assembly last month, is a 
damning indictment of some 
ministers and high officials. 

About the landed property 
of Sri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 
the Committee found that the 
return submitted by Sri Ahmed 
in 1958 “was not factually cor- 
rect and there was an unusual 
delay in verifying this return”. 
(Under the law, the penalty for 
submitting incorrect returns is 
one year’s imprisonment and 
two thousand rupees fine.) 


The Committee then obser-. 


ved : “Due to this delay, it was 
possible for the Government to 
acquire 556 bighas of land.. .ins- 
tead of the logical way of first co- 
mpleting the ceiling case and then 
applying the Land Acquisition 
Act for compulsory acquisition, 


if found necessary.” The impli- ` 


cation of this observation ‘is 
clear. By acquiring the land 
first, the ‘Government has paid 
compensation to Sri Ahmed for 
556 bighas which would have 
come in for “compulsory acqui- 
Sition” without compensation if 
the Act were applied first. 

The Committee has recom- 
mended that “‘this aspect of 
delay be gone into indetail by 
the Government”. The Revenue 
Minister and Committee Chair- 
man, Sri Biswadeb Sharma, 
wrote to Sri Ahmed on August 
30, seeking the Union Minister’s 
“elucidation and comments” on 
the various irregularities found 
in his return. The ‘Committee 
has gone on record that till the 
finalization of the report, Sri 
Ahmed had not replied to that 
letter, ‘‘even though he was spe- 
cifically requested to give an 
early reply”. 

The Committee also found it 
“highly improper”? that the off- 
cers concerned did not apply a 
relevant clause of the law in res- 
be of another 220 bighas of 

d held by Sri Ahmed in 
Rangia Circle, which led toa 
shortfall in acquisition of over 
150 bighas of land. The Commi- 
ttee has recommended that 
action be taken against the *‘offi- 
cers at fault for misinterpretation 
of the Act”. 

On the ceilling case against Sri 
R. M. Goenka of Gauhati, in- 


volving over 1,400 bighas of land 
the Committee has found that | 
the Ceiling Act was not properly 
applied and recommended imme- 
diate reopening of the case and 
taking proper action. 

About the case of Sri Pulin 
Ram Phukon, the Committee 
has found that the person con- 
cerned submitted a return for 
about 1,600 bighas of land in 
September 1958. Later he sold 
out 80 bighas. In October 1960, 
his excess land was shown as 
1,367 bighas‘buta year later he 
filed an objection saying that he 
had sold out or gifted over 1,100 
bighas of land in the meantime. 
‘The Committee has observed 
that the sales and transfers were 
made “in order to frustrate the 
provisions of the Ceiling Act”. 

An area of 2,179 bighas of sur- 
plus land which could have been 
acquired from a tea estate was 
not done because the Collector 
of Kamrup, by a strange illogi- 
cality, held that not to speak of 
a surplus, the party was entitled 
to more land than it was actually. 
holding (7,156 bighas). The 
Committee has recommended 
that the Government examine 
the case, fix responsibility on the 
officers concerned ‘‘for whose 
laxity, proper and timely action 
was not taken”, and take imme- 
diate action under the amended 
Ceiling Act. 

The present Deputy Commi- 
ssioner of Kamrup district, Sri 
Anil Kumar Choudhary, has the 
dubious distinction of taking up 
much of the space of the Commi- 
ttee’s 86-page report. Not only 
the allegations of malpractices 
made against him have been 
proved, he has been found in- 
volved in a number of several 
other cases as well. Incidentally, 
Sri Choudhuary is considered 
by some people to be a protege 
of the Chief Minister. 

To begin with, the Commi- 
ttee went into the case of 12 
bighas of land settled with Sri 
Anil Choudhury at Maragdola 
village in Sonapur Circle. On 
examining records, the Commi- 
ttee has found the settlement 
irregular and illegal as the land 
falls within the tribal belt where 
purchase of land by non-tribals 
is prohibited. 

The Committee has not only 
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recommended rescinding of the 
settlement order and fixing res- 
ponsibility on the defaulting 
officers, but has asked for “appro- 
priate action” against the Depu- 
ty Commissioner for “obtaining 
illegal. settlement in violation of 
rules”. The action taken has to 
be reported to the Committee 
before December 31, 1971. 

The case of transfer of Sri 
Prafulla Bora, an SDC at 
Rangiya, as Circle Officer of 
Sonapur is a glaring instance of 
Ministers posting obliging offi- 
cers to convenient places. Many 
influential people, including some 
Ministers, reportedly own vast 
tracts of land in the Sonapur 
Circle, a few miles from Gauhati. 
Sonapur is also one of the likely 
sites for Assam’s new capital. 

As late as April this year, 
Chief Minister Choudhury sug- 
gested that Sri Bora be posted 
as Circle Officer at Sonapur. 
The Revenue Secretary objected. 
In a note to the Revenue Minis- 
ter (quoted in full by the Commi- 
ttee), he said that Sri Bora 
being the brother-in-law of the 
D. C. Kamrup, “in the interest 
of the administration it will not 
be proper to post him at Sona- 
pur under his brother-in-law”. 
Rather, Sri Bora should be 
transferred to'some other dis- 
trict like Cachar or Lakhimpur. 

The Chief Minister overruled 
the Revenue Secretary’s objec- 
tion by saying that the “‘predica- 
ments’? mentioned by the latter 
“are all along there when he 
(Bora) is serving in the same dis- 
trict without any complaint” and, 
therefore, “he may be given a 
trial for one year at Sonapur”. 
Thereupon Sri Bora received 
the posting. 

Significantly, the Chief Minis- 
ter in his note said that he wan- 
ted Sri Bora at Sonapur because 
se “there are certain pending 
matters in Sonapur Circle which 
I have not been able to settle in 
spite of my best efforts”. The 
. Chief Minister did not explain 
what these ‘‘pending matters” 
were which should normally 
have been the concern of the 
Revenue Minister, Sri Biswadeb 
Sharma. 

About this unsavoury affair, 
the Committee has observed that 
in spite of so many allegations 
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against Sri Bora, he should not 
have been transferred to Sonapur 
‘however much the Government 
desire”. 

A more outrageous case is the 
arrest of the SDC of Sonapur. 
The Deputy Commissioner of 
Kamrup, Sri Anil Choudhury, 
ordered the arrest of the SDC, 
Sri Nalini Kanta Deka, in strange 
circumstances. According to his 
letter to the Chief Secretary of 
Assam, on March 26 Sri Deka 
was requested by the Nazir’s office 
attached to the DC’s court at 
Gauhati to take the allowances 
Gaonburas of Sonapur Circle of 
for disbursement, as it was risky 
to send this large amount (Rs 
12,750) in the ordinary way. 

Sri Deka took the money 
and kept it with him at Gauhati. 
The next two days he had to go 
elsewhere on duty. From March 
29 to April 7 he was on leave. 
On that day the OC of Gau- 
hati Thana met Sri Deka in the 
DC’s Court buildings and asked 
him to accompapy the officer to 
the DC or facé arrest. 

Later, the DC asked him to 
return the amount he bad taken 
for payment to the Gaonburas, 
but refused to passa written or- 
der to that effect. Instead, the 
DC handed him over to the po- 
lice officer who took him to the 
Thana. At the Thana, Sri Deka 
deposited the original bundle of 
notes, with the treasury slips in- 
tact, when asked by the police. 

After going through the case, 
the Committee has opined that 
the DC, who showed great haste 
at the time of recommending the 
suspension and arrest ofSri Deka, 
did not show an equal interest 
either in forwarding the draft 
charges for departmental action 
or in submitting reports called 
for by the Government for consi- 
deration of sanction of prosecu- 
tion. The Committee has viewed 
this delay by the DC very 
seriously and recommended the 
appointment of a Special 
Officer to go into the conduct 
of the DC and to find out 
whether there was any mala- 
fide in initiation of action against 
Sri Deka by the DC. 

But by far the biggest scandal 
unearthed by the Committee is 
the construction ofa building at 
Gauhati with Kamakshya Temple 


money. Briefly, the story is like 
this: Several hundred bighas of 
Kamakshya land was acquired by 
the Government for the Rail- 
ways. The money paid for acqui- 
sition—Rsl0.17 lakhs—was to be 
constituted into a trust fund with 
the District Judge of Gauhati as 
its Chairman. 

Before, however, the fund 
could be created, there appeared 
on the scene one Sri Jhumarmal 
Jain. He persuaded the then DC 
of Kamrup to buy a plot of land 
on the main road at Fancy Bazar 
the commercial heart of Gauhati 
—with this Kamakshya Temple 
money. The land was (and still 
is) in the name of one Sri Lak- 


Shmi Narayan Bazaria. 


On a petition of Sri Bazaria 
(the first page of which has since 
become mysteriously “untracea- 
ble”), the DC ordered payment 
of a total of Rs 1.78 lakhs to Sri 
Bazaria in two instalments in 
May and June 1962. Sri Bazaria 
had made the petition on behalf 
of two Sarma Dolois of Kama- 
kshya Temple. 

Thereupon the said Sri Jhu- 
marmal Jain started construction 
of an RCC building on that land. 
The DC thus paid a large am- 
ount from the Kamakshya Temple 
money to a private individual for 
buying his land for construction 
of a building by another private 
individual. And curiously eno- 
ugh, even after the payment, the 
title of the land continued to be 
in the name of the old owner 
(that is Sri Bazaria). 

Three years later, in 1965, the 
then Chairman of the Gauhati 
Development Authority (GDA) 
served a notice on Sri Jain ask- 
ing him to show cause why action 
should not be taken against him 
for the unauthorized construction. 
Sri Jain prayed for regularization 
of the construction. Several 
months later, the Town Planner 
of the GDA directed Sri Jain to 
pay an application fee for the 
construction, which meant that 
it was being regularized. Sri Jain 
wrote back that the fee (Rs 1,365) 
was being remitted “per bearer 
of this letter, Sri Anil Kumar 
Choudhury”. It is interesting to 
note that the ‘bearer’ of Sri 
Jain’s letter, Sri Choudhury, was 
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Pangs ' 
of 
Progress 
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NDIA, among the countries which attained in- 

dependence after World War II, had the benefit 
of the leadership `of Jawaharlal Nehru, who had 
repeatedly reminded the nation and the colleagues in 
his party and the Government the significance of 
modern technology and gave considerable support to 
scientific and technological research. 

Yet modern science and technology have not be- 
come integrated components of the country’s social 
life. Each step foreward is resisted by several sections. 
The scientific community has not evolved an identity 
and independent policy formulation technique to 
make the research activity meaningful in the existing 
socio-industrial situation. Influential sections such as 
industrialists and administrators, accustomed to cer- 
tain procedures and privileges and averse to radical 
changes, strive hard to retain status quo. 

Exploitation of modern technological knowledge 
requires certain pace of activity, understanding, con- 
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fidence, cooperation and above all a value system con- 
genial to such social activity, though nations which 
attained such progress have not all adopted the same 
social techniques. Several developing countries, like 
India, are struggling hard to evolve suitable methods. 
The crisis in the CSIR provides a typical example and 
useful lessons can be drawn by scientific communities 
and policy planners in the country. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(CSIR) in India, is a major research organisation. 
There are thirty national laboratories under its direct 
management; it is associated, by awarding grants and 
fellowships, with several university departments and 
research institutions; a number of scientists and tech- 
logists from different Government and private re- 
search organisations and industries are involved in 
its policy formulation; and there are certain national 
responsibilities assigned to the CSIR by the Govern- 
ment of India. Thus, the CSIR has been a symbol of 
the state of science in India. 

The organisation, like several other similar insti- 
tutions, has grown at a rapid rate since 1947. In 1950, 
it had 362 scientists and technologists in its units, 
while by 1970 the strength had grown to more than 
8,500. Similarly, its budget in its first 25 years in- 
creased 200-fold. It is no surprise that during the six- 
ties there was considerable stock-taking inside and 
outside this organisation. The serious problems faced 
by the country during that decade in food, border 
wars, economic factors, political upheavels, etc have 
their repercussions on this scientific and technological 
research orgnisation. 

During the three or four years before 1966 cer- 
tain infrastructure was added to modernise research 
management and orient the efforts to aid meaningful 
technological advancement. During the same period, 
the Third Reviewing Committee of the CSIR sugges- 
ted certain changes in the administration of this major 
research organisation. Some of the important steps 
initiated were decentralisation of administration, 
introduction of technical coordination, survey and 
planning of scientific and technological research, and 
establishment of survey and liaison units at laborato- 
ries as channels of communication between the Go- 
vernment-sponsored laboratories and industries in 
private and public sectors. 

In August 1966, there was a TE of policies 
with a new Director-General taking charge. Several 
features of institutional management deficiencies and 
predominance of subjective attitudes of individuals in 
positions of power have been clearly apparent from 
then on. The past five years of the CSIR have been a 
period of suspicion, allegations, counter-allegations 
and inquiries. In a country where administration was 
mainly limited to revenue collection and maintenance 
of law and order, and rules and procedures were not 
meant to serve the needs of technological age, several 
sections bound to the traditional social systems be- 
came suspicious of the initiative taken in the CSIR 
during 1961-66 period. 

Added to this, soon after the change of Director- 
General, there was a press release from the CSIR con- 
demning several past activities of the organisation and 
making serious allegations againt the predecessor and 
several directors of the national laboratories. This 
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gave rise to agitated discussions in Parliament leading 
to the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry, headed 
by retired Chief Justice Sarkar of the Supreme Court, 
seven members of Parliament and four scientists 
from outside the CSIR. 

' This Committee was appointed in May 1968 to 
conduct inquiry on (i) personnel policies followed and 
the allegations of irregularities in appointment of 
scientists and directors; (ii) the policies on royalties 
and consultation services; utilisation of the results of 
research conducted under the auspices of the Council; 
and (iii) to review the functioning of the Council and 
suggest means of improvement. Since 1950, the activi- 
ties of the CSIR were reviewed periodically (every 
five years) by the Reviewing Committees appointed by 
the Prime Minister who was also the President of the 
CSIR. Except irregularities in selection of personnel, 
the items were considered by each Reviewing Com- 
` mittee. ., 

The Sarkar Committee, after working for more 
than three years, submitted its final report in August 
1971 to the Prime Minister. In Part I of the Report 
submitted in February 1970, it concluded that there 
were no irregularities in appointment of scientists and 
directors in the CSIR laboratories, and the information 
provided in Parliament about the qualifications 
of certain directors was wrong, but there was a need 
to reclassify some posts in the laboratories and specify 
the required qualifications. 

, The Committee recommended (Part If) that (i) 

. the programmes of research in the CSIR laboratories 
should be an integral part of the economic plans 
for the country’s development to be prepared by a 
national body; (i/) the governance of the CSIR should 
be vested in the person whose success is with the suc- 
cess of the organisation; (ii) there should be de- 
centralisation of powers at each level and a collegiate 
system of administration in the laboratory; and (iv) 
future expansion of the ‘CSIR -should depend on its 
ability to contract sponsored research work from the 
Government and industry. 


Stalemate in CSIR 


These conclusions resulted after the Committee 
- worked for nearly three and a half years considering 
memoranda from about 150 individuals and societies, 
interviewing 50 scientists, industrialists and adminis- 
rators and most probably spending a few million 
rupees. Itis of interest to note that there were memo- 
randa from scientists — Indian and foreign, at home 
and abroad; almost every scientist in some position 
in the country presented his views in writing as well 
as in person besides several top industrialists and mem- 
bers of Parliament. More serious than the costs 
enumerated above, is the stalemate created in the 
CSIR due to the tensions created. During the past 
five years, the programmes of research initiated were 
few, the Director-General and Directors of the labo- 
ratories were at loggerheads, the meetings of the 
_ Governing Body were rare and hardly any constructive 
progamme was discussed. Even routine decisions 
were left pending on the pretext that the Sarkar 
Committee Report was awaited. 

Generally, the recommendations made by the 
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Enquiry Committee on internal reorganisation were 
similar to those made by the Third Reviewing Com- 
mittee of the CSIR (six years earlier). On creating a 
national body to plan scientific and technological 
research and to coordinate the programmes, the 
recommendation was the same as the one suggested 
at a three-day Conference of Scientists, Technologists 
and Educationists called by the Committee on Science 
and Technology in November 1970 in Delhi. Consti- 
tution of a National Council on Science and Tech- 
nology is recommended to identify projects of national 
priority, plan scientific and technological research in 
close coordination with the socio-economic develop- 
ment plans and programmes of the Planning Commis- 
sion, coordinate their implementation and function 
as an advisory body to the Government on all matters 
concerning science and technology. It is suggested 
that the NCST should have a strong technical secre- 
tariat and panels of experts. 


Decision-making Bodies 


The Enquiry Committee has recommended, as 
urged at several conferences in the past few years, that 
the decision-makers should not be those who are too 
busy and prestigious, but the men who have technical 
knowledge, could spare time, put efforts to study prob- 
lems and critically appreciate the programmes. 

The highest policy-formulating body for the CSIR is 

the Governing Body, with the Prime Minister as 
Chairman, Minister in charge of the CSIR as Vice- 
Chairman, some important Ministers of the 
Central Government, industrialists, administrators, 
Scientists and technologits from outside the CSIR 
as members. This body of about 30 members 
which used to meet twice a year before 1966, 
could not meet even once a year afterwards. 
There are instances when this body took deci- 
sions and reversed them in subsequent meetings, in 
either case without serious consideration of the conse- 
quences. In the CSIR as well as in other research 
organisations the policy-decision-making has become 
a profession of a small group moving from one meeting 
to another, with no responsibility to implement. 
This had led to the creation of a very unhealthy hege- 
mony in scientific research. 
. The Enquiry Committee has recommended the 
abolition of such bodies, including the existing Go- 
verning Body. Instead, it has proposed a small body 
with the Director-General as Chairman, four direc- 
tors and three members to be nominated by the Go- 
vernment from outside the CSIR, to bring in exper- 
tise in economics, cost-accountancy, production tech- 
nology, industrial engineering, management, etc along 
with the Financial Adviser as members with a condi- 
tion that it should meet at least five times in a year. 
Certain participation of the laboratory research staff is 
recommended in the executive councils of the labora- 
tories though not to the extent it is desired at some 
conferences of the research workers. i 

It is suggested by the Committee of Enquiry that 
some laboratories of the CSIR working on commo- 
dities such as leather, glass and ceramics should be 
transferred to the cooperative research associations. 
The Enquiry Committee has not, obviously, studied 
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the functioning of the existing research associations 
and their laboratories. For all these associations the 
contribution from the CSIR is very high (50 per cent 
of the total budget) and participation in manage- 
ment is negligible with mere two nominees on each 
executive council. Even in advanced countries ,the 
cooperative research associations are found to be of 
doubtful value. Public financial support to the asso- 
ciations in Europe is very low compared to the 50 per 
cent in India and the Government participation in 
policy formulation is high; in France the Govern- 
ment can control the activities effectively with the Di- 
rectors of the Councils appointed by the Government. 

In countries like India scientific and technological 
research financed by Government should aim at the 
socio-economic benefit of the community mbre than 
for commercial advantages to selected groups. If an 
example of the Leather Research Institute is taken, 
excluding a few industrial unit, huge number of arti- 
sans engaged in leather processing and leather goods 
making by self-employment are the least likely to get 
any benefit from a laboratory managed by a search 
association. The technological problems faced by the 
large industrial units are likely to be radically different 
from those faced by the small tanners and leather goods 
producers. 

Instead of being carried away by the slogans de- 
rived from the international market, such as export 
promotion and import substitution, the improvement 
of the lot of the most downtrodden should be the 
main aim wherever public funds are invested, and this 
cannot be left to the industrialist members of the re- 
search associations. Other methods should be evol- 
ved to make the industries pay for researches in the 
respective fields, and appropriate agencies should 
evolve balanced programmes for the overall develop- 
ment. : 


Decentralisation and Coordination 


Tt has been clearly stated that the Headquarters 
of the CSIR should be a coordinating and planning 
body, instead of being an administrative office. 
similar recommendation was made in 1965 by the 
Third Reviewing Committee of the CSIR and steps 
were initiated, but they were reversed after 1966 by 
the Director-General. It is apparent from this sug- 
gestion, and several others, that systematic implemen- 
tation of broadly accepted policies are often thwarted 
by some top executives either in collusion with the 
vested interests or due to lack of understanding of the 
modern technological needs in a traditional society. 

The Governing Body of the CSIR and the Govern- 
ment failed to get the agreed policies implemented, 
and considered the whole issue as an in-fight among 
scientists; which gave the executive authorities the 
opportunity to reverse some,useful decisions and leave 
some in cold storage. As a result, confusion was crea- 
ted in the CSIR laboratories and the public, leading 
to the appointment of this Enquiry Committee. 

After prolonged deliberations and considerable set 
back to the laboratory activities and scientific workers, 
the Committee arrived at the conclusions already fa- 
miliar to the scientific community and the Government. 
It is now hoped that the respective authorities concent: 
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rate their efforts to implement the recommendations 
in their proper spirit for the advantage of the scienti- 
fic and technological research activity in India. 

The recommendation that the control of the Fi- 
nance Ministry through the Financial Adviser should 
be budgetary but not regulatory is an important one, 
the acceptance and implementation of which is vital; 
but the Finance bosses are not likely to concede this 
easily. 


Evaluation of Research 


It is stated that there should be proper evaluation 
of research carried out in the national laboratories. 
As rightly stated in the report, evaluation is feasible 
only when the goals are specified and the responsibi- 
lities of different sections are clearly stated and under- 
stood. Broadly such evaluation involves all sections 
engaged in socio-economic development; particular- 
ly the Government and administrations 

The developing societies are characteristically hete- 
rogenous in education, social values, economic policies 
and planning techniques. Any evaluation needs a 
specific outlook, aims, policies and pursuance of 
them to the logical conclusions. It is important to 
evolve first the social goals and the system to be follow- 
ed to achieve them. But neither the scientists and 
technologists by themselves, nor the committees ma- 
naging these institutions, can define them. 

If any attempt is made to evaluate the working of 
the Committee of Enquiry (Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 1968-71) within its terms of refe- 
rence, the result is bound to be dismal. This Commit- 
tee with twelve highly responsible personalities 
worked for forty months, with a big secretariat and 


‘separate office. More important is the pretext it pro- 


vided for the CSIR authorities and the Government 
for inaction and to postpone decisions on several im- 
portant matters affecting the functioning of 8,500 
scientists with an annual budget of Rs 20 crores. 
Due to the broad responsibilities the CSIR has, the 
demoralisation is not confined to those working in the 
laboratories directly administered by the CSIR. The 
social cost of this enquiry is enormous. The recom- 
mendations are those already suggested by different 
bodies during the past several years, yet required 
to be implemented. 

Different social orders have indicated varying capa- 
bilities to absorb technology and make economic 
progress. Socio-economic prosperity is an outcome 
of an efficient coordinated functioning of different 
sections of the community of which scientific and tech- 
nological research is an important limb. Any dis- 
location in one sector obviously retards the progress. 
The five-year period, 1966-71, of the CSIR has been 
one of serious set back to the scientific research in 
India. 

Dr Y. Nayudamma, erstwhile Director of the 
Leather Research Institute, Madras, had taken over 
charge August 1971 ‘as the Director-General. 
CSIR, but has to function in an office where 
another Director-General (Vigilance) from civil ser- 
vice is watching and scrutinising the activities of the 
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United States 


4 


and 


Latin America—II 


M. L. GUJRAL 


THis is how matters stood between the United States 

and Chile when, in August 1971, Col Hugo 
Banzer (ex-military attache in Washington) in a 
dramatic military coup by Right-wing rebels, seizel 
power in La Paz, Bolivia. l 

The coup has made it imperative to make a fresh 
appraisal of the American role in the Latia American 
countries. Not only is it a victory of fascist powers 
over Torre’s progressive regime, it is also directed 
against Chile and its policy of widening relations, 
especially with other governments in Latin America. 
With Torre’s removal from Bolivia, north-east Chile 
practically has a frontier with Brazil,’ the strongest 
bridgehead the US has on the continent. Brazil is 
also to blame for the coup. 
.. The effect of the Bolivian coup on the Chileans 
may be surmised from its timing. It happend a few 
hours after President Salvador Allende had left for 
his visit to the three Andean Pact countries and just 





This second and conlicuding part of the article published 
in Mainstream of December 4,1971, forms a part of an as yet 
unpublished book. $ 
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before the meeting between him and President 
Alejandro Lanusse of Argentina at Salta, and agree- 
ments made there. Observers are also wondering 
if Argentina was in any way connected with the 
Bolivian coup or if Lanusse will now find it more 
difficult to continue his useful two-pronged good- 
neighbour policy with Chile, which. passing over 


‘Chile, extends to Quito, Limo and Bogota all of 


which President Allende was to visit. 

The Bolivian coup and the holding back with 
US approval of credits by the Exim bank asa repri- 
sal against the issue of payment of compensation to 
copper companies has angered even the opposition 
sections in Chile. The Chilean Government has 
decided to nationalize soon the US Compana Chiliena 
de Telefonos which for'more than 50 years has been 
exercising a monopoly on telephone services and 
mak'ng exorbitant profits. The workers of the tele- 
phone company aʻe supporting the Government 
decision. 


BRAZIL 


Is Brazil, financial support to President Coulart’s 
populist and Leftist Government was withdrawn 
because of its economic and social policies which in- 
cluded land reforms and redistribution of income to 
wage earners. 

The military coup of 1964, in which the US 
Government and the international agencies were 
involved, put General Castelo Branco in power. Its 
recognition by the US Government was immediate 
and ngotiations for support from AID, the World 
Bank and the IMEF followed. Programme loans 
totalling 300 million dollars were provided in 1965 
and 1966. Dr Robert Campas, a theorist of the 
monetarist school, was the Finance Minister from 
1964-1967 and the economic policies were all that 
the International agencies could desire. These 
included restraint and control over Government 
spending, austerity in public sector expenditure, ade- 
quate flow of capital to private sector, liberal flow 
of imports, effective action to prevent production 
and accumulation of unsaleable coffee, continued 
readiness to adjust the exchange rate to the degree 
needed to keep Brazilian production competitive with 
the rest of the world and allow prices to be determi- 
ned by market mechanisms rather than by adminis- 
trative fiat. In spite of these measures unemploy- 
ment increased, real wages declined and the infla- 
tionary trend increased. 

The failure was attributed to the fact that the 
Government was military and investors had no con- 
fidence in it. There were many Brazilians, in official 
or <emi-official positions, who resented the activities 
of the international agencies. In 1967, Costae Silva 
succeeded Branco as President, and the Government, 
under pressure from the Right-wing elements in the 
armed forces, assumed a strongly authoritarian cha- 
racter. The Congress was suspended. The other 
measures adopted included assumption of special 
powers by the President, arrests, press censorship and 
deprivation of civil and political rights. 

On August 29, President Silva suffered from a 
stroke and acabinet meeting held on August 31,1969, 
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decided that the country would, pending the reco- 
very of President Silva, be governed by a triumvirate 
_ consisting of the Ministers of three armed services. 

On October 17, 1969, one of the three General milio 
Garratrizo Medici, after extensive consultations with 
‘the armed forces and the United States, was unani- 
mously nominated President in succession to Silva. 
The Congress, suspended since December 1968, was 
ordered to reassemble and, on October 25, formally 
elected General Garratrizo Medici to the Presidency. 
The General took office on October 20 fora term to 
run until March 1974. 

The rule of President Branco and Particularly of 
his successors, President Silva and President Medici 
(1964-1970), has been a period of great repression. 
An illegal organization, the “Death Squad” was for- 
med in 1964 by a policeman to avenge the death of a 
colleague at the hands of a guerrilla. It used the 
“skull and cross bones” as its insignia to mark its 
victims. The organization, which has police and secu- 
rity men among its members, liquidated more than 
1,000 men between 1964 and 1970. 

With the increase in repression by security forces, 
the violent activities and terrorism by guerrillas and 
Left-w.ngers, also increased. John Mein, American 
Ambassador to Guatemala, was shot dead in October 
1968. In Sao Paulo, Captain Chandler was mur- 
dered ostensily ¿s a “Vietnam criminal’’. Charles 
B. Elbrick, US Ambassador to Brazil, was kidnapped 
by an Urban guerrilla and held captive for 78 hours 
until the Government agreed to, and released, 15 Left- 
wing nan.ed political prisoners. During 1969-70, 
the politi’ al activity of the Leftist organizatiovs was 
stepped up in the furtherance of their objectives. 
There was a resultant increase in counter-violence by 
Governmental agencies. Late in October 1970, five 
t*ousand arrests were made to prevent any unrest 
which might have been planned to avenge the death 
of Marighella. Early in the same year, the “Death 
squad” intimated a newspaper office, on telephone, a 
list of its victims, since the official justice was “too 
slow”. Both inside and outside Brazil the methods 
used by the Government organs have been severely 
criticized not only by revolutionaries and their sym- 
pathizers but also by office-holders of the Roman 
Catholic Church and such bodies a; the International 
Commission of jurists. 

Brazil is today the strongest bastion of fascist po- 
` wers in Latin America backed by the United States 
of America. It is believed it has played not an in- 
considerable role in the recent US inspired Bolivian 
coup by Banzer. 


COLOMBIA 


Coomer has been having ‘close relationships with 
the World Bank for over two decades. It recei- 


ved AID loans since 1963 and also for some years” 


financial support from the JMF. 

In 1965, a Conservative Government was in the 
saddle and experienced considerable economic diffi- 
culties. It made a stand-by credit agreement for 
36.5 million dollars over one year with the IMF. The 
international agencies withheld the aid until the si- 
tuation improved. In September, a new Finance 
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Minister was appointed and the currency devalued. 
Two months later the Government agreed on a num- 
ber of measures which included liberalization of im- 
ports, limitations on money supply, cuts on expendi- 
ture, increase in revenue, a coffee policy and accep- 
tance of balance of payments targets over the year. 
The country’s receipts fiom coffee were, however, 
less than estimated and both the price and volume 
of exports fell partly because there was no demand 
for mild and high quality coTee the country produced, 
and partly because its quota was reduced. The Co- 
lombian Government failed to meet the balance of 


payments situation. ` 
liberals 


In August 1966, the under President 


Leros cameinto power. Soon after taking over, 
he was faced with a difficult situation. The 
international agencies met in Colombia and 


decided that further devaluation was imperative. 
This was conveed to the Government through 
the IMF representative who said the IMF 
would not renew its stand-by credit unless Colombia 
agreed to devalue to the desired extent. This preci- 
pitated a crisis and on November 29, an angry Lleros 
appeared on television and announced that he was 
not going to devalue the peso because foreigners told 
him to, that he was breaking negotiation; with the 
IMF, an 1 that he was imposing drastic controls. 

A tight systent of import control, was imposed. 
The international agencies never expected this, reali- 
zed that they had been unnecessarily rigid and that 
they had over-played the game. The world Bank and 
the AID whose initial role is still suspect, came back 
as mediators. The two sides were brought together, 
IMF was persuaded not be tough and in April an 
agreement was signed. Lleros came out well. He 
stuck to the import controls and the IMF got a 
floating exchange rate. 


BOLIVIA 


RNESTO “‘Che’’ Guevara, the best known revolu- 

tionary leader in Cuba after Fidel Castro, left 
that country in October 1966. Disguised and car y- 
ing a false passport he entered La Paz on November 
5, 1966. From the outset Guevara’s campaign was 
regarded’ in Cuba as of continental magnitude. Eear- 
ly in March 1967 rumours began to appear in La 
Paz papers of guerrilla forces operating in the Santa 
Cruz region. 

On March 27, President Barrientos broadcast to 
the nation, admitting the “depredations of guerrilla 
bands” led by experts in jungle fighting and equipped 
with arms of the late.t design and superior to any- 
thing in use in the Bolivian forces. The Bolivian Com- 
mander in Chief General Ovando Ca^dia, decided on 
a policy of containment and deprived the guerrillas of 
food and supply. In the meantime a special ‘Green 
Beret”? force was trained and equippei at a camp 
near Santa Cruz. Some forty US advisers led by 
Major Ralph Shelton, mostly veterans of Korea, the 
Congo and the Vietnam, were flown from the United 
States’ Southern Command Headquarters to train 
soldiers in jungle warfare. The US also sent in sup- 
plies and military equipment including helicopters 
and field radio-sets. 
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Che Guevara and his guerrillas were supported by 
the miners and the students but he was betrayed by 
the peasants. What is more, he received no support 
from the Bolivian Communist Party. He was taken 
prisoner on October 8, 1967, wounded and suffering 
from ‘evere asthma. On Octobe- 15,1967, Fid- 
Castro, the Prime Minister of Cuba, pronounced 
“Ches” obituary and made references to his diary 
which fell into enemy hands. It was known at the 
time only to President Barrientos and the High Com- 
mand which was asking for 1,000,000 dollars for 
its publication right. When a phototype copy of the 
diary of 346 pages and ten photographs was pub- 
lished in Havana on July 1,1968, there was conster- 
nation in La Paz. 

Arguedos, the Bolivian Minister of the- Interior, 
fled La Paz on July 19, 1968. He admitted he had 
sent photo copies of the diary to Cuba. On August 
17, Arguedos returned to La Paz and stated that he 
had received no monetary compensation for sending 
the diary to Cuba. He further said that for.three 


years he had been forced to act as.a CIA agent. He 


said that af.er the military junta took power in Bo- 
livia in November 1964, Colonel Edward Fox US 
military attache told him that he was regarded as a 
Communist infiltrator and that the US would suspend 
AID if he did not relinguish his post as Under Secre- 
tary of State in the Ministry of Interior. 

Later, Arguedos was Introduced to one Sterfield, 
who was head of the CIA in Bolivia, and told that 
he w uld be allowed to remain in office if he would 
go to Lima for interrogation and briefing and would 
then keep the CIA inf rmed of the Communist acti- 
vities in Bolivia. The CIA, he added, had black- 
mailed him into allowing their agents to infiltrate 
Bolivia. He had been asked to blacken the reputa- 
tion of President Barrientos and General Ovando. 
After his flight, a CIA agent had ‘offered him “a 
fortune” if he would say that General Ovando had 
sold Che’s diary to Cuba. He said his motive in 
returning to Bolivia was to expose the extent of US 
imperialist domination over Bolivia, 

These events were followed by internal unrest, 
Governmental changes and an attempted coup. Pre- 
sident Barrientos was killed in an air crash on April 
27,1969. The helicopter carr ing him on an inspec- 
tion in Oruro prov nce, hit a high tension cable and 
crashed. Vice-President Salinos was sworn in as 
President on April 27, having received the support 
of the army. In September 1969, he was overthrown 
by General Ovando, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, who had earlier con/ucted anti-guer- 
rilla operations resulting in the death of Che Guevara 
and imprisonment at Camiri fora term of 30 years 
of Regis Debray, the well-Known writer. 

After taking over, Ovando promised to form a 
new government which would'be Left of the Centre. 
Pledges were given to secure national sovereignty 
over the sources of production, to promote heavy 
industry, to protect workers’ rights, and to establish 
a nationalistic economic policy. There would be 
a campaign against illiteracy and diplomatic rela- 
tions would be established with Communist count- 
ries. In Washington, a State Department spokes- 
man on September 26, expressed disappointment 
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at the set back to democratic Government, but 
after consultation with other members of (the 
Organization of American States (OAS), the US 
Government recognized the new Bolivian Govern- 
ment on October 10. 

On October 17, Ovando’s Government nationa-. 
lized the American-owned Gulf Oil Corporation 
The Government’s action received strong support 
from the trade Unions which called for nationali- 
zation of all foreign mining concessions, import 
business and banks, and demanded that no indem- 
nity be paid to the Gulf Oil. Amnesty to Regis 
Debray, was refused in spite of an appeal by 
Andre Malroux, Francois Mauriac and Jeam Paul 
Sartre. Another appeal by 50 internationally 
known writers, painters, composers, film makers 
and intellectuals went unheeded. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and East European 
countries were established. 

The conflict had arisen between the Bolivian 
Government of President Ovando and the Gulf Oil 
Corporation of Pittsburgh, USA, over the nationa- 
lization in October 1969 of its subsidiary, the Gulf 
Oil Corporation of Bolivia, was eventually settled by 
a compensation agreement in September 1970 But 
a decree issued by Ovando’s successor, Torres, on 
November 11, 1970, completed the nationalization 
of Bolivia’s oil industry by cancelling the concessions 
earlier granted to the US owned Bolivian Atlantic 
Corporation for prospecting and exploiting oil depo- 
sits in four areas in the North-Western Provinces. 

_At dawn on December 23, Regis Debray and 
Ciro Bustros, the Argentine painter, were secretly 
released from the Camira prison by a group of armed 
men, on orders from the President, and flown to 
Chile. A new Left-wing cabinet was formed by Presi- 
dent Torres on March 17. In April, a new Socialist 
party was formed consisting of National Union of 
Revolutionary Left (UNIR), the Popular Action (PA), 
the Worker’s Front of Revolutionary Action (FARO) 
and the National Liberation Front (FLN). On April 
30, the new Government revoked US zinc mines 
concessions. 

Measutes such as these—prejudicial to the econo- 
mic and political interest of the US companies—could 
not find favour with the US monopolies, Bolivia’s 
big business, the Right-wing army andthe CIA. It 
became necessary for the US Government to remove 
Torres from the seat of power. This was achieved 
through a coup by colonel Hugo Banzer and a 
number of typ army officers trained in the United 
States. The coup was inspired and backed by the 
US States Department and master-minded by Ambas- 
sador Ernest Siracusa, known as CIA’s top operative 
in the Andes region. In defence of the regime of 
President Torres, miners came out with arms and 
together witb the students and militia, fought agai- 
nst the rebel forces of Hugo Banzer who overpowered 
the resisters and took over poweras Bolivia’s new 
President. : 

Speaking at the University of Havana before 
a gathering of Leftist youth delegations from 30 
countries on their way to a conference at Santiago, 
Chile, Fidel Castro said that the coup was a severe 
blow against all the peoples of Latin America.’ He 
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said, “The coup is the work of Yankee imperialism 
supported essentially by the Brazilian counter-insur- 
gents and oligarchic Governments such as that of 
Paraguay, and with the participation of Argentina.”’ 
The US recognized Banzer’s fascist Government on 
September 1, 1971. 


VENEZUELA 


THE coalition Government of President Rau! Leoni, 
formed in October 1964, suffered a set-back when 
the Frente Nacional Democratica (FND), led by 
Arturo Uslar Pietri, withdrew its apport 

On March 2, 1966, a number of bomb explosions 
attributed to Left-wing extremists occurred in 
Caracas in revenge for the death of the Communist 
student leader, Alberto Llovera, who was alleged to 
have died through torture. A number of arrests were 
made. Fabricio Ojedo, fhe political leader of the 
FLAN, committed suicide in military intelligence 
headquarters. The hard-line Communists allege that 
he had been betrayed by soft-liners, and that he had 
died under “brutal ‘interrogation’. Student riots 
occurred during his funeral. Over 100 students were 
arrested. 

Although they had lost some of their leaders, 
the guerrillas continued their attacks, directing their 
efforts mainly against the properties of firms asso- 
ciated with United States undertakings. Two oil 
pipes of Creole Petroleum Company were blown 
up on November 18, 1966. The Sear Roebuck 
Stores in Caracas was destroyed by fire. An Ameri- 
can school was gunned between November 26 and 
29 asa part of operation “Alberto Llovera” by the 
FLAN. There were terrorist attacks on high army 
officers followed by partial suspension of constitu- 
tional guarantees and university. autonomy. 

During December 1966 and in January and Feb- 
ruary 1967, the army and police carried out further 
operations against the terrorists in mountain hide- 
outs and a number of guerrillas were captured or 
` killed. The guerrillas made several attacks during 
this period on selected individuals. Julio Irribarren 
a brother of Foreign Minister Ignacio Irribarren 
Borges, was abducted in his car in the centre of 
Caracas and murdered on March 1. The President 
suspended constitutional guarantees on March 4 
and 200 persons including a number of FLAN lea- 
ders were arrested. Fidel Castro strongly supported 
the extremists and expressed solidarity with those 


who were fight against President Leon and his “US- . 


trained and equipped army”. 
URUGUA 


PRESIDENT. OSCAR GESTIDO assumed office on March 
1,1967. He was the nominee of the liberal radi- 
cal Colorados who drew their support, Predomi- 
nantly from the urban populations. 

Gestido’s chief problems were a persistent infla- 
tion and socialunrest. The former led to several 
devaluations and the latter to large number of stri- 
kes—700 in the year before elections. The measures 
proposed by his Government included long-term 
planning, provisions to stabilize the currency, adoption 
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of anti-inflationary measures, promotion of an export 
drive, and a free-market import system for goods 
which would aid domestic production. The IMF 
provided a stand by credit of 15,000,000 dollars on 
June 8 for a period of one year in support of a finan- 
cial programme designed to slow down the pace of 
inflation, remove distortions in the economy, streng- 
then balance of payments and reduce short-term for- 
eign indebtedness. 

Gestido died of a heart attack on December 6, 
1967, and was succeeded by Senor Jorge Pacheco 
Areco. During his regime and due to the repressive 
measures adopted by him, the activities of the Left- 
wing guerrilla organization the Tupamaros was 
greatly stepped up. The Tupemaros are largely 
intellectuals and include students, teachers, lawyers, 
and journalists. The escape of more than one hun- 
dred Tupamaros from the escape-proof jail of Punta 
Carretas, drove the President to the brink ofa pre- 
cipice. The leader of this National Liberation Group, 
Raul Sendic, was a fugitive from “justice” sinc: 
1963. ; 

On August 7, 1970, the guerrillas kidnapped 
political adviser and CIA agent, Dan Anthony M itri- 
one, Brazilian Consul Aloysio Dias Gomide, and 
American agronomist claude Fly. The Tupamaros 
offered to f: ee these men who practically inaugurated 
the still-unlocated people’s jail, in exchange for free- 
dom and departure from the country of around 150 
political prisoners. Pressure was exerted on Pacheco 
from Washington and Brasilia to go ahead with the 
exchange. Pacheco, in order to keep his toughman 
image in tact, refused to accept the exchange. The 
only alternative left to him was to resign in favour 
of the more flexible Vice-President Alberto Abdalo, 
who would then proceed to carry out the exchange. 

It was rumoured that the President had . lread 
signed his resignation papers when a telephone call 
from police headquarters “brought his soul to his 
body”. The Tupamaros leader, Raul Sendic, had 
been captured. With this, the Government said, it 
had liquidated the revolutionary organization. The 
revolutionaries gave a final warning, but Pacheco stuck 
to his guns. On August 9, Dan Mitrione was execu- 
ted. With support and military hardware from 
Washington and plaudit from both Argentina and 
Brazil Pacheco launched a policy of unmitigated 
repression tortures, beatings and murders. 

The Tupamaro’s answer was “bullet for bullet, 
death for death”. On January 8, 1971, British Amba- 
ssador Geoffrey Jackson was kidnapped and ‘“‘people- 
jailed”. As the reprisals became more and more 
brutal, the Tupamaros continued to pack their jails 
with the best that the obligarchy had to offer—Ulysses 
Pereira, the President’s adviser, Carlos Frick Davies, 
the former Livestock Minister; and industrialists 
Ricardo Ferres and Jorge Beremban. The Tupamaros 
was a power parallel to the Government, and a 
British newspaper wrote, ‘We should make Amba- 
ssador Jackson ourrepresentative to the Tupamaros 
and not to the Pacheco Areco Government”. 

Meanwhile, revolutionary activities continued. 
On July 30,1971, thirty-eight women Tupamaros 
escaped from prison without leaving a trace. The 
Broad Front (FB), a coalition of Centre and Left 
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groups and factions split from the traditional par- 
ties such as the Colorado splintered by Pacheco’s 
inaptitude, gained strength with the help of the 
Tupamaros. 

Insensible to all this, Pacheco had announced his 
candidacy for the Presidency in the November elec- 
tions. But after the escape of more than 150 revolu- 
tionaries, Pacheco’s stock was very low. Those who 
previously supported him became hostile, including 
his Ministers and his police and military officers. 
Pacheco could solve no problems. His fate was 
being decided in Itamaraty, in the San Martin 
Government Palace, in the British Foreign Office 
and of course, in the State Department in Washing- 
ton, and last but not least in the streets of Monte- 
video where people celebrated the escape of the 
prisoners as their own victory over Pacheco’s regime. 
The President’s electoral hopes had strunk to zero 
and political prophets forecast either his resignation 
oracoup. But these are not easy solutions. Resig- 
nation at this time would take away from the Rights 
its last political card. 


or 


It is obvious from what has been said above that 
even though the Latin American countries own their 
political liberty from Spain more than hundred 
years ago, they are not yet free. All through this 
period the United States has ruthlessly exploited them 
and continues to do so. 

US has acquired a monopolist interest in Latin 
America’s agricultural and mining produce for export 
and controls at least 50 per cent of its indus- 
trial production. The American industrial 
entrepreneurs in Latin America repatriate huge 
profits to their parent companies in the United 
States every year. Much of the US aid which is 
loan with high rates of interest, is in the form of 
military equipment. The World Bank and the IMF 
provide money for setting up projects which have no 
social aim or purpose in view. Social programmes 
like education, sanitation and health are excluded 
from their purview. Loans and aid are tied to the 
interests of the United States Government and the 
US industrial-military complex. 

Progressive governments that undertake agra- 
rian reforms or promote education or health, are 
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not allowed to stay in power, sometime by CIA 
subversion and at others by direct military inter- 
vention. Corrupt pro-American or puppet Govern- 
ments which join hands with the US exploiters are 
put into power. The masses go without food and 
without raiment, are reduced to abject poverty and 
live in country and city slums. 

Today there is a growing resentment against the 
Americans not only among the poor and the middle 
classes, but also among those belonging to the upper 
class. This has been intensified since Castro’s and 
Che Guevara’s success in Cuba. The number of 
resistance groups including leftists and guerrillas is 
rapidly increasing. 

Reverend Emibo Castro, President of thé Metho- 
dist Church of Uruguay, speaking on the occasion 
of the. World Methodist Conference held in Denver 
(Colorado), said: “Hunger and repression in Latin 
America, Asia and Africa contained a real danger 
that can explode into a world conflagration. Peace 
cannot exist witheut justice, since injustice inflicts 
violence on human life. In Latin American count- 
ries the United States is sitting on a power keg which 
may blow up any moment.” i 
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PANGS OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 23) 


organisation. This vigilance officer was appointed 
as the list of allegged irregular appointments was too 
big for the Enquiry Committee to investigate. How 
long this legacy hangs over is anybody’s guess. 

Unless radical changes are introduced to make the 
scientists. and technologists work with confidence, 
pride and patriotism, and fulfil their duty in national 
development, it will become increasingly difficult to 
achieve the same as years pass, with an increasing gulf 
between the traditional social orders and the order 
needed to make progress. However costly the enquiry 
might have been, there should be no delay in taking 
the right decisions in a scientific way. Scientific and 
technological research policies should be above the 
prejudicial or intuitive levels of individuals and should 
have the backing of data and analyses relevant to the 
country. 

Often the governments in the developing countries 


` are busy with political issues and factional fights, 


and the bureaucrats are keen to perpetuate the out- 
dated procedures due to the inherent lethergy in the 
administrative system imposed for reasons other 
than socio-economic development of the respective 
societies. The scientific communities have a basic 
responsiblity to make their activities meaningful and 
and to choose the most suitable organisational forms 
to transform the technological knowledge into social 
benefits. Whether such progress can be made with- 
out violent revolutions depends upon those who can 
„wield influence to change fast into advancing so- 
cial orders. 

Scientists and technologists still appear to be help- 
less spectators, at the most protesting once a while at 
the retrograde activities of the bureaucratic financial 
complexes. 
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VER a hundred countries are recognised by 

the United Nations as “developing”. They have 
about four-fifths of the world’s population and 
occupy most of Asia, Africa and Latin America. They 
vary enormously in area, population and resources. 
But it is easy to identify them for all of them have 
common features. 

Most of the people of developing countries live 
on the land and are dependent on agriculture for their 
livelihood. In Tanzania, as much as 95 per cent live 
by agriculture. About 85 per cent of Burma’s 30 
million live in rural areas. Despite a marked trend 
towards urbanisation, 70 per cent of India’s 570 mil- 
lion live in villages. Compared to this, in Britain, 
for example, only 4 per cent of the population lives in 
the country. 

Despite the preponderance of agriculture, the po- 


This contribution by Sri Malaviya, Secretary of the World 
Peace Council, 1s based on his report submitted to an inter- 
national conference of peasant organisation held in last week 
of October 1971 in Sofia, capital of Bulgaria. 
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pulation of the developing countries do riot have 
enough food or sufficiently nutritious food. US 
economists, William and Paul Paddock, estimate that 
each day, on an average, 12,000 people die of strava- 
tion. Dr Kenneth Bailey, an Australian nutrition ex- 
pert, in a' report to the World Health Organisation, 
released in Geneva in August last, estimated that half 
the children in developing countries die before reach- 
ing school age. 

Lack of Social Benefits: Social benefits which are 
taken for granted in developed economies are miser- 
ably lacking in developing countries. For example, 
in Algeria, only 41 per cent age 5 to 14 years, get 
schooling; the corresponding figure for Brazil is 53 
per cent. In developed countries, schooling facilities 
are one hundred per cent. There is only one doctor for 
every 35,000 persons in Indonesia and every 19,000 
in Ivory Coast, but one for every 830 in England. 

An idea of the poverty of the developing countries 
would be had by a look at the gross national product 


, per head (that is, the total value ofa country’s produc- 


tion divided by the number of its people). As many 
as 28 developing countries, including the most popu- 
lous, have a gross national product per head of £40 
per year. These include India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
China and Nigeria. Only about half a dozen deve- 
loping countries have a gross national product of 
more than £250 per head a year. In comparison to 
this, Britain’s GNP is £745 a year and the USA’s 
£1,660. 

Minerals—An Irony: Most developing countries 
depend for their income on export of one or two raw 
materials. Thus, copper accounts for 94 per cent of 
Zambia’s exports, cocoa for 59 per cent of Ghana’s, 
coffee for 65 per cent of Colombia’s. The share of 
the developing countries in total world exports is 
only 18 percent compared to 71 per cent share in total 
world exports of Western developed states. 

The Western capitalist states depend very much 
on exports from the developing countries for their 
processing industries. It is specially pronounced in 
the case of minerals. Thedeveloping countries supply 
to the West 40 per cent of iron ore, 70 per cent of 
bauxite, 50 per cent of copper and almost 79 per cent 
of the oil. But the irony of the situation is that the 
share of the developing countries in the processing 
industries of the world is just 6.5 per cent. 

Indeed, endless facts and figures can be mustered 
to convince even the most skeptic about the abysmal 
poverty and misery of the vast millions who inhabit 
the developing countries, who toil and sweat, but 
who starve. Their agriculture is at a low level and 
industrialisation, by and large, undergoing teething 
troubles against heavy odds. 

Low Nutritional Standards: Take this example of 
the big gap which exists between the developing count- 
ries and developed countries. It has been estimated 
that an average Indian consumes daily 2,110 calories 
with an intake of 6 gms of animal proteins and 2 
gms of fats. The corresponding figures for USA is 
3,140 calories, 65 gms and 141 gms. 

In terms of providing a better nutritional standard 
to the millions who live in the developing countries, 
the following estimate of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation of the United Nations (FAO) would be 
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found illustrative. FAO calculates that to improve 
nutrition by raising the daily per capita consumption 
to 2400-2500 calories and to 20 gms of animal pro- 
tein -— and this would still be much lower than the per 
capita intake in the developed countries — (and keep- 
ing in view the population increase) it would be neces- 
sary to expand food production in the year 2,000 
AD by 150 percent in Africa, 300 per cent in count- 
ries of the Far East, 200 per cent in the Middle East 
and 240 per cent in Latin America. 
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L= us not prolong this unhappy discussion of 
the abysmal poverty of the developing countries 
any further. It is certainly not their fault. 
This poverty and misery is the direct result of the heart- 
less exploitation of the territories of the newly free 
countries by imperialists whose rapacity and plunder 
knew no bounds. It was a bleeding process with a 
vengeance. The riches and mansions in London and 
Paris were built up from the blood of the Indian and 
the Burmese peasant, and the tiller of the soil in what 
was known as “French Africa”. 

Imperialists Create Landlords: The strident impe- 
rialists, through treachery and deceit, and with fire 
and sword came to dominate over vast areas about 
which they knew very little. They were attracted by 
the wealth of these countries and their object was loot 
and plunder. They sought to make these countries 
the reservoirs for the supply of raw materials to their 
growing industries and a market for dumping their 
finished gdods. In the process, they destroyed what- 
ever industries, small-scale and cottage, existed in the 
land they colonised. And over the vast hinterland, 
populated by a peaceful peasantry living in tribal or 
communal communities largely free from overbearing 
and exploiting feudal barons who dominated the 
European countries in the period-before the emergence 
of. capitalism, the imperialists imposed a system of 
jJandlordism. 

The purpose of imperialists in creating land lords 
was to prop up some junior partners among the local 
populace to help in plundering the toiling peasantry. 
These “created” landlords were allowed a share in 
the loot of the peasantry by the imperialists and in 
turn they actively aided the sre i in suppressing 
a rebellious peasantry and people. i 

Root of Liberation Struggles: The aforesaid pat- 
tern, though not universally applicable, was never- 
theless the dominant one. The foreign and the native 
exploiters reduced the peasant masses to the lowest 
depths of destitution. Many Esterhazys (the noto- 
rious Jandwoners of Hungary) came to stalk the 
Jands. Famines struck the land. People died of star- 
vation by the million. The helpless cries of suffering 
peoples rent the air. ’ 

Quite naturally, therefore, the initial urge for free- 
dom and self-expression in the enslaved country was 
caused by, and very much influenced by, poverty, 
misery, helplessness and destitution of the peasant 
masses. And increasingly, even though rather vaguely, 
eradication of poverty and exploitation of the toiling 
peasant masses came to be in the forefront of the 
platforms of national liberation movements. 
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Peasant Struggles Assume Character of Agrarian 
Revolution: The very fact of the growth and spread of 
national liberation struggles, in predominantly agri- 
cultural countries made it inevitable that the peasantry 
would play in it a highly important role and emphasise 
its importance as a mass revolutionary force. Quite 
logically, during the period which preceded the 
winning of national independence, the struggle of the 
peasantry assumed the character of an agra- 
rian revolution in some countries. We can recall the 
revolutionary actions of the peasantry in a number of 
regions in India on the eve of the winning of national 
independence, the mass peasant actions in Indonesia, 
Burma, Kenya and other countries. 

Indeed, the peasants are the basis of the peoples 
army of liberation in South Vietnam as also in Laos 
and Cambodia, and have inflicted crushing blows on 
the US aggressors and won the admiration of the 
whole world for heroic defence of their freedom and 
sovereignty. Armed peasants are fighting for the libe- 
ration of South Africa, Angola, Mozambique, 
Guinea, Bissau and other colonies. 

The peasant movement advanced at a most rapid 
pace during the period preceding the winning of 
political independence and also in the first years of 
independent development when the newly free so- 
vereign states undertook to elaborate and carry 
out agrarian reforms. Peasant struggle was marked 
by its particular acuteness. Under its impact laws 
were adopted in many countries whose implementa- 
tion could help considerably in the quicker solution 
of the agrarian question. 
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III 


THE programme of agrarian reforms of the newly 

free states bases itself on the premise that in predo- 
minantly agrarian countries a planned and peaceful 
agrarian revolution holds the key to releasing the un- | 
tapped resources of patriotic zeal, provides the means 
for launching upon a process of rapid industrialisa- 
tion and is the pre-condition for the establishment of a 
sound socio-economic base free from the forces of 
status quo and reactionary vested interests, leading to 
the emergence of a just social order. 

Productive Energies of Tillers: The objective of 
agrarian reforms, wherever they have been implemen- 
ted, has been to curb the feudal parasitic interests, 
reduce the maldistribution of land through putt- 
ing a limit to the area of land to be occupied by a 
cultivator and his family (otherwise also called ceiling 
upon landholdings), redistribute the land thus ac- 
quired to tillers of very small, uneconomic holdings 
with view to make them viable and profitable hold- 
ings, and to agricultural labourers who have no land 
for personal cultivation. 

The purpose obviously has been to free the agrarian 
economy from the fetters of an unjust and exploita- 
tive land system by curbing the parasitic feudal 
owners who are absentees from their land and reap 
unearned incomes for which they do no work or la- 
bour, thus creating the faith in the tiller that what his 
labour will produce will belong to him and will not 
be appropriated by somebody. The abolition of para- 
sitic land ownership was thus designed to create 
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interest in the toiler in his land and in this way unleash 
the dormant energies of vast masses of humanity, 
making their productive effort also a creative effort. 

Opposition to Break-up of Landed Estates: In the 
new sovereign states, and even in the ranks of erst- 
while freedom fighters, there have been and are re- 
presentatives of feudal vested interests who argued 
that the break-up of large landed estates will lead to a 
break-down of agricultural production and to the 
diminution of its marketable surplus. In India, 
for example, such persons, who got into positions of 
authority flouted the accepted policies of the ruling 
Congress party and hindered and delayed the aboli- 
tion of landlordism for a long period, even after the 
necessary laws were enacted. 


In fact, this dillydallying with the implementation 
of the accepted agrarian reforms could not but erupt 
into a political crisis within the Party with Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi upholding firmly the policy 
of implementation of accepted agrarian reforms. As 
the world knows, those who sought to tinker with land 
reforms were thrown out of the party. After their 
exit, the Congress party and Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi have emerged very much stronger on the In- 
dian scene on the basis of a policy of bold implemen- 
tation of agrarian reforms. 

Elimination of feudal Landownership: Indeed, the 
abolition of feudalism in agriculture permits produc- 
tion in a new, non-capitalist basis, to extend the home 
market and to boost accumulations in the country, 
and promotes the development of all sectors of the 
national economy. ~ 

_ The abolition of feudal ownership of land na- 
turally carries with it, under the conditions obtaining 
in the developing countries, many related reforms 
pertaining to tenancy rights, the main content of 
which is to ensure to the tiller the security and fixity 
of his tenure. Allied to it is the question of fair rent 
as distinct from the exorbitant rent rates imposed upon 
the tiller for gener. tions. Also relevant are such mat- 
ters as (i) complete and total elimination of non-resi- 
dents in the village as owners of land, implying that 
landlords who claim to be owner-cultivators be statu- 
torily required to live in the villages for the major part 
of the year; (ii) total and complete ban on leasing of 
land except in case of physical disability or service in 
the defence services; (ii?) proper maintenance of land 
records under the supervision of committees to be 
freely elected by the population of the village; etc. 

We have already spoken above on the question 
of imposition of ceilings upon landholdings with a 
view to make available the surplus land to cultivators 
with very small plots or to landless agricultural labou- 
rers. 

These reforms are no doubt very important and 
their proper implementation in the developing count- 
ries striving to build up a democratic pattern cannot 
be overemphasised. They, in their totality, and at 
best, satisfy the centuries-old thirst of the peasants for 
land and lay the foundation for eliminating the mede- 
val backwardness in the methods of farming, cultures, 

, customs and other spheres of life. They also elimina- 
ted the landlord class which-has always constituted 
the social base of reaction. The tillers become the 
genuine masters of the countryside and thereby the 
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democratic stronghold in the countryside is, streng- 
thened. 

But are all these enough for the object we have in 
view, namely, to raise the living standards of the pea- 
sants to the levels desired in this modern world of 
ours? When fully implemented, and at its best, the 
above programme of agrarian reforms will give an 
agriculture predominated by small peasant economy. 
It will eliminate exploitation, and that would be a 
great achievement, but will a small peasant economy 
enable us to make available for our toiling millions 
the better life that is enjoyed by people in the develop- . 
ed countries? To this question now we will turn our 
attention. 


IV 


I those developing countries where the first 

step in agrarian reforms has been enforced, 
namely abolition of parasitic, non-working absentee 
landlords who took away a great part of the produce 
of the toiling tiller, the number of small and middle 

easant holdings has largely increased. There ma 

be rich peasants also, but their percentage in the 
total rural population would not be considerable. 
For reasons of space, it is not possible here to illus- 
trate this development by taking the example of some 
countries, say India. 

Inefficiency of Small Peasant Farming: In an 
agriculture predominated by small and middle pea- 
sants, living conditions and labour productivity remain 
extremely low, which all have a baneful effect on 
agricultural production. To make matters worse, 
the large majority of cultivators have uneconomic 
holdings and farming remains a gamble on the vagaries 
of the weather. Only a small percentage of the net 
area sown has assured irrigation. Worse still, the 
countryside has a considerable percentage of landless 
agricultural labourers who suffer from malnutrition, 
illiteracy, unemployment and indebtedness, and so 
naturally cannot work efficiently. 

Let us take a look at some tell-tale figures from 
India to illustrate the plight of small peasant agri- 
culture. Fertiliser consumption in India is only 
7.62 kilograms per hectare for cropped areas against 
the world average of 34 kg. The use of pesticides, 
in terms of value, works out (in Indian currency) 
to Rs 1.48 (that is, in US dollars 0.20 only) per 
hectare as against Rs 110 per hectare in Japan. Per 
capita capital aid by the Government on the average 
is below Rs 20 (that is, in US dollars 2.60), and the 
agricultural expert farmer ratio is 1: 33,000 as against 
,1 : 68 in the USA. 

The average yield of wheat per hectare in India 
is 900 kg against 3,800 kg in the UK, 3,300 kg in 
West Germany, 2,800 kg in France, and 2,400 kg in 
Japan. Similarly, the average produce of paddy per 
hectare is 1,300 kg as against 7,000 kg in Australia, 
ae Ke in Japan, 4,900 kg in the USA and 4,700 kg 
in Italy. 

This may be considered as a general picture of 
agricultural production in developing countries, 
though, no doubt exceptions are there, as say, in 
-the E.A.R. where wheat and paddy yields are com- 
paratively higher. 
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No Marketable Surplus: It is obvious that 
despite strenuous efforts undoubtedly being made by 
many developing countries to raise the level of their 
agriculture, small peasant economies, based on manual 
labour and primitive implements, cannot satisfy the 
demands of a developing economy for commercial 
produce. In other words, agriculture cannot be 
transformed on the basis of small peasant production 
to yield marketable surplus for the needs of industria- 
lisation. Practically none, or very meagre funds are 
left for capital investment projects. In fact, they 
cannot even fully satisfy the needs of the peasants. 

While such is the situation with regard to the state 
of agriculture of the developing countries and the 
possibilities to use it for industrialisation, the leaders, 
as also public opinion, in these countries have, on 
the basis of experience gained, been convinced of the 
need for vast and rapid industrialisation as an impe- 
rative for raising the standards of living of their 
peoples. The creation of national industries, espe- 
cially the power and processing industries, is the lever 
for changing and transforming the national struc- 
ture of the newly free sovereign states. 

Now Material and Technical Basis: Let us take a 
closer look. Living in a world where two social 
systems face each other, the world of imperialist- 
capitalists in the West, and the world of socialism 
in the Fast, and with the experience they have gained 
in actual life of the two. the developing countries and 
hundreds of millions who inhabit them have deve- 
loped distrust for capitalism and have been gripped 
by ideas of socialism. In actual life, socialism for 
them means economic justice to the people through 
reconstruction of all sectors of the national economy. 
This has given a socially purposive direction to their 
developmental eTorts. : 

The reconstruction of all sectors of the economy 
is possible only through the building of new material 
and techn'cal basis in the country Building of new 
material and technical basis presupposes the tran- 
formation of social structure and converting the 
country from an agrarian raw material appendage of 
a handful of imperialist.powers to a sovereign nation 
holding its head high and erect in the comity of na- 
tions. The introduction of industrial methods of 
production and contemporary scientific and technical 
achievements ‘in all spheres of the economy includ- 
ing the predominant sphere of developing economies 
today, namely, agriculture, can alone be the basis 
of the industrialisation process in developing coun- 
tries. We shall discuss this aspect more fully later 
in this paper. 

Abolition of landlordism on the basis of the prin- 
ciple of "land to the tiller’ has been no doubt a 
great step forward. There has existed a centuries- 
old tradition of private ownership of land and, as we 
have said earlier, by making the tiller the owner of 
land, the agrarian reforms in developing countries 
satisfied age-long desires of the tillers and infused in 
them enthusiasm and confidence in the future. 

in view, however, of the imperative developmental: 
needs of developing economies, as briefly indicated 
above, it is impossible to live on as a community 
of small peasant farmers. If the waste of human 


toil and effort which are the inevitable concomitants 
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if small individual peasant farming are to continue 
there would be left no hope for developing countries 
to get surplus from agriculture which can be their 
starting capital today, and take the first steps towards 
building new material and technical basis. for the 
country. 

1 Cooperativisation and the Difficulties : Realising 
this, many developing countries have taken the path 
of cooperativisation of agriculture. Cooperation is 
the best way of combining the personal interests of 
the toiling small peasant with the overall tasks facing 
the state and society of developing countries today. 
Cooperation is the simplest and easiest way to involve 
the small peasant in large-scale production without 
injuring his jnterests. 

We have to bear in mind that in the developing 
countries cooperativisation is initiated mainly by the 
State. This state, however, is not a dictatorship of 
the proletariat as was the case in the Soviet Union 
and the socialist countries when cooperativisation of 
agriculture was undertaken as a conscious step to- 
wards transformation of society. No doubt, in 
some of the forward-moving developing countries, 
the leadership is committed to building’ a socialist 
society and is consciously striving towards that end 
through various programmes. But in these countries 
are other forces which are pro-vested interests and 
who campaign against cooperativisation. They 
praise the virtues of individual peasant farming and 
pander to the instict of the peasant for personal 
ownership of land. 

Forms of Cooperative: The path towards co- 
operativisation of agriculture, in short, is strewn 
with difficulties and the steps towards it have to be 
taken with utmost caution. Some countries have 
resorted to stage by stage moves towards cooperati- 
visation. First among these, and most popular, is 
the development of credit cooperatives designed to 
provide the tiller with easy and cheap credit and free 
him from the clutches of moneylenders. Then there 
are the multi-purpose cooperatives which extend the 
field of cooperation to provision for good seeds, man- 
ures and improved agricultural implements. 

The advance towards the extension of cooperation 
to farming has not yet made much headway. No 
doubt, in some countries, such as Mali, Guinea, 
Congo (Brazzaville), etc. where there had existed 
practically no private ownership of land, the problem 
is easier, involving as it does the transformation of 
tribal community into producers’ cooperatives with 
the distribution of incomes according to the work 
done. But in countries like India, EAR, Algeria, 
Syria. Burma, etc where landlordism had been 
entrenched for decades and where the tradition of 
private ownership of land is strong, the path towards 
extension of cooperation to processes of farming is 
beset with difficulties. 

Voluntariness and Avoidance of Coercion : Lenin, 
who gave much thought to cooperation and who 
now occupies the position of a world leader, and not 
merely a Communist leader, full of wisdom, as was 
proved by the universal celebration of his centenary, 
said: “An enormous step forward must be taken 
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FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 13) 


_ Political events of the present century culminating 
in the partition of India, have no doubt affected the 
minds of the people and created deep-rooted political 
prejudices and suspicions. This is bound to happen 
for once a living organism is cut into, pieces, the vari- 
ous served limbs are bound to quiver and agitate 
for some time. The suspicion of the majority commu- 
nity towards the Muslims originated from the creation 
of Pakistan. And it is this political prejudice which 
the communal politicians make use of during the 
riots. 

I would submit that it is time that such a suspicion 
should end, for to-day it has no foundation or basis. 
The Muslims are economically settled and psycho- 
logically integrated in the Indian society, and this is 
more true in the case of the younger generation. It 
is the primary duty of the politicians and specially of 
the leading communal parties, to talk less in terms 
of Hindus, Muslims, Christians, or Sikhs. We are 
all primarily Indians and Indians first and last. 
Religion or particular faith or creed or philosophy 
is a private affair and should not be allowed to enter 
our social, political or economic life and certainly 
not our cultural life. 


Parents’ Duty 


It is also the duty of every parent and individual 
member of the family to see to it that the children are 
not indoctrinated at home with communal thinking, 
forit is at home that the child gets its first lessons 
about social behaviour. Schools and colleges come 
next. The third responsibility lies with the teacher and 
educational authorities. Our methods of teaching 
history, the text-books taught in classes and our 
books on history as a whole have to stress nationa- 
listic approaches and secular trends. Positive efforts 
should be made to prepare such text-books as would 
teach respect and love for each others’ religion and 
culture. 

How many Muslims truly know anything about the 
religions of the Hindus, Christians, Sikhs, or the 
Buddhists, and how many non-Muslims know any- 
thing about Islam or Indian Muslims? One can 
count on fingers such knowledgeable persons in India. 
How can then one hope for national integration, or 
cultural synthesis, or a secular society. It is for this 
reason that we get upset about inter-communal, inter- 
caste or inter-religious marriages. And what hope 
has this country. of establishing a socialist society if 
inter-religious marriages arè not allowed by the society 
and a hue and cry raised when the modern youth take 
such steps. And the youth of to-day are never going 
to return to old values or take retrogressive steps. 

Secularism to my mind is not simply an official 
attitude of equality and tolerance, or encouragement 
of the various faiths, as our Government is wont to 
practice. My definition of secularism is that it is a 
mode of social behaviour and attitude towards life 
as a whole in which one is not simply tolerant of 
others’ faiths and respectful to them, but one consci- 
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ously keeps one’s religion in the background and does 
not allow it to come in the way of one’s social, politi- 
cal or economic life. Therefore, as long as our re- 
ligions play some role or the other in our social or 
political life, there is no hope of establishing a secular 
society in the country. We may have a declared offi- 
cial policy of secularism, but as long as our Govern- 
ment continues to patronise religious or denomi- 
national trends and practices, it cannot by any stretch 
of imagination be called secular. 

We believe in democracy and claim to be democra- 
tic, yet our political life is seeped with communal and , 
sectarian methods. In election, when we analyse 
voting patterns in a constituency, we talk in terms of 
religions and castes; when we vote, we vote by and 
large on communal grounds; some of the political 
parties carry on tirades of communal propaganda dur- 
ing and in between the elections. Our dignitaries and 
Government representatives patronise and encourage 
religious institutions and use religious sentiments for 
catching votes. The very concept of minority and 
majority in our democratic thinking means a particular 
community which is called the ‘minority commu- 
nity” or a particular community which is called the 
“majority community”. Yet we are democratic. 

. Our political concepts are not based on socio- 
economic thought, but on communal thinking. There 
is little doubt that we are passing through a transi- 
tional period and our politics has not yet fully become 
secular. Democracy, like secularism, is also a total 
attitude towards life and behaviour, and democracy 
as we practise today, must ultimately get rid of all 
communal thinking and prejudices. 

Having analysed the questions of communal har- 
mony, secularism and democracy in which all sections 
of the society are equally involved and share equal 
responsibility, let us now turn to some of the more 
specific problems which pertain to the Muslims in 
India. But before taking them up, allow me to make 
some general observations on the present state of the 
Muslim society in India. Since the medieval period 
and more specifically from about the twelfth century 
onwards, the Islamic society as a whole noticed dec- 
line in every aspect of life — intellectual, social, 
political and economic. Islam began not only as a 
faith, but as a social and economic philosophy bec- 
koning the backward and land-hungry bedouins of 
Arabia to unity, rational thinking and progress. It 
had immense appeal among the poorer sections of the 
society as it presented a new philosophy of social jus- 
tice and economic equality. 


Outstanding Contributions 


For several centuries that followed, the Muslims 
all over the east continued to advance in every res- 
pect. They made outstanding contributions to the 
concepts of racial equality and social justice. They 
imbibed the knowledge and erudition of the past civi- 
lizations and in the tenth and the eleventh centuries 
were considered to be the most advanced in science 
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and technology. This was the spirit of Islam, the 
original purpose of the new philosophy — progress 
of humanity, equality of human beings and univer- 
sa] brotherhood. The source of inspiration were the 
Quran and the life and thought of Prophet Muham- 
mad. 

From the twelfth century onwards, however, we 
find tendencies of decline. The original spirit was 
lost, and intellectually and socially, the community 
remained backward as compared to medieval Europe. 
I will not go into the causes of the decline, but the main 
factors, in my opinion, were the reorientation of the 
Islamic educational system which took place in Bagh- 
dad in the eleventh century which emphasized theolo- 
gical and religious studies to the detriment of science 
and technology: the growth of traditionalism and dog- 
matism in the thinking of the Muslims in general and 
in the fields of education and law in particular; the 
rise of feudal states in the Islamic east; and decline in 
trade and commerce. : 

When the Muslims established their rule in India 
in the twelfth century, these trends, namely, tradition- 
alism, orthodoxy and conservatiso had already be- 
come powerful. Freedom of expressing one’s opinion 
and interpretation of law on the basis of the Quran 
and the Hadith was already out of the question as it 
was argued by the ulma that almost all aspects and 
possible problems and questions pertaining to Islamic 
law had already been answered and interpreted by 
the learned jurists of the medieval period. 


Codified Laws 


Thus, the four main schools of law were already 
systematized and coded. In the sphere of edu- 
cation, the syllabuses introduced in the Nizamiya Col- 
lege in Baghdad in the eleventh century, were fol- 
led all over the Islamic east. The study of philosophy, 
logic or mathematics was looked down upon for fear 
of spreading heretic and un-Islamic ideas. This was 
the situation not only in India but in every part of 
the world, where the Muslims ruled at this time. Thus, 
the society did not and naturally could not make any 
progress socially or intellectually as compared to the 
progress that was being made in Europe during the 
same period. 

The Hindu society, more or less suffered from simi- 
lar setbacks. Since the seventh or the eighth century, 
we notice a declining trend in the Hindu society. The 
most important period of scientific, philosophical, 
social and intellectual progress in India was the 
ancient period. But for various reasons, the down- 
ward path begins by the seventh century. Sciences 
declined, the caste system became rigid and the dharma 
(or law) began to be confused with faith, just as Is- 
lamic law as interpreted by the early jurists began to 
be confused with the faith. 

Thus, although the Hindus and the Muslims lived 
side by side for centuries together, socially and intel- 
lectually, both remained backward and India did not 
re-waken until modern times when Western powers 
started dcminating the east politically and economi- 
cally and, in the process, Western education and phi- 
losophies started making inroads in our life and 
thought. Indeed, some of the emperors of the medie- 
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val period introduced reforms in education, but such 
efforts were of a temporary nature. Economically, ` 
Mughal India was self-sufficient and land-based, and 
hence European advancement in science and techno- 
logy did not impress or interest them very much. 
They made substantial progress in art, architecture, 
engineering and the art of government; Indians made 
remarkable contributions in religious philosophy, 
literature and linguistics, but the overall social and 
economic situation remained unchanged. It was a 
feudal society, intellectually backward and traditional- 
ist in character. 


Medieval Hanyover 


So, when we discuss questions of reform in a parti- 
cular community in India, let us keep these historical 
developments in view. Today, although most of 
these fetters are being broken through national efforts, 
the Muslim community still suffers from the hangover 
of medieval ideas and concepts. If, therefore, the 
Muslims of India wish to modernize themselves, 
they must start rethinking about the problems or 
factors which continue to keep them backward, and 
take bold steps to rejuvenate and revitalize the 
community asa whole. The Muslims of India are 
not alone in this race. Muslims of other countries 
like Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan 
are seriously considering the question of reforms and 
many of these countries have already achieved a break- 
through in the fields of law and education. 

Let me give afew examples. In the field of educa- 
tion, I believe that the continuance of the madrasa 
system of education in its present shape is not really 
serving the interests of the society. Why cannot we 
impart modern education along with religious educa- 
tion in these madrasas? They can maintain an Islamic 
religious atmosphere as they doin the Christian con- 
vents, and yet give the children modern education, 
so that besides acquiring a modern outlook and 
broader vision, the graduates are able to earn also a 
decent livelihood for themselves when they come out 
of these institutions. 

The more important madrasas like the Deobaand 
and the Nadwa of Lucknow,can be declared as univer- 
sities with specialisation in Islamic theology. There 
is no dearth of funds to hamper the process of moder- 
nizing these madrasas, for the crores of rupees from 
waqfs should be utilized for this purpose if public 
opinion is created in the community in its favour. I 
am confident that once these steps are taken, Muslim 
children will benefit economically and the madrasas 
will become modernized. 

Another aspect of Muslim thinking in India, which 
has arisen due to the partition of the country, is the 
search for cultural identity and preservation of values. 
In the modern world, no single community, be it Mus- 
lim, Christian, or Hindu, can sustain such a tendency 
for long. This is specially true of India where there is 
so much give and take and exchange and mutual in- 
fluence of ideas and values between the various com- 
munities and religious groups. It is only modern 
education and social progress that will preserve the 
identity of a community, for no one take away one’s 
personal faith and belief which will ultimately 
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determine one’s identity. 

Modernisation of the Islamic system of education 
in the madrasas and legal forms are the crux of the 
Muslims’ problems in India today. A number of 
Muslim countries have and continue to reinterpret the 
Islamic law to suit new aspirations and demands of 
the community. I do not see any reason why we in 
India cannot do ıt. If it is argued that the demand 
should originate from the community itself, let the 
Muslims sit down in an all-India conference of Mus- 
lim social workers, politicians, jurists, ulama and the 
intellectuals and reach a consensus of opinion on the 
need to introduce changes in Islamic law. If they 
feel such a step is necessary, let them draft bills and 
present them to Parliament through Muslim parlia- 
mentarians who should see to it that foreign judicial 
concepts are not interpolated into the Bill during its 
various readings in Parliament. When the Bill be- 
comes an Act, the sanction of the Government will 
be behind the law which cannot be guaranteed other- 
wise. 

If, on the other hand, the conference of the Mus- 
lims feels, that a need for change has not arisen and 
the time is not yet ripe for such a move, then let 
the question be dropped and the controversy come to 
an end. But the policy of leaving the responsibility 
on the community and delaying the matter as followed 
in Government official circles is nothing but a vote- 
catching device; for if they take any action, they fear 





that opposition from certain quarters will waken their 
support in the community. Hence, the community 
must rise to the occasion and take decision one way 
or the other. 

Again, to say that only a section of the society is 
the ijma (consensus), namely, the learned jurists of 
today, it would be historically wrong. If the learned 
jurists of the middle ages could interpret the law in 
the light of the Quran, the traditions (Hadith), and 
qiyas (analogy) to keep in pace with the changing so- 

cial and economic conditions of the community and 
new geographical environments, I do not see why 
modern Muslim jurists, ulama, social workers and 
others cannot sit together and give new interpreta- 
tions to suitour new demands in the interest 
of social and economic progress of the commu- 


nity. 

After all, when the British, in order to suit their 
system of government, replaced Muslim criminal 
law, law of evidence, commercial and several aspects 
of the Islamic law by British criminal and civil laws, 
and the British judges often applied British legal con- 
cepts in judgements pertaining to the Muslim commu- 
nity. A large portion of Islamic law was thus re- 
placed and only the personal law has a legal sanction. 

There are many other minor problems which the 
Muslims face, but in my view, if the community is 
able to solve the above two fundamental questions, 
the doors to social progress will open. 
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BROAD UNITY, NOT IN-FIGHTING 


confusion both by his identifica- 
tion with former Andhra Chief 
Minister Brahmananda Reddy and 
his funny behaviour with other 
progressive elements. 

Within the Congress Forum 
of Socialist Action, sniping began 
against one of its convenors, Sri 
R. K. Sinha. Younger elements 
from Kerala were chosen as 
target of attack by disruptionist 
elements, while some others en- 
joyed denigrating Sri Shashi 
Bhusan. 

It is no use denying the fact 
that all this mutual in-fighting 
has degenerated to a very low- 
level. Perhaps, the progressives 
within the Congress thought that 
since Reaction fad been routed 
they could now freely indulge in 
the pastime of mutual denigra- 
tion and destruction. 

Attempts have been made 
to clothe this faction fight in 
ideological garb also. The game 
of Communist-baiting has come 
in handy and even Sri Chandra 
Shekhar has found it difficult to 
resist the temptation of insinuat- 
ing that efforts were being made 
to import totalitarian methods 
and foreign ideologies in the 
party, claiming for himself the 
qualities of a seer who knew the 
ethos of the Congress. 

At the other end of the spec- 
trum are people who, ina bid to 
belittle Sri Chandra Shekhar, re- 
call that, in the final analysis, he 
can hardly grow beyond his 
“Asoka Mehta legacy” and that 
his is a classical: example of 
Rightist politics being covered be- 
hind Leftist economic formula- 
tions. Even wielding the instru- 
ment of character assasination is 
not precluded by a few in mo- 
ments of irresponsible vendetta. 

In this context, itis pertinent 
to point out the attitude of some 
younger radicals towards. those 
old stalwarts who kept the flame 
of progressive thought alive in 
the ruling party in most adverse 
circumstances. If Sri K. D. 
Malavia lays emphasis on the 
need to run_a “‘school”’—as some 
would like to call it—to train 
party workers, it is because by 
his own bitter experience, he has 
learnt that unless radical opinion 
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is backed by committed and 
trained cadres it tends to get 
diffused in implementation. 

This does not, by any stretch 
of imagination, mean that he lays 
less emphasis on the need for 
organising and rousing the masses, 
specially the peasantry. But if 
some progressives think that they 
can help implementation of pro- 
gressive policies by gathering 
support of the rural people on 
the basis parochial or casteist 
feelings, they will realise their 
mistakes sooner rather than Jater. 

Denunciation by recalling past 
political positions taken by in- 
dividuals is not-so-sly a practice. 
In fact, it is a multi-edged sword 
which hits the accusers also. If 
Sri Chandrajit Yadav was of the 
view at one time thatthe Con- 
gress should come to some under- 
standing with the BKD, he was 
not alone in holding such a view. 
Even now the view that the rank 
and file of the BKD should be 
welcomed m the Congress is a 
valid proposition. Obviously, 
this cannot be distorted to mean 
pursuance ofa soft line toward 
branded reactionaries as Sri 
Charan Singh. 

The competence and wisdom 
which Sri Yadav has brought to 
bear upon his functioning as 
General Secretary of the AICC 
has earned him respect in a much 
wider circle. Progressive Con- 
gressmen should realise that this 
isan asset which should not be 
frittered away because of narrow 
factional considerations. 

Similarly, Sri Arjun Arora, 
with whom there may be genuine 
differences on some of his pos- 
tures in UP has been trying since- 
rely to maintain unity within the 
ranks of progressive Congress- 
men despite considerable strains 
to which it has been put. Those 
who indulge in a whisper-cam- 
paign against him cannot claim 
credit for doing any useful work. 

It is not surprising that pressed 
by this mutual in-fight, which is 
largely their own creation, radi- 
cal Congressmen have been com- 
pelled to rely increasingly on 
patty bosses to sustain them- 
selves in their own States. Itis 
unnecessary to go into the details 


of such alliances in the making. 
It is sufficiet to point out that 
such manoeuvres inevitably ac- 
company compromises on ques- 
tions of policies and programmes. 

References made to the func- 
tioning of the Congress Forum 
o° Socialist Action in the meetings 
of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board, Congress Parliamentary 
Party executive and the Congress 
Working Committee are a warn- 
ing that the progressive e'ements 
in the party can hardly afford to 
indulge in a game of mutual 
mudslinging. Those who accuse 
th: vested interests and reaction- 
aries of acting as ‘“‘anti-forum 
warriors” and in the same breath 
attack a section of the leaders 
of the forum, objectively serve 
the cause of Reaction and vested 
interests. 

But the success achieved by 
the alert and vigilant progressive 
MPs in the Congress Party in’ 
saving the Constitution Twenty- 
fifth Amendment Bill from two 
amendments, which would have 
set at nought the main purpose 
of the measure, is a proof that a 
principled stand by them is, be- 
yond doubt, effective. 

Unfortunately, many pro- 
gressives have refused to draw 
the correct lessons from these in- 
cidents and adjust their method 
of functioning accordingly. It is 
necessary that; 

(1) The need to forge a broad 
unity of all Congressmen who are 
committed to the party’s Socia- 
list policies, is realised and that 
such a unity on principles and 
policies should spread from vete- 
rans like Sri K. D. Malaviya, 
Sri Arjun Arora and Sri Amarnath 
Vidyalankar to the younger mem- 
bers of the party like Sri Priya 
Ranjan Das, Sri Vaylar Ravi and 
Sri Unnikrishnan. 

(2) Attempts to rake up the 
past should be put down firmly 
and no prejudices based on ex-ism 
should be allowed to influence 
mutual relations. 

(3) Invectives, insinuations and 
inuendos should be stopped. 

(4) Frequency of discussions 
on issues of policy and specific 
programmes should increase. 

(5) Radical Congressmen should 
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go straight to the rank and file 
and masses and not rely on 
bosses to strengthen their political 
base. 

(6) All attempts at disruption 
and schism should be disowned 
and repudiated. 

(7) A working and coopera- 
tive relationship should be estab- 
lished between various activities 
in which Socialist Congressmen 
are engaged. 

(8) All forms of factionalism, 
group pressures, either against 
leadership or against each other, 
should be rejected. ` 

(9) Active and. live relation- 
ship should be established with 
the progressive movement out- 
side the Congress. 

(10) Differences, if any, should 
be frankly discussed in meetings, 
and whispering campaigns should 
stop. 


(II) Persuasion and not de- 
nunciation should be the princi- 
pal method of dealing with diffe- 
rences in the party. 

It is neither possible nor desir- 
able to work fora uniformity of 
views amongst all Congressmen 
or even amongst those who are 
conscious of the need to speedily 
implement the radical programmes 
of the party. Shades of diffe- 
rences are bound to persist and 
should be welcome because this 
would stimulate inter-action of 
ideas and emergence of correct 
policies, programmes and pos- 
tures. But such differences need 
not take the form of recrimina- 
tions. 

The whole nation needs unity 
at the present moment. But the 
progressive and democratic forces, 
which stand at the vanguard of 
the people, have a much greater 


responsibility. Progressive Cong- 
ressmen have contributed in a 
large measure in saving the party 
from the reactionary elements and 
reviving people’s faith init. On 
the othar hand, Reaction has sub- 
tly change its tactics. The danger 
of reversing to old ways is 
there. 

If progressive opinion in the 
ruling party fails to safeguard po- 
licies from this infiltration and 
attack due to personal and fac- 
tional reasons, people will come 
to regard them as small men who 
failed to rise to the great challen- 
ges of time. All those who wea- 
ken the efforts to restore and 
strengthen unity in the progressive 
camp should be regarded as age- 
nts-provocateur of Reaction or 
petty-men who should be weeded 
out of the radical stream in our 
national life. 





INDIAN MUSLIMS: THE WAY AHEAD 


inducements but to the “erumbs” 
that fell from the Royal table. 

It is not surprising that the 
first leader who went with hat- 
in-hand for the bestowal of Bri- 
tish favours was the head of-a 
community of traders. It was 
this group that was used to lever 
Muslim opinion, together with the 
landlords and barons, who had 
received favours after the mutiny; 
but the Muslim intellectual, sage 
‘and priest as well as the artisan 
and poor clasees put up stout 
resistance. They were in the fore- 
front of the freedom movement. 

Partition, however, dealt a dea- 
dly blow to the progress of the 
Muslims. Such an ogre as Pakis- 
tan had never been born in Muslim 
society before. For Islam trans- 
cends country and region. It 
has always been a question of 
being a Muslim and belonging to 
one country. Now we were faced 
with the fact of some people be- 
ing Muslims and having a separate 
country. This has placed Muslim 
society at sixes and sevens. 

As Sri M.R.A. Baig has right- 
ly said in a letter to the press 
(22 November), “there are 60, 
000,000 of them and they have no 
representative organization, Jour- 
nal, or acknowledged leader”. We 
are, therefore, lable to be led 
into preaching unacknowledged 
and unheeded homilies to oursel- 
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ves. 
The Muslims as such also have 
many disadvantages today, pri- 
marily because of the creation of 
Pakistan. For instance, the Chief 
Minister of my State issued in 
1947 a firm instruction that Mus- 
lim were no longer to be recrui- 
ted in the police force. This or- 
der, though not strictly followed 
now, is brought up by individuals 
when they feel like it. It was 
quoted last year to a young aspi- 
rant. 7 

Then in the so-called Hindi 
States, Urdu has suddenly stop- 
ped, forbidden, rejected. Mark 
you, these were the States in which 
Urdu was used as the indian 
language for administration and 
law by the British. The commu- 
nity on which the weight fell was 
almost exclusively the Muslims, 
not that it was their language 
alone. This led to their near 


‘outcasting from any form of 


legal and administrative activity 
in North India for one generation. 

I quote Sri Baig again: “Social 
conscience and humanitarianism 
keep pace with education and 
social development”. I would 
add, also with economic capa- 
bility. As their status sinks to 
match the not very enviable po- 
sition of the Harijans, to whom 
do they turn? To soothsayers, 
fakirs and fake mullas. They tura 


tot hem and fall prey to their 
wiles. For these sellers of God 
see an easy path for themselves. 

The arguments which.I have 
tried to lead will, I sincerely hope, 
also lead to the conclusion that 
we cannot even hope to ask Mus- 
lims to reform themselves from 
within when they are pushed into 
their shells by the forces of history 
and the social structures from 
without. The Prime Minister has 
given a lead in the matter. We 
must wait to see what fruit it will 
bear. 

Professor Nurul Hasan’s recent 
speech in Parliament gives hope 
that there will be an overhaul of 
the educational system for all. 
While the parents and families 
have every right to impart the 
proper ritual and religious instruc- 
tion, the state must make up its 
mind to have a standard and high- 
quality system of education for 
all, not for just a privileged few. 
This enlightenment will, I know, if 
carried out with diligenc: and 
consistency, break like the mid- 
day sun through the clouds of 
tradition, prejudice, pride and 
superstition. 

This is the only path to the 
twenty-first century, not only for 
the Muslims but for all. This 
is the only path of higher 
thinking, higher technology, and 
so, to higher living. 
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INDIA-CHINA 
RELATIONS 


Under- 
standing 
iS 
Process 
in 

Time 


ALBERUNI 


As tREAM has done a great 
service to its readership by 
initiating a discussion on our 
relationship with China, just at 
a time when a clear thinking on 
this issue is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

By the time this note is pub- 
lished, several of the statements 
I am going to make may no long- 
er remain valid, but the necessity 
for serious discussion will still 
remain urgent. Now that a full- 
scaJe war is on between India and 
Pakistan, the question, what our 
position should be vis-a-vis China, 
is bound to be confused with 
emotion, hurt-pride and bravado, 
if not hysteria. But the need of 
the hour is level-headed thinking 
and cool calculation of cost and 
benefit. 
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cn ES AS EET ET TT ICS, 
Scrutator’s article ‘Time’ to Talk to Peking” in Main- 
stream of November 20, has created a lively interest among 
readers, and anumber of comments, criticisms, as well as appre- 


ciations have been received. 


This week Mainstream publishes a contribution on this 
topic by a political and economic commentator writing under 


the pen-name of Alberuni. 





“Scrutator” deserves all the 
thanks for approaching this ques- 
tion with precisely the type of 
attitude that is required—the one 
free from unnecessary exuberance 
of patriotism or excitement. Sisir 
Gupta’s piece also has the tone of 
quiet diplomacy, but I must say I 
did not find in ‘‘Scrutator’s” note 
any expression of ‘‘over-opti- 
mism’’. Indeed, both these con- 
tributions reflect the general mode 
of foreign policy discussions in 
the knowledgeable circles today. 

The official policy has also be- 
come immensely more mature to- 
day—compared to a ‘few years 
ago. It has shed its manner of 
speaking in harsh, loud voice full 
of froth of moral superiority and 
patriotic chauvinism. It is ex- 
pressed in a much more low key, 
reflecting a quiet self-confidence 
and rational examination of alter- 
native contingencies. It is in this 
spirit I submit these comments 
for further discussion. 

‘It should not be necessary to 
spell out the reasons why a rap- 
proachement between India and 
China is in our interest. But it 
should be clear that a settlement 
of the border issue is not the most 
important of such reasons. In 
practice, the border question is 
almost closed, and since we can- 
not reopen the question with war, 
our only hope is to get some con- 
cessions on the borders as a bonus 
in addition to the other effects 
of the rapproachement that must 
be based on other more compelling 
reasons for both the sides. If the 
reopening of the border question 
is made a precondition for any 
understanding with China, we 
should realise that our bargain- 
ing position there is very weak. 

The fact of the matter is that 
China is a super-power, even if a 
small one, and that there is no 
point in denying it. Its socialist 
pronouncements are not to be 
taken seriously, for when the com- 


pelling needs of national power 
and geo-politics arise, it does not 
and will not hesitate to behave 
like a super-power with India. 
This does not, of course, mean 


‘that we are very weak, that India 


should take a defeatist posture, or 
that we shall not be able to de- 
fend ourselves if China attacks. 
It is definitely true that if Chinese 
army tried to march inside our 
territory, it would fail; and I am 
sure that the Chinese also know 
that. But that is not the way 
the super-powers behave. 

It is more the threat of war and 
the ability to pick up small battles 
and skrimishes plus a systematic 
international alignment with the 
adversaries which are the usual 
effective weapons of the world 
game of super-powers. The Chi- 
nese might choose to employ them 
at any time; and force us to react 
in a manner that can effectively 
disrupt our economic and politi- 
cal system. 

In addition, super-powers have 
usually larger number of friends 
than smaller powers, and if the 
Chinese try to isolate us inter- 
nationally, their leverage will be 
much greater than ours, especially 
now that China is a permanent 
member of the Security Council. 
If we choose to meet the Chinese 
on their grounds, we should clear- 
ly recognise the magnitude of the 
costs involved. 

We might try to build up a 
military potential substantial 
enough to prevent the Chinese 
from using even threats of war or 
minor pin-pricks. This has to be 
very much larger than what is 
necessary for defending our terri- 
tory against a possible Chinese 
march-in—a capacity that we have 
to build up in any case. Trying to 
build up a military strength to 
prevent the super-power manoe- 
uvres of China in all its ramifica- 
tions would involve enromous costs 
that will be increasing over time. 
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This would be directly in conflict — 


with our goals of economic deve- 
lopments, and let there be no doubt 
about that. 

Alternatively, we shall have 
to align ourselves totally with the 
United States. The Indo-Soviet 
Treaty is of a different character. 
Jt has increased the flexibility of 
our actions in providing a guaran- 
tee, additional to our own mili- 
tary streneth, against a possible 
Chinese aggression. But I doubt 
that it can prevent the other possi- 
ble hostile manoeuvres of China, 
of the nature I have referred to 
above, which might be described 
as “intervention”. Let us not 
forget that the Soviet Union has 
constraints on its manoeuvrability 
against another socialist country 
like China. 

On the other hand, if we choose 
to become aligned with the Unit- 
ed States as Thailand, the Phili- 
ppines, Taiwan and South Korea 
are, that might prevent effective- 
ly the possible Chinese pin-pricks 
as the recent history of these 
countries has clearly shown. I 
hope just spelling out the nature 
of the option is sufficient to ex- 
pose how obnoxious it could be. 

If the logic of the arguments 
given above is accepted, it should 
be clear that the only acceptable 
option for us is to seek friendship 
and understanding with China. 
Provided we are sufficiently strong 
and united as a country, there are 
good reasons why China should 
be interested in our posture of 
friendship. 

But before I come to that, I 
would like to submit two very 
important positive benefits of 
possible friendly relations with 
China besides the effects of neu- 
tralizing China as a potential 
enemy. First, we might derive 
large economic benefits from nor- 
mal trade relations with China. 
Indeed the potential for the mu- 
tual gains from trade between 
these two vast, populous and re- 
source-rich countries is so great 
that it might effectively alter the 
course of economic development 
of both of them. 

Secondly, there is sure to be very 
healthy domestic effect of a possi- 
ble rapprochement in the inter- 
national scene between India and 
China. I do not want to go 
into details of this except to point 
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out that foreign policy can never 
be divorced from domestic policy, 
and vice-versa, and that to see this 
point one has only to consider the 
domestic impact of our friendly 


‘ relations with the Soviet Union. 


The benefits from a normal 
trade relationship between India 
and China should flow to China 
as well. But I do not think that 
is the most important reason for 
China to be interested in friend- 
ship with this country. Nor do I 
consider the possible economic 
prosperity of India within a demo- 
cratic framework working as an 
alternative model to the world at 
large—a point over-emphasised by 
many commentators with little 
sense of time perspective. 

The reason for the Chinese 
interest in friendly relations with 
India is similar to ours, that is, 
preventing India from becoming 
an effectve potential enemy. The 
two options for India I discussed 
above must have also been recog- 
nised by China, and given the 
size, resource position and geo- 
graphical location of India, they 
must seem extremely dangerous 
for China. 

First, in spite of all the court- 
ships with the Americans, the 
Chinese know that their principal 
enemy is the United States and 
that if India fully joins the 
American camp, the vast eastern 
underbelly of China would be- 
come extremely vulnerable. Se- 
condly, the Chinese must also be 
realising that if India chooses a 
different social and economic or- 
der and becomes a truly fascist 
state, it has all the resources and 
potential for becoming a signifi- 
cant military power that can be 
an effective threat to China and 
can counterbalance the Chinese 
power in this whole region. 

Furthermore, these options are 
not in the nature of either/or—a 
combination of both in different 
degrees can be an equally danger- 
ous threat to the Chinese power. 
If, on the other hand, the Chinese 
could have India as a genuinely 
trustworthy friend, its geo-politi- 
cal interests could be effectively 
secured. 

If all this is correct, it can be 
seen that there is a conformity of 
interest between India and China 
that might provide the ground for 
a friendly relationship between the 
two countries. Given our pro- 


nounced ideals and goals for so- 
cial order, India is equally inte- 
rested in avoiding the model for 
itself which is a combination of a 
semi-fascist military power and a 
client state aligned to the Ameri- 
can bloc. 

But it should also be realised 
that it is genuinely possible for 
China to assess the alignment of 
the domestic forces in India 
differently. And since foreign 
policy is a reflection of domestic 
policy, the Chinese might not be- 
lieve that we are really interested 
in avoiding the model that is 
understandably reprehensible to 
China. The entire Chinese propa- 
ganda about India, properly eva- 
luated, does point in that direc- 
tion. 

To my mind, this is also the rea- 
son why the Chinese reaction to 
Indo-Soviet Treaty has not 
been overtly hostile. Whatever 
may be the conflict between China 
and the Soviet Union, the Chi- 
nese know that this Treaty has 
been a step in the direction of 
removing India from becoming a 
spearhead of the United States 
against China. 

In this context, the Chinese 
position vis-a-vis Pakistan is also 
understandable. Whether Pakis- 
tan is a military power or not, 
it can seldom be a threat to the 
Chinese position as India can 
with its vastly greater resources 
and manpower. On the other hand, 
if Pakistan is effectively destroy- 
ed, a very important obstacle to 
India’s possible military posture 
against China is removed. 

To the Chinese, the exis- 
tence of a viable and anti-India 
Pakistan is a countervailing ins- 
trument against India’s potential 
enmity with China. Besides, the 
Chinese have already made large 
investments in building a goodwill 
in Pakistan, and they would be 
reluctant to spoil all that by tak- 
ing an openly anti-Pakistan stand. 
I have no doubt that the Chinese 
will make very large noises in the 
world arena in favour of Pakistan 
and against India because these 
reasons. 

Will they do anything more than 
that? By that I mean: will they do 
anything that may have a clear 
impact in tilting the balance of 
war in favour of Pakistan? Let me 
make it clear that pressing the Se- 
curity Council or some minor 
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arms support will not constitute 
anything more than making 
noise. If it is natural for us to 
expect the Chinese to make noise 
in favour of Pakistan, we should 
also be prepared to expect such 
minor manoeuvres. 

But whether they will do any- 
thing bigger will depend on two 
things. First is the viability of the 
Bangladesh liberation movement. 
The fact that the Chinese have not 
supported the liberation movement 
does not prevent them from 
accepting the reality. By describ- 
ing the movement now as India- 
inspired, they keep the option 
open to try to subvert the present 
leadership of the movement and 
replace it by one that is pro- 
Chinese. But if the movement is 
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really viable, it will not serve the 
Chinese interest to do anything 
that might significantly affect the 
actual liberation of Bangla- 
desh. 

But, secondly, if this war leads 
to an effective dissolution of West 
Pakistan and not just separation 
of Bangladesh, a more massive 
intervention of China should not 
be surprising. For, in that event 
the potential of India’s becoming 
a powerful enemy of China be- 
comes very large. The Chinese 
action would then reflect their 
assessment of the credibility of 
India’s posture of friendship. 

It is true that friendly relation- 
ships between India and China 
cannot be brought about by 
Indian gestures alone. But since 


friendship is in our interest, we 
should try to understand the 
Chinese position also. And in that 
attempt we should be as cool, 
rational and free from emotions 
as possible. ` 

The process of understanding 


* isa process in time, and at a patri- 


cular moment the behaviour of a 
party is guided by the assessment 
of that process at that particular 
point of time. One cannot help 
reacting to situations, but it is 
hoped that a mature foreign policy 
of India should not be based only 
on reactions to events at different 
points of time. It should be guid- 
ed by principles, reason and long 
period of perspection. It should 
try to influence the process of 
events. 
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REPORT ON LAND SCANDAL 
(Continued from page 20) 


at that time the Chairman of the 
GDA. He is now the DC of 
Kamrup. 

Later on, in 1967-68, the 
Municipal records showed Sri 
Jain as the assessee of the said 
plot of land and an amount of 
over twelve thousand rupees was 
shown as Municipal tax arrears 
due from him. On a petition 
from Sri Jain, the DC (that is, Sri 
Choudhury) ordered that since, 
according to an agreement bet- 
ween Sri Jain and the Dolois of 
Kamakshya Temple, made in June 
1962, the former was only a ten- 
ant of the Dolois and as he was 
already paying a rental to the 
latter and also because the agree- 
ment made the Dolois responsible 
for Municipal taxes, the taxes 
could not be realized from Sri 
Jain. 

The DC further ordered that 
Sri Jain “shall forthwith cease to 
pay the monthly rental to the 
Dolois directly and instead pay 
the rental to the Executive Officer, 
Gauhati Municipality. ..till the 
entire arrears (of Municipal tax) 
is liquidated....”’ 

Now the confusion becomes 
worse confounded. Payment is 
made from Kamakshya Temple 
money, which should have been 


made into a Trust Fund, to a 
private individual for buying a 
plot of land. Even after payment, 
he continues to be the title holder. 
It comes another individual to con- 
struct a house on that land, but 
he pays rental neither to the Trust 
Fund which had paid for the pur- 
chase of the land, nor to the man 
who continues to hold the title, 
but to the Dolois of Kamakshya 
Temple! In other words, Sri 
Jain has managed to grab a cove- 
table piece of land in the heart 
of the town, free of cost, is collu- 
sion with the DC and the GDA. 
But mysteriously, in the Munici- 
pal records, he becomes the asses- 
see. 

The Chairman of the GDA, 
on an inquiry from the Commi- 
ttee, admitted that permission 
for the construction was granted 
to Sri Jain without ascertaining 
his title as this was not necessary 
under the relevant law. The 
committee has said that it is 
“unable to understand how the 
Deputy Commissioner without 
creation of a trust as envisaged 
under the Land Acquisition Act, 
could invest on his own responsi- 
bility and mere application of two 
Dolois in conjunction with a ven- 
dor such a large sum of money....” 
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, The Committee also noted 
that “the Deputy Commissioner, 
who was quick in sanctioning the 
money, was not quick enough in 
mutating the name of the Ka- 
makshya Temple” as required 
under the law. The Committee 
has also held that the Gauhati 
Development Authority had vio- 
lated the normal procedure expec- 
ted of such an agency by giving 
permission (to Sri Jain for cons- 
truction) without ascertaining the 
right and title of the land. 

The Committee has made seven 
Specific recommendations about 
this case and has also opined 
that “there should be a thorough 
probe into the whole matter and 
persons responsible for the ma- 
nagement of funds including Do- 
lois should be taken to task”. 

The Committee’s report has 
placed the State Cabinet in an 
awkward position. Can it take 
any follow-up action on the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations aga- 
inst the bigwigs of the party and 
against the officials who have 
enjoyed the benign patronage of 
some influential ministers? It 
will be an acid test for the Chief 
Minister Sri Mahendra Choudh- 
ury who has often assured the 
people of giving them a clean 
and efficient administration. 
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(Continued from page 32) 


in developing the productive force; it is necessary to 
overcome the resistance (frequently passive, which is 
particularly stubborn and particularly difficult to 
overcome) of the numerous survivals of small-scale 
production. It is necessary to overcome the enor- 
mous force of habit and conservatism which are con- 
nected with theses srvivals.” 

Lenin also emphasised that cooperation of masses 
of toiling peasants should be above all voluntary and 
gradual, and insistently warned against violence, 
coercion or arbitrariness in building cooperatives. 

It would be seen that while cooperativisation of 
agriculture in order to make it yield surplus for deve- 
lopmental tasks by transforming it from small indi- 
vidual farming to large scale production is of vital 
importance in developing countries, and while the 
leadership is convinced of its need and effectiveness, 
the actual progress towards it, specially in the field 
of production, lags for behind the needs of the situa- 
tion. . 
On the one hand, there is the need for education of 
the peasant masses. On the other, it would be useful 
to learn from the example of such countries as Bulga- 
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ria or the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
where thecooperativisation ofagriculture was achieved 
voluntarily and without resort to coercion in a short 
time by force of example and by state encouragement. 


(To be continued) 
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The Andhra farmer is one of 
the most progressive in 

the country, particularly 

in the traditional! black soil 
tobacco growing region. 
However,in new areas under 
development, production of 
cigarette tcbacco under light 
soil, rain-fed conditions is 
radically different from the 
traditional black soil region. 
New tobacco farmers have 
to be educated on how to 
grow this difficult crop and 
a massive field force 

of trained personnel! is 
required to do this. 





Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company and its sister company, 
India Tobacco Company 
Limited, recognise the vital 
need for training management 
ersonnel and field staff. 
articularly for field staff, ILTD set 
up a training school in Hunsur, 
Mysore State, in 1965. The 
schoo! has a farm of 12 hectares 
where a large number of 
experiments are carried out. 
“Trainees are given a six-month 
course of instruction which 
- covers the full crop cycle and 
includes practical experience in 
the cultivation of tobacco 
as well as problems that are 
confronted in development. The 
Training School is not restricted to 
ILTD personnel alone. To date, 
a number of Government 
nominees have completed 
courses at Hunsur.. ILTD have 
recently extended this service to 
include staff of other tobacco 
companies that wish to undertake 
tobacco development. 
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J am convinced that th» 
only key to the solution o 
the world’s problems and o 
India’s’ problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I us 
this word I do so not in. 
vague humanitarian way bu 
in the scientific economi 
sense. Socialism is, however 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and a 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending th 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation an 
the subjection of the Indian people except througll 
Socialism. 
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Hindus an Muslims cannot live eT, they said, 
denying history. Pakistan, therefore, set itself 
up as a religious State. 


And then Pakistan noticed millions in their midst 
who had a different culture and language. So they 
decided that the two groups could not live 
together except as masters and slaves. 

But the exploited majority threw off the yoke. And 
today Bangla Desh is the country with the 

second largest Muslim population in the world, 
after Indonesia. Pakistan is not even the third. 
India is the homeland of more Muslims. 


But neither India nor Bangla Desh bothers about 
such statistics. Both are secular democracies. 
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Correct Decision 


presos of the Government of India to continue 
the existing rupee-sterling parity despite the de- 
valuation of the dollar by 7.9 per cent, is a decision 
in hE ht direction. India has once again proved 

M: that it does not accept dollar tutelage. 

‘Degewstion in the normal course should make 
imports costlier and help exports by making them 
cheaper in world markets. But most of these imports 
are tied to US credits, and India’s trade with dollar 
areais small compared to other regions. It has been 
estimated that the dollar reserves held by eighty 
developing nations will lose their purchasing power to 
the extent of some 950 million dollars. There is no 
guarantee that an increase in our exports to the US 
would offset the loss on that account. The indica- 
tions are to the contrary. f 

Moreover, the currencies in other trading regions 
have been revalued to some extent. Even if they do 
not mean an altogether higher revaluation in relation 
to the rupee, the marginal difference will require a 
slightly greater effort to make up the loss. In any 
case, India will have to make much greater export 
effort in the post-war period not only to reach the 
targets set in the Fourth Five Year Plan but also to 
make up the war losses and to discharge our new 
responsibilities that flow from the request for assis- 
tance from the newly liberated Bangladesh. 

It is to be welcomed that the Union Finance 
Minister himself has rejected the contention of the 
egg-heads and bureaucrats seasoned in IMF tradi- 
tions in his Ministry who had come up with extensive 
arguments to justify an immediate devaluation of 






the rupee in relation to the dollar. Equally welcome - 


is the Government’s understanding that, in the final 
analysis, devaluation has to be looked upon asa 
political issue at this historica! juncture than merely 
an economic exercise as held by the same elements 
who had pushed it through at the behest of the 
World Bank five years ago. 

Those who are clamouring for devaluation of the 
rupee also conveniently forget the international com- 
mitments undertaken by this country, in their hurry 
to propitiate the dollar. Not so very Jong ago, at 

_Manila, Bangkok and recently at Lima, India has 
taken the stand that there should be no international 
monetary agreement without the participation and 
concurrence of the developing countries, that an 
imposition of international currency adjustments by 
the richer nations represented by the Group of Ten, 
would not be acceptable to the developing countries. 
It was declared by India at the Lima conference 
and enthusiastically agreed to by the participating 


developing countries from Asia, Africa and Latin - 
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America, that a final decision on the international 
currency arrangement ‘would be hammered out in 
April next year at the third United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development where both the 
developed and the developing countries would be 
represented. i 

The dollar lobby in this country had once nearly 
succeeded in mortgaging our, political future to the 
US imperialists, to make India a pawn in their stra- 
tegy of world domination. The political maturity 
attained by this country during the fateful past five 
years, has been able to scotch the dollar lobby’s 
attempt once again. But we have to remain vigilant 
against its machinations. The steep decline of the 
US military, political and economic prestige may 
inspire these hidden US protagonists to come to its 
rescue, even if it goes against India’s national inte- 
rests. It is for the progressive and democratic forces 
in the country to see that these elements are isolated 
and not allowed to hold on to positions from where 
they can damage India’s image. 
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[T is like the end of a long night 
for men, women, and children 
of this country as Bangladesh 
proclai ms her independence from 
, Pakistan’s militaty junta. The 
rejoicing is not merely in the feat 


- of arms—though the military 


defeat of the much-vaunted wat 
machiné of Pakistan has brought 
no little credit to this country’s 
armed forces, officers and men 
alike. | 

What is of abiding value is 
that this confrontation has demon- 
strated that democracy in this 
country has not only come to 
stay but has strengthened the 
content of wur independence. 
The spirit of defiance that one 


could breathe even in the politi- ` 


cal backwaters of New Delhi as 
the news of Nixon’s Seventh Fleet 
steaming up the Bayof Bengal 
went round, is the measure of the 
nation’s -anti-imperialist cons- 
ciousness, doubly reinforced by 
recent experience. 

What has been uppermost in 
the minds of many is the con- 
trast provided by this country’s 
statesmanship in unilaterally 
offering an immediate cease-fire 
to Pakistan the moment: its forces 
surrendered in Bangladesh, with 
the unbalanced ravings of Mr 
Bhutto on becoming Pakistan’s 
President, riding on the back of 
one faction of the same old mili- 
tary junta. One cannot help 
noticing how with ‘every round 
of the ordeal of Bangladesh, 
the pronouncements of India’s 
Prime Minister reflected the 
enriched wisdom of a mature 
political leadership while with 
every step inthe decline and 
discredit of the military junta the 
outbursts of Pakistan’s President 
betrayed the degeneration of a 
clique, bereft of democratic sup- 
port. 

All this is not just a passing 
euphoria, nor is it an irreden- 
tist jubilation at the break-up of 
anunfriendly state next door. 
What is most conspicuous in the 
spontaneous feelings of joy at 
Sonar Bangla achieving her libe- 
ration is the sense of triumph 
that this has been achieved by 
defeating a military set-up which 
has been reared over the years 
‘by the biggest of imperialist 
pr and today enjoys the 
acking ~of another military 
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power. The fact that this nation 
can no longer be humiliated into 
submission by bullying and black- 
mailis at the very root of the 
new sense of strength and fulfil- 
mert that permeates all segments 
of public opinion in this coun- 
try today. , 

The warmth with which soli- 
darity with Bangladesh is being 
expressed at the Government as 
well as the popular level gives 
the lie to the reactionary com- 
munalist propaganda in this 
country which has tried,for de- 
cades to spread the antiki e 
poison. Equally signifigay 
repeated declaration “"by™ 
Government and be 
leaders of democratic opinion 
that this country harbours no 
animosity towards Pakistan; the 
clearest proof of which was pro- 
vided by the decisionnot to let 
the war continue despite the fact 
that the Indian forces in the west 
were able to occupy over 4,500 
square miles of West Pak terri- 
tory as against less than 200 
square miles of Indian territory 
occupied by’ Pak army in the 
same sector. It would have been 
a natural temptation for any 
military leadership to push ahead 
and teach the enemy a lesson, 
particularly when the adversary 
had been holding out threats to 
capture Kashmir for over twenty- 
five years. Buta sense of real- 
ism coupled with loyalty to de- 
mocratic norms could be dis- 
cerned in the fact that it is the 
leadership of India’s armed forces 
which has throughout refused to 
play the hawk in this conflict. 

‘The conspicuous absence ofa 
spirit of jehad on India’s part is 
in marked contrast to President 
Bhutto’s intemperate call for re- 
venge and his mulish refusal to 
recognise that Bangladesh has 
delinked itself irrevocably from 
Pakistan. In fact, the process of 
stabilising the cease-fire line by 
an armistice to be followed b 
creating conditions for a durable 
peace, is obviously hampered by 
such megalomaniac antics of the 
Head of a State which has not 
only to lick the wounds of mili- 
tary defeat but to refashion its 
entire economy with the loss of 
the very province which was so 
long fteeced for the benefit of 
West Pakistan. 
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The official US  position— 
coupled with Peking’s bellicosity— 
has been tirelessly trying to help 
Pakistan by getting whatever 
concession it could extract even 
on the question of cease-fire. 
The fact that it is Pakistan’s 
President thatis now taking upa 
warlike posture—refusing to learn 
anything from his predecessor’s 
fate—does not bother his men- 
tors in Washington and Peking. 
In essence, the US grouse’ is 
against this country. for having 
the impudence to flout its wishes. 






Mr Niys pettyfogging reply- to 
Smt {CR s letter brings out 
the trast in the calibre of 


Governments 

Herein lies the importance of 
the present developments over 
Bangladesh. The very force which 
could drive out British imperial- 
ism from this country has once 
again emerged with all the glory 
of resurgence against the US 
imperialism today. And this is 
not confined to the question of 
Bangladesh alone. 

The refusal to devalue- the 
rupee in the wake of the devalua- 
tion of the dollar is a very impor- 
tant political landmark. Although 
Sri Subramaniam has not changed 
his spots and is ready to plead 
for the devaluation of the rupee 
with the same vehemence with 
which he did so in 1965, in the 
company of Sri Asoka Mehta and 
Sri L. K. Jha, the fact that his 
writhasnot runthis time indi- 
cates how far this nation and 
its Government have travelled 
along the road of self-respect in 
these five years. Of interest 
should be Lyndon Johnson’s 
bouquets to Sri Subramaniam for 
holding similar ideas, as quoted 
in the former US President’s 
memoirs. 

Another significant develop- 
ment is the current debate that 
has been going on on the question 
of US aid. The Nixon embargo 
on economic aid as a pressure 
move against this country over 
the Bangladesh question, has 
boomeranged. There are, ` of 
course, pundits in the Finance 

Ministry and the Planning Com- 
` mission—once again Sri Subra- 
maniam is in tbeir company— 
who cannot think of any deve- 
lopment programme without a 
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generous dose of US aid. But 
the growing volume of opinion 
in the Government against get- 
ting any more US aid—reflected 
in the Prime Minister’s talk 
to. the Planning Commission 
this week—is the reflection 
of the same spirit of in- 
dependence which refuses to 
kowtow to the Almighty Dollar. 
One has only to recall the day 
when Sri S.K. Patil congratul- 
ated himself ten years ago for 
having secured from Washington 
the largest quantum of PL 480 
bounty. One more indicator to 
show how far this nation and its 
Government have travelled along 
the road to economic indepen- 
dence. 

At the same time, New Delhi 
is not unaware of the magni- 
tude of the tasks to be faced. 
Bangladesh poses a formidable 
challenge; it is multidimen- 
sional, embracing all manner of 
very sensitive problems from 
the role of the Indian Army 
to the long-range question of 
development programme, the 
building of the new. state’s ad- 
ministrative infra-structure to the 
evolution of a mutually benefi- 
cial trade policy. In all this, 
Indian expertise and guidance 
cannot be withheld since it is 
asked for by a Government which 
regards New Delhi asits friend 
in need. } 

From the Marwari business- 
men in Calcutta to the Big Busi- 
ness interests essembled in the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry in New 
Delhi, are all calculating their 
investment prospects in Bangla- 
desh. It will be necessary for the 
Government of India to take a 
firm stand against private sector 
spoiling national assets in terms 
of political goodwill in Bangla- 
desh. 

In the national sphere, New 
Dethi has to chalk out concrete 
measures for the country’s econo- 
mic development. The mid-term 
appraisal of the Fourth Plan, 
due to be released shortly, brings 
into sharp relief the tasks ahead 
if the objective of growth with 


“social justice is to be realised. 


The minimum programms chalked 
out at Bangalore in 1969—which 
marked the parting of ways bet- 
ween the Syndicate and the pre- 


sent leadership of the Congress— 
is yet to be realised. 

The excitement of coming elec- 
tions to the State Assemblies by 
next March, can no longer be 
used as an alibi for urgently re- 
‘quired concrete steps to put the 
economy into the right gear. 

The experience of Bangladesh 
has also been a tremendous edu- 
cation in the handling of foreign 
policy on New Delhi’s part. Here 
too a sense of realism pervades 
which is a sign of self-confidence 
as also of maturity in understand- 
ing. The massive vote in the UN 
General Assembly on the Bangla- 
desh crisis has neither unnerved 
nor angered this country’s policy 
planners. It is realised that 
much more of spade work has to 
be done to bring home to the 
Afro-Asian nations about the 
significance of Bangladesh. It is 
this realisation that has led the 
Foreign Minister himself to spend 
a long period in the UN, and 
he has taken along with him two 
of the most distinguished intel- 
lectuals in this country from 
among the Muslim community— - 
no doubt to effectively counter- 
act Pakistan’s propaganda in the 
Arab countries which do not 
seem to have registered the fact 
that Bangladesh has the largest 
Muslim population in the world, 
next to Indonesia. 

A conspicuous development 
is the manifestation of Anglo- 
American contradictions over 
Bangladesh, which New Delhi is 
not only aware of but is capable 
of using in a positive direction. 

An important region with po- 
tentialities of closer understand- 
ing and economic ties for this 
country is Latin America. It is 
worth noting that two countries 
with the most significant deve- 
lopments to their credit in recent 
times—Cuba and Chile—have 
demonstrated their positive un- 
derstanding - with regard to 
Bangladesh developments. 

Few will deny.the strengthen- 
ing of India’s relations with the 
Socialist world as a result of the 
Bangladesh crisis. Even. the 


NEXT WEEK 
Article on “Cultural Revolu- 
tion in Bangladesh’ by well- 
known Bangladesh journalist 
Ranesh Dasgupta. 


tnost conservative elements in 
Parliament have come out with 
unequivocal appreciation of the 
Soviet Union’s support for India, 
and equally widespread is the 
praise for other members of the 
Socialist world which have stood 
by India. 

Apart from Peking’s aberra- 
tion, what is intriguing, however, 
is the stand of Rumania and 
Yugoslavia; both, itis to be no- 
ted, have recently taken up a pro- 
Peking’ posture in contrast to 
their cooling off towards Mos- 
cow. Belgrade’s position has no 
doubt annoyed New Delhi, parti- 
cularly after Marshal Tito’s re- 
cent visit to this country when 
he expressed his support for 
India’s stand with regard to 
Bangladesh. The subsequent 
Yugoslav explanation that its 
stand in the UN is largely guid- 


ed by its own difficulties with re- 
gard to Croatia has carried little 
conviction in New Delhi; rather, 
the fact that Belgrade is under 
the double pressure of Washing- 
ton and Peking explains its 
strange posture with regard to 
Bangladesh. 

As for Bucharest, there was 
hardly any illusion in New Delhi 
about its attitude towards Bangla- 


‘desh after President Giri’s en- 
counter with the Rumanian Presi-- 


dent during the Persepolis cele- 
brations in October. The im- 
pression has strengthened since 
then that in its present acroba- 
tics as the go-between for 
Washington and Peking, Bucha- 
rest can hardly be expected to 
annoy,either over any issue affect- 
ing Pakistan. 

On the whole, there is no feel- 
ing of pessimism in New D2lhi 


with regard to its foreign policy, 
nor is there any isolationist trend, 
just because many countries in 
the Afro-Asian world have yet 
to understand the significance of 
Bangladesh. Rather, New Delhi 
has taken this up as a challenge, 
and there is little doubt that in 
the months to come, this inade- 
quacy will be overcome as 
Bangladesh herself proclaims 
her will ‘to live and grow in 
friendship with India. 

The sense of pride and glory 
is invested with a new sense of 
responsibility as the bone 
to the end ofa momentousF year 
which opened with the excitement 
of a massive election victory for 
Indira Gandhi, and is about to 
close with the elation over the 
liberation of Bangladesh. 

N.C. 
December 21 . 
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Pakistan 
under 
Bhutto 


DEW 


BERWINDRANATH 


ScENERIO of political situation 
in Pakistan has moved on 
predictable lines. It would have 
been unimaginable if a military 
dictator had retained power after 
a military debacle the like of 
which the world has not seen 
since the Second World War. 
Worst still, this was a debacle 


about which the people at home | 


were kept completely in the dark. 
The anger which swept the streets 
of Karachi, Lahore, Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi on Saturday and 
Sunday was not merely against 
an individual or even a system, 
but was equally directed against 
the way lies were pouring out 
day in and day out. : 
The day the surrender in 
Dacca was announced became a 
rare moment of truth for the 
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people of Pakistan who had been 
told all along that the Pakistni 
army was invincible, that both 
China and America would step 
in to take part in crushing India 
and the so-called world opinion 
would force the Indians to ret- 
race their steps. All such illu- 
sions were dashed to the ground 
the day it was learnt that East 
Bengal was no more a part of 
Pakistan. 


Whatever the propaganda 


` media might have been telling 


the people, a realisation was 
dawning upon them that the 
majority of the population of 
what once constituted the big- 
gest Muslim nation in the world 
had opted for an entirely different 
ideology and political set-up. 
The shock would have been com- 
paratively milder if the people 
had been told the truth from the 
beginning that a war with India 
was untenable in military sense 
or that difficulties had arisen for 
the ideology of Pakistan due to 
the revolt in Bangladesh. Since 
nothing was told to the people, 
they reacted as if they had been 
cheated by a cunning leader who 
had managed to save his skin. 

Set in this background, 
Bhutto’s stepping in became as 
inevitable as was the fall of 
Yahya Khan. Bhutto does not 
however, owe his throne merely 
to the electoral success he had in 
Punjab and Sind in the December 
1970 elections, nor merely to the 
mass upsurge witnessed during 
the last three days of the Yahya 
regime. An equally important 
factor has been the liaison which 
he had maintained all along with 
Peking and the new equation 
which he has developed with 
Washington. 

It is no accident that the last 
letter which Yahya received from 
aworld statesman was from the 
President of the United States 
of America who had apparently 
blessed Bhutto as the new ruler 
of Pakistan when the latter met 
him in Washington after his 
weeping performance in the 
Security Council:’ Bhutto has 
been considered ideally suited to 
play a key role in the Peking- 
Washington axis. 

Bhutto’s personal inclinations, 
ancestral background and flair 
for rich living make him highly 


acceptable to the powers that be 
in Washington. He enjoys the 
added advantage of having claim- 
ed personal friendship with Chou 
En-lai, and being a leader of that 
type of bogus Leftism on which 
the CIA has been specialising in 
recent years. 

But it would not be an easy 
task for Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto to 
manag? his war ravaged country 
in as easy a style as he has been 
haranguing his audiences. When 
he spoke in his hour-long broad- 
cast, the very first as Pakistan’s 
President and Chief Martial Law 
Administrator, Bhutto has remai- 
ned vague not merely because 
politicians following his style can 
never talk in concrete terms, but 
also due to the fact that he per- 
haps does not himself know how 
to manage things in the circums- 
tances which were beyond his ex- 
pectations. 

He had, of course, worked and’ 
hoped for the assumption of 
power, and had even managed 
the things in sucha way that 
Yahya was disgraced and over- 
thrown. The promotion of Lt 
General Gul Hassan to the posi- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, 
has made it obvious thata palace 
coup wes in the offing «from 
quite sof time 

The misadventure with India 
was a climax of the drama enact- 
ed to overthrow Yahya Khan.. 
Gul Hassan played a key role 
from inside the palace. He has 
risen at the cost of another 
colleague of his, General Pirzada, 
who at one time was supposed 
to be very close to Bhutto as well 
as the CIA. Bhutto decided to 
ditch Pirzada mainly because a 
settlement betwean a semi-civilian 
rule and the military junta could 
not accommodate two men—Gul 
Hassan and Pirzada—at the same 
time. There is also some evidence 
to suggest that Gul Hassan has 
been rather close to Peking, and 
this was a part of price which the 
Chinese had demanded for their 
continued support to Pakistan’s 
military machine. 

Retirement of so many Gen- 
erals occupying key positions sug- 
gests that Yahya’s ouster was 
more than a mre transfer of 
power—it was coup in every 
sense of the term. Another enig- 
matic figure is that of General 
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Tikka Khan who has been left 
untouched. This might have 
been due to the fact that as the 
corps. Commander at Chhamb, 
Tikka Khan had perhaps no 
time to take a part directly in the 
drama at the last stage. 

But Gul Hassan and Tikka 
Khan are known to be quite 
close. Although Bhutto has tried 
to strees repeatedly in his broad- 
cast that he would not be ‘‘vin- 
dictive’’ there is every reason to 
suggest that some sacrificial goats 
would be found to explain away 
the military debacle. Bhutto 
might soon come out wth some 
sort of an “enquiry” into the cau- 
ses leading to the present defeat. 
This would be done mainly to 
mar the image of some of the 
Generals who have been sup- 
posed to be good soldiers and 
patriotic Pakistanis such as Gene- 

“ral Abdul Hamid Khan and 
General Ummar. 


Tricky Problem ` 


But the most important pro- 
blem before Bhutto would be to 
work out the mechanics of an 
alliance between the Peoples 
Party and the military. To Bhutto 
goes the rare distinction of being 
a civilian heading a Martial Law 
regime. But he will have to pay 
a big price for it. The price can 
be in the form of some sort of 
internal autonomy to the armed 
forces to manage their own 
affairs. 

If Gul Hassan is appointed 
Minister for Defence, the army 
could feel that they would have 
their way at least in matters com 
cerning their own future. Itwill 
also imply that no substantial 
reduction will be made in defence 
expenditure. In fact, an efort 
would be made to gearup the 
war machine. The people will be 

_ told thata war with India was 
round the corner and it must be 
won at all cost. This explains 
Bhutto’s repeated emphasis on 
what he described as “the begin- 
ning and not the end of a war”. 

One could also reasonably 
predict that he would resort to 
some dramatics as far as econo- 
mic measures are concerned. He 
has hinted about itin his broad- 
cast and there is a reasonable 
possibility that he might announce 
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some form of land reforms and 
selective nationalisation of some 
industrial units. 

Itis noteworthy that instead 
of propounding any policy about 
nationalisation of big indus‘ries, 
Bhutto has only talked in terms 
of “nationalisation of those units 

- which refuse to cooperate in the 
struggle for increasing produc- 
tion”. This would mean that only 
those who do not lend their full 
support to the new regime would 
bə punished. 

Of a-similar nature are his 
threats about ‘‘getting the nation- 
al money back which has been 
sent abroad”. When he was 
threatening the families who have 
sent money abroad, he was mak- 
ing clear reference to Ayub Khan, 
Yahya Khan and industrial 
houses like the Haroons, Daud 
Seths and Adamjis. All of them 
have been known bitter opponents 
of Bhutto. 

It thus appears most probable 
that the new Chief Martial Law 
Administrator of Pakistan would 
try to play to the gallery at the 
cost of his known potitical oppo- 
nents who would be painted as 
“profiteers, exploiters, enemies 
of the people and traitors to the 
Nation”. 


Main Challenge 


Bhutto has, of course, done 
one good thing—lifting the ban 
on the National Awami Party. 
This way he could dispense with 
the support he had received in 
the last days of the Yahya regime 
from his arch-enemy Abdul 
Qayyum Khan. 

In the political arena in to- 
day’s Pakistan, the main challen- 
ge Bhutto would have face will 
be from parties like the Muslim 
League and the Jamat-e-Islami. 
Before his assumption of power, 
he had repeatedly -said that his 
men “would hang their opponents 
by their toes from tree tops’’. 
Such a threat would not obvious- 
ly be carried out in the changed 
circumstances; but there is no 
denying that the United Coalition 
Party, a combination of Right- 
wing political organisations, has 
lost much of its relevance. Its 
leader, Nurul Amin, hailing from 
Bangladesh, has been made the 
Vice-President of Pakistan. 


Bhutto has been noticeably 
quiet in his broadcast about re- 
lations with foreign countries. 
He did not even care to express 
any gratitude about the help he 
has received from the United 
States and China. Obviously he 
did not need to do that. No un- 
derhand deal need be publicised. 

He would, however, try to 
play the role of a common puppet 
to Peking and Washington, al- 
though he would profess loyalty 
in-public towards Peking only, 
remaining some what@i@uieter 
with regard to Washigton' 
Indo-Pak Tension 


A further intensificatlon of 
Indo-Pak tension could be ex- 
pected. Knowing Bhutto’s pen- 
chant for scaremongering, one 
could respect that he would raise 
the Indian bogey without paying 
the price. For quite some time 
the new ruler of Pakistan would 
go on talking in terms of*‘a thou- 
sand years’ war” so that the 
country could be held in leash 
from demanding any step either 
towards democratisation or eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

He has already outlined his 
“policy” towards Bangladesh. By 
omitting any reference towards 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman he has 
disappointed some of the opti- 
mists in Pakistan who had 
thought that he would announce 
Sheikh’s release as a` gesture of 
reconciliation. The talk about 
“agreeing to any loose type of 
federation, within the framework 
of one Pakistan” is mainly inten- 
ted for foreign consumption. 

Obvious!, attempts would be 
made to intensify hate India and 
hate Hindu campaign. Knowing 
Bhutto’s close equation with the 
Chinese, he may also be working 
for a Sino-Pak plan to foment 
some sort of trouble in Bangla- 
desh. All such plans, of course, 
are doomed to failure, but their 
effect on prospects of peace in 
the subcontinent would be 
shattering. 

What should India do under 
such circumstances ? Many of us 
would be tempted to reply to 
Bhutto in kind. It would, how- 
ever, be a tragedy if we decided 
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The Song of the Juniors 
BISHNU DEY 


Or early years had been scalding pain, 
Our times hung heavy all the while, 
What calamities, what disasters to pass through! 
On the wide wilderness of hugetime 
I see your hand beckoning under your banyon shade 
With the boon of your thousand roots— 
And our dead boyhood and youth come to life. 


Not to enchantress, it was of man’s own making, 
Of men of’ the earth, in man’s homage to man! 

In pin-pointed eyes and ever-alert work, 

That ever-quick heart, Lenin’s mind and life 

Gave wings to youth, high up in the skies. 


And so we all hear that music of the stars 

And see Volga imaged in Ganga! 

Yes, we admit our nights and days are our own, 

No magic gift, but sons of the same great mother, 


we bring 
With folded hands, into your hands our late-born 
N 4 youth. 


Elder! You built up the archetype, 

So, on the shoals of our Ganga, 

On the peak of Meghna’s current we build up history 

Over the floods of the dream, of the new life on our 
burnt-up wilderness, 

However eaten-up and impoverished be the present, 

One blue sky sings over both the lands. 

Bind our youth with the rakhi of friendship. 


(Translated from the original Bengali by the poet 
himself) 
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My Mother, 
My Motherland 


SUBHAS MUKHOPADHYAYA 


I used to be fiercely in love with my mother, 
But I could never tel! her of my love 

In so many words. 

With coppers saved from pocket-money 

From where she lay in her bed 

Her eyes welled up with tears, 

But I could never tell her of my love, 

Not in so may words. , 


How could I then utter those words to you 
My mother, my motherland! 


Both my bands 

And my ten fingres 

Hold the memory of the time 

Your soil helped me to stand up, mother. 


Wheresoever I lay my hands 

I touch you, 

And my heart-strings sing 
Whenever you touch me, mother 


Believe me mother, 

We are not afraid of those 

That extend their aggressive claws 

Towards your soil. 

We shall take them by the scruff of their neck 
And throw them out of your borders. 


That done, we shall order our life 
Our own way. 


Believe me mother 

We are not afraid of them, 

We are only annoyed that the demons should 
disturb us 

When we are engaged in our sacred rites. 


Tight-lipped but untiring of you, 
O my mother, my motherland! 


(Translated from Bengali by Kshitis Roy) 
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To the Mother of a Martyr 


SHAHEEDULLA QAISER 


(Bangladesh journalist and Communist, Shaheedulla 
Qaiser, was murdered by Yahya’s hordes on the night 
of December 14 at Dacca, just before the liberation-of 
his motherland. This poem is taken from the antho- 
logy, Poems from Bangladesh, translated from original 
Bengali by Pritish Nandy and published by the Pers- 
pective Publications, New Delhi) 


OUR son 
is obsessed with music— 
how can you 
restrain him any more? 


Mother, 
do you not realise 
that there are no barriers 
on the path of music? 
That afternoon - 
there was a storm in the river of music; 
all your sons and daughters 
had joined together 
to sing. 
Ours were many voices 
but we sang a common song; 
ours were different words 
and diverse tunes 
but our music was the same. 


Our songs _ 
set the skies smiling, 
the children of light came down, 
the dust of the earth became our anklets, 
a storm rose in the river of music 
that afternoon. 
Slowly the river of music 
was flooded-with blood 
and then 
our songs became birds 
and flew away. 


Mother, ' 
your children 
are now the birds of song. 


With the songs of these birds 
a storm will come again to the river: 


wait 

and you shall see the storm 
when your children 

return to your arms. 
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A Few Days~More 
FAIZ AHMAD FAIZ 


NLY a few days, dear one, a few days more. 
Under oppression’s shadows condemned to 
breathe, 
Still for a time we must bear them, and tears, and 
endure 
What our forefathers, not our own faults, bequeath: 
Fettered limbs, each impulse held on a chain, 
Minds in bondage, our words all watched and set 
_down— 
Courage still nerves us, or how should we still exist, 
Now with existence only a beggar’s gown, 
Tattered, and patched every hour with new rags oi 
pain 


Yes, but to tyranny not many hours are left now; 
Patience a little, few hours of lamenting remain. 
In this parched air of an age that desert sends choke 
We must stay now—not for ever and ever stay! 
Under this load beyond words of a foreign yoke 
We must submit for a while—not for ever submit! 
Dust of affliction that clings to your beauty today, 
Crosses unnumbered that mar our few mornings of 
youth, 
Torment of silver nights, a pain with no cure, 
Heartache unanswered, the body’s long cry of 
despair— 
Only a few days, dear one, a few days more. 


(Translated from original Urdu by Victor Kiernan) 
MAINSTREAM 


India 
and 
Bangladesh 


SISGUPTA 


ib is obvious that the history of 
its armed struggle for indepen- 
dence will determine the foreign 
policy of Bangladesh. 

Jt was, on the one hand, faced 
with a formidable combination of 
powerful external forces who 
wanted to sustain the efforts of the 
military junta to keep the seventy- 
five million people of East Bengal 
in perpetual bondage. On the 
other hand, it had secured the 
active sympathy and support of 
the Government and the people of 
India and a number of socialist 
and democratic states which had 
equal concern for their legitimate 
rights. These two facts will cons- 
titute the basic frame of reference 
for the foreign policy makers in 
Dacca. i 
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It is, therefore, legitimate to 
hope that India will be regarded 
by the Government of Bangladesh 
as a special friend to which it 
could always look for the defence 
of its rights asa sovereign and 
independent state. India has 
rightly been the first country to 
recognize the independence of 
Bangladesh. 

Should that independence be 
threatened in any manner by any 
external force, Dacca could con- 
fidently expect equal sympathy 
and support from India just as it 
could expect sustenance from 
those other countries which had 
viewed with sympathy its struggle 
for freedom. 

India, therefore, starts with a 
great deal of advantage in dealing 
with the largest of its neighbours. 
The fund of goodwill for India 
and its Prime Minister in the 
minds of the entire people of 
Bangladesh will remain the source 
of nourishment to the tender 
plant of Indo-Bangladesh friend- 
ship. Indeed, it will take an enor- 
mous degree of inefficiency and 
shortsightedness on the part of 
New Delhi to fritter away this 
vast capital with which it has 
begun to mould its relations with 
Bangladesh. 

It would, however, be entirely 
wrong to be complacent about 
this relationship and to regard it 
as inevitable that the two coun- 
tries will succeed in maintaining 
close and cordial relations for 
many years to come. 

It is quite obvious that fiie- 
ndly relations between India and 
Bangladesh will be an anathema 
to a number of international for- 
ces and that they will try to sow 
the seeds of suspicion and distrust 
between these two countries. It is 
not at all inconceivable that 
Bangladesh will become the hot- 
bed of international intrigues if 
the Government of that country 
lowers its vigilance in this regard. 

Already a certain country has 
begun to accuse India of expan- 
sionism and tried to recreate 
fears of_India among its neigh- 
bouring countries. Another great 
power is holding out the prospe- 
cts of liberal external assistance 
to Bangladesh after having done 
almost everything in its power to 
throttle this new born nation. 

It would be a matter of no 


particular anxiety for India if 
expressions of concen for the wel- 
fare of Bangladesh did not come 
those very nations which had 
been obsessed with the need to ch- 
eckmate India in this region. It is 
these countries which had evol- 
ved the concept of an arms bal- 
ance between India and Pakistan. 
It is they who had tried to create 
an artificial parity of status and 
power between India and Pakis- 
tan in order to ensure that India 
was kept under constant check. 

Now that Pakistan has crum- 
bled and the struggle for the 
liberation of Bangladesh has be- 
come successful, it might well be 
their effort to spoil India’s rela- 
tions with Bangladesh and create - 
a situation in which, instead of 
being a model of good neigh- 
bourly relations, the relationship 
between India and Bangladesh be- 
comes aS strained as were those 
between India and Pakistan. 

It is impossible that such 
efforts would meet with any 
success. Quite apart from the 
considerations mentioned earlier, 
it is necessary to remember that 
Bangladesh will be a modern and 
secular state in whose constitu- 
tion will be enshrined the same 
values as those of India. The 
leaders of Bangladesh had already 
proclaimed that theirs will be a` 
secular, socialist and democratic 
state. This identity of approach 
to their respective internal systems 
will constitute the most impor- 
tant tie between India and Bangla- 
desh. 

What is even more, Bangladesh 
will be a natural state. If will 
not have to define its national 
identity in anti-Jndian or religious 
terms. There is no geographical 
absurdity about Bangladesh. Nor 
is there anything pre-modern 
about its nationalism. 

What sustained the utterly 
disastrous relationship between 
India and Pakistan was the very 
structure of the latter state and the 
medieval nature of the ideas on 
which it sought to create its 
national identity. Even if all the 
historical and other factors are 
ignored, it is a daydream for 
others to hope that the same old 
malady will continue to bedevil 
the relations between India and 
its neighbours. A 

In fact, what is most likely is 
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that even the people of West 
Pakistan will derive a number of 
lessons from their recent trau- 
matic experiences regarding their 
own political and\ foreign policy 
needs. It is most likely that 
fundamental changes in the social, 
economic and political structure 
of West Pakistan are going to 
occur in the months to come. 


Changes Possible 


The deblitating anti-Indianism 
of the ruling class in Pakistan 
serves nO purpose any more, ex- 
cept the one of legitimising either 
authoritarian or pseudo radical re- 
gimes in that society. So obvious 
is this reality that the people of 
West Pakistan may be expected to 
review or revise their attitudes to 
the problems of their relations 
with India as well as to the other 

- aspects of their foreign policy. 

Tt is not Over-optimistic to 
assert that the events of Decem- 
ber 1971 may have prepared the 
ground for the creation of friendly 
and cooperative relations not 
only between India and Bangla- 
desh but also between India and 
Pakistan. : 

Yet it is necessary to enume- 


rate some of the problems of the ` 


management of India’s relations 
with Bangladesh and some of the 
possible sources of misunder- 
standing between them, of which 
interested external powers will try 
to take the fullest possible advan- 
tage. 

Much will depend on the 
nature of the political elite in 
Bangladesh. India has by now 
found her feet so far as this 
country’s social and economic 
objectives are concerned. It is 
impossible that any political 

_ development should take place in 
this country which would deviate 
it from its chosen path. One 
cannot be equally certain* about 
Bangladesh. There are competing 
forces in that society and if they 
begin to- derive sustenance from 
competing .external forces, the 
problem of political stability in 
Bangladesh could become formid- 
able. 

If there is any truthin the 
earlier assertion that the strong- 
est. tie between India and Bangla- 
desh is that of their common poli- 
tical values and goals, it becomes 
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extremely important for the future 
of Indo-Bangladesh relationship 
that the democratic forces in that 
society should unite to provide 
the new-born state with a stable 


. government and a programme 


and a set of policies which are 
meant to strengthen their, com- 
mitment to secular, demécratic 
and socialist goals. 

No less important is the task 
of ensuring that the fervour of 
the half-educated in India for a 
special relationship with Bangla- 
desh does not appear to the 


people of that country as an, 


attempt to bind themin any re- 
lationship that they themselves 
are not keen to establish. 

It 28 idle for us to deny that 
we do not always export the best 
Indians 
The arrogance of some of them 
is insufferable and their lack of 
tact and skill in dealing with 
friendly peoples is often enor- 
mous. The sensitive people of 
Bangladesh are not likely to 
countenance the kind of behaviour 
of Indian officials and experts to 
which ‘the Indians themselves 
have got used 4o. 


Extreme Care 


It-is, therefore, necessary to 
take extreme care in the choice 
of personnel for administering 
the various forms of assistance 
to Bangladesh. This is by no 
means a difficult problem to 
tackle. But it is an important 
one and we should not overlook 
it. 

Itis inevitable that Bangla- 
desh will look to India for various 
kinds of assistance. India will 
have to live up to these expecta- 
tions even.if it means a strain on 
its scant resources. It will also 
have to develop through a series 
of intimite consultations with 
the leaders of Bangladesh a num- 
ber of agreements for economic 
and other forms of cooperation 
which will be of equal benefit to 
both the countries. / 

Freer trade between the two 
countries will go a long way in 
improving the living conditions 
of the people of Bangladesh as 
well as the people in the eastern 
region of India. Similarly, a 
crash programme of industrial 
development in Bangladesh’ wiii 


to friendly countries.” 


be necessary not only for the re- 
construction of that war-torn 
land but also for laying the foun- 
dations for its self-sustaining 
growth. 

It would be necessary to res- 
train the private sector in India 
from trying to participate in this 
process andcare may have to be 
taken to ensure that all economic 
dealings between India and 
Bangladesh are ona state to 
state basis. It may even be 
worthwhile to arrange regular 
consultations between e plan- 
ning machineries in India and 
Bangladesh to ensure that the 
long-term programmes of econo- 
mic development in the two coun- 
tries take account of each other’s 
needs. 


Another Problem 


The problem of the continua- 
tion of Indian troops in liberated 
Bangladesh is. simpler to tackle. 
The Prime Minister of India has 
already stated that they will not 
stay in Bangladesh a day longer 
than necessary. It should be left 
entirely to the Governm:znt of 
Bangladesh to decide how long it 
would be necessary for them to 
keep the- Indian forces in their 
country. It has never bzen India’s 
practice to send its troops abroad, 
except for peace-keeping pur- 
poses, and India will, in~fact, be 
anxious to withdraw its troops as 
early as possible. 

There are, however, certain 
needs of the Government of 
Bangladesh which cannot be 
ignored. In its formative phase, 
Bangladesh is faced with a num- 
ber of problems of law ani order. 
The rehabilitation of refugees is 
itself a complex task. Equally 
difficult is the task of preventing 
the people of Bangladesh from 
wreaking vengeance on suspected 
collaborators. There is also the 
problem of creating the nucleus 
of a modern armed force in that 


‘country. Itis certain that when 


these tasks are accomplished, the 
Government of Bangladesh will 
request the Government of India 
to withdraw its troops from their 


country. 
But, to the extent that it is 
India’s task to ensure the 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ARJUN SENGUPTA 


TH victory of the liberation movement in Bangla- 
desh is'going to be the beginning of another great 
struggle for the rebuilding of Sonar Bangla. 

The people of Bangladesh are among the poorest 
in the world, overwhelmingly dependent on backward 
agriculture. One of the flattest piece of alluvial 
land in the world, criss-crossed by mighty rivers 
and innumerable rivulets, this country could have 
become the granary of this entire sub-continent. 
But its history was different, and now the time has 
come to 1emake that history. 

It is also a great moment for us, the people of 
India. Almost as poor as the people of Bangladesh, 
we have joined hands with them—first in their 


struggle for liberation from tyranny, and then. 


in their great struggle for reconstruction. The 
victory in the war of liberation was not 
easy, but the fight for economic reconstruction 
and development is bound to be much more difficult. 
Here, in the sphere, one cannot wait for any miracle. 
Our potential is limited, and our ability to help is 
very small. And it is going to bea long and ardu- 
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` givers nor of advisers. 


ous process of concerted efforts by the people of 
Bangladesh, organised by their Government, plan- 
ned and executed by their planners and adminis- 
trators. 

Our relations with them can be neither of aid- 
These have to be based 
on mutual help and benefits of trade and economic 
relations. Chauvinism has to be ruled out, not 
only because it is inexpedient in both the long and 
the short-run perspectives but also because it would 
be ridiculously out of proportion with our ability. 

But we cannot shirk our responsibility either. 
We have chosen to be partners with the people of 
Bangladesh in the process of remaking their destiny. 
After nine months of wanton rampage by the occu- 
pation forces of Pakistan and a devastating war, the 
base from which the process of remaking will start, 
is almost in shambles. There are many areas where 


- we can be of no help, but there are some fields where 


we can be useful, and some others where our joint 
efforts could yield immense benefits. We cannot 
avoid responding to their great endeavour for 
reconstruction with equal efforts on our part. 

The relationship between these two countries is go- 
ing to evolve through time and understanding of each 
other’s problems. This note is a modest attempt 
to help that process of understanding, by trying to 
give a very tentative picture of the immediate econo- 
mic problems of reconstruction of Bangladesh. The 
information regarding the economy of Bangladesh 
is very limited. After 1968, very little literature 
about Pakistan’s economy has come to India. With- 
in a short period we should have more precise 
information about the economic conditions of 
Bangladesh. Many of the statements we shall be 
making here may, therefore, have to be revised. Yet 
a beginning has to be made, and this note is written 
in that spirit. 

The most immediate problem in Bangladesh will 
be ensure adequate food supply to the people, and 
this depends on both the availabilty of foodgrains 
and the distribution of whatever that is available. 
Bangladesh, that was East Bengal, has beena food 
deficit state. In recent times, more thana million . 
tons of foodgrains had to be imported every year. 
Although the population is predominantly rice-eating, 
imports to meet their food deficit were largely of 
wheat, of the order of seven to eight lakh tons’ 
from West Pakistan and from other countries. In 
spite of that, food consumption in East Bengal 
during the last three years hardly exceeded 15 to 16 
ounces a day per person. 

When the civil war broke out in March this year, 
there was widespread speculation that East Bengal 
was going to face a severe famine. There was a 
sharp fall in rice production in the preceding major 
Aman crop due to flood and cyclone. And an 


immediate result of this civil war was serious 
dislocation of the transport system and the 
channels of distribution. The Government in 


Pakistan made an estimate of two million tons of 
food deficit in East Bengal in 1971-72. A World Bank 
report of July 1971 stated that two million tons of 
foodgrains would have to be imported between 
July and December 1971 to maintain a daily supply 
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of 5.4 ounces per person, and a reasonable level of 
stocks, But as time went on, there ‘was not much 
sign of widespread famine, though there were some 
pockets of acute scarcity, particularly in the urban 
and food deficit areas. 

“There were several reasons for this. First, and 
probably the most impor ant reason was the huge 
exodus of people from East Bengal as if famine 
was sought to be exported from East Pakistan to 
India. This potentially large saving on food con- 
sumption was not taken into account in earlier predic- 
tions of famine, and this saving comes conveniently 
to Pakistan in the lean season of food production. The 
exact quantum of this saving is difficult to calculate. 
It would depend upon the rate of flow of 
the refugees, their composition in terms of 
age, occupation and income group, and the 
areas from which they came, whether they 
were surplus or deficit. A rough calculation on 
the basis of assumptions indicated that the refugees 
were evenly drawn from all the areas, that their per- 
capita consumption was 15 ounces a day and that 
after an initial spurt of exodus leading toa saving 
of two million man-mouths in April, the rate of flow 
was even at one million a month ending witha full 
nine million man-mouth saving in November, wou'd 
give a figure at more than 550,000 tons foodgrains 
saved on this account. The actual figure might be 
much higher if the flow of refugees was large in the 
initial months, and if,as itis reported, they came 
mostly from the surplus border districts like Dinaj- 
pur, Rangpur, Rajshahi, Bogra and Jessore, as the 
per-capita consumption there should be higher than 
the average for the whole province. 


Lower Consumption 


Secondly, there “are definite indications that the 
per-capita consumption of those who stayed back, 
actually fell. All the re-orts suggest that there was 
a drastic fall of purchasing power in the hands 
of people due to the disruption of the rural 
works programmes and other economic activities. 
Besides, in distress conditions, people „are 
accustomed to curtailing their consumption and 
sharing out with othersin the family and kinship 
groups whatever they have. In 1966-67 there was a 
sharp fall in food production and availability in 
East Bengal, but there was no outbreak of famine 
in open form, as people adjusted themselves to 
a level of per-capita consumption of about 13.8 
ounces a day, about two ounc s less than in previous 
years. If asimilar adjustment occurred this year, 
the pressure from the demand side on foodgrains 
was relaxed. 

Thirdly, in March this year, the Government 
had already a stock of about 770,000 tons of food- 
grains from the very large imports of foodgrains 
of the previous year. The Government of Pakistan 
had also drawn up a schedule of imports of food- 
grains between May and October from the US, 
China, Japan and West Pakistan amounting to 
about 770,000 tons. How much of these imports 
could actually be brought in, is not known. But to 
the extent some imports were effected and the 
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Government stocks were allowed.to be replenished, 
they must have relieved the food shortage to some 
extent, especially in urban areas where the Govern- 
ment distribution shops operated. 

Furthermore this year the Boro (spring) crop 
turned out to be very good, on the trend of the 
last few years. The civil war broke out around the 
harvesting time and although there was some loss 
and damage of crop, it is doubtful that hatvesting 
of ripe crop was very much disrupted, and the 
Official estimate of 2.2 million tons of production 
may not be an over-estimate. The Aus (summer) 
crop production still continues more or less in the 
traditional style of cultivation without much use of 


fertilizers, and its incre-se in recent years was mostly 


due to expanding acreage. The economic distur- 
bances affecting fertilizer supply could Het aTect 
cultivation much, and the rise in the price of rice in 
relation to jute brought more land under this crop. 
The major impact of large-scale migration of farmers 
has been mostly in the delay of planting in a largely 
over-populated state like East Bengal. This delay 
would have an effect on the major winter crop, 
Aman where planting in many areas was also delayed, 
leading to a definite fallin productivity. But the 
output of Aus crop was not much affected and an 
USAID estimate of 2.47 million tons might be 
somewhat conservative. 


Disconcerting Aspect 


Although all these factors might possibly explain 
why a famine in an open form did not break out in 
East Bengal during the occupation regime, they also 
very clearly lead to another conclusion which is 
very disconcerting for the new Bangladesh Govern- 
ment in its immediate programme of reconstruction. 
In the beginning of December, there must have been 
very little stock of foodgrains left in Bangladesh. 
If we take the combined output of the Boro and the 
Aus crops of 4.67 million tons and deduct the usual 
10 per cent as wastage, seed, etc and also take, very 
liberally, 1.4 million ton as the net Government 
stock (630,000 tons stock as the end of March off ial 
figure plus 770,000 tons of imports between April 
and October) we get a total availability figure 
of 5.6 million tons. This would have been hardly 
sufficient to maintain 59 to 60 million people on 
the average for eight months between April and 
November at a rate of consumptirn of only 14 
ounces per day per person. The highest estimate 
of the refugee influx in India was 10 million in 
December which would have left at least 65 million 
peopl: still in East Bengal, and in earlier months the 
population was sustained by a steady dep'etion of 
whatever privately held stock that was available in 
East Bengal from the output of foodgrains before 
March 1971. The size of such stocks was usually 
not very large, andit must have been even smaller 
than the usual because of the poor Aman crop of 
the last year. So, the actual.stock of foodgrains 
with the people of Bangladesh at the beginning of 
December must have veen really negligible. 

The situation would have been extremely critical 
for the Bangladesh Government had. it not been for 
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the fact thai liberation came at the time when the 


major Aman corp was being harvested. We do not 
as yet have much information about the actual size 
of this crop. Reports up to about November 
suggest that the crop this year was quite good. In 
recent years, except for the 1970 floods, Aman 
production in East Bengal registered 10 to 11 per 
cent rate of gr wth, and that also as mostly due to 
rise in productivity as changes in acreage have 
been rather small. The ‘size of the 1969 bumper 
crop was 6.95 million tons. 
conditions were good there are reasons to believe 
that the size of-crop this year should be smaller. 

First, it is reasonable to assume that the acreage 
under Aman has fallen quite substantially this - year. 
During the past decade, practically no trend was 
observed in Aman acreage which ranged between 14.1 
and 15.1 Million acres. Districts where large Aman 
crops are normally raised, are. mostly in border 
areas like Mymensingh, Sylhet, Rangpur, Khulna, 
Comilla, Rajshahi and Dinajpur These were the 
areas orst affected by exodus of farming population 
T ey were also the main theatres of the liberation. 
‘war in the final stage, so that even if the crops wer: 
raised, their harvesting must have been substantially 
damaged leading to an effective loss of acreage. 
Barisal is also another important Aman producing 
district, but it was badly affected by the last year’s 
cyclone, and the latest reports indicated that only 
a small fraction of the loss of implements and live- 
stock hdd been restored. 

Furthermore, a large part—usually 25 to 35 per 
cent—of the Aman acreage follows Aus production 
and since Aus was later this year than usual, this 
must have had some effect on the production of 
Aman in spite of the fact that the weather was not 
very dry towards the end of the season. 


Crucial Problem 


In addition, there was the impact of severe dis- 
location of the channels of distribution of fertilizer 
and pesticide. The effect of the short supply of 
fertilizer and pesticide must have been felt very 
acutely in the HYV Programmes. In the last couple 
of years, IR-20 had been successfully introduced 
during the Aman season. Net acreage under IR-20 
in the Aman seison of 1970, after allowances for 
floods, was estimated at 166,500 acres, w'th a rise in 
yield by abot 25 to 50 per cent. The Government 
of Pakistan had a revised programme of bringing 
about one million acres under this high-yielding 
variety of seeds this year, 1971. But the production 
here is highly susceptible to timely supply of seeds, 
fertilizers and pesticides. Disruption of the transport 
system and the agricultural credit system, as have 
been described in the reports of the World Bank and 
the USAID as also in the newspapers could not have 
ensured the required amount and rate of supply of 
these inputs. 'n addition to all this, the entire pro- 
cess of Aman planting lagged behind the schedule. 
For HYV, the recommended time of transplanting is 
usually mid-July, which would require seedling to 
have gone into nureries by mid-June. A world 


Bank report of mid-July speaks of very little prepa- 
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Although weather “ 


ration of fields or nursery-beds for this purpose 

With all these considerat ons in mind, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the acreage under Aman 
this year was about 13 millior acres—ten per cent 
below the average of the last few years—with about 
half a million acres successfully brought nder IR-20. 
Assum ng an yield of '2 maunds per acre under local 
variety—the average of the yields between 1960 and 
1966—and an yield of 20 maunds per acre under 
TR-20, one gets an estimate of 5.9 to 6 million tons 
of output of the last Aman crop in Bangladesh. 
Deducting 10 per cent for wastage seeds, etc this 
would leave about 5.5 mllion tons of rice for con- 
sumption. : 

If all the food grains could have been evenly 
distributed it would have maintained a population 
of 7.5 million at 15.5 ounces a day per person fora 
period of more than five months till the next Boro 
crop was harvested. 


Serious Problems 


Here comes the crucial problem of management, 
the successful solution of which would depend very 
much on the skill and organisation of the Governt- 
ment, their political support and local initiative. 

Under normal conditions, only about 10 per cent 
of the total food output in East Bengal used to be 
disposed of through commercial channels of trade. 
Most of the remaining output used to be either absor- 
bed by the producers or sold in areas near the place 
of production. In the next few months, if the usual 
forces are relied upon, this commercial flow should 
be expected to be much smaller. First, the produ- 
cer’s own demand for food would be higher than in 
normal times, for they would try to replenish the 
depleted privated stocks. Secondly, the tran port 
bottlenecks, unless cleared, would increase sharply 
the cost of such commercial flows. And, thirdly, the 
reduce. economic activity of the last nine months .nd 
the virtual stoppage of rural works programme have 
left very little purchasing pow:r with the people to buy 
food grains at commercial prices. 

It is important to realise the significance of this 
point. There are about 10 million refugees in India 
from Bangladesh, and if they are expected to return 
home in a couple of moxths and if they have to be 
sustained on the marketed surplus of foodgrains, the 
problems that would be created would be extremely 
serious. They will add to the already large number of 
people who have been displaced from their home and 
eee and escaped from tyranny by migrating 
to different parts of the country. There is also a 
large population, almost pamperized through lack of 
jobs, reduced economic activity and disruption of 
work programmes, and have survived on the border- 
line of hunger with a very low pr capita consump- 
tion during the last nine months. As works pro- 
grammes are started again, economic activities revi- 
ved and purchasing power created, all the repressed 
demand would come out in the òpen. In the face of 
this gigantic problem, the mere existence of sufficient 
foodgrains fora few months with the producers, 
could hardly be a source of comfort. 

It is obvious that the only way to tackle sucha 
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ryu. au sw ama ACLU LIES nudecoatny tnro- 
ughout Bangladesh coupled with a big programme of 
procurement of foodgrains from the farmers. Orga- 
nisationally, this is going to be avery difficult job. 
In the scarcity conditions, price incentives may not 
yield much of procurement, and the Government 
may have to depend on non-price measures like 
taxes and levies. Furthermore, the sources of a ration- 
ing system would depend very much upon the speed 
with which the internal transport system is brought 
to its normal level of operation, facilitating the move- 
ment of grains from relatively surplus to deficit areas. 

During the last few years, the Food Department 
of the then East Pakistan Government was running 
fair price ration shops in most of the urban areas. In 
normal years their offtake in the lean months had 
been around 140,000 to 144,000 tonsa month. This 
year, the Government estimated that the rate of off- 
take should have been of the order of 175,000 tons. 
The grains distributed by the Government were 
almost entirely drawn from imports. Between July 
and October this year, the scheduled imports into 
East Bengal averaged at 160,000 tons a month, and 
the Government proposed to import 200,000 tons of 
foodgrains in each month subsequent to October 
1971. 


Heavy Imports 


The total requirement of foodgrains for the 
rationing system in Bang'adesh along the lines propo- 
sed above should be much higher than for the usual 

. Food Department stores during the last couple of 
years. The Food Department supplies were supple- 
mentary to the normal trade through commercial 
channels, when the people and the Government 
already had some reasonable stocks. As has been 
already noted, the commercial channels have very 
little prospect of effective operation in Bangladesh in 
the near future. The Government rationing progra- 
mme will have to be much more comprehensive and 
must cover very large sections of the population. 
This will have to be, under the necessity of the cir- 
cumstances, very largely a substitute for commercial 
distributive channels. For that the Government of 
Bangladesh will have to procure food from the inter- 
nal market, but, in spite of that, very large imports 
of foodgrains would become necessary. 

‘A simple calculation will show the magnitude of 
the problem. An offtake of 200,000 tons of food- 
grains per month from the Government shops would 
maintain only about 15 million people at 15.5 ounces 
a day per person. For five months from January 
to May, this would amount to a total supply of one 
million tons. If the Government wants to build u 
a reserve stock of a minimum of 500,000 tons, the 
total requirement of foodgrains for the Government 
rationing system for the next five months will be 1.5 
million tons. Of our estimated net production of 
Aman crops of 5.5 million tons, suppose as much as 
five million tons are left with the people by January 
1,1972, then, even if the Government procured 10 
per cent of this—a figure that would be very diffi- 
cult to reach as that is the usual rate of marketed 
surplus in normal years—there will still remain a gap 
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ot one million tons which will have to be met by 
imports on an average of 200,000 tons a month. 

The question that remains to be discussed is whe- 
ther the transport system of Bangladesh will be able 
to absorb inputs of this order and distribute them 
internally to the right places in required amounts. 
The major food deficit areas in Bangladesh are 
Dacca, Mymensingh and Comilla where about 33 
per cent of the population lives. In Barisal and 
Faridpur, locally produced rice normally flows both 
to Dacca and the major towns and cities which are 
deficit. Food from other relatively surplus districts 
moves to the central areas through commercial chan- 
nels by rails and roads. From the ports, food can 
move to Dacca by fairly large water transport, or by 
rail or road. Comilla is linked only by rail-road or 
by trunk road. Mymensingh is further upcountry 
and can be served by water with smallar carriers 
taking circuitous routes or by metre-guage rail-road. 

Information is not yet available on the basis of 
which one can say even approximately how these 
transport media will be operating. During the nine 
months of occupation by the Pakistan Army and the 
struggle of the Mukti Bahini, and finally during the 
decisive stage of the war, numerous bridges, culverts, 
signalling posts, and rails have been damaged or 
destroyed. A comprehensive assessment of these 
damages will have to be made before an optimal 
routing system can be devised to solve the immedi- 
ate problems of transportation. We do not yet 
know also how much damage has been done to the 
Chittagong port, what the condition of its jetty is, its 
gtain silo, port sheds and warehouses. Together 
they determine how much imports can be handled 
in Chittagong, given the rates of clearance by rail, 
road and water. During 1969-70, nearly 3.3 million 
tons of import cargo was cleared in Chittagong, of 
which 1.46 million ton was foodgrains. This was 
over 20 per cent higher than the average of 2.73 
million tons of the preceding three years. Most of 
this increase in clearance was by water, the rate of 
transport by water that year was almost five times 
that of the proceding years. 

This shows that water transport has a large po- 
tential of absorbing a heavy additional demand for 
transportation, The rate of such absorption would 
depend on the number and size of barges, coasters, 
vessels, etc that might be available. The supply of 
such vessels can be increased rather quickly, which 
enhances the importance of using the potential of 
water transport to meet the immediate problems of 
food distribution. 


(To be continued next week) 
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ponoc exploitation and colo- 
~ nial treatment of East Bengal 
by West Pakistan during the 
last twenty-four years are the 
fundamental reasons of disinteg- 
ration of Pakistan. 

Once again it has been proved 
that people rise against exploita- 
tion and injustice even if these 
are pursued in the name of reli- 
gion. The ‘‘two nation theory” 
divided India, but exploitation 
and injustice of Pakistan has now 
smashed the theory itself. In 
fact, no bond is strong enough to 
develop or maintain good relation 
or unity among people if one 
group or section exploits or sup- 
presses the other. ” 


Author is a 


from 
Bangladesh. 


Historian 


The economic situation and 
cultural background of the peo- 
ple of Bangladesh and India are 
such that the closest possible rela- 
tion between them is good for 
both. Development of this rela- 
tion will depend upon the honesty, 
intelligence and patience of their 
intellectual and political leaders. 

Till the position of Bangladesh 
is not secure in the community of 
nations, till there isany external 
threat to its existence as an inde- 
pendent stage, and till internal 
condition is not normalised 
through restoration of law and 
order, Bangladesh needs Indian 
military protection. The Bengalees 
needed Indian military help in 
their liberation, too, and the 
Indian army is already in their 
country. It is necessary that the 
Governments of India and Bang- 
ladesh enter into a mutual defence 

act and make the terms of the 
pact public. During the pact 
period, which should not be un- 
reasonably long, Bangladesh 
should raise its regular army on 
the Indian pattern. 

But one thing must be made 
clear here. Indian Army still 
reflects the British imperial army’s 
structural system. (Similar is the 
case with the Pakistani Army.) 
The luxury and standard of living 
enjoyed by the British or Ameri- 
can armies are totally incompati- 
ble with the economic condition 
of Bangladesh. 

There must not exist a glaring 
disparity in the pay scales of the 
ordinary soldiers and high rank- 
ing officers. Bangladesh Army 
must reflect the character of a 
people’s liberation movement, and 
the people of Bangladesh are 
poor. Its army should be so fas- 
hioned that it may serve as a 
model to the rest of the sub con- , 
tinent. 

The Bangladesh Government 
will face the problem of restoring 
normalcy in the country. There 
is every possibility that many of 
the freedom fighters may become 
revengeful against the immobilised 
or vanquished Razakars and colla- 
borators with the Pakistanis.- The 
Government of Bangladesh and 
the Indian Army that remain 
there for some time must take 
measures against such reprisals. 

This is not for the sake of 
showing magnanimity or nobility 


alone. The reality about revenge 
is that while it brings no good to 
anyone it prolongs hatred and 
that causes harm to the individual, 
the society and the nation. 

For some time, the Bangladesh 
Government mav also need admi- 
nistrative help from India. Many 
of the Bengalee high-ranking 
eXecutives are in Pakistan and 
some of those who are in Bangla- 
desh might be suspended from 
their posts for their collaboration 
or continued allegiance to 
Pakistan. 

ut, in administrative sphere 
alsó, Bangladesh cannot afford 
to fellow the ICS/IAS pattern in 
toto, which, too, reflects the 
British imperial structural 
system even today. Bangladesh 
civil service must reflect the 
character of a peoples liberation 
movement. They must know 
that they are public servants and 
not their masters. 

Even in England the relation 
between the civil servants and 
the public is much more friendly 
and cordial than that exists in 
this subcontinent. Nor can 
Bangladesh afford to pay its civil 
servants the high salaries enjoyed 
by the Indian or Pakistani civil 
servants. Our people are very 
poor, our administrators must not 
live too luxuriously or beyond 
their means. 

Bangladesh is committed to be 
a democratic state. It has been 
claimed that India is the world’s 
largest democracy. Democracy 
implies a multi-party system. 
While Bangladesh should be able 
to draw immense benefit through 
its closest relation with democra- 
tic India, it should also take Jes- 
sons from India’s multi-party 


politics. 
In particular, the Leftist 
arties of Bangladesh have a 
esson to take from their 
counterparts in India. Some of 
the Leftists themselves stabbed 
the Left movement in the back 
by coalescing with the capitalists, 
communalists and. other 
heterogenous elements. Lust for 
power blinded their vision and 
they betrayed the cause for which 
they stood. 

The Leftists in Bangladesh 
should uphold their ideals or, if 
possible, merge with those whose 
programmes are similar to theirs. 


Let not posterity throw it back 
on us that polities means immo- 
rality and a debased struggle for 
p wer. 

To resettle the refugees in 
their own places shall also be an 
important problem. The enemies 
may have destroyed the proper- 
ties of many of the refugees. In 
many cases their properties may 
have been illegally occupied by 
the collaborators. These might 
have happened to the properties 
of the refugees who came to India 
after the War of Independence 
started in March 1971. 

But many of the refugees who 

e to India or left India after 

artition and before this war 
began, may also like to return to 
their own homes. Legislations 
should be passed both in Bangla- 
desh and India enabling such 
return. 


These two countries are the 
world’s most important jute sup- 
pliers. Instead of competing bet- 
ween themselves there should be 
acommon jute trade policy for 
both the countries. 

Bangladesh may get all her 
necessary coal and iron from 
India. It was so ridiculous that 
for the only steel mill in Bangla- 
desh (in Chittagong) the old rulers 
used to import iron from the East 
European countries while plenty 
of this mineral was available on 
the other side of the Bangladesh 
border. In every other aspects 
of economic life also the two 
countries can help each other 
with immense mutual benefit. 

One should hope that the 
Indian politicians would always 
keep in mind the history of Pakis- 
tan in dealing with Bangladesh. 
The freedom-fighters there have 


The system of primary and ~not fought to replace the Pakis- 


secondary education in Bangla- 
desh was very much Islam-orien- 
ted under the Pakistani rule. This 
must go. -Every step must be 
taken to eradicate communalism 
from this subcontinent. 

Bengaleé boys and girls ought 
to get necessary knowledge about 
the history and culture of this 
subcontinent irrespective of any 
religion. For facilitating a stron- 


ger relation with India in future, ~~ 


Bangladesh might also consider 
the desirability of introducing 
Hindi as a subject of study at 
post-secondary stage. 

Pakistan, cyclone and flood— 
had always been the three mons- 
ters with which the Bangalees had 
to contend. India has helped 
Bangladesh in her liberation from 
the first. India may also assist 
her in getting rid of the remaining 
two. 

The sources of many Bangla- 
desh rivers are in India. Joint 
schemes by the two Governments 
may be worked out to control -the 
overflow of those rivers. Projects 
like the Farakka dam and 
Ganges-Kapataksha barrage may 
also be reviewed. Joint scientific 
measures may be undertaken to 
tackle the menace of cyclone and 
storm affecting the coastal dis- 
tricts along the Bay of Bengal. 

- In the interest of both the 
countries, India and Bangladesh 
should have the closest relation 
also in trade and commerce. 


tani exploiters with another set. 
The Bengalee will prefer even a 
slow economic development to 
unrestricted inflow of capital. 

The movement of population 
between the two countries should 
be unrestricted like the Scandina- 
vian countries, or may be made 
even smoother. There may be a 
suitable agreement for extradition 
of the criminals escaping from 
one country to another. 

While Bangladesh would like 
to pursue an independent foreign 
policy such a policy should never 
be calculated to go against the 
interests of this subcontinent. 
For this a joint high-powered 
body may be created so that 
India and Bangladesh may adopta 
foreign policy beneficient to both. 

People of Bangladesh do not 
think that with the end of Pakis- 
tan rule in their country their re- 
lation with the Punjabis, Sindhis, 
Baluchis and Pathans has ended. 
They do not like to prolong the 


bitterness created by Pakistan. 
The Bengalees should try to find 
out the threads of Indian culture 
which kept th: Bangalees, Pun- 
jabis, Sindhis, Baluchis, Pathans 
and all Indians together through 
the centuries. 

In this respect, the people of 
Eastern Punjab may play a great 
role. . They, most probably, ap- 
preciate fromi the emergence of 
Bangladesh that religious nationa- 
lism is not possible in our time. 
As the Bengalees of East and 
West Bengal feel very close irres- 
pective of their religions, it is 
quite natural. that the East and 
West Punjabis may also feel the 
same. Now, it is up to the people 
of East Punjab to take the 
initiative, primarily through lin- 
guistic and cultural approaches, 
to develop a friendly understand- 
Jing with West Punjab. Once 
Bangladesh is gone from Pakis- 
tan, the people of West Punjab 
may find it easier, also from eco- 
nomic point of view, to have the 
closest relation with India. They 
may forget the bitterness of Indo- 
Pakistani confrontation and con- 
flict through the revival of first 

~Punjab, and then, Indian culture 
between the East and West Pun- 
jab. Similar understanding and 
relations could be developed with 
the Sindhis, the Baluchis and the 
Pathans. 

The damage caused by the 
Pakistan movement on the basis 
of “Two-nation” theory could 
be overcome through cultural 
exchanges among the different 
peoples of the subcontinent. 
Indo-Bangladesh relation ` may 
serve as an exampl2to the rest. 
Cultural exchanges between the 
Bengalees and the other people 
of the subcontinent should be 
given top priority by the Govern- 
ment of Bangladesh and the 
Union Government of India. 
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Towards 

a 

New 
Perspective | 


M. S. N. MENON 


Trs are times that try men’s 

souls. It has taken twenty-five 
years to prove that the partition 
of India was all wrong and that 
religion does not provide a firm 
basis for the cohesiveness of a 
nation. But wisdom is not the 
purchase of a day. ’ 

The tragedy of man is not so 
much the philosophical predica- 
ments, though they are real, but 
his ignorance and sometimes wil- 
ful refusal to learn. Thoms Paine 
has said that ‘‘the vanity and pre- 
sumption of governing beyond the 
grave is the most ridiculous and 
insolent of all tyrannies”. He 
goes on to say: ‘‘There never did, 
there never will and there never 
can exist a parliament, or any des- 
cription of men. . . in any country, 
possessed of the right or the 


power of binding and controlling 
posterity to the ‘end of time’, or 
commanding forever how the 
world shall be governed, or who 
shall govern it... .” 

And yet this is the basic nature 
of imperialism—to command how 
the world shall be governed and 
who shall govern it. Thus, im- 
perialism is the geatest enemy of 
humanity and of democracy. 
America sets out today to foreclose 
the options of the rest of the 
world about what path they sho- 
uld take, how the world shall be 
governed and who shall govern 
it. This the most ridiculous and 
insolent of all tyrannies. 

We all hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are end- 
owed with inherent and inaliena- 
ble rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. But how are these 
objectives to be realised when in 
the name ofits security America 
is prepared to kill millions of 
other people, when it is prepared 
to take away the liberty ‘of mil- 
lions so that it may live free? And 
how can others pursue happiness 
in the world when America sets 
out to rob other people of their 
resources? 

It is true that all of us want 
to live an ample life, that we 
want to produce more and live 
better. But the world’s resources 
are not unlimited, and in any 
case a nation, like an individual, 
must rely mostly on its resources. 

It is not good to covet the 
resources of others. But America 
covets the resources of the world, 
and to make these vast world re- 
sources secure for itself, it wants 
to impose its hegemony on the 
world. But why? 

For an answer to this we must 
go back to Karl Marx and un- 
derstand the nature of capitalism 
and the capitalist spirit. One 
should hope that the erstwhile 
subject people who were exploi- 
ted by capitalism know enough of 
these. R 

But what surprises one is the 
absurdity of the capitalist logic. 
Here is America wanting to have 
its paw onthe world’s resources 
and there are others, too, want- 
ingto do thesame. And there is 
Japan wanting to be a factory for 
the world. Do these countries 
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want that other nations should 
provide them all their resources 
and sit idle? It is economic acti- 
vity which is the main agent for 
the advance of civilisation. Do 
-the capitalist nations believe that 
others have no right to advance 
their civilisations? 

Iam not going into the profit 
motive of the capitalists here, 
though it isthe most ugly aspect 
of capitalism. The profit motive 
has run to its logical absurdity 
today—by producing more and 
more destructive weapons to make 
higher and higher profits, it is 
destroying the world from which 
it wants to make further profits. 
It means power without responsi- - 
bility. 

One should have thought that 
with the break-up of the colonial 
empires, capitalism would decline. 
But this was not what happened. 
America emerged asa might bul- 
wark of capitalism. Armed with . 
the atom bomb it planned to esta- 
blish its sway over the world. It 
thought: once a captain, always 
acaptain. But this was not to 
be. The world America tried to 
create for its security and pros- 
perity lies shattered today, largely 
due to its own follies. But its 
strength is by no means dimini- 
shed. Its power to harm the hu- 
manity is still immense. 

No one need tell India of the 
nature of imperialism. It has 
had bitter experience of it. And 
yet we became muted before the 
imperialist powers because we 
either opted for expediency or 
were subverted by the imperialist 
agents in this country. 

Today, when we look back 
upon the twenty-five years of our 
independence and its experience, 
perhaps we see where we made 
the mistakes in our policies. And 
the greatest of all mistakes was 
in assuming that somehow we 
could get along in a world still 
dominated by the imperialist po- 
wers. We could not. Aud now we 
have seen that we cannot. 

We had always the option to 
ally ourselves with the forces ran- 
ged against imperialism and see 
that imperialist power is reduced 
in the world, for, after all, these 

powers are not natural but usur- 
ped from other peoples. Power 
is always bad, but when it is dir- 
ected towards world domination 
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it isan evilfotce which must be 
destroyed. 

We should have seen the need 
for this from the very beginning. 
But at least we should have seen 
the need for a decentralisation of- 
power—political, economic and 
military—when we know that it 
is excess of world power with 
some nations which led to the 
imperialist urge. In other words, 
these nations which built up their 
economic power based on the 
exploitation of other peoples’ re- 
sources should be forced to give 
up this unnatural privilege and 
those without much power be- 
cause of various reasons should 
gain in strength and power. 

This should be still our objec- 
tive. This is a matter of common- 
sense. But we know that this is 
a long-term objective. . 


Basic Objective 


What should be our interim 
policy? There was only one effec- 
tive option before us and that 
was to ally ourselves with the 
socialist forces in order to bring 
about an early change in the 
power structure of the world. One 
might demur that the Soviet 
Union, as a great power, has its 
own great power’ objectives in the 
world. This thesis is debatable. 

The point to note is that the 
Russian people who rose up agai- 
nst internal and external tyranny 
had no great-power objectives. 
And so,‘too, was our case when 
we rose against external subjec- 
tion and exploitation. For them, 
as for us, it was a simple case of 
destroying capitalism and impe- 
rialism. But we tended to ignore 
this simple objective and fell in- 
creasingly under the spell of for- 
ces in this country which were 
allies of imperialism. We have 
paid dearly for this folly during 
the past twenty-five years. 

What next? Do. we want to 
return to the old groove? Ob- 
viously, we cannot. In over twenty 
years we discovered the true face 
of the reactionaries in this coun- 
try. We overthrew them. And 
it has taken us a little longer to 
see the true face of imperialism. 
Today our people are grown wiser 
about the world we livein. They 
will demand a change—a radical 
change—in our domestic and ex- 
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ternal policies, 

Normally external policies re- 
flect domestic policies and some- 
times vice versa. They depend 
on the immediate tasks before a 
nation. Any other basis for exter- 
nal policy will be sheer oppor- 
tunism 


We have rejected the capitalist 
philosophy and have endeavoured 
to build a socialist society. But 
this objective was not truly reflec- 
ted in ourexternal policy. It is 
time that there is a correspond- 
ence between our domestic and 
external policies. On the domestic 
front there is need for a larger 
area of socialism and a reduction 
of the area of capitalism, for it is 
from this area of capitalism that 
imperialism draws its strength 
and hope for survival. 

As for our external policies, 
we must make anew assessment 
of the world developments as we 
see them today. The old-post- 
war alliance system created by 
America is breaking up. A new 
one is emerging, but its contours 


are still not clear. The post-war ' 


policy of America has run its 
entire gamut and finally exposed 
its true intentions: economic 
dominance over its allies and mil- 
tary subjugation of the Third 
World. ; 


Lost Case 


It has neither been able to 
provide a saner leadership to the 
world in which scores of new 
nations, poor and impoverished, 
have emerged, nor has it been 
able to provide a coherent leader- 
ship even to the Western world. 
Ani in the battle of ideologies, 
it has already lost its case. 

There is no doubt that the 
world is moving towards a new 
order. We should understand 
these developments and skape our 
policies accordingly. Europe has 
already emerged as a new entity 
with a vision and will of its own. 
The stand taken by Britain and 
France over the receat conflict 
in the Indian subcontinent shows 
clearly that Western Europe wants 
to steer clear of American global 
policies. 

But Western Europe is not yet 
a cohesive body. There are already 
fissures within. that body. Both 
Britain and France are nuclear 


powers and are likely to domi- 
nate the triangular relations with- 
in the European Cofymunity— 
that between Britain, France and 
West Germany. West Germany, 
with larger material resources, 
has to base its future policies on 
some variant of Brandt’s ostpoli- 
tik, being in the frontline facing 
the Warsaw Pact nations. 

Thus, we see that there-are 
already in operation certain in“ 
hibiting factors within the Euro- 
pean alliance. This is all to the 
good for it is a saféguard against 
excess of power. ý 

Japan too seemsto have 
second thoughts on its destiny, 
though its economic stakes in the 
American alliance is considerable. 
Hence its strange attitude over 
the present conflict in the Indian 
subcontinent. It shows that the 
external policy of Japan does not 
really reflect democratic opinion 
in the country and that to make 
its policy credible it should free 
itself from an undue dependence 
on the United States. 

As for Latin America, it is 
definitely moving away from the 
American orbit and seeking a 
destiny of its own. Revolution in 
Latin America is inevitable. The 
US-sponsored Alliance for Pro- 
gress has failed to maintain the 
status quo in Latin America. It 
is equally true that American 
economic, political and social 
involvement in Latin America is 
complete and hence disengage- 
ment will be most painful and 
difficult. 


US Control 


Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish 
authority on developing coun- 
tries, has said that “directly or 
indirectly through joint enter- 
prises or other arrangements, US 
corporations now control or deci- 
sively influence between 70 and 
90 percent of the raw material 
resources of Latin America, and 
probably mors than half of its 
modern manufacturing industry, 
banking, commerce, and foreign 
trade, as well as much of its pub- 
lic utilities”. 

This is an example of how 
America draws from world’s re- 
sources its excesses of power. 
America has eta trying to in- 
tegrate the military and educa- 
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tional life of Latin America with 
that of the United States. But 
with all these the Latin American 
revolution ison the move and 
it cannot be stopped. When that 
revolution begins to really hurt 
` America, and it has already be- 
gun to do so, America is bound 
to react violently. In other words, 
we can expect in the coming 
years America invo'ved in a vio- 
lent struggle with Latin Ameri- 
cans. è 

Afro-Asia is still a region with- 
outa definite mind of its own. 
And this is explained by its econo- 
mic and social backwardness. 
Witness its response to the free- 
dom struggle of 75 million people 
of Bengladesh! And yet, Afro- 
Asia is groping forward for an in- 
dependent existence and role in the 
world. India, as a major nation 
within Afro-Asia, must now com- 
mit itself to bring about this 
transformation faster. 

As for China, except for a 
bizarre interlude when the naive 
of the world were misled by its 
revolutionary phraseology, it has 
already exhausted its possibility 
to play a sane role in this region 
because of its alliance with the 
imperialists. The US-Chinese 
alliance has finally destroyed the 
credibility of the Maoists. One 
cannot espouse the cause of anti- 
imperialism and at the same time 
be in closest league with the most 


powerful imperialist nation. 

America is not going into 
isolation, as some say. The fact 
is America is getting increasingly 
isolated in a world in which its 
leadership is no more acceptable. 
The point to note now is that 
the US had begun to realise that 
it cannot field so many nations 
of desparate ideologies in an anti- 
Soviet crusade. Many of the 
allies were found to have no heart 
in the job. 

Itis this factor which has 
made Washington to base its 
alliance on more realistic basis. 
The alliance with China is one 
such, for, the Chinese leadership, 
unless it changes in the post-Mao 
era, is bound to remain hostile 
to Moscow both ideologically 
and in its geopolitical calcula- 
tions. 

Alliance with imperialism is 
designed to secure for China a 
sphere of influence in Asia. This 
is where China’s anti-Indian 
animus comes.\ We have to re- 
main with this animus for years to 
come. One cannot se how there 
can be friendship between China 
and India so long Peking follows 
a policy of hegemony. 

The alliance between Peking 
and Washington has emerged only 
now. Its repercussions are bound 
to affect the future of Asia for the 
next decade or more. It is an 
alliance of opportunism, but for 


all that it will hold and affect 
the lives of peoples of this 
region. 

The movement of the US 
Seventh Fieet into the Bay of 
Beng il does not show that the US 
is withdrawing from this region. 
It shows that America has great 
many plans to fulfill in league . 
with Peking in the coming years. 

What should be our re-ponse 
to all these? Today, thanks to 
the recent crisis, we have a clear 
picture of the world, and of Pek- 
ing and Washington’s objectives 
in this part of the world. Our 
policies must be designed to de- 
feat these objectives at all levels— 
political, economic and military. 

With a subcontinent largely 
stabilised for the foreseeable 
future by the emergence of a new 
state, Bangladesh, our economic 
progress can be faster and our 
foreign policy will be freed from 
the earlier inhibiting factors. In 
short, we can follow our policies 
with greater vigour. The bedrock 
ofthese policies must be closer 
alliance with the socialist and 
progressive world. 

But, as I said earlier, our 
major objective should be to 
bring abouta decentralisation of 
political, economic and military 
power in the world. In doing so, 
we help ourselves as also other 
nations which are fighting impe- 
rialism. ‘ee 
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Fo over a decade now, a school of American scho- 
lars headed by the China-born, MIT Professor of 
Political Science, Lucian W. Pey, has been busy 
producing a whole lot of jargons'-to demonstrate to 
the developing nafions of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America that US culture is superior to all cultures. 
This, in other words, is the US design to “make 
the Third World safe for the hegemony of American 
value scheme”. The term “Political Culture”, in- 
vented by Gabriel Almond in 1956, is a part of this 
new global cultural imperialism of the United States. 
The aim is to denigrate the Marxist thesis that 
‘culture is subservient to ideology”, and to stress 
the primacy of culture over ideology. The US 
scholars of Pey’s coterie at Princeton do not accept 
the relationship between ideology and culture as 
one of political dynamite and intellectual - tinder. 
-Leigh and Kagan have described this American 
design as ‘cultural conservatism”, 
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Thus, basically, the concept of “Political Culture” 
originates, to use Noam Chomsky’s terminology, in 
the “anticommunist hysteria in the United 
States’’.? 

Although the term political culture was first used 
by Gabriel Almond in 1956, ~its systematic-use in the 
scholarly writings came several years later when the 
Princeton University was asked by the White House 
to produce literature to provide a camouflage for the 


~US involvement in the Fhird World.? The Civic Cul- 


ture and The Political Culture arid Political Develop- 
ment. to name only a couple of them, are the result 
of this prejudiced research at Princeton.‘ 

The theory of political culture has. been evolved 
to show that the culture of a given society determi- 
nes the political behaviour of its citizenry, the charac- 
ter and composition of its political institutions, the 
operation of its governmental system and explains 
the individual and group reaction to these structures. 
To quote Pye, “Since early childhood, several asso- 
ciations, institutions, beliefs, etc have consciously 
and unconsciously been at work to shape our value 
patterns. This is our culture.” Applied to the 
understanding of the establishment and operation of 
a given political system, its structure and functions, 
culture at the hands of Almond becomes ‘‘political 
culture”. 

Before we proceed to evaluate the concept and 
the ulterior motive behind its use by the Princeton 
scholars, it would be useful if we first discussed how 
Almond and Verba define the term political culture, 
and examine, first, if the concept explains the pro- 
cess of political behaviour, if we accept the Princeton 
assumption to be scientific, secondly, and more im- 
portant, if the Princeton approach is sound and ap- 
plicable to all societies irrespective of their stages of 

owth and goals of political development, and third- 
y, if an incomplete concept of political culture can 
explain the fundamentals that determine our political 
behaviour. 

Almond and Verba have presented a conceptual 
framework for analysing political culture which they 
define as “the political system as internalized in the 
cognitions, feelings, and evaluations of its popula- 
tion’’.6 The political culture of a nation is the parti- 
cular distribution of patterns of orientation toward 
political objects among the members of the nation.® 
There are thrée types of political orientation : (a) cog- 
nitive, that is, knowledge of and belief about the 
political system; (b) affective, or feelings about the 
political system; and (c) evaluational, the jundge- 
ments and opinions about the political system. 

These orientations can be towards any of the 
following four general political objects; (i) the politi- 
cal system as a whole; (ii) the input process, that is, 
“the flow of demands from the society into the polity 
and the conversion of these demands into authorita- 
tive policies” ;” (iii) the output process, that is, “that 
process by which authoritative policies are applied 
or enforced’’® and (iv) the “self” asa political actor, 
“the content and quality of norms of personal poli- 
tical obligation, and the content and quality of the 
sense of personal competence vis-a-vis the political 
system’’® 

Political culture, thus, is “the frequency of diffe- 
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rent kinds of cognitive, affective, and evaluation 
orientations toward the political system in general, 
its input and -objects, and the self as a political 
actor’’.2° Almond and Verba illustrate these concepts 
by devising the matrix reproduced in Table A.” 


Table A 
DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL ORIENTATION 


System as general object Input Output Self 
objects objects as object 

Cognition 

Affect 

Evaluation 





Political culture can be classified according to 
the pattern of these orientations form for a given po- 
pulation. Almond and Verba propose three ideal 
types: parochial, subject, and participant, as presen- 
ted in Table B. When the frequency of orientations 
(cognitive, affective, and evaluational) towards the 
four types of political objects approaches zero we 
can speak of the political culture as a parochial one.? 
In the subject political culture “there is a high frequ- 
ency of orientations toward a differentiated political 
system and toward the output aspects of the system, 
but orientations, toward specifically input objects, 
and toward the self as an active participant, appro- 
ach zero”. And the participant “Political Culture” 
is one in which the members of the society tend to be 
explicitly oriented to the system as a whole... to 
both the input and output aspects... (and) toward 
an ‘activist’ role of the self in the polity. ...’715 


Table B 
TYPES OF POLITICAL CULTURE 











System as Input Output Self as active 

general object objects objects Participant 
Parochial 0 0 0 0 
Subject 1 0 1 0 
Participant 1 1 1 1 





The Princetonians hold that the foregoing classi- 


three types -of “systematically mixed” political 
cultures: the parochial-subject culture, the subject 
participant culture, and the parochial-participant 
culture. These mixed political cultures are made 
up of political subcultures or component parts each 
with a particular set of orientations. 


Seemingly Dynamic 


A seemingly dynamic perspective is attempted to 
be given to the “model” by relating particular types 
of orientations to particular levels and types of politi- 
cal development. “Parochialism in more differentia- 
ted political systems is likely to be affective and nor- 
mative rather than cognitive.” And the “subject 
orientation in political systems that have developed 
democratic institutions is likely to be affective and 
normative rather than cognitive”. 

Operationalisation at the level of the individual, 
of the complete conceptional framework was recently 
attempted by David S. Gibbons!4 in a case study of 
Chinese farmers settled in Singapore to determine 
whether they can be classified as cognitive parochials, 
subjects or participants, or some mixture thereof. 

His findings, published recently in the Journal of 
Commonwealth Political Studies}* are that many a 
times an individual is aware of the political system 
as a whole, its output objects, its input objects, but 
not of the self as an active participant. He is like 
that person who is knowledgeable about the game 
of hockey but does not play it and is popularly known 
as the “spectator”. Gibbons, thus, describes such 
an individual as a political spectator and describes 
his political culture as “spectator political culture”. 
The spectator type falls between the subject and the 
participant, having acognitive orientation towards 
the political system as a general object, towards the 
output objects, and towards the input objects, but 
not towards the self as an active participant. 

Gibbons has further “refined” Almond and 
Verba theory in the light of the fact that while 
with the progress of modernisation, the spectator 
political culture (symptom of a developing so- 
ciety only) may decline, in a highly modernised 
society, many participants, out of alienation, may 
resume their spectator roles. Inadeveloped stable 
polity except in times of crisis, the spectator 
political culture may be the most prevalent. People 
are aware of the political system asa whole and of- 
its input and output objects. They do not, however, 


fication of the “political culture into parochial, sub-~-see themselves as participants because there is 


ject and participant cultures should not be interpre- 
ted to mean that ideal and homogeneous types actu- 
ally exist. In fact, every political culture is a mixed 
type, of course, the mix may be predominantely weig- 
hed in favour of one of the “types”. According to 
them, there are two levels of cultural heterogeneity. 
The individual’s “Political Culture’ is a particular 
mix of predominantly participant, subject, and paro- 
chial individuals. Thus , for both the individual and 
national “Political Cultures” we need concepts of 
pr porous and thresholds before accurate classi- 
cation can take place. 

It follows from this that one may identify 
mixed political cultures. Almond Verba distinguish 


nothing they can achieve (alienation) or because 
they see no need to try (apathy). 
Gibbons (may be out of reverence to the CIA- 
atronised Princeton academic lords) does not take 
hig argument to its logical conclusion. Is it justified 
to place his “knowledgeable person who does not 
participate in the game of hockey but witnesses 
it with keen interest” (spectator) on the same 
footing as an ace hockey player who, having been 
disappointed by the ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Hockey Control Board, decides not to play at all? 
He is so disgusted that he not only does not join the 
“spectators”, but also does not even listen to the 
commentary on the radio. 


Recently, a former Mayor of Delhi Municipal 
Corporation, “tired of the political life”, renounced 
the world as a whole and took to agyatwas (un- 
known lonely place). Not only did he not meet 
anybody, he did not read newspapers, etc. Now he 
is certainly nota “spectator political culture” evolved 
by Gibbons. He has been aware of the political 
system as whole, its output objects, its input objec 
and of the self as an active participant; he has decided 
now deliberately not to involve his ‘self’ in politics. 
Not that this former Mayor was disenchanted; he 
belonged to the ruling Congress Party of India; he 
is a world figure in monopoly-capitalist circles. 
Probably, he took to agydtwas to acquire a new 
dimension to his power-structure. He ‘is neither 
“alienated” nor “apathetic”. Should we call it 
“Conspirational political culture” ? The Akali leader, 
Sant Fateh Singh, also similarly undertook agyatwas 
in 1965, to return to politics next year in more active 
manner 


Inadequate Explanation 


Thus non-participation witha view to political 
ends is itself a political strategy and, therefore, can 
never be part of any ‘‘spectator culture”. The 
persons who went on agyatwas, in fact, are active 
participant and their culture comes closer (rather 
superior) to the “participant culture’ of Almond 
and Verba. Instances can be multiplied to show 
that Almond-Pye-Verba-Gibbons concept of politi- 
cal culture is inadequate to explain the political 
behaviour of the citizens of a nation. It is premature 
for the whole Third World. 

In fact, political culture, (and all similar things) 
isan integral aspect of the general culture. It 
represents the set of political beliefs of an individual. 
And_because political beliefs cannot but form part 
of the totality of beliefs of a given society, the 
political culture is understandable only in the 
context of general culture. 

Further, political gulture consists of the system 
of empirical beliefs €why not ideological commit- 
ments?), expressive symbols and values which 
define the situation in which political action takes 
place. It encompasses both the political ideals 
and operating norms ofa polity. It does not refer 
to the formal and informal structure of political inter- 
action: to governments, political parties, pressure 
groups or cliques. Nor does it refer to the pattern of 
interaction among political actions—who speaks to 
, whom, who influences whom and who votes for 
Avhom. It refershotto what is happening in the 
world of politics but to what people believe about _ 
these happenings. Jn a nutshell, political culture 
includes everything concerning with politics, except 
‘ideology’. 

The concept of political culture suggests that the 
tradition of a society, the spirit of its political 
institutions, the passions and collective reasoning 
of its citizenry and the styles and operating codes 
ofits leaders are not just products of historical 
experience but fit together as part of meaningful 
whole and constitute an intelligible web of 
relations. 


The political culture of the Princetonian concept 
is pragmatic and not scientific. According to him, 
the concrete political experience of a nation is anchor- 
ed in a specific cluster of traditions and orientations. 
“These specific clusters of traditions and orient- 
ations,” according to Sri Rajni Kothari, ‘‘constitute 
the Political Culture.” 

Almond and company reduce political culture to 

set of four value themes, in reply to the following 
four interogatives: (i) What we trust and what we 
distrust ? (ii) What is our attitude towards power ? 
(iii) What is the extent of our perception of liberty, 
law and property ? (iv) What is our level of lovalty ? 
Whether itis communal or parochial loyalty or 
national loyalty? The Princetonians do not (perhaps 
deliberately) answer a few more basic questions. 
For instance, why and what we trust or distrust ? 
Why a particular type of attitude to power? What 
is our conception of liberty and law and why ? Is 
class not a “level” of our loyalty ? What is the role of 
“alienation” in determining our cognition? 

The Princetonians hold that an interplay of the 
four value themes referred to earlier constitues 
political culture and affects the political development 
in several way. 

Pye and Verba deny that political culture can 
be dictated by reason. It is wholly pragmatic 
and thus can only be “acquired and learnt” 
through reactions. There are three possible sources 
of its learning: (i) Experience in non-political 
situations that have an impact on attitudes towards 
political 6bjects. These experiences in turn consist 
of either pre-adult experiences with family, school or 
friends group; or adult extrapolitical experiences with 
family, or friends or at the place of non-political 
associations. (if) The experience with operation of 
the political process contact with political or govern- 
mental figures, exposure to communications about 
politics or reports of the experiences of others. (iii) A 
third important source of political culture is the imp- 
act of foreign cultures in the process of modernisation. 
(Pye and Verba attach only a footnote value to this 
most important source of influence.) 


Untenable Stand 


They proclaim that in each given society there are, 
at least, two segments of culture—that of theruling 
elite and that of the masses. But beyond this the 
Princetonians take a route that suit the line of Ameri- 
can cultural conservatism and cultural imperialism. 
For instance, Pye observes that in the United States, 
there is not much of a gap between the political 
culture of he ruling elite, and-that of the generality 
of citizens. That means while American culture is 
a tension free zone; it is unculture. all other cultures 
are divisible between the elite culture and the mass 
culture ! This is an untenable stand, if analysed 
scientifically. 

What leads Pyeand company to “overlook” 
the most fundamental determinent of ‘culture’: 
the economic factor? The economic determina- 
tion of political culture is notthe scope of the 
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A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


ATE the acceptance of the 
cease-fire on the western 
front by the Pakistani rulers on 
Friday last, Punjab presented a 
strange spectacle. 

Though the spirit of peace has 
infected the 342-mile long bor- 
der of Punjab with Pakistan, the 
mood of the people in the entire 
State in general and three border 
districts of Gurdaspur, Amritsar 
and Ferozepur in particular, gives 
a clear evidence—visual as well 
as emotional—of the grim days 
through which the people of this 
State had passed during the four- 
teen days of war. At the same 
time one also experiences an over- 
powering sense of self-confidence 
among the people in the imme- 
diate rear of the forward areas. 
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To the people living away 
from the borders, the recent 
Pakistani aggression on India 
and the fierce battles waged by 
our armed forces all along the 
western borders to contain the 
Pakistani forces was more of an 
emotional involvement. But for 
the people in Punjab, it was 
something real and living in 
which they were both emotionally 


. and physically involved, and that 


too directly. 

Apart from the fact that Pun- 
jab has made its own contribu- 
tion in our armed forces and the 
local press is daily flooded with 
reports about the martyrdom of 
the Punjabi jawans and the offi- 
cers who laid down their lives 
for the defence and the integrity 
ofthe country, here is another 
aspect too. 

Three border districts of Pun- 
jab—Gurdaspur, Amritsar and 
Ferozepur—constitute about 
19,000 square kilometres of the 
total areas of Punjab, that is, 
thirty-seven per cent of the State’s 
total area with about thirty-five 
per cent of the total population. 
The Indo-Pakistan border touch- 
ing Punjab runs down the River 
Ravi to a point north-east of 
Lahore and then across Saad 
Bari Doab canal to the Sutlej, 
north-east of Ferozepur. The 
most intriguing aspect of this 
terrain is that out of the 342- 
mile long border an 82-mile long 
border isan open land and the 
rest riverine border through 
which the Ravi and the Sutlej 
flow. As a consequence both 
India and Pakistan have certain 
“pockets” on both sides of the 
border. This characteristic fea- 
ture of the border makes the 
defence more hazardous. 

In the 1965 hostilities, the arm- 
ed forces of Pakistan sought to 
fully capitalise this aspect of the 
terrain. In certain sectors such 
as Khem Karanin Amritsar dis- 
trict, Hussainiwala and Fazilka 
in Ferozepur district, .in the ini- 
tial stages the Pakistani armed 
forces did succeed partially in 
making a thrust in our territory. 

But this time, a decision was 
taken that not a single Border 
Observation Post (BOP) should 
be given up and every one of 
them defended to the last man, 
irrespective of the fact whether it 


was located on this side of the 
two rivers or across these rivers. 
To illustrate this point, it may be 
mentioned that in 1965, in Ajnala 
sector of Amritsar district all the 
fifteen BOPs, including ten across 
the river, were given up for stra- 
tegic reasons. But this time we 
defended all these posts, though 
through the supreme sacrifice of 
our jawans and officers. 

On the other hand, we cap- 
tured some of the Pakistani BOPs 
in this sector. This strategy was 
followed all along the borders 
and as a result of this, unlike 
1965 on the Punjab border, this 
time our forces maintained a defi- 
nite edge over Pakistan. 

Another important aspect of 
the strategy of our military ex-- 
perts this time was not to allow 
the Pakistanis to use bridgeheads 
for the movement of heavy ar- 
mours. On the Punjab border 
with Pakistan, there are three 
strategic bridgeheads—Dera Baba 
Nanak bridge, Hussainiwala 
bridge and Sulemanki headworks 
bridge. Out of these three vital 
bridgeheads India has only Hus- 
sainiwala bridge with her and the 
other two bridgeheads are located 
in Pakistan. 

As is widely known now, our 
forces captured the Dera Baba 
Nanak bridge after a fierce 
fighting, and succeeded in retain- 
ing Hussainiwala bridge. By 
capturing 45-mile long Sehjra 
bulge, our forces took strategic 
positions to the great disadvan- 
tage of West Pakistan because 
this bulge outflanks the Hus- 
sainiwala bridge facing the West 
Pakistan territory. 

The real significance of these 
strategic gains can be appreciated 
if itis borne in mind that Pakis- 
tan’s crack armoured division 
has its headquarters at Multan 
which is directly linked by road 
with Pakpattan facing Fazilka, 
onone side, and Kasur facing 
Khem Karan, on the other side. 

It was, therefore, only natural 
that in defending sensitive points 
all along the Punjab borders and 
making strategic gains in West 
Pakistani territory, fierce battles 
took place during the fourteen 
days of war. They naturally had 
their own impact on the civilian 
population. 

For the civilian population 
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living on the borders, the loud 
sounds of heavy artillery and the 
dense clouds of dust thrown up 
by the huge shells, whi'h invari- 
ably fell not very far from their 
villages, became part of their life. 
Almost every night was nerve- 
racking for them because the pro- 
longed powerful roar of the tank 
battles eould be heard distinctly 
by them every day after the sun 
se’ 


t. 

On top of all this, overhead, 
at a dangerously low altitude, 
they witnessed day in and day 
ouf neat formations of our air- 
craft on their way to give sup- 
port to the officers and men en- 
gaged in these battles. This 
naturally had an unsettling effect 
on their lives, but the stout- 
hearted Punjabis living on the 
borders bravely faced he situa- 
tion. 

There is another section of the 
po ul.tion also. A la ge segment 
of the civilian population in these 
three districts came within the 
shell ng range, pa ticularly those 
villages situated on the other side 
of our first line of defence. The 
population of all these villages was 
evacuated after the Pakistani 
aggression. - 

Now a vast stretch all along ‘he 
border presents a desert d look 
with all the houses razed to the 
ground. It is essentially in these 
areas that artillery from bo‘h the 


_ sides fired thousands of shells. 


Most of these p-ople have tem- 
porarily migrited to sifer places 
with their cattle. Their number 
runs into thousands. Meeting 
and talking to these people, one 
gets the impression that thev are 
not just a harried lot but in their 
own wiy fought and helped to 
win this war. o 2 
Travelling through the villa- 
ges in the immediate rear, this 
reporter saw people, young and 
old, men, women and children, 


_ playing host to the jawans and 


uarding bridgs and roads and 
ighways, some armed with rifles, 
some with spears and some others 
only with la h's. They were ready 
to meet an’ eventuality and make 
any sacrifice. f 
They were fighting not because 
they were fr gh'ened. They were 
not act’hg just in self-defence. 
They did not hesitage to share 
anything with the jawans—milk, 
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food, butter, soap, hair oil—in- 
deed whatever they had. 

At some places this reporter 
saw that whit: bearded Sikh jats 
would stop jawans and officers 
and say, “Sons don’t say no to 
me. Have regard fo- grey hair and 
accept his glass of milk.” 

A young BSF officer disclosed 


that in one of the BOPs when . 


their blankets and everything they 
had was burnt after heavy shell- 
ing from Pakistan, the people in 
the nearby villages immediately 
provided quilts ind other warm 
clothes for the jawans. 

At another place a BSF officer 
told this reporter that af er Pakis- 
tan' aggression on India on De- 
cember 3 when thev were e~gaged 
in moving their ammunition box- 
es to the BOPs half a dozen 
young boys accompanied them 
a d carried the boxes on their 
shoulders. When the officer in- 
Charge of the post asked these 
boys to go back to the villages 
because a heavy sheling wis 
expected from the enemy they re- 
fused to do so. They said: “We 
shall remain with you, and keep 
on passing these shells for your 
artillery.” It was only efter one 
wek’s fighting that these boys 
came back to tkeir villages. 

The people on the borter 
areas also suffered privation. 
They could not tra el to the cities 
to ge’ suppli s because of black- 
outs and curtailed transport ser- 
vices. But they never grumbled. 
In anoth r village qui e close to 
the b-rder, this reporter passed 
through another heart-warming 
experie ‘ce. 

Sajjan Singh, 70, was sitting 
near a tubewell, his 303 rifle laid 
across his lap, his wrinkled hand 


caressing the’ smooth butt and 
his shoulder sagging under the 
weight of a pouch containing 
three hundred bullets. He re- 
marked: “No doubt I am old, 
but I am stilla crack marksman 
and one bullet means one enemy 
soldier.” 

‘He in reality was articulating 
the mood of the people irrespec- 


‘tive of their age-group, on the 
-entire vast stretch of Punjab’s 


bord r; This may look incr d ble 
fo the’people living away frm 
the b rder but it is.an experience 
which can only be felt and not 
described, however, vivid that 
description be. : 

This account of the mood of | 
the Bae in the forward areas 
would be incomplete without a 
reference to the morale of the 
population in the urban areas. Far 
from fleeing from the vicinity of 
the war theatre, the people in the 
urban areas too were seen sup- 
porting the Jawans witha degree 
of spontaneity and warm hearted- 
ness which this reporter found 
deeply touching. 

On all the routes leading to 
the front both the urban and the 
rural population had set up can- 
teens to offer tea and refreshments 
to the armed personnel. When 
the troops moving to the forward 
areas would not stop to partake 
of their hospitality. they would 
pass them on packets of gifts. 

In a nutshell, these fourteen 
days of war were a novel experi- 
ence for the people of Punjab, . 
which brings out how healthy 
and patriotic instincts of the 
Pee assert when the nation 
aces a crisis. And this perhaps 
is the biggest asset India has 
today. (December 19) 
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of the National Council of the National Front in the German 
Democratic Republic on the events on the Indian 


a. 


It is with grave concern that the parties and mass 
organizations working jointly in the National Front, 
and all citizens of the German Democratic Republic 
in recent weeks have been following the situation 
which has developed on the Indian sub-continent. 


In December last year, in the first general parlia- 
mentary elections to be held in the country, the 
people of East Pakistan had unanimously voted for 
Awami League. The military regime of Pakistan 
brutally ignored this election result, „banned the 
Awami League, arrested its leader Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, prevented the convocation of parliament 
and finally- brought into action West-Pa is ani 
troops who started a cruel oppression campaign, 
killing without reason hundreds of thousands of 
East-Pakistani citizens and depriving 30 million 
people oftheir homes and property. 


Almost 10 million people could save their lives 
only by fleeing into India. 


To India, still struggling to overcome the after- 
math of colonial rule, it was an act of self-evident 
humanity to receive these refugees and give them 
food, shelter, clothes and medical care at great sacri- 
fices for herself. f 


At the same time, India championed a political 
settlement of the problems arisen in accordance with 
interests and the demands of the 75 million people 
in Bangladesh, to be reached by means of negotia- 
tions with their elected representatives and which 
would also enable those 10 million refugees to return 
to their homes as free citizens, without fear for their 
lives or of reprisals. 


Governments acting in a sense of responsibility 
and anxious to safeguard world peace, above all 
that of the USSR, addressed numerous appeals to 
the Pakistani Government urging it to refrain from 


all acts of violence and to agree to a political settle- ` 


ment of the situation which had developed in Bangla- 
desh. 


The West-Pakistani military authorities however 
pondedto all efforts by further aggravating the 
cruel oppression of East-Pakistan, by calumnies 
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against India, armed inroads and finally by overt 
acts of war against India. 


In their actions they were largely supported by 
the imperialist circles in the USA, the Chinese 
leaders and by the reactionary forces in the FRG. 


In view of this development, we declare and demand 
that Pakistan immediately should halt its aggressive 
actions against India and the people and the state 
of Bangladesh and declare its readiness to accept a 
political settlement which restore peace to the Indian 
sub-continent and respects the right to self-determi- 
nation of the people of East Pakistan. 


We hail the attitude adopted by the Government 
of India which now as before seeks a peaceful, politi- 
cal sett'ement, wh ch does not make any territorial 
claims on Pakistan and is ready to accept an immediate 
end to the armed conflict if the rights of the people 
of Bangladesh are guaranteed. 


We fully support the position of the USSR and 
of other socialist states and the proposals and 
activities of the Government of India and of the 
People’s Democratic Government of Bangladesh which 
are aimed at putting an end to the present bloodshed 
and at again bringing about a peaceful, equal and 
normal living together of the peoples on the Indian 
sub-continent. 

We most decidedly condemn the attempts by 
imperialist circles and other forces to back the 
Pakistani military regime in its barbarous action 
which isin conflict withinternational law, to fan 
up tensions and aggravate the situation which gravely 
endangers world peace. 


THE POLITICAL FORCES OF THE GERMAN 
DCMOCRATIC REPUBLIC WORKING JOINTLY 
IN THE NATIONAL FRONT FULLY AND 
COMPLETELY SIDE WITH THF JUST STRUG- 
GLE OF THE PEOPLE OF BANGLADESH 
FOR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE, SELF- 
DETERMINATION, SOCIAL PROGRESS AND 
PEACE, AND WITH ALL THOSE WHO SUP- 
PORT THAT STRUGGLE. 
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to step in his trap. The experi- 
ence of the recent war has shown 
that cool temper pays much 
higher a dividend than unbridled 
emotions. The sudden spurt in 
the credibility curve of All India 
' Radio is as much contributed by 
the success of our forces, as to 
the remarkable restrain which 
we showed on the publicity front. 


Radicalisation Process 


Bhutto would, of course, 
welcome that we respond to his 
fulminations with equal vehem- 
ence. Only this way could he 


hope to stem the process of - 


radicalisation in West Pakistan 
which has been instrumental in 
overthrowing Yahya Khan and 
bringing him into power. 

In spite of all his outbursts, 
Bhutto could become an instru- 
ment of history to the extent he 
is able to crush the Right-wing 
forces like the Jamat-e-Islami 
and the Muslim League in 
Pakistan. He will do that not 
to please India but for his own 
survival. This would mean 
redicalisation of politics in that 
country to the extent that it 
would become impossible for 
Bhutto to carry on with his pre- 
sent stance. 

There has already been strong 
voices inside ‘the Peoples’ Party 
against his dependence on big 
landlords and other vested inter- 
ests. Such ant -Bhutto elements 
might lie low for the time being, 
but they are bound to assert 
themselves once the new regime 
is exposed as another hoax. 
Bhutto’s contribution to the ulti- 
mate radicalisation of Pakistani 
politics would be that he himself 
would no longer remain as an 
alternative to Right-wing politics. 
Having virtually eliminated 
traditional Righ-wingers from a 
political scene, he would open the 
doors for a direct confrontation 
between progressive forces in the 
country and his own regime. 

India will have to be more 
than a mere onlooker to such 
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developments. Short of endan- 
gering our national security, we. 
must do everything possible .to. 
help the saner and generally 
Progressive elements in today’s . 
Pakistan. This can be done not 
so much through any material 


help, but by exercising a degree _ 


of unilateral restraint. We can 
afford to do that for the simple 
reason that our posture of peace 
would not now be construed as 
a sign of weakness. 

Having suctessfully met the 
challenge and making military 
rulers of Pakistan pay for their 
aggressive posture, we need not 
advertise our strength. Bhutto 
himself would take ‘care that he 
goes on telling his own people 
how strong we are. New Delhi, 
onthe other hand, can offord 
to relax and continue efforts for 
peace. 


Genuine Interest 


In any case we have a genuine 
interest in the well-being of the 
people of today’s Pakistan and 
this is the time to cultivate at 
least some elements in that couutry 
which might ultimately become 
friendly to us. As time passes we 
can offer a workable plan of com- 
mon prosperity for the entire 
region including India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan, Afgha- 
nistan and possibly Burma and 


Ceylon. 

The fraternal Indo-Bangladesh 
relationship can, in the long run, 
induce rational thinking even in 
Pakistan. After some time, it might 
even become imperative for Pakis- 
tan to consider the possibility of 
economic cooperation with Bangla- 
desh. This cooperation would 
envisage the establishment of a 
new equation of political relation- 
ship in the entire subcontinent. 

India can play the role of a 
peace-maker between Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, provided, of course, 
Islamabad recognises the reality 
of the new situation. History has 
placed us in the role of harbingers 
of a new dawn in the eastern part 


- of the subcontinent. 


PAKISTAN UNDER BHUTTO 


- 


There is 
no reason why the darkness which 
has enveloped Pakistan for the 


‘last twenty-three years would 
"remain as. thick in the days to 


comé as it is today. Being more 
politically mature and stronger, it 
wouldbe India’s duty to help: eli- 
minate-the-chance of a fatricidal 
conflicton the subcontinent. 

Pakistan can‘ play a dynamic 
role in South 'and West Asia, 
especially in the latter area if ' 
it gets rid of some of its emo- 
tional hangovers. With a rich : 
economic potential and a very en- 
terprising manpower, Pakistan 
can have tremendous opening to- 
wards western Asia. This would 
automatically envisage disengage- 
ment from political and economi- 
cal commitments towards phan- 
tom issues like Kashmir and 
Bangladesh. 

While the only option before 
Bhutto for the time being might 
be political survival and posture 
of peace, choice before us is defi- 
nitely much wider. Taking a 
ponori view of history, men 

ke Bhuttó would appear to re- 
cede into insignificance, even the 
relevance of such men need not - 
be more than an irritating mis- 
print in a new book of history we 
want to write. 


(December 21) l 
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Sheikh 
Mujib’s 
Call: ` 
“Be 
Your 
Guard” 


Sheikh : Mujibur Rahman’s 
speech on March 7 at the Kace 
Course before one million people 
was the last call for settling mat- 
ters through constitutional and 
peaceful means. But since the 
people by that time had lost faith 
in Yahya Khan’s promise to trans- 
Jer power and restore democracy, 
it also became a stirring call for 
the coming battles against the bar- 
barous occupation forces. We 
give below some extracts from 
that memorable speech. 


1 am before you today with a 
very heavy heart. You know 
and understand everything. We 
have done out best, and yet thé 
streets of Dacca, Chittagong, 
Khulna, Rangpur and Jessore are 
dreched with the blood of my 
brothers. 
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Today the people of Bengal 
want freedom; they want to live; 
they want their rights restored. 

_. You elected Awami League to 
frame the constitution. We hoped 
that the National Assembly would 
sit and we would frame the con- 
stitution. Through this constitu- 
tion, the people would achieve 

` their economic, political and cul- 


` “tural freedom. The history of 


the last 23 years is the history of 
the agonised cry of the people of 


` Bengal, it is a painful history of 


giving blood, itis the history of 
the tears of an oppressed people. 

We gave blood in 1952. In 
1954, even though we won the 
election, we were denied the 
opportunity to rule. By pro- 
mulgating Martial Law in 1958, 
Ayub Khan kept us in bondage 
for ten years. 

In 1966, the six-point formula 
was submitted before the nation 
and for this many of my brothers 
were murdered. In 1969, in face 
of the mass movement Ayub fell 
and Yahya came. Yahya said he 
would hand over power to the 
people and there would be a con- 
stitution. We accepted his pro- 
mise. You all know what hap- 
pened after that. 

We had discussions with 
Yahya Khan. We requested him 
to summon the National Assem- 
bly Session on February 15, but 
he did not listen to me, although 
I am the leader of the majority 
party. He listened to Bhutto who 
is the leader of a minority party. 
Iam not only the leader of the 
majority party in Bengal, Tam 
the leader of the majority party 
of Pakistan as a whole. 

Bhutto demanded National 
Assembly should meet in the first 
week of Match. Yahya obliging- 
ly called the session on March 3. 
I said even then we would attend 
the Session and, although we 
constitute the majority in the 
National Assembly, we would 
listen to anyone who would talk 
reason, even if it came froman 
individual member. 

Bhutto came - to Dacca. We 

_ would had discussions with him. 
Before he Jeft, Mr Bhutto said 
that the door of discussion was 
not closed and that these would 
continue further...-Our aim was 
to frame a constitution through 
mutual consultations. However, 


I informed them that I have no 
right to alter the six point pro- 
gramme; it belongs to the people. 

Bhutto came out with 
threats. ... Despite these threats 
35 West Pakistani members of 
the National Assembly arrived in 
Dacca. But on March1 Yahya 
Khan postponed the Session of 
the National Assembly. He blam- 
ed the people of Bengal, he blam- 
ed me and he said that it was 
not possible to achieve anything 
because of my obstinacy. 

The people of Bengal resented 
this postponement. I called for 
a “‘hartal”’ in order to carry ona 
peaceful movement. People came 
out in the streets spontaneously. 

But what did we get? Arms 
have been used against the un- 
armed people of Bengal. They 
have no weapons. Thy arms we 
bought at our own cost to defend 
the country from external aggres- 
sion, are being used to kill my 
innocent people. The suffering 
people are the targets of bullets. 

Whenever we Bengalees, the ° 
majority of the nation, sought 
power and to exercise our right 
to rule, a conspiracy was immedia- 
tely hatched to stop it. They un- 
leashed repression on us.... 

Suddenly withont any consul- 
tation with us and after discussions 
with Mr Bhutto lasting five hours 
Yahya Khan made a speech pu't- 
ing the entire blame for the 
developments on me and on the 
people of Bengal. While Bhutto 
was the guilty one, the perple of 
Bengal were fired upon. Weare 
the people who got the bulle's 
and we arethe pzople who are 
blamed. 

Our struggle from now on is 
a struggle for emancipation, for 
freedom. Blood-stains of those 
killed have not yet dried, and I 
cannot step on the blood of the 
martyrs to attend- the National 
Assembly on March 25. 

Yahya Khan has convened the 
Assembly. But my demands are: 
Lift Martial Law; take the 
soldiers back to the barracks; 
investigate the mass killings; and 
transfer power to the elected 
representatives. After these we 
will consider whether we could 
sit in the National Assembly or 
not. Before these demands are 
fulfilled, there is no question of 
our sitting in the Assembly.... 


8l 


There is a plot to finish off 
the people of Bangladesh. So 
please becareful....If they fire 
one single bullet, turn every home 
in Bengal into a fortress. You 
will have to face the enemy with 
whatever you have. We -must 
make him die of thirst and 
hunger if necessary. The roads 
and ferries will have to be closed 
down. If I am not there to give 
you directions or if none of my 
colleagues is there for this pur- 
pose, you would continue your- 
selves, 

To the soldiers of the Pakistan 
Army I say this: You are my 


t 


. Non-Bengalees, 


brothers, if you stay in the 
barracks, you will be left alone, 
but if you come to murder us the 
consequences will be bad. You 
will not b> able to suppress 
seventy-five million people any- 
more. Bengalees have 
suppress them.... ‘ 

Be on your 
should remember that the enemy 
has infiltrated among us. They 
would try to create dissension 
among us under cover. Bengalees, 
Hindus and 
Muslims are all our brothers. It 
iS our responsibility to” protect 


learnt . 
how to face death—nobody can 


guard. You - 


them all.... 

There is still a possibility of 
our living like brothers with the 
people of West Pakistan: iif there 
is a peaceful settlement, Other- 
wise there is none. If the 
Pakistan Army commits any more 
excesses we may never look at 
one another’s face again.... 

Be ready with whatever wea- 


. pons you have in your hands. 


Since we have given blood -once 
we will give more, but Bengal 
must be liberated. “This is a 
struggle for survival, for eman- 
cipation, and -for free- 


-dom.... . 


Bangladesh Economic Exploitation 


N economic terms, Bangladesh, 
though it consituted 58 per 
cent of the population of Pakis- 
tan, wasin effect turned into a 
colony of West Pakistan. Jute, 
the golden fibre, cultivated by the 
toiling masses of Bangladesh, was 
her main export which earned 
from 50 per cent to 70 per cent 
of the nation’s foreign exchange. 
East Bengal’s foreign exchange 
earnings went into building indus- 
tries in West Pakistan to the utter 
neglect of her own development. 
The soil of Bangladesh provided 
the market for 47 per cent of the 
total consumer and finished goods 
of West Pakistan industries. _ 
The twenty-three years of 
Independence in Pakistan were 
years of callous exploitation of 
Bangladesh. The per capita in- 
come in West Pakistan increased 
more speedily than in East Ben- 
gal. ‘Of Pakistan’s total national 
budget, 60 per cent was devoted 
to defence, of which hardly 10 
per cent was spent in Bangladesh. 
A policy of keeping the Bengalee 
youth out of the defence forces 
was pursued. Bengalee represen- 
tation inthe armed forces never 
exceeded 9 per cent with men and 
officers while Punjab’s share ig 
these was 72 per cent, 
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_ The major development pro- 
jects in West Pakistan, including 
the famous Tarbella and Mangla 
projects, were bui outside the 
national budget. The billions of 
dollars of aid received by the 
country was spent mostly on pro- 
jects located in West Pakistan; 
90 per cent of the total bank 
deposits were controlled and 
utilised by the West Pakistanis 
and almost 85 per cent of the 
total capital of Pakistan was con- 
centrated in Karachi. 72 per cent 
of the total private investment 
was monopolised by 22 families 
of West Pakistan. 

The economic system that was 
created by the West. Pakistan 
vested interests, established an 


intolerable structure of injustice. 
About two dozen families acquir- 
ed control over 60 per cent of the 
nation’s industrial assets and 80 
per cent of the total bank ad- 
vances were concentrated in only 
3 per cent of the total number of 
accounts. 

The tax structure in existence 
was one of the most retrogres-’ 
sive ones in the world, whereas 
Oppressive indirect taxes were 
imposed on such essential com- 
modities as would only hit the 
common man. Tax holidays, 
huge subsidies in the form of 
bonus vouchers, credit and grants 
of foreign exchange at an artifi- 
cially low official rate had created 
special favourable conditions for 


Table I 


THE PRICE STRUCTURE OF CERTAIN ESSENTIAL 
COMMODITIES AND GOLD ' 


SSD heehee swasssnenssvetesemessbeeeeni 





Bangladesh West Pakistan 
Coarse rice Rs 40-50 Rs 18-28 Permd 
Wheat Y Rs 20-25 Rs 10-15 ,, 
Mustard Oil ote Rs 5.00 Rs 2,50 Per seer 
Gold Rs 160-65 Rs 145-150 Per tola 
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Table it 


NATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATIONS 





Name of the Corporation 
Bangladesh 


Industrial Development 
Bank of Pakistan 


Pakistan Industrial Credit 


661 


739 


and Investment Corporation 
House Building Finance 

Corporation . j 189 
Agricultural Development 

Bank of Pakistan 300 





(Government Sponsored Corporations; 


Ministry of Finance, Government of Pakistan) 








Total loans disbursed as at 31.3.1969 
(in millions of rupee) 


$ ° 
the growth of monopolies and . 
cartels. 

Out ofthe total revenue ex- 
penditure of the Government, 
only Rs 15,000 million were 
spent in Bangladesh as against 
over Rs 50,000 million in 
West Pakistan. Of the total 
development expenditure during 
the same period (up to 1968) 
Rs 30,410 million were spent ‘in 
Bangladesh as against over 
Rs 60,890 million in West Pekis- 
tan. 

West Pakistan had imported 
goods worth more than Rs 30,000 
million as against its own foreign 
exchange earning of Rs 13,000 
million and thus imports into 
West Pakistan were three times 
the value of imports into Bangla- 
desh. It was made possible for 


West Pakistan 


962 
1,474 
285 


705 


1968-69, 


Table II West Pakistan to import goods 
worth Rs 20,000 million in excess 
PER CAPITA INCOME ofits export earnings by allocat- 
- - SSE ing it Rs 5,000 million of the 
Total Income Difference Per Capita Disparity foreign exchange earned by Bang- 
Year Income Iadesh and by allowing the former 
BD WP BD WP BD WP (percent) to utilise over 80 percent ofall 

foreign aid and loan received. 
1949-50 12360 12106 +4254 287 338 18 The following tables will give 
(GNP) re idea $ the Ao of z 
ploitation that prevailed in Pakis- 

š ESN 14489 17253 —2764 278 366 Al tan prior to March 25, 1971. 
1967-68 20235 28652 —8417 302 530 75 (Based on a publication, 





(i) Third Five-Year Plan of Pakistan 
(ü) Economic Survey of East Pakistan 
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Bangladesh: 
Dates 

to 
Remember 


` DECEMBER 1970 


7: Election held in two wings 
of Pakistan to proposed National 
Assembly. ° 

8: Election results: Awami 
League wins absolute majority. 


JANUARY 1971 

3: Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s 
speech on Six-Point Programme. 
FEBRUARY 


16: Bhutto threatens to-boy- 
cott National Assembly session. 


MARCH 


2: Pakistan National Assem- 
bly session, scheduled for March 
3, postponed by Yahya Khan. 

3: Sheikh Mujib calls for 
hartal and non-cooperation move- 
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ment. .Yahya troops attack 
people, curfew in Dacca. 
4: Yahya summons party 


leaders for talks in Dacca on 
March 10. ‘ 

5: Popular upsurge in East 
Pakistan, military firings, distur- 
bances. ; 

6: Dacca clashes, 300 dead 


in firings by West Pakistan 
troops. ; 

7: Sheikh Mujib calls for . 
withdrawal of Martial Law 
regime. 


8: Civil disobedience begins 
in East Pakistan for the with- 
drawal of Martial Law. 

10: Judges refuse to swear- 
in Governor. 

14: Sheikh Mujib calls upon 

eople to defy the ultimatum 
issued by the military regime. 

15: Sheikh Mujib takes over 
East Pakistan administration and 
issues 35-point directives to the 
civil servants; declares autonomy 
of East Pakistan. 

16: Yahya Khan arrives in 
Dacca. AIl ciyil activities con- 
trolled by Awami League under 
Sheikh Mujib’s direction. 

23: Chinese Premier Chou- 
En-lai’s message of solidarity to 
Yayha Khan. 4 
“ 17 to 23: Talks between Sheikh 
Mujib and Yahya Khan to re- 
solve constitutional impasse. 


24: Yahya-Rahman talks 
break down. 
25: Yahya Khan quietly 


leaves Dacca for West Pakistan. 
Barbarous military attack laun- 
ched on civilian population— 
orgy of killing of men, women, 
children, intellectuals and profes- 
sionals, students, teachers and 
professors, genocide against 
Bengalee population. 

27: Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi’s statement in Lok Sabha 
on the liberation movement in 
Bangladesh: moral support to the 
fighting people of Bangladesh. 
Foreign Minister Swaran Singh 
éxpresses Government’s concern 
at Bangladesh events. 

Military junta in Islamabad 
declares war on Bangladesh. 
Murder, loot, rape and arson by 
West ‘Pakistani troops continue 
unabated all over East Pakistan. 
People, particularly youth, regroup 
to resist heavily armed West 
Pakistani troops in an unequal 
but heroic struggle. Dacca Radio 


~ 


+ 


station seized by military junta. 

31: Both houses of Parlia- 
ment adopt resolutions on Bangla- 
desh: nation’s pledge of support 
and solidarity with the people of 
Bangladesh. 


APRIL 


1:. World Peace Council urges 
UN Secretary-General to halt the 
terrible carnage in Bangladesh. 

3: Soviet President N. Pod- 
gorny asks Yahya Khan to stop 
the bloodbath in Bangladesh and 
seek a political settlement. 

4: Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. tells All-India Congress 
Committee that India cannot be 
a silent spectator ‘to Pakistan 
army atrocities. ; 

6: Yahya Khan tells Presi- 
dent Podgorny that happenings in 
Bangladesh is Pakistan’s internal 
affairs and the USSR should 
restrain India, 

7: Strong criticism of the 
Islamabad military junta’s action 
by the press in’ the Socialist- 
countries. US Senators and Har- 
vard economists condemn Pakis- 
tani atrocities in Bangladesh and 
demand stoppage of US aid to 
Pakistan. 

Chinese protest not to India 
over alleged interference in Pakis- 
tan affairs. 

Rajya Sabha debate on Bang- 
ladesh situation, MPs demand 
recognition of Bangladesh. 5 

8: First two Bengalee diplo- 
mats in Pakistan Foreign Service, 
working in West Pakistan High 
Commission in New Delhi, K.M. 
Shehabuddin and Amjadul Huq, 
seek asylum in India. 

10: India rejects Pakistan 
protest note and terms the charges 
as baseless. 

11: Swaran Singh, addressing 
newsmen at Chandigarh, warns 
Pakistan against a military adven- 
ture. 

12: Peking People’s Daily 
editorial openly supports Islama- 
bad military junta. Afghan envoy 
advises Pakistan against use of 
force. 

14: Maulana Bhasani favours 
India’s total commitment to 
Bangladesh liberation struggle. 

15: Provisional Goverhment 
of the People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh formed. 

US Ambassador Kenneth B. 
Keating admits that events in 
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Bangladesh are “‘not an internal 
affair of Pakistan”. 

17: Inauguration of Bangla- 
desh Government at Mujibnagar 
inthe presence of international 
press, broadcasting and television 
representatives. Prime Minister 
Tajuddin’s statement: ‘‘Pakistan 


is now dead, buried under’ the - 


mountain of corpses.” , 

18: Pakistan’s -mission in 
Calcutta (former Deputy, High 
Commissioner of Pakistan in 
India) pledges loyalty.to Bangla- 
desh Government. 

19: Radio Peking broadcasts 
Chinese condemnation - 
India ‘‘interference” in Pakis- 
tan’s internal affairs, and her pro- 
mise of support to Pakistan. 

23: Maulana . Bhasani’s 
appeal to President Nixon and 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung to stop 
arms aid to Pakistan. 

24: Bangladesh Acting Presi- 
dent Syed Nazrul Islam’s appeal 
to world leaders to recognise 
Bangladesh and its Provisional 
Government. 

Islamabad asks for morato- 
rium on loan repayment. Former 
British Foreign Secretary Ste- 
wart proposes a Commonwealth 
meet on Bangladesh. 


MAY 


1: Islamabad Government 
informs creditor _ countries its 
inability to repay debts during the 
next six months, including an 
estimated 60 million dollars to 
USA. 

5: Bhutto demands transfer 
of power to civilian government 
before June 30. 

10: Acting President of 
Bangladesh says his Government 
is determined to take the country 
forward towards socialism. He 
proposes nationalisation of big 
industries and abolition of land 
revenue as some of the measures to 
achieve socialism. 

11: Pakistan press admits 
grave crisis in Pakistan economy. 
Pakistan Times says economic 
crisis is “deepening as well as 
widening and is much severer than 
what it was five years ago”. 

14: Tajuddin Ahmed, Prime 
Minister of Bangladesh, issues 
18-point directive outlining the 
tasks of the poeple in the libera- 
tion struggle. . 

21: Yahya Khan wants “bona 
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fide” refugees to return from India 
excepting those whom he called 
“miscreants” and “infiltrators”’ 
from India. Pakistan admits 
violation of human rights in the 
ECOSOC meeting in the UN. 

22: Islamabad spurns offer of 
mediation by Badshah Khan. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan says: 


“The present war is not for the 
-integration of Pakistan but for 


power—the capitalists and mili- 
tary lords from Punjab claim 
power for themselves.” 

: Communist Party of 
Bangladesh announces support to 
Bangladesh Government and ap- 
peals to world” democratic and 
progressive forces for aid to libe- 
ration struggle. 

Bangladesh Government 
spokesman says any mediation 
between Islamabad and Bangla- 
desh should be based on: com- 
pensation by West Pakistanis of 
the 23 years of exploitation of 
Bangladesh; compensation for 
loss of property and life in the 
current war; trial by an interna- 
tional court of justice on the pat- 
tern of Nuremberg trials of West 
Pakistani criminals; and complete 
withdrawal of West Pakistan 
army from Bangladesh. 

Yahya Khan, says “genuinely 
misled? members of banned 
Awami League would be pardon- 
ed but power will not be trans- 
ferred to “forces of chaos and 
disruption”. 

27: Communist Party of 
Bangladesh appeals to the Awami 
League, the National Awami 
Party (Wali-Muzaffar), the 
National Awami Party of Maulana 
Bhasani and other patriotic forces 
to forge a national united libera- 
tion front against West Pakistani 
military junta. It expresses shock 
at Chini’s support to ‘arch re- 
actionary military junta’ of 
Tslamabad. 

29: Islamabad’s daily cost of 
genocide in Bangladesh is about 
Rs 1.66 crores, according to The 
Evening Star of Karachi. 


JUNE 


2: Prime Minister Tajuddin 
Ahmed tells All India Radio, 
Bangladesh is sovereign and in- 
dependent and its peop'e will 
defend its separate and free entity 
at all costs, and a puppet regime 
in Dacca will certainly prove 


abortive. 

Bangladesh Government sets 
up five zones, each under a zonal 
officer, for civil administration 
purposes: (i) Chittagong and Hill 
Tracts, Noakhali, Comilla, Dacca 
and southern part of Mymensingh; 
(ii) Sylhet, Tangail and northern 
part of Mymensingh; (iii) Raj- 
shahi, Bogra, Pabna and Kushtia; 
(iv) Jessore, Khulna, Faridpur 
and Barisal; and (v) Rangpur and 
Dinajpur. 

6: Syed Nazrul Islam, Acting 
President of Bangladesh, sets 
four conditions for political settle- 
ment with Pakistan; (7) Uncondi- 
tional release of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman; (ii) Withdrawal of the 
invading Pakistan army from 
Bangladesh; (iif) Recognition of 
the Sovereign Republic of Bangla- 
desh; and (iv) Compensation for 
the losses sufferd by the people 
during the two and a half months 
of barbarous atrocities by Pakis- 
tan army. 

Awami League appeals to 
nations of the world to stop all 
aid to Islamabad regime. “This 
is not only our appeal, but a 
demand on humanity.” 

7: Pakistan demonetises its 
currency in the denomination of 
Rs 500 and Rs 100, in order “to 
arrest the fall in value of Pakistani 
currency”. 

8: A Pakistani military court 
sentences five persons in absentia 
to 14 years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and confiscation of their proper- 
ties. The sentenced include the 
Acting President and the Prime 
Minister of Bangladesh Govern- 
ment. g 
_ 18: World Bank recommends 
indefinite postponement of Aid 
Pakistan Consortium meeting. 

24: Bangladesh Acting Presi- 
dent appeals to Secretariat of 
Islamic Congress at Jeddah (Saudi 
Arabia) to use its influence to end 
the genocide in Bangladesh. 

28: Yahya Khan broadcasts a 
plan to impose a new constitu- 
tion ofhis own making to keep 
two wings of Pakistan together 
under an Islamic Republic, taking 
away the rightto frame constitu- 
tion by the National Assembly, 
while Martial Law would conti- 
nue for a “period of time”. 

29: Bangladesh Home Minister 
Kamaruzzaman says Yahya Khan 
plan of new constitution to per- 
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petuate military rule in Bangla- 
desh will be fought back. Maulana 
Bhasani calls the Yahya plan a 
‘hoax’? and says Bangladesh 
people are determined either for 
full independence or death. 


JULY 


2: Khan Abdul Ghaffar ap- 
peals to people of Pakistan to 
consider vieher they should sup- 
port the oppressive Yahya regime 
which had declared a war on the 
people of Bangladesh with a view 
to perpetuate power in the hands 
of capitalists and bureaucrats 
from West Pakistan. 

3: Bangladesh Foreign Minis- 
ter K. Moshtaq Ahmed predicts 
victory for Bangladesh liberation 
forces by this winter and says in 
reply to Yahya Khan’s broadcast 
that Bangladesh had nothing to 
do with it. 

4: Radio Pakistan admits 
army operations in Bangladesh 
have told heavily on Pakistan 
economy, with rate of growth 
having gone well below the rate 
of population increase, and made 
-worse by the “menacing and 
hostile postures” adopted by aid- 

‘giving countries. ~ 

6 and 7: Over 300 elected re- 
.presentatives of Bangladesh at a 
conference reaffirm their determi- 
nation to carry on the liberation 
struggle and rule out any politica] 
compromise with Islamabad 
regime. Conference decides that 
every MNA and MPA must be 
associated with at least one unit 
of the Mukti Bahini inside 
Bangladesh. 

9: Islamabad authorities in 
Bangladesh are reported to be 
raising an Islamic force to eradi- 
cate Bengalee culture. Roads and 
lanes in Dacca and other towns 
have already been renamed after 
West Pakistani leaders, and sign- 
boards in Bengali replaced by 
those in Urdu. Rs 1.4 crores 
sanctioned to revise Bangladesh 
text-books on the basis of Islamic 
teachings. 

12: According to a study 

repared by a 10-man World 
Bank Mission headed by Peter 
Cargill, Bangladesh after the 
depredations by the Islamabad 
troops represented scenes reminis- 
cent of the devastated German 
cities during World War II, the 
morning after the nuclear explo- 
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sions in Japan, and the recent My 
Lai massacres in Vietnam. The 
Mission advised against any aid 
to Pakistan and recommended 
suspension of assistance for at 
least a year. 

15: Bangladesh Prime Minis- 
ter Tajuddin says: “Military vic- 
tory isthe only solution to the 
situation in, Bangladesh’? Mukti 
Fauj is renarhed Mukti Bahini by 
recently held conference of Awami 
League MNAs and MPAs. 

18: Sixty-five members of 
Bangladesh Mission in Calcutta, 
headed by Hossain Ali, tells 
Swiss Government representative 
that they did not wish to return 
to Pakistan. ' 

19: Yahya Khan threatens 
war against India. 

Visit of Tunku Abdur Rah- 
man, Secretary General of the 
Tslamic Conference Secretariat, is 
reported to be direct outcome of 
appeal for assistance by Islama- 
bad regime to all Muslim count- 
tries including Malaysia and 
Indonesia. 

Yahya Khan tells correspon- 
dent of Financial Times, London, 
that Sheikh Mujibur Raman will 
be tried by a military court in secret 
for treason which is punishable 
by death, and that the power to 
review the sentence lies with him. 

25: Professor Muzaffar 
Ahmed, Chairman of the Natio- 
nal Awami Party (Wali-Muzaffar 
group) says that Bangladesh liber- 
ation struggle has sympathy of 
smaller West Pakistan provinces 
like Sind and Baluchistan, and 
adds, he has information that 
this sympathy will manifest soon. 

27: Pakistan education au- 
thorities has ordered that all text- 
books for Pakistan schools and 
universities be screened to con- 
form tothe “ideology of Pakis- 
tan as an Islamic nation’. A 
spokesman of Bhutto’s People’s 
Party says that a move is afoot 
to absorb in this party all those 
elements of Awami League which 
are collaborating with the military 
authorities. 

28: Office of the Martial Law 
Administrator in Dacca has been 
shifted to the Assembly building, 
near Cantonment, owing to in- 
creased guerrilla activities. 

30: Yahya Khan announces 
on the TV: that he will shortly 
visit East Pakistan. He accuses 


India of continued shelling of 
border areas of East Pakistan and 
warns that awar with India is 
imminent. 

Official reports in Calcutta say 
the influx of refugees have already 
crossed seven million mark. 
Foreign observers just back from 
Bangladesh report that the 21 
“reception-camps”’ set up by the 
military-regime in Bangladesh “to 
facilitate return of the Refugees” 
from India, wore’ deserted look. 


AUGUST 2 


1: Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
warns the “power drunk” junta 
of Pakistan that the pathit has 
chosen in East Bengal would lead 
to the destruction of Pakistan. 

USA and Pakistan reach‘an 
accord for posting of 153 UN 
experts in East Bengal. 

2: Yahya Khan admits the 
gtowing strength of the freedom 
fighters of Bangladesh and says 
that their challenge should be 
met. 

3: Yahya Khan asks political 
parties and their leaders to wait 
a “bit longer” as transfer of 
power would take a few “months” 
more. 

4: Pakistan Government in a 
White Paper repeats the familiar 
allegation that India is conspi- 
ting to break up Pakistan. The 
125-page White Paper also accu- 
ses India of collusion with the 
Awamt League. 

Value of Pakistani rupee 
which registered asharp decline 
after the military crack-down has 
further falls following demone- 
tisation of notes of higher 
denominations. 

5: Yahya Khan threatens to 
unleash a war on India. He says: 
“China has been Pakistan’s very 
dear and close friend for years,” 
and China has been the first to 
declare publicly that it will stand 
by Pakistan. ; 

7: A foreign office spokesman 
of the Bangladesh Government 
described Pakistan’s White Paper 
on Bangladesh as a “bunch of 
white lies”. 

9: India and the Soviet Union 
sign Treaty of Peace, Friendship 
and Cooperation. 

A Pakistan Government state- 
ment says that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman. will be tried by a special 
military court for “waging war 
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against Pakistan” and other 
offences. The trial would be held 
in Camera. 

12: Guerillas blast the lobby 
of the Dacca Intercontinental 
Hotel. The bombing coincided 
with the start of the trial of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 

18: Khan Abdul Wali Khan, 
son of Abdul Ghaffar Khan and 
leader of the National “Awami 
Party, says in Kabul’ that the 
developments in Bangladesh have 
“exploded for ever the myth that 
religion can.become a bond to 
sustain a countty.’. 
it impossible for the Pakistani 
occupation forces fo continue in 
Bangladesh for any length of 
time. 

Yahya Khan says he is pre- 
pared to meet Smt Indira Gandhi 

~“to discuss mutual problems in 
an attempt to defuse the tension’. 

30: Bangladesh Mission 
opened in Delhi. Its status will 
be on par with that of the offices 
maintained from time to time by 
various national liberation move- 
ments like the FLN of Algeria or 
the South African National Con- 
gress. 

31: An official Pakistani com- 
munique says that General Tikka 
Khan has been replaced by Dr 
A.M. Malik as the Governor of 
East Pakistan. It also announced 
Lt General Amir Abdullah Khan 
Niazi as Martial Law Adminis- 
trator, replacing Tikka Khan. 


SEPTEMBER 


1: Welcoming the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation, Tajuddin Ahmed, 
the Prime Minister of Bangla- 
desh expresses the hope that 
India wtll “do more in support 
of the liberation struggle and 
that the Soviet Union would 
give the people of Bangladesh 
all possible help”. 

Pakistani ‘Ambassador to the 
USA, Aga Hilaly justifies army 
atrocities in Bangladesh. Hilaly 
says his Government did “exactly 
what the Charter of the United 
Nations prescribes” and what 
“any other national army in their 

country would do”. 

The Pakistani President 
General Yahya Khan in an inter- 
view given to a special correspon- 
dent of the French newspaper 
La Figaro makes a scathing 
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diatribe against Sheikh Mujibur 
Raman and Smt Gandhi and 
repeats the charge that the Sheikh 
was acting as an Indian agent 
and trying to enfeeble Pakistan’s 
position. He says that his army 
was professional and a well trained 
army, “when my soldiers kil, 
they ‘kill properly”. 

* 2: Bhutto characterizes the 
appointment of a civilan Gover- 
nor for Bangladesh as a ‘‘half 
measure” and ‘‘a gimmick” and 
ol for immediate parlimentary 
rule. 

According to Natun Bangla, 
organ of the Bangladesh National 
Awami Party (Wali-Muza‘Tar 
group), the people of Baluchistan 
have started a new movement for 
full autonomy under the leader- 
ship of Khan Abdul Samad Khan, 
popularly known as the Baluch 
Gandhi, and the Baluchi people 
are demanding the inclusion of 
the Baluchi-speaking regions like 
Kharan, Makran, Kalat, and 
Lasbela in an antonomous 
Buluchistan. 

4: Evidently worried by large- 
scale defection of Bengalee 
members of its mission staff, 
Pakistan Government takes the 
unprecedented stop of impound- 
ing passports of all its diplomatic 
staff abroad. 

Yahya Khan announces a 
“general amnesty” except to the 
members of the National Assem- 
bly and the Provincial Assembly 
of East Bengal. 

Former Air Marshall Asghar 
Khan’s_ Tariq-i-Istiqlal Party 
demands full autonomy for the 
provinces in a federal form of 
Government in Pakistan. It also 
condemns indiscriminate killing 
of innocent people in East 
Bengal. 

8: APP quoting World Bank 
sources reports that Pakistan is 
likely to get an extension of its 
unilateral six month moratorium 
on debt repayments, a device 
which has helped to keep its 
staggering economy afloat.- 

Pakistan Government announ- 
ced that seventy-two members 
of Awami League who have 
been elected to the National 
Assembly will be tried in absentia 
by a military tribunal. 

An education subcommittee 
appointed by the Pakistan 
Government has recommended 


the use of the Arabic script, in 
which Urdu is written, for the 
national languages Including 
Bengali, and a uniform syllabus 
for the whole of the country. It 
also suggests an Islamic bias 
in education for which it has 
recommended the setting up of 
another committee, consisting 
of Ulemas and -educationists. It 
has proposed further that educa- 
tion should be made a Central 
subject. 

9: A broad democratic front 
comprising the five main political 
parties is set up to advise the 
Bangladesh Government and to 
issue guidelines to the Mukti 
Bahini. The formation of the 
front was announced at the end 
of a two-day meeting of the leader 
of the parties, which was presided 
over by Prime Minister Tajuddin 
Ahmed. The parties comprising 
the front are the Awami 
League, the National Awami 
Party (Bhasani Group), the 
National Awami Party (Muzaffar 
Group), the Communist Party of 
Bangladesh and the Bangladesh 
National Congress. The meeting 
resolved that short of full indepen- 
dence no other political solution 
would ever be acceptable to the 
people of Bangladesh. “They 
have made supreme sacrifies for 
achieving freedom and if blood 
is the price of the freedom the 
unarmed people of Bangladesh 
are paying it every hour.” 

15: Bangladesh leaders declare 
their unstinted support to the 
people of West Pakistan “‘struggl- 
ing against the military junta for 
achieving autonomy and self- 
rule”. 

17: A ten-member ‘‘cabinet” ` 
under Governor A.M. Malik is 
sworn in as a first step towards 
the formation of a civilian 
government in East Bengal. 

Bhutto warns that if the 
National Assembly is not restored 
to full powers by the beginning of 
January next year, People’s Party 
“may have recourse to other 
processes”. 

23: Professor Muzaffar Ahmed, 
President of the Bangladesh NAP, 
says, the Bangladesh delegation 
to the UN would ask for 
material help, moral support and 
recognition from the democratic 
and progressive peoples of the 
world. 
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25: The Sta'e Bank of Pakis- 
tan’s annual report, whichis the 
first official look at the economic 
state of the strife torn country, 
says that economic growth has 
fallen sharply in fiscal year 1970- 
71 (ending June 30), and 
the" economy: is now grow- 
ing at a little over one half the 
rate of increase in Pakistan’s 
population. This is attributable 
both to a sharp fall in agricultural 
output, shared by both wings, 
and near stagnation in industrial 
output. 

30: The Government con- 
trolled Pakistani Times says in an 
editorial that Mr Kosygin ‘has 
shown blind prejudices in favour 
of the Indians”. 


OCTOBER 


1: The Soviet President calls 
for an “‘equitable)political settle- 
ment” of the Bangladesh issue 
with due regard shownfor the 
“legitimate rights and interests of 
the peoples in that region”. Speak- 
ing at the banquet given in his 
honour at Rashtrapati Bhavan by 
President V. V. Giri in New 
Delhi, the Soviet President says 
his country has closely watched 
“the difficult and dangerous situa- 
tion’ in the subcontinent of 
Hindustan. 

The Soviet press publishes its 
first detailed report on the plight 
of East Bengal refugees. This is 
interpreted as an apparent sign 
of stronger Kremlin support for 
India. 

2: The Bangladesh National 
Liberation Struggle Coordination 
Committee declares that the 
people of Bangladesh would not 
accept anything short of com- 
plete independence. 

7: Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi says in Chandigarh that the 
massive influx of Bangladesh refu- 
gees has created serious problems 
of ‘security’? and international 
relations for India. The present 
situation is a test of India’s unity 
and capacity to remain a demo- 
‘cracy under any conditions and 
“Iam confident that we shall 
pass it”. 

‘9: The Acting President of 
Bangladesh, Syed Nazrul Islam, 
declares that no political solution 
short of independence would be 
acceptable to the people of 
Bangladesh. “The struggle that 
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we have started today cannot be 
stopped before the last member 
of the barbarous army is driven 
out of Bangladesh’soi!.”’ 

12: The Soviet . Union is 
accused of pursuing a-double-faced 
policy on the Bangladesh issue 
by the CPM leader EMS Nam- 
boodiripad. He alleged that the 
Soviet Union wanted to be 


friendly with India without offend- ` 


ing Pakistan and charged that 
there had been considerable 
Soviet pressure on India to pre- 
vent it from adopting a desirable 
policy on Bangladesh. 

14: Smt Gandhi stresses in 
an interview with the Soviet 
weekly Moscow News the urgency 
ofa peaceful settlement in East 
Bengal to prevent tension in the 
region from escalating and to 
enable the return of the refugees 
without delay. 

Smt Gandhi says in Bombay 
that the future of Bangladesh 
should be decided by the people 
of East Bengal. The West Pakis- 
tan rulers are mistaken if they 
thought the freedom movement 
in Bangladesh can be crushed by 
military atrocities. She asserts 
the Indian Government will follow 
a policy which will be in the in- 
terest of the country as well as 
the people of Bangladesh. 

15: Reporting how UN mem- 
bers reacted to the Bangladesh 
issue, Professor MazaTar Ahmed 
(President of the NAP and a 
member of the Bangladesh delega- 
tion to UN) says in Calcutta that 
the entire European Socialist group 
promised to give 
their “all out moral support and 
material help to Bangladesh”. 
The details of the ‘material 
assistance” will be worked out 
between these countries and 
Bangladesh. 

The Pakistan Times admits that 
deep divisions exist even between 
the people of West Pakistan. It 
complain that divisions as deep 
as those between East and West 
Pakistan are now being injected 
among the West Pakistan pro- 
vinces. 

18: In an interview published 
in The New York Times Smt 
Gandhi says that Pakistan would 
have first to resolve the crisis in 
East Bengal by negotiating a set- 
tlement with the elected represen- 
tatives before there could be a 


dialogue with India. Smt Gandhi 
says Pakistan’s record has unfor- 
tunately been one of hatred and 
desperation, the military regime 
has let loose a war on its own 
people and there is no knowing 
what it will do next. 

19: Addressing a press con- 
ference in New Delhi Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi describes 
the situation on tho Indo-Pakis- 
-tan border with the massing of 
troops as a -“‘grave one”. ‘‘India 
wants to avoid a war at all costs 
but itis, nota one-sided affair, 
you ¢annot shake „hands with a 
clenched fist’: She also rejects 
a third party -mediation between 
India and Pakistan or a meeting 
with the - Pakistan President 
Yahya Khan as a means of re- 
moving the tension. Asked about 
Big Power role, she sarcastically 
remarks about the verbal praise 
for India’s “restraint” while the 
“others get arms aid”. 

So far as the situation in 
Bangladesh is concerned Smt 
Gandhi is confident that the move- 
ment of the people would succeed. 
“The Mukti Bahini may not be 
very strong as compared to the 
West Pakistan Army, but they 
have the entire population of 
Bangladesh behind them. Nobody 
can underestimate the flame of 
freedom in East Bengal, it never 
goes Out once it is lit. History 
has showa that such battles 
may have set-backs but they are 
always won.”’ 3 

A military court in Lahore 
sentences the Punjabi Poet Ahmed 
Salım to rigorous imprisonment 
and fine for expressing solidarity 
with Banglade.h. 

20: India has turned down a 
request from USA for restraint 
in the build up of troops on both 
sides of the Indo-Pakistan border. 
An Indian Embassy spokesman 
said in Washington that by 
urging restraint, the USA only 
aggravates relations with India. 
He said: “There should be some 
recognition that we have exercis- 
ed restraint continuously.” 

Pakistani troops have’ moved 
close to India-Bangladesh border 
in violation of accepted ground 
rules prohibiting concentration 
of troops within five Kilometers 
of the border. 

22: Working Committee of 
the Awami League reiterates that 
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complete independence is the only 
solution of the Bangladesh pro- 
blem: It calls upon all the free- 
dom-loving and democratic coun- 
tries to recognize the Bangladesh 
Government and requests the 
UN to take effective measures 
for the release of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman. 

According to Pakistan Econo- 


mist, West Pakistan’s import from . 


' East Bengal has virtually- ceased 


after March. . The journdl-.said 
that in April 1970 the’ import 


figure from East Bengal stogd: at - 


Rs 6.16 crores. > In 1971 East 


» 


Bengal’s import 
West Pakistan in: -Mareh and 
April were respectively Rs .98 
wzakhs and Rs 90 lakhs. 
1970, for the, same months these 
figurés*stood at’ Rs 11.25_crores 
and Rs 14.85 crores. 

24: In a message on the UN 
ODay, President Giri said: ‘This 
will surely be One of the severest 
tests that the UN has had to face 
and we hope that it can rise to 
the challenge and help restore 
freedom and peace to the brave 
people of Bangladesh.” 


Bangladesh NAP (Wali-Muzaf- ` 


far group) at a meeting held 
somewhere in the liberated ‘area 
resolves that no political solution 
short of complete independence, 
will be acceptable to the people 
of Bangladesh. ` 

In the UN Day message, 
President Yahya Khan attacks 
India by name and accuses her of 
forcibly’ occupying and retain- 
ing parts of Jammu and Kashmir 
and denying the right of self- 
determination to the Kashmir. 

26: The CPI Central Execu- 
tive Committee adopted a state- 
ment appreciating the commend- 
able efforts and restraints shown 
by India despite grave provoca- 
tions. The statement said: “There 
was little doubt that Pakistan had 
entered this diabolical course with 
the backing of US imperialists.” 


NOVEMBER ` 


7: The Consultative Commit- 
tee of the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment says Yahya Khan’s warlike 
preparations 
basic issues and divert attention 
from the rising intensity and 
growing success of the Mukti 
Bahini in Bangladesh. 

8: Naval commandos of the 
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figures. ‘front ` 


But in^ 


are to cloud the’ 


Mukti Bahini sinks an American 
freighter “Lorēn” near Comilla. 
The freighter was carrying arms 
and ammunitions to be unloaded 
at Chandpur. Newspapers con- 
tinuously published reports of 
Mukti Bahini- activities and dar- 
ing actions against occupation 
troops-throughout November. 

~ 9: Mr Z.A. Bhutto warned 
that if a war broke out between 


- India and Pakistan it would be a 


total war, ‘ʻa house to house con- 


- flict”. The waters of the Ganga 


and Indus would be red as a 
result of the bloodshed. 

11. Several shots were fired 
at Bhutto in Karachi but he 
escaped unhurt. 24 Unions in 
Karachi demands the release of 
Mujibur Rahman. 

15: Seven Rightist Parties, in 
apparent opposition to Bhutto’s 
People’s Party, form a united 
front in West Pakistan with Nurul 
Amin as leader: The alliance 


-parties are PDP, three factions of 


the Muslim League, Jamaat-i-’ 
Islami and Nizam-e-Islam. 


17: Bhutto criticises the Right-_ 
_ ist alliance led by Nurul Amin for— 


trying to block the restoration of 
democracy. He rules them out 


.as a “paper bloc’? and ridicules 


the unopposed elections in East 
Béngal, but wants to collaborate 
with the -elected representatives 
of East Bengal in forming a go- 
vernment at the centre.. 

22: Three Pakistani Sabre 
jets. which intrudes into Indian 
airspace are shot down near Cal- 
cutta and their two pilots who 
baled out, taken into custody. 

The voice of America said 
popular support was the main 
reason for the Mukti Bahini’s 
success. Dacca isolated from the 


- rest of Bangladesh as the PIA can- 


cels all regular domestic flights. 
The Government owned Road 
Transport Corporation cancels 
several bus services. ~ 

23: Following escalation of 
tension, Pakistan declares a state 
of emergency. Nurul Amin warns 
Pakistanis in Lahore that “if 
East Pakistan is lost, Pakistan 
Would face total disintegration”. 

24: Curfew is clamped on 
Dacca again ‘following several 
explosions. Radio Pakistan dec- 
lares that the Government would 
reward persons supplying infor- 
mation regarding the explosions. 


The announcement was an in- 
direct admission that law enforce- 
ment agencies were themselves 
helpless in coping with guerillas. 
35 UN relief men were reported 
to have left Dacca and flew to 
Bangkok. One of them described 
the situation in Dacca as tense. 

26: Yahya Khan bans all 
groups and factions of NAP in the 
East and West wings and sets up a 
Special Court to try cases of cons- 
piracy, spying and aiding ‘“‘the 
enemy”. Yahya charges the NAP 
and its leaders with “inciting re- 
bellion in certain parts of West 
Pakistan? and with “trying to 
destroy Pakistan in league with 
the enemies of the country”. 

27: Increased Pakistani shell- 
ing in eastern region is effectively 


answered by Indian security 
forces. 
30: Smt Gandhi calls for 


withdrawal of Pakistani troops 
from Bangladesh to prove that 
Yahya Khan wanted a peaceful 
solution of the crisis that has 
overtaken the subcontinent. 


DECEMBER 


1: United States suspends 
“licensing of arms shipments to 
India” and charges that “Indian 
military forces” have ‘‘crossed the 
border to fight in East Pakistan”. 

2: Smt Gandhi warns so- 
called big nations to disist from 
attempts to order about India. 
“Today we will do what is best 
in otr national interests and not 
what these so-called big nations 
would like us to do.” She says : 
“Peace can return to the subconti- 
nent only if the Pakistani army 
withdraws from the border of 
India, in the east as well as west.” 

3: Pakistan Air Force attacks 
Indian airfields in the western 
sector, Counter-attacks by Indian 
air and ground forces in both 
_ eastern and western wings. Emer- 
gency proclaimed in India. 

. 5: Soviet Union asks all ra- 
tions to refrain from steps that 
would signify their involvement 
in the conflict. USSR. calls for 


the. ‘“‘speediest ending on the 
bloodshed”. 
sIn UN Security Council, 


Soviet Union vetoes US resolution 
which tries to equate Indian and 
Pakistan. US representative at- 
tacks India and supports Pakistan 
military junta. a 


x 


6: India recognises Bangla- 
desh. 

Pakistan breaks off diplomatic 
relations with India. 

_US suspends economic aid to 
India. 

Soviet Union vetoes another 
US resolution in Security Council 
to ‘foil attempts to condemn India 
and support Pakistan. 

7: Bhutan recognises Bangla- 
desh. 

8: UN General Assembly 
adopts a US-backed resolution 
calling for cease-fire in the Indian 
subcontinent. 

11: Pak occupation army’s 
number two in Bangladesh, Rao 
Farman Ali, appeals to UN Secre- 
tary General to help in repatria- 
tion of West Pakistani troops and 
civilian officers from the encircling 


ring of advancing combined forces” 


of the Mukti Bahini-and the 


India Army. 

12: Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi holds 90-minute long 
talks with First Deputy Prime 
Minister of USSR, V. Kuzuetsov. 

13: Soviet Union uses third 
veto to squash US attempts to 
bale out Pakistan. 


US adopts threatening Satie i 
Feet T India by ordering Seventh - 


Fleet, headed by the nucluer air- 
craft carrier Enterprise, to move 
into the Bay of Bengal. 
14: West Pakistani 
Governor in Dacca A.M. Malik, 


resigns and seeks sanctuary in ~ 


Neutral zone under the protection 
of Red Cross. 

USSR accuses USA of at- 
tempts to blackmail India by 
sending its Seventh Fleet to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

45: GOC-in-Chief of Pakis- 
tan Eastern Command, Lt _Gene- 








puppet 


ral A.A.K. Niazi, sues for 
peace in a messag? to General 
Manekshaw, Chief of Staff, 
Indian Army, sent through the 
American Embassy in New 
Delhi 

A powerful, Soviet Naval fleet 
is reported to be moving into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

16: Lt. General Niazi signs 
the’ “instrutfient of undcondi- 
-tional surrender in Dacca. 

Primé Minister Indira Gandhi 
orders ynitatetal cease-fire on the 
Western front, effective 8 pm on 
December 17, and urges Pakistan 


_to accept it. - 


17: Pakistan Radio, after a 


_lapse of twenty hours, announces 


Yahya Khans’s acceptance of > 
India’s offer. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
tells Parliament that pledge to 
Bangladesh has been redeemed. 
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BERLIN (4DN)—“The open acts of war and the smouldering crises in South East Asia, on 
Ë the Indian sub-continent and in the middle east are alarming and demand our solidarity. with 
the victims of imperialist arbitrariness.” This was stated by Erich Honecker, the First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the GDR’s Socialist Unity Party (SED), in his closing 
address to the 4th meeting of the Central Committee of the SED, here on December 1. 


“The international position of the GDR today is not the same as five years ago, and in five 
years it will not be the same as today”, Honecker said. “Our government at present main- 
tains full diplomatic relations with thirty countries, and the development of our international 
relations is being promoted by the changing situation. In the’ current five-year plan period 
the GDR government will establish diplomatic relations with a number of additional states.” 


. 


“The agreements our GDR has concluded with the government of the FRG and with the 
Senate of West Berlin can justly be seen as parts of the changes which are: taking place in 
our days, they can be seen as parts of a policy of security and cooperation in Europe’, Herr 
Honecker said.... In this connection, however, we have to reject all attempts at labelling 
the relations between the GDR and the FRG ‘special inner-German relations’. This would 
‘not be a contribution to normalization of the relations between the GDR and the FRG and 
to European security, but rather torpedo it.” The quadripartite agreement on West Berlin 
expressed “West Berlin’s existence as entity in its given borders which is surrounded by the 
GDR, including her capital,’ Erich Honecker added. “In line with this the arrangements 
between the GDR government and the West Berlin senate take into consideration that 
Berlin is the capital of the GDR.” 


Herr Honecker continued by saying: “The-decisive principle has been maintained that West 
Berlin is no constituent part of the FRG and must not be governed by it. On this basis we 
settle our relations with West Berlin.’ “We once again proclaim our preparedness to take 
part on an equal footing and without any preconditions ina European security conference, 
to establish relations binding under international law with all states, and to become a member 
‘of the United Nations and its specialized agencies”, Erich Honecker said. ` 
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- INDIA AND BANGLADESH 


(Continued from page 14) 


consolidation of the independenee 
of Bangladesh, it cannot unilater- 
ally decide to withdraw its troops. 
What it can and should decide, 
however, is that it will not of 
itself show any inclination to 
maintain its troops in Bangla- 
desh for long. That decision 
has obviously been taken al- 
\ready. : 
Last, but not the least, is the 
highly important task of ensuring 
regular cultural exchanges bet- 
ween India- and Bangladesh. 
The people of Bangladesh 
possess rich cultural traditions 
of their own and India can derive 
a great -deal of advantage by 
encouraging regular contacts 
between the writers, artists, _ 
film-makers and intellectuals of 
the two countries 

It-is a totally misconceived 
fear in many minds that close 
telations between the two Bengala 
may ‘create a common Bengali 
identity. It is not possible in 
a short article to enumerate all 


~ 


the reasons why this mythical 
fear should be discarded. Suffice 
itto say that the alienation of 
the West Bengalee from India 
is insignificant compared to the 
alienation of the East Bengalee 
from Pkaistam, There is no idea 
in either of the two Bengals that 
they should eventually seek a 
political association between 
them. The nationalism of Bangla- 
desh is a self-contained phenome- 
non and its politics is totally 
autonomous of the politics of 
West Bengal. 

However, there isa common 
hankering for cultural~contacts 
and exchange in both East and 
West Bengal. Itisonly by per- 
mitting the free interaction of the 
cultural life of these two peoples 
that India and Bangladesh can 
ensure the enrichment of the 
lives of the two peoples. 

Tosum up, both India and 
Bangladesh are beginning to 
shape their mutual relations With 
an apparently inexhaustible fund 
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They“ draw heavily on 
the Parsonian theory of action, based on empiricism. 
The Princetonian thesis on political culture aims 
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How does the USIS function in India? What 
have the Peace Corps volunteers been doing here? 
Answer to these vital questions are available in 
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of goodwill on both sides. It will 
be the effort of hostile external 


powers to create dissensions 
between India and Bangla-~. 
desh. 


But given mature handling of 
this relationship on both sides, 
one can look forward to a very 
close and friendly association 
between the two countries. It 
may even be possible to institu- 
tionalize the friendship between | 
India and Bangladesh through a-~ + 
treaty ‘of peace, frieg iship i 
and codperation. Of parjicular ¢ 
significance will be to arrange 
the kind of economic coopera- 
tion that the two countries need 
for- their advancement. 

It is legitimate to hope that not 


“only will India and Bar Mesh 


maintain good neig bourly 
relation between themselves but 


‘that their friendship will become 


a model for other nation in the 
region to follow. AH this, how- 
ever, will be. possible if the 
leaders of the two countries do 
not mismanage their relations. 
The responsibility of India is 
greater than that of Bangladesh 
for the simple reason that it is so 
much the bigger country. 
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at offering a “new perspective’? of ~ the political 
history of a nation by which a focus is acquired 
about the way in political beliefs are Affected by the 
memories of political envents, and not by ideologies 
or the dialectics of clash or economic forces. The 
concept has been devised to ‘understand” and 
“explain” political change independent of the class 
of economic forces, of the bourgeois and proletariat 


and of the forces of imperialism and nationalism. 


pany’s thesis. 
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ı > Rajni Kothari’s Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies, Delhi, is in a way representative of the Pye and com- 


3 Noam Chomsky, At War with Asia, Collins, 1971. 

3 Judith Coburn in the essay, “Asian Scholars and Govern- 
ments”, included in Friedman and Selden (ed.) America’s 
Asia; Pantheon, 1971, throws light on how the American social 

k scientists are recruited by the White House, the CIA: : 


World countries. 
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1963, p 14. 
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various Foundations to produce biased literature on T .” 
Some of the US scientists whom we‘ + 
ship” have been presented in their true colours. 
Pye too figures in Coburn’s essay. 

t Professor V.P. Varma of Patna University has reviewe. 
six of the Princeton volumes in “The Indian Journal of EU i 
tical Science, July-September 1971, and has urged the Indis! ` 
Universities ta reorient the syllabii and courses of readings a! 
Political Science to conform to-the Princeton approach. } 

5 G.A. Almond and S, Verba, The Civic Culture, Princeton, _. 
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